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ERRATA.— VOL.  I. 

Page     8,  line  10^ /or  hands  read  hand 

—  45,  —  18,  for  this  sign  3,  read  these  two  signs  I  3 

—  82,  last  line,  for  nis  read  snis 

—  210,  line  10,  afber  fourth  word  supply  so 

—  213,  lines  22  and  26,  for  Qaecherat  read  Qnicherat 

—  275,  line    4,  for  debar  read  debar 

—  290,  —  23,  for  five  read  fire 

—  291,  —  26,  between  of  cwwi  word  siippli/  a 


ERRATA.— VOL.  II. 

Page    62,  line    6,  dele  and 

—  118,  —  18,  for  ton  read  tatt 

—  224,  — 20,ybrimol  read  imal 

—  279,  —  10,  for  more  read  no  more 

—  300,  —    7,  /or  01  read  A 

—  840,  —  10,  for  their  read  then 

—  412,  —    7,  for  his  read  this 

—  432,  —  20,  for  Didier  reetd  Begnier 

—  481,  —    9,  for  Max  Miiller  read  Lecturer 

—  300,  —  7,  in  these  two  signs  01,  there  should  be  only  a  part 
of  the  O,  and  its  top  part  should  be  attached  to  the  I.  It  is 
deduced  by  the  learned  from  the  Hebrew  A  K. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

KONIG. 

Though  German  philologists  know  very  well  all  the 
different  forms  which  their  word  for  Mn^  has  obtained 
in  their  own  and  other  cognate  languages^  such  as 
Grothic,  Saxon^  and  English,  yet  they  cannot  tell  us  what 
the  word  itself,  or  any  of  its  equivalents,  originally 
meant.  Ought  I  not,  therefore,  to  try  if  I  can,  by  the 
applying  of  my  principles,  discover  this  meaning  for 
them  ?    Let  us  see. 

As  the  k  of  ioni^  does  here  but  represent  the  aspirate 
hj  and  as  it  should  for  this  reason  be  left  out,  because  no 
radical  part  of  the  word,  it  follows  that  oni^  is  all  we 
have  to  account  for ;  and  as  a  single  vowel  is  equal  to 
any  other  vowel,  or  combination  of  vowels,  oni^  cannot 
differ  from  either  eini^  or  tmi^,  of  which  the  former 
means  (in  German)  alone;  and  the  latter  has  still  the 
same  meaning,  it  being  only  another  form  of  the  French 
unique^  and  of  the  unic  of  the  Latin  unicus,  as  well  as  of 

VOL.  n.  B 
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the  kviK  of  the  Greek  h/iKo^.  In  the  Grerman  eins  we  have 
also  (radically  considered)  the  same  word,  for  its  d 
being  equal  to  U,  and  a  vowel  being  understood  between 
its  Tl  and  S,  it  cannot  differ  from  its  Latin  representative 
unus.  Of  these  several  words  the  original  signification 
being  one,  and  one  being  among  the  names  of  the  sun 
(witness  sol  and  solus),  we  see  that  the  German  ioni^  is, 
as  well  as  all  and  each  of  its  other  different  forms, 
traceable  to  the  same  source,  and  to  which  source  are  to 
be  also  traced  such  ideas  as  height^  heady  chief y  greatness^ 
dominion y  power y  mighty  &c.,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

And  as  a  king  is  the  chief  or  head  of  his  people,  it 
was  by  such  a  name  he  must  have  been  first  known,  and 
this  name  was,  no  doubt,  after  the  creation  of  language, 
one  of  the  earliest  in  use.  But  why  so  ?  Because  as 
soon  as  men  began  to  increase,  and  form  themselves 
into  separate  bodies,  the  stronger  must,  for  the  sake  of 
some  advantage,  have  begun  to  prey  upon  the  weaker, 
and  to  choose  from  among  themselves  chiefs  to  lead  them 
on  in  their  pursuits.  And  such  must  have  been  the 
origin  of  kings.  They  were  in  the  beginning,  as  they  are 
even  still,  the  heads  of  a  body  of  people  j  that  is,  the 
most  powerful  among  all  to  whom  they  belonged. 

And  not  only  at  the  distant  times  when  such  kings 
were  first  named,  but  probably  for  ages  afterwards,  the 
habits  of  the  human  race — ^then  very  little  above  those 
of  the  brute  creation — must  have  advanced  so  slowly 
towards  civilization,  that  a  mother  could  seldom,  or  ever, 
tell  who  was  the  father  of  her  child.  It  is  even  so  at  the 
present  hour  in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  so,  in  the 
beginning,  must  it  have  ever  been  all  over  the  world. 

As  to  the  heady  it  was,  from  its  being  the  first  part  of 
any  thing,  signified  by  the  word  oney  because  one  is  the 
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first  of  numbers;  and  as  one  is  among  the  epithets 
applied  to  the  sun,  this  accounts  for  the  name  hhtg  being 
radically  the  same  word,  even  when  the  person  so  desig- 
nated was  not  called  after  this  object,  as  he  may,  through 
adulation,  have  often  been,  especially  when  the  sun  was 
revered  as  God. 

In  Hebrew  aM  (inK)  means  oncy  and  it  cannot  differ 
from  head,  of  which  the  aspirate  forms  no  radical  part. 
In  Ad  we  have  still  the  same  word,  and  respecting 
which  I  have  already  made  the  following  quotation  from 
Higgins :  ^f  When  the  Buddhists  address  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  Buddha,  they  use  the  word  ad,  which  means  the 
first  \^^  Now  as  Buddha  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been 
the  sun,  this  goes  to  prove  that  ad,  or  Buddha,  means  not 
only  the^r*^,  but  also  the  mn.  And  though  this  word 
AD  is  from  its  meaning  the  mn  and  the  firdy  significant 
of  ^^^^^^,  it  might  just  as  well  mean  low^  since  these 
opposite  ideas  (high  and  low)  are  as  in  Latin  (witness 
altui)  often  expressed  by  the  same  word.  Hence  hades 
(&&79),  which  word  means  the  lower  regions,  and  is  con- 
sequently significant  of  lowness,  cannot  differ  from  the 
shades,  which  word  has  the  same  meaning ;  yet  hades  is 
radically  the  same  as  head,  and  also  as  Ad,  the  first. 

We  have  just  said  that  at  the  remote  period  when  men 
had  chiefs  for  the  first  time,  society  must  have  then  been, 
and  probably  for  ages  afterwards,  in  so  low  and  bar- 
barous a  state,  that  the  mother  could  not  tell  who  was  the 
father  of  her  child ;  and  this  can  be  very  easily  conceived, 
since  such  habits  prevail  even  still  among  the  uncivilized 
of  certain  parts  of  the  world.  Now  when  men  lived  in 
this  primitive  state,  what  power  or  authority  could  a 
father  have  ?    None  whatever.     And  when  supposed  to 

1  Anacaljpsis,  vol.  L  p.  199. 
B  2 
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have  been  the  anthor  of  a  child's  existence^  how  was  he 
named  ?  B  v  a  word  which  had  the  meaning  of  maker ^  as 
we  have  already  shown;  so  that  a  king,  from  having 
been  a  head  or  chief  over  others,  conld  not  have  been 
known  bj  soeh  a  name,  for  he  was  no  maker  bat  a  leader, 
a  governor,  a  man  of  power,  and  who  seldom  rose  to  his 
high  place  bat  throogh  blood  and  rapine,  and  by  being 
the  least  merciful  of  a  merciless  horde.  Bat  there  are 
instances,  I  shall  be  told,  of  the  same  word,  signifying  in 
Sanskrit  ho\\i  father  and  king.  Bat  this  aflPordsno  proof 
that  a  king  was  called  after  a  father.  The  cireamstanoe 
may,  however,  have  suggested  the  humane  belief  that  a 
king  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  father  of  his  people;  and 
chough  there  are  instances  on  record  of  some  kings 
having  deserved  in  the  more  enlightened  ages  of  the 
world  to  be  so  considered,  this  could  not  have  been  when 
they  first  made  themselves  chiefs,  and  succeeded  more 
through  brutal  force  and  their  being  dreaded  than 
through  any  kind  of  feeling  resembling  parental  affection. 
When  the  same  word  happened  to  signify  hoVti  father 
and  king,  it  did  not  arise  from  a  father  having  been 
called  a  chief  but  a  maker,  which  name  was  then  derived 
from  the  hand ;  and  as  the  sun  was  also  when  worshipped 
as  God  styled  our  Maker,  it  thence  happened  that  a 
father  had  a  name  not  different  from  that  of  the  sun 
though  not  called  after  it.  And  as  chief  or  head,  which 
is  but  another  word  for  king,  means  the  first,  and  first 
means  the  one,  and  as  one  is  among  the  names  of  the 
sun.  we  thus  see  how,  from  the  titles  fat-her  and  king 
being  traceable  to  the  same  source,  they  may  have  been 
sometimes  expressed  alike,  though  neither  idea  can  have 
l^een  called  after  the  other. 

M.  Max  Miiller  says,  ^'  Ganaka,  one  of  the  words  for 
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king  in  Sanskrit,  means  originally  parenty  father ,  then 
king^/'  Now  the  ganak  oi ganaka  is,  it  must  be  allowed, 
but  a  different  form  of  both  konig  and  king,  Jacob 
Grimm,  who  was,  says  M.  Max  Miiller,  ^^  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  etymologists,^'  supports  this  view,  since  his 
opinion  was  that  the  different  forms  of  king,  such  as 
konig,  cyningy  konungry  and  kongty  are  all  one  and  the 
6ame  word.  And  this  was  no  mistake;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assert  again,  as  M.  Max  Miiller  does,  that  this 
word  meant  '^  originally,ya^/^^r;  secondly,  kingy"  for  the 
words  have  not  the  same  meaning.  While  language  was 
yet  in  an  infant  state,  the  primary  signification  of  every 
word  must  have  been  well  known,  even  to  the  least 
enlightened.  Though  no  learned  philologist  can  now 
tell,  as  we  have  seen,  after  what  the  idea^a^^^r  was  first 
called,  every  one  had  then  as  clear  a  perception  of  it  as 
we  have  now  of  the  word  maker ,  such  being  then  its 
meaning  for  every  understanding.  And  though  no  one 
can  now  tell — not  even  all  Germany — ^the  primary  sense 
of  so  common  a  word  as  konig y  or  Icing y  no  one  could, 
when  it  was  first  in  use,  have  been  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning,  as  it  must  have  been  then  the  word  head  itself. 
Now  since  ganaka  and  king  are  not  radically  different, 
it  follows  that  the  gan  oi  ganakay  and  the  kin  of  king  are 
equal  to  each  other ;  and  as  an  is  the  root  of  gany  and  as 
it  is  but  another  form  of  on  or  uny  and  consequently  of 
ein  in  German,  and  of  one  in  English ;  such,  too,  must 
be  the  in  of  kin  or  king,  by  which  we  see  that  in  has,  as 
well  as  any  ony  or  uny  the  meaning  of  one.  Hence  the 
root  of  the  Saxon  cyningy  or  of  its  other  form  cyng,  is  yny 
which  cannot  differ  from  m,  nor,  since  y  is  the  same  as  Uy 
from  Un  \  but  if  the  word  for  king  meant  anciently  head 

2  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
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why  does  it  not  end  with  d  instead  of  71?  It  might 
have  very  well  ended  with  d,  or  any  other  consonant^  as 
well  as  U ;  for,  as  before  stated,  all  the  roots  of  a  language 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  have,  when  primarily  con- 
sidered, the  meaning  of  one,  and  of  which  the  various 
uses  are  but  so  many  different  acceptations.  Of  the 
English  word  sionce,  or  sconce — ^now  a  low,  but  very  old 
word  for  the  head — ion  is  the  radical  part;  but  there 
are>  no  doubt,  in  different  languages,  words  of  which  the 
root  is  ad,  serving  for  the  names  of  persons  in  high  posi- 
tions. Witness  Cadi,  Caid  and  Alcade,  of  which  the  cad, 
caid,  or  cade  are  but  other  words  for  head;  for  the  C  of 
these  titles  is  equal  to  h,  just  as  the  C  of  the  Saxon  cyng 
is  equal  to  the  Tc  of  its  English  equivalent  king.  The 
eastern  titles  Kan,  Kaun,  or  Khan,  are  also  significant  of 
height ;  and  as  men  in  high  places  are  also  men  of  power, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  idea  has  been  called  after  height. 
The  titles  Excellence,  Eminence,  and  Highness  are  also 
significant  of  height  and  power.  Hence  the  English  verb 
can  implies  power,  and  it  is  radically  the  same  as  honig, 
or  hing;  and  it  may  have  consequently  often  served  to 
signify  the  first,  the  head,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same, 
captain  or  chieftain. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  word  signifying  both 
height  and  power  is  sovereign,  for  it  is  evidently  the 
svpern  of  snpernus,  and  may,  when  analyzed,  be  said  to 
mean  literally  the  high  one.  When  we  drop  its  S  (here  a 
substitute  for  the  aspirate)  it  is  literally  the  over  one,  by 
which  we  discover  that  in  the  Latin  super  and  the 
English  over  we  have  the  same  word ;  but  as  the  sup  of 
Si^er  cannot,  from  the  identity  of  b  and  p,  differ  from 
sub,  under,  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  conventionally 
that  super  implies  height,  as  it  might  as*  well  signify  what 
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is  low,  and  which  becomes  evident  when  we  compare  the 
Greek  of  suh^  that  is,  vtto  with  vTrep,  which  has  the 
opposite  meaning,  that  of  mij^er ;  for  the  root  of  xmo  is 
VTT,  and  so  is  it  the  root  of  vTrep.  In  Hebrew  also  ^K  al 
means  both  high  and  low^  just  as  altnSy  of  which  the  root  al 
is  the  Hebrew  word  itself,  does  in  Latin,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  have  shown  why  it  is  so.  If  we  want 
to  convince  ourselves  still  more  that  the  5  of  the  sover  of 
sovereign  must  be  for  the  aspirate  A,  we  need  only  ptii^ 
in  its  place,  and  so  obtain  hover,  by  which  height^  is 
implied,  since  to  hover  as  a  bird  is  to  flutter  over  from 
aiove.  We  shall  have  still  the  same  radical  meaning 
when  we  make  a  C  replace  the  aspirate,  as  we  shall  then 
get  cover  for  sover;  and  to  cover  is  to  put  over.  Nor 
have  we  a  diflFerent  meaning  when  we  replace  the  aspirate 
by  Q;  for  the  gover  then  obtained  is  to  be  found  in  govern, 
and  a  governor  is  a  chief  or  sovereign.  We  may  even  say 
that  in  sovereign  and  govern  we  have  the  same  word. 

One  or  two  more  rather  curious  etymologies  are  sug- 
gested by  this  notice  of  sovereign,  as  I  am  now  going  to 
show.  When  the  same  word  meant,  like  alius  in  Latin, 
both  high  and  low,  it  was  often  made  to  appear  differently 
for  the  sake  of  distinction.  Witness  the  English  word 
top,  when  significant  of  height.  As  top  is  for  toip  {I 
being  understood  with  0),  this  word  becomes,  when  its  0 
is  dropped,  tip,  which  still  means  top,  but  conventionally 
the  least  part  of  the  top,  that  is,  its  point.  When  we 
now  read  top  from  right  to  left,  as  in  Hebrew,  we  get 
pot,  which,  from  the  constant  interchange  of  0  and  p, 
'Cannot  differ  from  the  hot  of  hotiom,  which  means  the 
lowest  part  of  any  thing.  Top  and  bottom  are,  therefore, 
when  radically  considered,  the  same  word ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  tip  (this  other  form  of  top),  for  when  read  as. 
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in  Hebrew  it  is  pit ;  and  as  tip  means  the  highest  part 
of  any  thing,  so  does  pit  mean  the  lowest.  If  we  now 
suppose  ^^  to  be  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  the  question 
is  what  word  must  it  be  ?  We  know,  from  what  we 
have  already  seen,  that  initial  consonants  often  take 
vowels  before  them,  and  that  such  vowels  may,  like  all 
others,  be  aspirated.  Now  having  put  all  the  vowels 
one  after  the  other  before  top,  and  having  then  aspirated 
them,  and  replaced  the  aspirate  by  its  most  usual  sub- 
stitutes, and  having  by  this  means  obtained  no  Latin 
word  likely  to  have  been  the  original  of  top,  I  am  led  to 
read  this  word  as  in  Hebrew,  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner ;  that  is,  put  aspirated  vowels  before  it.  Tcp  will, 
when  so  considered,  become  pot,  and  with  a  vowel  aspi« 
rated,  pot  will  make  kapot ;  which  not  suiting,  I  change 
the  aspirate  for  its  common  substitute  C,  and  so  bring 
Aapot  equal  to  capot;  which,  from  0  being  for  oi,  and 
6i  for  U  (witness  croix  and  crux),  becomes  caput,  the 
Latin  oihead.  Now  as  the  ca  of  caput  has,  accord- 
ing to  this  analysis  of  the  word,  grown  out  of  the 
aspirate,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  radically  to 
caput.  Hence  caput  is  reducible  to  put,  and  as  the  p  is 
here  for  the  aspirate  h,put  is  reducible  to  ut,  which  is 
the  same  as  at,  and  consequently  as  ad;  and  ad,  as  shown 
above,  means  the  first,  radically  one,  and  also  the  sun  and 
Buddha.  And  when  we  further  observe  that,  from  a 
single  vowel*  being  equal  to  any  combination  of  vowels, 
such  roots  as  at,  ut,  and  ad  cannot  differ  from  aut  or  ood, 
of  which  the  former  cannot,  when  the  aspirate  is  sup- 
plied, differ  from  haut,  which  is  the  French  of  high,  and, 
without  the  aspirate,  is  equal  to  the  alt  of  altv^.  In 
haut  it  is  also  easy  to  perceive  another  form  of  hood  and 
head,  and  of  which  hafud  (Saxon  of  head)  is  still  but 
another  form.     The  root  at  is  also,  when  aspirated,  the 
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same  as  hat^  and  consequently  as  head,  after  which  hat 
has  been  named. 

Now,  2j&poi  (this  other  form  of  the  put  of  caput)  is  the 
radical  part  oipotens  Q,nd  potentia,  we  thus  discover  that 
power  has  been  called  after  height.  In  order  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  derivation,  we  need  only  observe  that 
the  S  of  the  souver  of  the  French  word  souverain  is  for 
the  aspirate  1l,  and  that  when  p,  which  is  another  com- 
mon substitute  for  the  aspirate  Tl,  replaces  the  5,  instead 
of  souver,  we  shall  have  pouver ;  that  is,  since  the  uv  of 
this  word  is  equal  to  double  U  or  double  V,  power.  A 
sovereign  is  therefore  a  power ;  that  is,  a  man  of  power, 
as  well  as  a  man  in  an  exalted  position. 

Tower  being  thus  traced  to  caput,  it  must  have  been 
called  after  height.  This  derivation  also  is  confirmed  by 
our  observing  thatjoo^  (this  other  form  Qi^e put  oi  caput) 
is  not  only  the  same  as  the  pot  of  potens  and  potentis,, 
but  also  o(  potentate,  which  is  a  synonym  of  sovereign. 

Having  referred  so  often  to  the  word  height,  it  may 
not  be  here  out  of  place  to  say  something  of  its  origin. 
When  we  drop  its  initial  aspirate,  and  so  reduce  it  to 
eight,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  this  word  a  corrupt  form 
of  at  and  ad,  which  proves  height  to  be  equal  to  head. 
And  when  we  replace  the  initial  aspirate  of  the  adjective 
high  by  its  common  substitute  6,  we  shall  instead  of  high 
obtain  high,  and  this  word  is  for  Hg,  so  that  bigness  is  but 
another  word  for  highness.  Hence  gross  in  German  means 
both  hig  and  high.  If  we  now,  instead  of  the  initial  A, 
of  high,  use  its  substitute  g,  we  shall  have  gigh,  in  which 
we  see  the  gig  of  the  Greek  gigas,  which  means  a  giant ; 
and  by  this  we  discover  that  such  a  man  was  not  called, 
as  is  supposed,  after  the  Greek  of  earth  (7^),  but  after  his 
high  stature. 

If  we  now  read  hig  from  right  to  left,  as  in  Hebrew, 
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we  shall  have  the  gV)  oi  gibbosity y  and  thus  perceive  that 
this  word  may  be  said  to  mean  i^osity,  that  is,  bigness; 
and  this  etymology  corresponds  with  the  meaning  of 
gibbosity,  which  is  defined  a  "  round  orstoellingprominence/* 
and  this  definition  means  both  bigness  and  height.  These 
etymologies  lead  still  to  another.  In  the  gib  o{  gibbosity 
we  have  the  radical  part  of  gibbet;  and  as  this  word  gib 
is,  when  read  as  in  Hebrew,  equal  to  big,  and  as  bigness 
is  the  same  as  highness,  as  shown  above,  it  follows  that 
a  gibbet  must  have  been  called  after  its  great  height,  so 
that  it  might  as  well  mean  a  sovereign  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment.  And  do  we  want  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
etymology?  If  so,  we  can  find  it  inpotence,  which  is,  as 
well  as  gibet,  the  French  of  gibbet;  and  in  potence,potens, 
and  potentate  we  have  radically  the  same  word. 

These  etymologies  serve  to  show  the  great  advantage 
of  knowing  how  to  trace  words  and  ideas  to  their  primary 
sources.  How  very  different  are  two  such  words  as  gibbet 
and  sovereign  !  Their  original  meaning — that  of  height — 
is  however  the  same.  But  to  find  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  thai  pot  is  for  caput,  and  also  for  the  FTench  potence, 
and  the  haiinpotens. 

If  we  now  attempt  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words  for  Mng,  we  shall,  while  doing  so,  not  only 
confirm  those  we  have  just  made,  but,  in  aU  probabmtjr, 
add  one  or  two  more  to  the  number. 

Having  already  found  that  in  Sanskrit,  German,  Saxon, 
and  English,  the  primary  signification  of  king  is  head  or 
chief,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  such,  too,  may  be  its 
signification  in  Greek.  But  the  ^aa  of  fiaaCKev^  is 
radically  the  same  word  as  basis  in  Latin  and  English ;  so 
that  lowness,  instead  of  head  ox  height,  seems  to  be  implied 
by  the  radical  part   of  the  Greek  word  for  king.    We 
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should^  however,  observe,  that  the  same  word  may  signify, 
as  we  have  often  seen,  both  high  and  low ;  and  this  word 
has  happens  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages  to 
mean  head^  and  to  designate  a  governor,  which  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  same  as  sovereign ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  in  this  case  the  word  bos  is  written  bash,  as  we  see  by 
bashaw;  but  bash  is  as  equal  to  bas  as  finish  is  io  finis,  so 
that  it  is  a  difference  of  no  importance.  As  to  the  ileus 
of  fiaa-iKevs,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  two 
articles  equal  to  il  and  ous,  fallen  behind  the  radical  part 
jSaa  at  two  different  epochs ;  or,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time,  having  then  some  such  form  as  ilos,  and  corre- 
sponding in  meaning  with  ille  in  Latin. 

But  there  is  another  word  in  Greek  which  had  anciently 
the  same  meaning  as  jSaacXev^,  as  we  shall  see  presently ; 
but  let  us  first  endeavour  to  discover  the  etymology  of 
reof,  which  has  been  hitherto  as  much  unknown  as  that  of 
ionig  or  hing.  M.  Max  Miiller  derives  rex  from  regere, 
to  steer^,  and  it  is  very  true — ^nothing  can  be  more  so— 
that  in  rex  and  regere  we  have  radically  the  same  word. 
JRex  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  the  derivative  of 
regere,  that  had  the  steering  of  a  vessel  never  been  heard 
of,  rex  would  be  still  in  both  form  and  meaning  the  very 
same  word  it  is  at  present.     The  more,  but  not  the 

most,  ancient  form  of  rex  must  have  been  rax  ;  and  why 

• 

so  ?  Because  its  e  is  for  0,  and  this  0  has,  as  usual,  l 
understood,  and  these  two  signs  (0  and  l)  compose  d* 
This  is  confirmed  by  rajah,  or  raja,  which  means  in 
India  a  native  prince  or  Mng,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  rex ;  but  this  I  take  to  be  a  mistake,  for 
rex  seems  to  be  less  ancient — it  is  certainly  so  in  form— 
than  either  rcjah  or  raja.  Granting,  however,  that  rajah, 
8  t*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop/'  voL  ii.  p.  258. 
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or  raja^  may  come  from  rexy  this  does  not  tell  us  after 
what  the  idea  expressed  by  either  word  was  first  called, 
without  which  knowledge  all  etymologies  are  little  better 
than  worthless. 

Now,  finding  that  rax  makes  no  sense  that  will  apply 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  knowingthat  vowels  following 
T  had  often  in  the  beginning  gone  before  it,  as  we  see  by 
the  Latin  jt?re?,  of  which  the  elder  form  por  still  remains 
in  Spanish,  and  the  present  English  word/rw^,  which  is 
in  Saxon  both  frost  and  ford ;  we  are,  from  knowing 
this,  led  to  make  the  T  and  d  of  rax  change  places,  by 
which  alteration  this  word  becomes  arxy  and  in  Latin 
an'x  means  top  or  head.  Hence  arx  corporis  is  for  the 
heady  literally  the  top  of  the  hody.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  difference  whatever  in  meaning  between  honig  or  king 
and  rex.  In  the  ahr  of  the  Greek  word  akra  {aKpa)  we 
have  still  this  word  arx,  as  we  see  when  noticing  the 
transposition  of  its  letters ;  and  as  axpa  means  also  top, 
or  summity  there  is  no  opposition  in  meaning  between  ifc 
and  arx.  Greek  scholars  do  not  therefore  mistake  when 
they  refer  to  the  identity  of  the  Latin  arx  and  the  Greek 
&Kpa.  This  serves  to  show  that  the  X  of  arx  is  equal  to 
the  h  of  oLKpa.  And  as  k  and  cIl  interchange,  we  see 
that  arXy  from  its  being  equal  to  arky  is  also  equal  to 
arch;  which,  as  ch  is  represented  in  Greek  by  this  single 
sign  ;^  makes  arch  to  be  in  this  language  ap^  j  which 
has  evidently  the  meaning  of  chief  or  kingy  since  vOiOnarch 
means  sole-^m^  or  sovereign ;  mon  being  here  for  fiovo^. 
And  arch  (ap^  is  the  radical  part  of  ap^o^,  which  means 
a  chiefy  and  as  j3aac\€v<s  meant,  according  to  Donnegan, 
'^in  remote  antiquity  any  chief  or  ruler,^'  this  affords 
sufiicient  proof  that  ap^o^  and  fiatrCkev^i  have,  when 
primarily  considered,  the  same  meaning — that  oi  chief  gt 
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king.     And  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
fiaa  of  fiaaCKkv^  is  equal  to  the  fiaa  of  fiaai^^  which  is 
significant  of  lowness,  like  basis  in  Latin  and  English ; 
even  so  has  afy)(p^  this  meaning  of  lownesSy  since  the 
authority  just  quoted  explains  it  not  only  ^'  a  leader,  a 
chief,''  but  also  "  {hQ  fundament,  the  breech/'     We  may 
say  that  the  Hebrew  word  ras  tt^K")  [ras)  has  the  same 
opposite  meanings,  for  it  signifies  head  or  chief,  and  also 
^^  YOTj poor  or  low  in  the  world/'  as  Parkhurst  has  it*. 
And  if  we  transpose  its  two  first  letters,  we  shall  have, 
with  the  exception  of  a  final  6,  the  vulgar  English  word 
for  fundament  or  breech.     And  if  we  drop  the  I  of  arise, 
which  certainly  implies  elevation,  we  shall  obtain  fiirther 
proof  of  the  opposite    ideas  high  and  low  having  been 
often  signified  alike.     We  can  see  also  in  the  Hebrew 
lL'Vr\  ras,  and  still  by  transposing  its  two  first  letters,  the 
Latin  arx,  as  well  as  rax,  rex,  and  the  raj  of  the  Indian 
word  rajah  or  raja.     As  neither  power  or  pouvoi/r  can 
differ  from  J5awj»^,j»^«^z?rd  or  jDoor,  this  afibrds  additional 
proof  that  the  same  word  may  signify  both  high  and  low. 
Let  me  now  transcribe  Donnegan's  definition  of  ap^ay, 
which  is  the  verbal  form  of  ap)(p<;.     His  words  are  :  "  To 
be  the  first,  to  do  first,  to  take  the  lead,  make  a  beginning, 
to  begin.'' 

If  we  now  supply  the  vowel  due  between  the  T  and  X 
of  the  Latin  arx,  and  so  make  arx  become  arix,  we  at 
once  discover  anotherform  of  the  aris  of  aristos  {apiaro^), 
which  means  the^*^;  and  as  arx  cannot  differ  from  the 
opx  of  apxoy,  it  is  still  the  same  word.  And  ought  not 
this  to  be,  since  apx^o  means  to  be  the^r^J^,  and  dfyxp<: 
means  ihejirst  ?  It  is  therefore  evident  that  arx,  ap')(p^, 
and  apurro^  are  radically  the  same  word,  and  to  which 

^  See  Lex.,  p.  616. 
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we  may  add  our  word  ^rst ;  for  when  we  leave  out  its^^- 
liere  only  a  lepresentative  of  the  aspirate  A — irH  remams, 
which,  frpni  its  I  having*  0  understood,  and  fix>m  0  and  % 
making  a,  becomes  arst ;  that  is,  a  vowel  being  due 
between  two  consonants,  arUt,  radical  part  of  arUios, 

We  should  now  seek  the  original  form  of  grandisy 
grand,  said  great,  of  which  etymologists  seem  to  know 
nothing,  since  they  derive  grandis  from  granum,  with  a 
sign  expressive  of  doubt,  and  grand  from  grandis.  As  to 
great,  all  they  know  of  its  origin  is  that  in.  Saxon  it  is 
the  same  word,  and  that  in  Grerman  it  is  written  grass, 
and  graot  in  Danish ;  but  as  greatness  is  power,  and,  as 
we  have  shown,  that  power  has  been  called  after  height, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  greatness  comes  from  the 
same  source.  Hence  in  English  grand  and  sublime  are 
synonyms.  Let  us  now  apply  our  rules  to  the  analyzing 
^  grand.  As  every  vowel  may  take  or  lose  a  nasal  sound, 
that  is,  have  an  71  or  an  ??^  put  after  it,  or,  when  found 
necessary,  have  either  of  these  signs  taken  from  it,  we 
obtain,  on  here  dropping  the  n  oi  grand,  gr ad,  which  is 
but  another  form  of  great.  In  grand  and  greai  we  have 
therefore  the  same  word,  and  of  which  the  Danish  groot 
is  but  another  form,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
German  gross  also.  As  the  g  in  these  different  forms  of 
the  same  word  is  for  the  aspirate  A,  and  as  it  may,  for  this 
reason,  be  left  out,  grad  becomes  rod;  that  is,  when  the 
vowel  following  T  takes  its  original  place,  ard;  and  this  is 
the  radical  part  oiarduum,  which  means  a  height,  an  eleven 
turn,  a  mountain,  &c.  But  ard  is  also,  I  shall  be  told,  the 
radical  part  of  ardor,  heat,  as  well  as  of  ardeo,  to  bum. 
And  how  are  we  to  accoimt  for  the  same  word  expressing 
these  different  ideas  ?  By  observing  that  all  ideas  called 
after  heat  can  be  traced  to  the  sun,  either  directly  or  in* 
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directly,  and  that  so  can  all  those  relating  to  height,  such 
as  heady  for  instance.  And  though  we  have  in  heat  and 
head  the  same  word,  yet  neither  of  the  ideas  they  express 
can  have  been  called  after  the  other,  but  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  source,  and  this  accounts  for  their  identity. 
Now,  as  T  and  I  do  constantly  interchange,  there  can  be 
no  difference  between  ard  and  aid,  nor  between  aid  and 
the  alt  of  altus.  In  grandis  and  altiis  we  have  therefore 
the  same  word,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  having  the 
same  meaning. 

But  is  not  gra/numy  I  may  be  asked,  radically  the  same 
as  gra/ndia?  Certainly  it  is ;  and  the  cause  of  its  being 
so  is  this;  grain,  or  granum,  being  a  principal  support  of 
life,  it  has  thence  taken  its  name ;  and  from  life  having 
been  called  after  the  supposed  author  of  life,  the  sun,  to 
which  every  such  idea  as  head  or  height  must  be  always 
traced  either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  see  how,  for  this 
reason,  graaium  and  grandis  are  radically  the  same  word. 
As  to  the  Danish  groot,  it  is  still  but  another  form  of 
great,  and  also  of  the  grad  of  grandis  above  noticed. 
And  as  the  German  gross  is  but  another  variation  of 
these  forms,  it  must  be  analyzed  in  the  same  way;  that 
is,  we  must  drop  its  g  from  its  being  a  representative  of 
the  aspirate  11,  and  its  0  must  return  to  its  first  place 
before  the  T  instead  of  being  after  it,  by  which  means 
gross  becomes  orss  :  that  is,  since  0  is  here  for  01,  and  01 
for  Of,  arss ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  same  as  the  Latin 
a/rx,  but  also  as  the  aris  of  aHstos,  Greek  of  the  first. 
The  Hebrew  tt^K")  ras  {head),  which,  when  the  Cb  returns 
to  its  first  place,  becomes  ars,  is  stiQ  the  same  word. 

By  knowing  that  these  different  forms  of  the  same 
word  are  expressive  of  height  and  consequently  oi  power, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  from  knowing  that  strength    is 
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a  synonym  oi  power y  we  may  be  asked  to  aceomit  for  ita 
name  being  so  different  in  form  from  all  the  words  to 
which  it  is  so  closely  allied  in  meaning.  But  the  word 
9i/rength  is  not  so  different  as  it  appears  to  be  &om  those 
of  the  same  meaning.  The  only  radical  part  of  strength 
is  reng,  for  its  *^  is  a  common  prefix,  being,  it  would  seem, 
a  contraction  of  the  verb  to  be  under  its  Latin  form  est^ 
or  its  German  equivalent  ist;  witness  street  being  for  est 
reety  that  is,  est  rooty  whence  route  and  road;  and  witness 
also  strap  being  for  est  rapy  that  is,  est  ropey  in  which 
cases  the  est  or  ist  has  the  power  of  a  pronominal  article, 
such  as  das  in  German,  or  this  in  English.  As  to  the 
suffix  or  ending  of  strengthy  it  is  for  the  {an  article  fallen 
behind  its  noun),  such  as  we  see  in  lengthy  tnithy  and 
fourth;  which  are  for  the  hngy  the  truey  the  four.  According 
to  this  analysis  the  word  strength  is  reduced  to  rengy 
which,  as  the  nasal  sound  may  be  omitted,  is  brought 
equal  to  regy  and  this  is  the  same  as  rexy  and  consequently 
as  rax  and  arxy  which  we  have  already  fully  explained, 
and  have  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  apx  of  afrxp^  and 

apxto. 

Strong y  I  need  scarcely  observe,  is  the  same  as  the  streng 
of  strengthy  the  0  being  for  6;  and  as  this  0  has  I  under- 
stood, and  as  0  and  I  make  dy  this  accounts  for  strong 
being  in  Saxon  written  also  Strang.  How  easy  it  is  now 
to  trace ybr^w  (the  Latin  oi  strong)  to  its  source!  From 
all  we  have  just  seen  we  know  that  the  idea  strong  must 
have  been  named  after  a  word  meaning  highy  which  is  the 
adjective  of  height y  just  as  strong  is  of  strength.  Thef 
otfortis  being  here  for  the  aspirate  A,  we  have  only  ortis 
to  account  for,  and  as  T  and  /do  constantly  interchange, 
ortis  cannot  differ  from  oltis;  and  as  0  has  here  I  imder- 
stood,  and  as  02^  is  equal  to  (X,  it  follows  that  oUis  is  the 
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same  as  altu;  and  as  the  %  otaltis  has  0  understood^  and 
as  0^  is  as  equal  to  ^  as  to  tt,  altis  is  thus  brought  equal 
to  alius,  high ;  so  that  in  fortis  and  alius  we  have  really 
the  same  word.  And  asjTand  g  may  each  represent  the 
aspirate  h,  the /ort  o{  fortis  cannot  diflPer  from  gort,  nor 
^ort,  when  the  0  falls  behind  the  V,  from  grot,  which  is 
but  another  form  of  the  Danish  groot,  and  its  English 
equivalent  great.  And  when  we  drop  the  f  oi  fortis,  it 
is  easy  to  obtain,  by  transposition,  the  arist  of  aristos 
{apuTTo^),  and  which  is  confirmed  by  this  word  {aristos) 
being  the  Greek  oi  fortissimus  as  well  as  it  is  of  the 
English  word  jirst. 

All  we  have  thus  far  said  of  honig  may  be  more  fully 
confirmed  by  what  we  are  now  going  to  observe.  The 
verb  archo  {apxfo)  means,  as  we  have  seen,  both  to  be  the 
frst  and  to  begin.  The  radical  part  of  the  latter  is  gin, 
as  is  proved  by  gynnwa.  in  Saxon,  of  which  the  gyn  is  still 
the  same  word.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the-  gan  and 
gun,  and  of  6egan  and  begun,  for  the  difierent  vowels  of 
gin,  gan,  and  gun  are  not  here  for  signifying  a  difference 
in  meaning  but  in  time.  The  form  gan,  which  is  there- 
fore equal  to  both  gin  and  gun,  happens  to  be  the  radical 
part  of  *ganaka,  one  of  the  words — according  to  M.  Max 
Miiller — ^in  Sanskrit  for  Mng.  But  if  we  give  to  the 
verb  begin  its  substantive  form  we  shall  have  beginner, 
and  as  a  king  is  not  a  beginner,  he  cannot  from  such  an 
idea  have  obtained  his  name.  But  as  he  who  begins  an 
undertaking  is  regarded  as  its  head  or  chief,  the  idea  king 
must,  from  its  having  been  taken  in  this  sense,  have 
received  a  name  not  different  from  that  of  beginner, 
though  not  called  after  it.     Hence  in  the  arch  of  arche 

{dpxv)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  archo  (apx^y)  we  have  the  same 
word,  yet  the  former  means  beginning,  and  the  latter  to 

VOL.  n.  c 
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begin,  or  to  be  the  firsty  that  is,  the  head  or  chief y  and 
consequently  the  king;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  a/9%  of 
^PX^)  ^PX^^  or  ^^chon,  is  the  word  rex  itself.  How 
evident  this  becomes,  when  we  observe  that  principium 
(the  beginning)  and  jjrinceps  {si  prince)  are,  in  both  form 
and  meaning,  radically  the  same  word ;  for  the  cep  of 
princeps  is  equal  to  the  cap  of  caput;  and  prin,  by  which 
it  is  preceded,  being  for  the  prim  of  primus,  the  entire 
word  may  be  said  to  mean  the^*^  head  or  chief.  This 
accounts  for  prince  being  so  often  taken  in  the  sianse  of 
king.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  cep  otprinceps 
is  from  the  cap  of  capio,  for  the  latter  idea  must  be  traced 
for  its  source  to  the  hand  and  not  to  the  head.  It  is  also 
a  mistake  to  derive  the  cip  of  incipio  from  the  cap  of  capio, 
for  this  cip  is  but  a  different  form  of  the  cap  of  caput. 
But  there  is  no  difference  between  the  cap  of  capio,  and 
the  hab  of  habeo,  all  such  ideas  as  taking,  having,  holding, 
&c.,  being  named  after  the  hand;  but  though  it  can  be 
easily  conceived  that  the  ap  of  capio  is  equal  to  the  ai)  of 
habeo,p  and  0  being  so  frequently  used  for  each  other, 
why  should  the  C  and  the  h  of  these  words  be  made  to 
interchange  ?  Because  the  C  is  a  common  substitute  for 
the  h,  and  it  may,  for  this  reason,  be  here  used  in  its 
stead. 

The  reader  may  receive  a  plainer  instance  and  proof 
that  the  ideas  ^m^  and  beginning  hsLveheen  signified  alike, 
though  neither  has  been  called  after  the  other,  when 
he  observes  that  ev  apxv  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  in 
principio,  as  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  serves  to  show : 
^^  iv  apxff  ^TTOLrja-ev  6  06O9  top  ovpavov  Koi  vqv  yrjv; 
in  principio  creavit  Dews  caltim  et  terram!^ 

Though  a  beginner  in  any  pursuit  holds,  when  com- 
pared with  all  above  him,  a  low  position,  yet  the  name 
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by  which  he  is  designated  may  be  one  expressive  of 
height ;  witness  ap'Xjitvo^  which  is  radically  the  same  as 
apxo^y  a  chief ,  a  word  significant  of  height.  This  obser- 
vation, though  apparently  of  little  or  no  value,  will  lead 
to  some  two  or  three  important  etymologies.  After  what 
idea,  let  me  ask,  was  tyro^  a  beginner ^  called  ?  Johnson, 
who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  find 
the  original  of  a  word  when  he  can  with  any  appearance 
of  truth  do  so,  says  nothing  of  this  word,  if  we  except  his 
telling  us  that  it  ought  to  be  written  tiro,  as  in  Latin ; 
which  is  no  etymology,  since  we  now  know  no  more  of  the 
primary  signification  of  tyro  or  tiro  than  we  knew  before. 
Webster,  however,  attempts  an  etymology  of  tyro,  but 
one  that  is  very  faulty ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to  make 
it  appear  probable,  he  gives  to  this  word  a  meaning  which 
it  never  had  nor  ever  will  have.  These  are  his  words  : 
'*Tyro  [L.  tiro;  Sp.  tiron,  {rom  tirar,io  draw,  tug, pull; 
Vort.tirar;  Fr.  tirer.  Hence  Jj.tirocimnm].  A  begin- 
ner in  learning;  a  novitiate;  one  who  tugs  in  the  rudi- 
ment's of  any  branch  of  study.  Hence  a  person  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  a  subject.^^ 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  evil  that  results  from 
wrong  derivations.  Webster,  because  he  derives  tyro 
from  words  meaning  to  draw,  pull,  or  tug,  at  once  con- 
eludes  that  such  a  person  must  have  been  so  called 
because  he  tugs  in  the  rudiments  of  whatever  he  may  be 
learning.  And  this  must  be,  he  allows  us  to  understand, 
why  a  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject  is 
caXi.edi  2l  tyro.  But  this  is  not  the  reason,  "i^ei^ker:  pulling 
nor  tugging  has  ever  suggested  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  tyro.  When  a  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
whatever  trade  or  art  he  may  be  pursuing  is  called  a 
tyrOf  it  is  because  this  word  means  a  beginner,  and   a 

C2 
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beginner  is  not  regarded  as  a  great  proficient,  but  as  a 
novitiate. 

To  what  source  must  we  now  trace  tyro  ?  To  the  same 
source  we  have  traced  its  Greek  equivalent,  archemenos 
(apx^fievos:);  namely,  to  that  of  height.  Hence  the  Latin 
alumnus — and  which  is  but  a  different  form  of  apefiivo^ — 
means  a  beginner,  and  is  justly  derived  from  alo,  to  bring 
up,  and  is  consequently  significant  of  height,  as  we  see 
more  plainly  by  its  supine  altum,  which  is  not  different 
from  the  neuter  of  altua,  high. 

The  French  of  alumnus,  eleve,  is  also  significant  of 
height,  since  its  verbal  form  Clever  means,  like  the  Latin 
alo,  to  bring  up.  We  may  now  safely  suppose  that  the 
tyr  of  tyro  is  the  same  as  the  tyr  of  tyrant,  and  such  a 
person  is  one  who  domineers  over  others,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  a  high  position.  The  primary  signification  of 
such  a  name  does  not,  however,  differ  from  that  of  a  tv/r- 
ret,  for  tyr  is  equal  to  tur,  as  we  see  by  comparing  /yran- 
nus  and  Tvpavvo^ ;  and  a  turret  has,  like  a  tower,  of  which 
it  is  the  diminutive,  been  so  called  from  its  height.  Nor 
can  the  tur  of  turret,  nor  the  word  tower  itself,  differ  from 
taur,  which  is  the  radical  part  of  the  Greek  ravpo^,  the 
Latin  taurus,  and  the  French  taureau.  It  is  thus  shown 
that  the  names  of  the  different  ideas  tyro^  tyrant,  turret 
or  tower,  and  taurus,  are  all  radically  the  same  word ; 
which  arises  not  from  these  ideas  having  been  called 
after  one  another,  but  after  the  same  idea — that  of  height. 
Let  us  now  read  the  following  observation :  ''  the  letter 
S  is  often  placed  euphonically  before  words  beginning 
with  consonants,  especially  Tlfb  and  i*/'  and  when  we  do 
place  an  S  before  the  Greek  of  bull  {raypo^)  we  shall  get 
stauros  [(rravpoi),  which  means  a  gibbet;  and  this  confirms 

^  Donnegan,  Diet. 
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our  qjbymology  of  this  instrument  of  punishment,  since 
we  have  shown  it  to  have  been  called  after  height.  And 
such  too  must  be  the  idea  after  which  a  cross  has  been 
called,  since  in  Greek  it  is  also  expressed  by  aravpo^. 

'  The  Hebrew  noun  ^bn  alp,  a  hullochy  is  also  expressive 
of  height  j  for  alp  means  a  monntam,  and  it  is  but  another 
form  of  the  alt  of  altns.  When  a  participial  noun  it  is 
written  ^^  alup,  and  is  then  thus  explained  by  Park- 
hurst,  ''one  taught,  a  disciple/^  which  confirms  our 
etymology  of  tyro,  and  proves  that  this  word  does  not, 
when  radically  considered,  diflPer  from  taurus,  though  not 
called  after  the  animal  so  named.  But  Parkhurst,  in  his 
endeavours  to  connect  the  meaning  of  ''one  taught ^^ 
with  the  name  given  to  an  ox  or  bullock,  supposes  this 
animal  to  have  been  so  styled  because  he  is  "  broken,  or 
taught  to  bear  the  yoke '/' 

This  derivation  is  as  faulty  as  the  one  given  by  Webster 
of  tyro.  Hence  when  the  real  origin  of  a  word  is  un- 
known, there  is  great  probability  that  the  definition  it 
receives  may  be  imperfect. 

But  I  was  forgetting  to  observe  that  ^\^  alp  is  also 
used  as  a  verb ;  and  then  it  means,  according  to  Park- 
hurst, "  to  direct,  guide,  teach."  As  direct  can  be  easily 
traced  to  the  Latin  dirigo,  and  as  this  verb  is  equal,  as 
the  learned  admit,  to  d^  rego,  and  as  the  reg  of  rego  can- 
not differ  from  rex,  for  which  we  have  already  fully 
accoimted,  it  follows  that  this  Hebrew  word  for  bullock 
might,  from  the  animal  so  named  having  been  called 
after  height,  have  served  to  signify  all  such  ideas  as 
power,  strength,  dominion,  sovereign,  governor,  &c.  Hence 
though  M.  Max  Miiller  makes  a  grave  mistake  when  he 
derives  rex  from  regere,  to  steer,  he  would  not  have  erred 

0  Lex.,  p.  19. 
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if  he  had  said  that  rex  and  regere  are  radically  the^me 
word ;  for  to  steer  a  vessel  is  to  direct ^  to  govern  it  in  its 
course.  And  if  it  seem  doubtful  that  a  Hebrew  word  for 
ox  or  bullock  should,  when  used  verbally,  have,  by  its 
then  signifying  to  direct,  such  a  meaning,  ought  not  our 
doubt  to  vanish,  when  we  find  that  the  same  happens 
even  in  English  ?  Thus  in  this  language  the  noun  steer 
means  an  ox  or  a  bullock,  whilst  when  used  as  a  verb  it 
means,  in  the  words  of  Webster,  ''to  direct, to  govern; 
particularly  to  direct  and  govern  the  course  of  a  ship  by 
the  movements  of  the  helm!*  The  only  liberty  I  have 
taken  with  this  definition  has  been  to  underline  the  word 
helmy  which  has  here  made  its  appearance  unexpectedly, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  confirming,  as  it  were,  one  and 
all  of  the  latter  etymologies ;  for  it  is  the  same  as  helmet^ 
and  both  words  are  thus  joined  and  explained  by  Webster : 
"  Helm,  Helmet,  defensive  armour  for  the  head;  a  head- 
piece; a  morion/' 

Now,  though  there  is  no  relationship  whatever  between 
the  helm  of  a  ship  and  a  soldier's  helmet y  yet  they  make 
only  one  word,  which  arises  from  both  ideas  coming  from 
the  same  source.  Thus  the  helm  of  a  ship  may  be  called 
its  ^dafi?-piece,  since  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  it  is 
governed ;  and  hence  it  is  in  Latin  guhernamlum,  and  in 
French  gouvernail,  which  are  but  other  words  for  guher* 
nator  and  gouverneury  or  governor*  And  as  to  a  soldier's 
helmet,  it  must,  like  a  hat,  have  been  called  after  that  to 
which  it  belongs,  namely,  the  head;  and  to  this  source, 
as  already  shown,  may  be  traced  all  such  ideas  as  chiefs 
captain,  king,  governor,  sovereign,  &c. 

There  are  other  etymologies  suggested  by  the  word 
helmet,  which  I  beg  to  leave  unnoticed,  for  the  reason 
that  they  might  not  appear  to  others  as  evident  as  they 
do  to  myself.     But  there  is  an  observation  suggested  by 
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the  Greek  of  bull  [taurtf^y  ravposi)  which  should  not  be 
omitted.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  euphonic  ten- 
dency to  sound  t  with  an  S  prefixed  to  it,  and  that  tauros 
does,  for  this  reason,  became  stauros,  which  means  both  a 
gibbet  and  a  cross.  The  word  stauros  ought,  therefore, 
to  mean  2^. bull  as  well  as  a  cross  or  a  gibbet;  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  noun  steer  in  English,  which  cannot  differ 
from  the  si>qur  of  stauros.  But  si^wr  must  have  once 
been  only  aur^  which  is  the  Hebrew  of  lights  and  light 
has  been  called  after  the  sun ;  by  which  we  see  that  the 
same  word  must,  when  slightly  modified  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  have  served  to  name  the  bully  a  crosSy  and 
the  sun.  And  though  the  bull  has  been  designated  by  a 
word  expressive  only  of  his  great  height  and  bulk,  yet 
from  every  such  idea  having  received  a  name  equal  to 
one  or  more  of  the  many  appellations  by  which  the  sun 
was  once  signified,  the  bull  became,  like  firCy^L  object 
of  worship  all  over  the  world. 

And  as  the  sun  was  anciently  regarded  as  a  saviour y 
even  so  was  the  bully  because  having  a  name  not  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  smi.  Hence  t^^K  aljp  with  5  pre- 
fixed, as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  A,  becomes  saVpy 
which  is  the  same  as  the  sah  of  salvatory  saviour.  But 
if  instead  of  an  S  as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  A,  we 
use  €,  alp  (a  bull  or  a  bullock)  will  become  calpy  that  is, 
calv  or  calf.  By  this  it  is  shown  that  the  calf  was  called 
after  its  parent.  The  calf  may,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
bull  have  been  revered  as  a  saviour  or  mediator.  Hence 
the  following  from  Higgins :  '^  In  the  earliest  time  of 
which  we  have  any  history,  God  the  Creator  was  adored 
under  the  form  or  emblem  of  a  bull.  After  that  we  read 
of  Him  under  the  form  of  a  calf  or  two  calves  ^J^ 

^^  In  the  ancient  collections  we  often  meet  with  a  per- 

7  Anac.y  vol.  i.  p.  642. 
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son  in  the  prime  of  life^  sometimes  male^  sometimes 
female^  killing  a  young  hulL  This  hull  was  the  media- 
torial Mithra,  slain  to  make  atonement  for^  and  to  take 
away,  the  sins  of  the  worid.  This  was  the  god  bully  to 
whom  the  prayers  are  addressed  which  we  find  in  Bryant 
and  Faber,  and  in  which  he  is  expressly  called  the  ift?- 
diafor, 

"  This  is  the  Bull  of  Persia,  which  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Mr.  Faber  identify  with  Buddha  or  Mahabad.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  bull  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  was  succeeded  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb,  called 
by  the  Brahmins  the  Tajna^  or  Agni^  or  Om-an,  sacrifice, 
or  the  sacrifice  of  the  A(^ni  or  oi  fire  by  our  Indians. 
The  doctrine  arose  among  the  Indians  in,  comparatively 
speaking,  modern  times.  While  the  sun  was  in  Taurus^ 
the  hull  was  slain  as  the  vicarious  sacrifice ;  when  it  got 
into  Aries y  the  ram  or  lamb  was  substituted  *.'' 

As  we  have  just  found  that  the  calf  was  called  after 
the  bully  we  should  expect  to  find  the  lamb  having  a  name 
similar  to  that  of  its  parent  the  ram.  Hence  as  T  and  / 
do  very  often  interchange,  may  we  not  suppose  that  lam 
(for  lamb)  is  equal  to  ram  ?  Hence  ^3  hr  means  according 
to  Parkhurst',  a  ^^  lamb  or  young  sheep ',  and  its  plural 
form  Dn3  hrim  is  rendered  (battering)  rams  and  captains.^' 
In  Greek  also  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  close  resem- 
blance between  the  old  word  a/09  (a  lamV)  and  the  Latin 
arieSy  a  ram. 

In  Hebrew  DK*^  fam  means,  as  Higgins  justly  observes^ 
both  a  bull  and  a  ram '.  It  was,  no  doubt,  firom  the 
words  for  bully  ramy  and  lamhy  being  equal  to  some  of 

•  Anac.,  vol.  i.  p.  707.  »  Lex.,  p.  287.  >  P.  288. 

<  See  Auac,  yoI.  i.  p.  281,  and  Parkhorst,  Lex.,  p.  14. 
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those  naming  the  sun^  that  arose  the  superstitious  belief 
of  a  relationship  between  these  animals  and  the  great 
object  then  worshipped  over  all  the  earth.  As  to  the 
origin  of  burnt  oflferings,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  animaPs  name  and  that  of  fire,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  sun,  happening  to  be  also  found  identical, 
such  as  the  words  agnus  and  ignia  must  have  once 
been. 

Nothing  has  been  hitherto  more  difficult  to  account 
for  than  the  universal  practice  of  presenting  slaughtered 
or  burnt  animals  to  the  Deity  as  a  most  acceptable 
ofi*ering.  But  if  the  words  designating  such  animals  as 
were,  on  account  of  their  names,  made  sacred  to  the  sun, 
happened  to  have  also  the  meaning  of  interpoBition^ 
saviour  or  mediator ;  this  was  sufficient  for  their  being 
offered  as  a  suitable  sacrifice  to  the  prevailing  object  of 
worship,  whatever  it  might  be.  One  of  th«  words  in 
Hebrew  for  ram  is  b*^  ail;  but  it  happens  to  have  also 
the  meaning  of  interposition  *  j  and  no  more  was  needed 
to  cause  the  ram  to  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  mediator. 
And  as  the  sun  was  the  universal  divinity,  this  accounts 
for  the  barbarous  practice  under  consideration  having, 
in  remote  times,  been  common  to  all  nations,  his  name 
being  always  found  equal  to  one  for  saviour y  and  hence 
for  mediator  and  protector, 

Godfrey  Higgins  was  a  close  observer  as  well  as  a 
profound  reasoner ;  but  he  certainly  mistakes  when  he 
believes  he  has  discovered  the  real,  origin  of  religious 
sacrifices.  His  account  is  as  follows:  ^^ Learned  men 
have  exercised  great  ingenuity  in  their  endeavours 
to  discover  the  origin  and  reason  of  sacrifices  (a  rite 
common  to  both  Jews  and  heathens),  in  which  they  have 

*  Parkhurst,  p.  14. 
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found  great  diflSculty.  They  have  sought  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  what  was  swimming  on  the  surface.  The 
origin  of  sacrifice  was  evidently  a  gift  to  the  priest,  or 
the  cunning  man,  or  the  Magus  or  Druid,  to  induce  him 
to  intercede  with  some  unknown  being  to  protect  the 
timid  or  pardon  the  guilty;  a  trick  invented  by  the 
rogues  to  enable  them  to  cheat  the  fools ;  a  contrivance 
of  the  idle  possessing  brains  to  live  upon  the  labour  of 
those  without  them.  The  sacrifice,  whatever  it  might 
be  in  its  origin,  soon  became  a  feast,  in  which  the  priest 
and  his  votary  were  partakers ;  and  if,  in  some  instances, 
the  body  of  the  victim  was  burnt,  for  the  sake  of 
deluding  the  multitude,  with  a  show  of  disinterestedness 
on  the  part  of  the  priest,  even  then,  that  he  might  not 
lose  all,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  skin.     (Lev.  vii.  8.) 

'^  But  it  was  in  very  few  instances  that  the  flesh  was 
really  burnt,  even  in  burnt  ofierings.  (Deut.  xii.  2.) 
'And  thou  shalt  ofier  thy  burnt  offerings,  the  flesh 
and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God : 
and  the  blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be  poured  out 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt 
EAT  the  flesh :  not  Iv/rn  it.'  At  first  the  sacrifice  was  a 
feast  between  the  priest  and  devotee,  but  the  former  very 
soon  contrived  to  keep  it  all  for  himself;  and  it  is 
evident  from  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  that  when  there 
was  more  than  the  priest  could  consume,  he  sent  the 
overplus  to  market  for  sale  *.'' 

But  it  is  difficult  .to  conceive  that  so  singular  a  mode 
of  deception  could  have  been  practised  overall  the  world, 
even  among  nations  widely  apart  from  one  another, 
and  between  which  no  intercourse  can  have  ever 
existed.    Words  could   not,  however,  have  led  to    so 

^  Anoc,  voL  1.  p.  89. 
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cruel  and  unnatural  a  practice  until  their  first  meanings 
were  forgotten,  and  they  were  perceived  to  have  those 
which  had  never  been  intended  for  them.  And  as  the 
first  name  given  to  the  sun  is  the  parent  of  all  other  words, 
and  as  it  is  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  this 
accounts  for  the  doctrine  of  sacrifices  having  every- 
where sprung  from  the  same  source.  Learned  Christians 
do  not  therefore  mistake  when  they  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  universal  rite  must  have  had  the  same 
origin;  but  they  do  mistake  when  they  regard  it  as  a 
Divine  institution,  first  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  and 
communicated  through  them  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  this  mistake  was  in  the  beginning  the  more 
grievous  as  it  then  led  not  only  to  the  slaughtering 
and  burning  of  animals  as  an  efficacious  atonement  for 
sins,  but  even  to  the  crucifixion  of  human  beings. 

Godfrey  Higgins  continues  thus:  "It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  very  general  reception  of  the  practice 
of  sacrifice,  it  being  found  among  almost  all  nations. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Faber:  ^Throughout  the  whole  world  we  find  a 
notion  prevalent  that  the  gods  could  only  be  appeased 
by  bloody  sacrifices.  Now  this  idea  is  so  thoroughly 
arbitrary,  there  being  no  obvious  and  necessary  con- 
nexion, in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  between 
slaughtering  a  man  or  a  beast,  and  recovering  of  the 
Divine  favour  by  the  slaughterer,  that  its  very  imiver- 
saliiy  involves  the  necessity  of  concluding  that  all 
nations  have  borrowed  it  from  some  common  source.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  so  strange 
but  that  an  imrestmined  superstition  might  have 
excogitated  it.  This  solution  does  by  no  means  meet 
the  difficulty.     If  sacrifice  had  been  in  use  only  among 
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the  inhabitants   of  a  single   country,  or  among  those 
of  some  few  neighbouring  countries,  who  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  much  mutual  intercourse,  no  fair 
objection  could  be  made  to  the  answer.     But  what  we 
have  to  account  for  is,  the  universality  of  the  practice; 
and  such  a  solution  plainly  does  not  account  for  such 
a  circumstance;    I  mean  not   merely  the   existence  of 
sacrifice,  but  its  universality.     An  apparently  irrational 
notion,  struck  out  by  a  wild  fanatic  in  one  country,  and 
forthwith   adopted    by  his   fellow-citizens  (for   such  is 
the   hypothesis    requisite  to    the   present   solution),  is 
yet    found   to   be    equally   prevalent   in  all  countries. 
Therefore  if  we  acquiesce  in  this  solution,  we  are  bound 
to  believe,  either  that  all  nations,  however  remote  from 
each  other,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  original  inventor, 
or  that  by  a  most  marvellous  subversion  of  the  whole 
system  of  calculating  chances,  a  great  number  of  fanatics, 
severally  appearing  in  every  country  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  without  any  mutual  communication,  strangely 
hit  upon  the  self-same  arbitrary  and  inexplicable  mode  of 
propitiating  the  Deity.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two   suppositions  is  the  most    improbable.      The 
solution,  therefore,  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
fact  of  the  universality.  Nor  can  the  fact — I  will  be  bold 
to  say — be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  except  by  the  sup- 
position that  no  one  nation  borrowed  the  rite  from  another 
nation,  but  that  all  alike  received  it  from  a  conunon 
origin  of  most  remote  antiquity*.''^ 

Here  the  concluding  observation,  that  all  nations 
must  have  received  the  idea  of  sacrificing  from  a  com- 
mon origin  is  very  true,  it  being  utterly  impossible 
to    account  otherwise   for  its   prevalence  in  all  parte 

'  Anac.  vol,  i.  p.  89,  90. 
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of  the  world.  But  the  nature  of  its  origin  has  been 
hitherto  as  much  unknown  as  that  of  the  Trinity 
or  any  other  impenetrable  mystery.  When  Faber  says 
that  no  nation  ever  borrowed  this  rite  from  any  other 
nation,  he  alludes,  of  course,  to  very  remote  times,  and 
to  those  nations  separated  by  immense  distances  from 
one  another,  and  between  which  no  relationship  can  have 
ever  existed. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  from  the  ram  and  the  hull 
being  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  same  word  (though 
this  did  not  happen  always)  they  must  have  been  named 
after  the  same  idea ;  yet  it  was  not  so.  The  ram  was 
called  after  his  horns,  and  not,  like  the  bull,  from  his 
great  size,  or  from  his  being  the  chief  or  head  one  of 
his  herd.  Then  how  have  they  obtained  the  same  name? 
By  a  horn  having  been  named  from  its  ending  in  a  point, 
from  its  serving  like  a  sword  as  a  pointed  instrument  of 
defence.  And  as  the  point  of  any  thing  is  its  top  part, 
this  idea  has  therefore  obtained  a  name  not  different  from 
that  of  height,  after  which  the  bull  has  been  called,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  ram  and  the  hull  having,  in  some 
languages,  the  same  name,  though  not  called  after  the 
same  idea. 

We  have  another  observation  to  make  respecting  the 
idea  Hngy  which  will  confirm  still  further  our  etymology 
of  this  word.  Farther  back  we  saw  that  words  signi- 
fying roan  have  eaeh  the  meaning  of  one ;  so  that  king 
and  man  ought,  I  may  be  told,  to  be  expressed  alike, 
and  yet  these  words  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
form.  And  so  they  may,  and  yet  be  the  same  word,  even 
if  they  had  not  so  much  as  a  letter  in  common.  Now 
the  gan  of  ganaha  is  its  radical  part,  but  not  its  root, 
which  is  wn,  and  this  is  also  the  root  of  ma/n,.     And 
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though  the  word  man  does  not  mean  a  king,  yet  that  it 
might  have  done  so  is  shown  by  the  Saxon  word  cwen^ 
which^  as  it  means  both  a  woman  and  a  queen,  serves  to 
show  that  so  might  moft  mean  a  king  as  well  as  what  it 
does  mean^  since  it  is  the  masculine  of  cwen,  a  fooman. 
In  ctoen  and  queen  we  have  therefore  the  same  word^ 
their  chief  difference  in  form  arising  from  the  aspirate  h 
being  represented  differently,  in  the  one  word  by  ew  and 
in  the  other  by  qu.  That  I  do  not  mistake  in  taking 
the  cw  of  cwen  as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  h,  be- 
comes very  evident  when,  instead  of  this  substitute,  we 
use  the  h,  for  cwen  will  then  become  Aen;  and  as  a 
Aen-bird  means  a^  female-bird,  it  follows  that  ien  is  but 
another  word  for  cicen  or  tooman,  and  that  a  hen^bird  is 
in  meaning  literally  a  vxyman-bird.  This  is  beautifully 
confirmed  by  Bosworth,  who,  though  he  knew  not  thai 
cw  can  serve  as  substitute  for  A,  says  that  cwen  is  ''  put 
before  noims  to  denote  the  gender  ;^'  and  he  gives  the 
following  as  an  example :  '^  Owen-fugel,  a  Aen^bird/^ 
Another  form  of  both  cwen  and  queen  is  quean,  pro- 
nounced like  queen ;  and  it  still  means  a  woman,  but 
conventionally  " a  worthless  woman" 

Should  I  be  now  asked  if  there  be  any  difference 
between  cwen,  meaning  a  woman,  and  cwen,  meaning  a 
queen,  I  should  answer  that  in  form  there  is  no  differ- 
ence whatever,  but  that  in  meaning  the  difference  is  very 
considerable.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  word  cwen 
means  OTie.  Thus,  when  signifying  a  woman  it  means 
one,  but  any  one  of  the  feminine  gender — ^there  is  no 
distinction  as  to  rank.  But  when  cwen  signifies  the  wtfe. 
of  a  king,  though  it  still  means  only  one,  it  is,  conven- 
tionally, one  in  the  sense  oi  first;  the  head  one,  the  jt?ri«- 
cipal  one.     The   Saxon  of  quean  is  cwene,  which  still 
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means  one,  but  conventioiially^  a  bad  one.  Bosworth 
defines  it  "  a  common  woman^  a  harlot/' 

What  difierence  is  there  now  in  meaning  between 
cwen,  a  queen,  and  cyng,  a  king  ?  There  is  none ;  their 
difference  in  form  serves  to  distinguish  the  one  sex  from 
the  other;  and  when  we  remark  that  C  had  anciently 
the  sound  of  k,  we  at  once  see  that  eyng  cannot  differ 
from  Mng  or  konig.  Hence  king  and  qtceen  have  each 
the  meaning  of  one.  And  can  this  etymology  be  con- 
firmed still  further  ?  It  can ;  for  as  cwen  means  both 
looman  and  queen,  it  follows  since  woman,  as  shown  by 
our  etymology  of  homo,  means  one,  that  such  too  must 
be  the  primary  signification  of  the  Saxon  cwen,  and 
consequently  of  its  masculine  form  cyn^. 

And  this  bemg  granted,  it  were  as  just  to  derive  king 
from  a  word  meaning  man  as  from  one  meaningy^^^^^. 
Nor  would  a  very  plausible  reason  be  needed  for  such  a 
derivation ;  for  as  man  is  allowed  to  be  the  noblest  of  all 
God's  works,  so  is  a  king  allowed  to  be  the  noblest  of 
men.  But  such  a  derivation  is  only  plausible  \  a  king 
was  never  called  after  either  father  or  man,  but  after 
one  taken  in  the  sense  oi  first,  or,  which  has  the  same 
origin,  head  or  chief. 

In  order  to  find  another  very  plain  proof  that  king  has 
this  meaning  ot  first,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  these 
three  forms  of  the  same  word — begin,  began,  begun ;  of 
which  the  primary  signification — ^that  oi  beginning — ^is  the 
same ;  for  the  very  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  these 
words — ^the  change  of  one  vowel  for  another — has  been 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  present 
from  the  past  time,  and  not  for  altering  the  original 
sense.  But  the  radical  parts  of  begin,  began,  and  begun 
are  gin,  gan,  and  gun,  as  we  see  when  we  observe  that 
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the  radical  part  of  gynnan  (Saxon  of  to  hegiri)  is  gyn^ 
which  cannot  diflfer  from  the  gin  of  hegin.  Now  as  this 
word  gin  is  but  another  form  of  both  gan  and  gun^  and 
b&gan  is  the  radical  part  of  ganaka,  which,  according  to 
M.  Max  Miiller,  means  a  king  in  Sanskrit,  it  follows 
that  this  word  may,  from  its  being  radically  the  same  as 
the  verb  to  begin^  be  correctly  defined  a  beginner.  And 
as  the  beginner  of  any  kind  of  work  is  the^r*^  employed 
upon  it,  it  follows  that  a  beginner  means  he  who  is  or 
who  was  ihe  first.  All  this  is  fiilly  confirmed  by  what 
we  have  already  stated,  namely,  that  €v  apyrj^  or  its  Latin 
representative  in  principio,  may  be  rendered  into  English 
either  by  at  first  or  in  the  beginning y  both  ways  being 
equally  correct. 

And  as  the  roots  of  gin,  gan,  and  gun  are  in,  an,  and 
un,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  each  of  these  three  words  a 
difierent  form  of  the  German  ein,  the  English  one,  and 
the  French  un,  though  every  such  word  might  as  well 
end  with  any  other  consonant  as  with  U,     And  though 
one  is  thus  the  root  of  the  several  important  words  just 
noticed,  its  acceptation  is  not,  however,  always  the  same. 
Thus  ganaka,  TnQ^mTig  father,  is  not,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, the  same  as  ganaka,  meaning  king ;  nor  is  cwen, 
the  Saxon  of  queen,  the  same  in  meaning  as  cwen,  which 
in  this  language  signifies  woman.     And  though  the  root 
of  the  word  man   (that  is  an)  does  not  difier  from  the 
root  of  the  gan  of  ganak,  whether  the  latter  be  taken  in 
the  sense  oi father  or  king,  yet  they  are  no  way  related 
to  each  other,  neither yb^^  or  king  having  been  called 
after  man,  nor  man  after  either y^^^^  or  king.    But  there 
is  a  close  relationship  between  man  and  cwen  when  the 
latter  means  a  woman;  so  much  so,  that  we  may  regard 
them  as  the  same  word,  their  difierence  in  form  serving 
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only  to  distinguish  the  one  sex  from  the  other.  When 
we  now  observe  that  man  and  cwen  have,  notwithstand- 
ing their  relationship,  only  one  letter  in  common; 
a  queen  and  cwen^  a  womany  which  do  not  express  kindred 
ideas,  are  written  exactly  alike  \  we  see  that  some  words 
may  differ  from  one  another  considerably  in  form,  though 
closely  allied  in  meaning,  whilst  others  that  are  not  at 
all  allied  in  meaning  may  be  very  much  so  in  form. 

So  much  for  the  primary  signification  of  the  German 
word  honig.  And  during  this  inquiry  what  a  number  of 
important  etymologies  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought 
to  light !  of  which  several  accoimt  for  the  origin  of  old 
superstitious  practices.  Only  witness  what  is  discovered 
by  our  notice  of  the  word  bully  and  how  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  thence  derived  we  have  been 
able  to  account  for  all  nations,  even  those  between  which 
no  relationship  ever  existed,  having  regarded  burnt  offer- 
ings as  an  acceptable  atonement  with  the  offended  object 
of  worship  for  man^s  transgressions.  Of  all  supersti- 
tions this  one  has  appeared  the  most  inexplicable,  inas- 
much as  it  extended  not  only  to  harmless  animals  but  to 
human  beings  also.  This  barbarous  belief  could  not, 
however,  have  begun  to  obtain  until  some  considerable 
time  after  the  original  meanings  of  words  were  wholly 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHGENIX. 

I  AM  induced  to  attempt  the  etymology  of  this  word  for 
two  reasons :  the  first  is,  that  it  does  not  in  one  resj^ect 

VOL.  n.  2> 
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differ  from  the  German  konig  just  noticed;  and  the 
second  is^  that  the  cause  of  its  meaning  a  certain  fabulous 
bird  has  not  been  hitherto  known. 

As  the  k  of  konig  does  but  represent  the  aspirate  h^ 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  jdA  of  pAosnixy  so  that  konig 
being  reducible  to  onig,  phcenix  is  reducible  to  cenix  ;  and 
these  reduced  forms — onig  and  anix — are  equal  to  each 
other,  and  their  radical  meaning  is  one.  But  tiie 
identity  in  this  respect  between  the  two  words  goes  no 
ferther  j  for  the  meaning  one^  when  it  refers  to  konig y 
stands  ior  first ,  whilst  when  it  refers  to  phcenix  it  means 
alone^  and  consequently  single. 

This  bird  was  thought  to  live  longer  than  any  other 
animal^  to  have  red  plumage^  to  be  always  single^  and^ 
on  being  consumed  by  fire,  to  be  bom  over  again  from 
its  own  ashes.  But  why  was  it  supposed  to  have  been 
a  bird  more  than  any  other  creature?  because  its  name 
in  Greek  {<\mvt^  must  in  the  beginning  have  been  often 
heard  without  its  aspirate  ^,  and  then  it  was  but  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  ola)v6<;,  a  bird;  or  the  radical  parts  of  each 
word,  that  is,  oiv  and  ouov,  must  by  many  persons  have 
been  pronounced  so  much  alike  as  to  have  been  often 
confounded.  The  oicov  of  ouovo^  must  have  been  also 
mistaken  for  ald)v,  which  means  a  very  long  space  of  time; 
it  may  even  mean  eternity.  This  will  account  for  the 
<l>ocvi^,  when  its  name  had  not  the  aspirate,  having  been 
thought  to  live  to  a  very  great  age.  If  we  now  observe 
that  evLKo^  means  single,  or  alone,  and  that  from  its  as- 
pirate being  equal  to  <^,  it  cannot  differ  from  ^h/iKO^,  its 
radical  identity  with  <I>oIvl^  becomes  very  apparent.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  the  red  plumage  of  the  bird  to  ac- 
count for,  and  which  presents  no  diflSculty  whatever; 
since  without  submitting  it  to  the  least  alteration^  the 
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word  ^o2vi^  is  not  only  the  Greek  of  pAmnix  but  also  of 
red  or  purple.  But  I  was  forgetting  to  tell  why  the 
phoenix  on  being  consumed  was  thought  to  be  bom  over 
ag^in,  and  even  from  its  own  ashes.  When  this  belief 
prevailed  the  aspirate  of  ^oti^t^  must  have  been  repre- 
sented by  Ky  and  then  the  word  was  Kolvi^y  and  koIvi^ 
must  have  been  often  confounded  with  Kovi^y  which 
happens  to  be  the  Greek  of  asheB^  and  is  but  a  different 
form  of  its  Latin  equivalent  cinisy  the  C  of  the  latter 
having  been  anciently  sounded  as  K.  So  much  for  the 
origin  of  the  belief  that  once  prevailed  respecting  this 
fabulous  bird. 

The  most  usual  etymology  hitherto  given  of  phiznix 
consists  in  its  Greek  and  Latin  forms  being  submitted 
to  the  inquirer^  as  all  that  can  be  said  of  its  origin.  De 
Roquefort  and  M.  Littre  have  attempted  to  go  a  little 
farther^  but  it  were  better  they  had  made  no  such  at- 
tempt. De  Roquefort  says  the  phoenix  was  so  called 
because  its  plumage  was  red ;  as  if  any  one  could  tell  the 
colour  of  a  bird  which  this  authority  allows  to  be  fabu- 
lous. He  should  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  why  the 
plumage  of  the  phoenix  was  thought  to  be  red  more  than 
any  other  colour.  His  words  are,  "Phoenix,  du  grec 
phoinix,  rouge,  couleur  de  pourpre ;  ainsi  appele  de  la 
couleur  de  son  plumage.'^  But  I  should  observe  that  he 
b^pins  his  article  by  styling  the  phoenix  ^'  oiseau  fabu- 
leux/'  M.  Littre^s  etymology  of  phoenix  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  name  of  the  bird  he 
attempts  to  explain,  but  rather  its  colour;  his  words  being, 
''  <f>oivi^,  le  phenix,  proprement  le  rouge,  de  <l>o2vi^,  phe- 
nicien,  k  cause  que  les  Pheniciens  avaient  decouvert  la 
pourpre.^' 

These  two  faulty  etymologies  of  <f>oivi^  serve  to  show 

D  2 
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the  advantage  we  have  by  our  fixed  principles  over  philo- 
logists, who  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  settled  princi- 
ples of  any  kind  whatever. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OALETAS. 

M.  LiTTRfe,  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary,  even  on  the 
same  page  where  he  refers  to  esjaiigle,  allows  his  readers 
to  understand  that  he,  and  he  alone,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  the  original  of  galbtas  ;  an  etymo- 
logy that  lay  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  his  predecessors, 
and  which  he  himself  did  not  make  but  fortuitously,  that 
is,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world.  But  has  he,  after 
all,  made  this  grand  discovery  ?  By  no  means ;  as  I  am 
now  going  to  show.  But  let  us  first,  quote  M.  Littre^s 
own  words.  Alluding  to  the  happy  discoveries  in  ety- 
mology which  are  sometimes  made  fortuitously,  he  says : 
'^  Un  cas  de  ce  genre  m'a  et^  fourni  par  mes  lectures,  et 
de  la  sorte  j'ai  pu  donner  une  etymologic  necessairement 
manquee  par  tons  mes  devanciers  qui  n^avaient  pas  mis  la 
main  sur  ce  petit  fait.  II  s'agit  de  galetas  ;  Menage  le 
tire  de  valetostasis,  station  des  valets ;  Scheler  songe  au 
radical  de  galerie ;  on  a  cit^  un  mot  arabe,  catata^ 
chambre  haute ;  Diez  n^en  parle  pas,  ce  qui,  en  ^absence 
de  tout  document,  etait  le  plus  sage.  Quittons  le  do- 
maine  des  conjectures  qui  ne  peuvent  pas  plus  fitre 
refut^es  que  verifiees,  et  venons  aux  renseignements  par- 
ti culiers  qui,  dans  des  significations  que  j'appellerai  for- 
tuites,  contiennent  seuls  ^explication.  Galetas  est,  de 
Pefficacite  de  ces  trouvailles,  une  excellente  preuve ;  en 
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effet,  qui  le  croirait  ?  [ce  ne  serait  pas  moi,  toujours.] 
C'est  la  haute  et  orgueilleuse  tour  de  Galata  k  Constan- 
tinople qui,  de  si  loin,  est  venue  foumir  un  mot  ^  la 
langue  fran9aise.  Galata  a  commence  par  quitter  Fac- 
ception  speciale  pour  prendre  le  sens  general  de  tour, 
puis  il  s^est  applique  k  une  partie  d^un  Edifice  public  de 
Paris;  enfin  ce  n'est  plus  aujourd'hui  qu^un  miserable 
reduit  dans  une  maison.  II  n'a  fallu  rien  moins  que 
Texpedition  des  croises  de  la  fin  du  douzieme  siecle,  leur 
traite  avec  les  Venitiens  qui  les  detouma  de  la  Terre  Sainte 
sur  Constantinople,  la  prise  de  cette  ville,  I'etablissement 
momentane  d'une  dynastic  fran9aise  k  la  place  des  princes 
grecs,  pour  que  le  nom  d^une  locality  etrangere  s^intro- 
duisit  dans  nptre  langue  et  y  devint  un  terme  vulgaire. 
Galetas  est  alle  toujours  se  degradant ;  parti  des  rives 
du  Bosphore  dans  tout  Y  eclat  des  souvenirs  de  la  seconde 
Kome,  il  s'est  obscur^ment  perdu  dans  les  demeures  de  la 
pauvret^  et  du  desordre'/' 

As  M.  Littre  has  brought  this  etymology  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Paris,  he  must  admit  that  it  is— at  least 
in  one  sense  of  the  word — r2i^QT  far-fetched.  But  there 
was  not  the  least  necessity  for  his  bringing  it  from  so 
great  a  distance.  He  could  have  foimd  the  original  in 
his  own  street ;  perhaps,  for  aught  I  know,  in  his  own 
house. 

The  radical  part  oi  galetas,  not  its  root,  is  galet;  and 
as  \  and  T  do,  from  their  being  the  same  letter  under 
two  different  forms,  often  interchange,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  difference  between  galet  and  garet,  the  latter 
being  now  written  garret,  that  the  short  sound  of  the 
a  in  galet  might  be  preserved.  If  M.  Littr^  will  now 
look  out,  in  any  English  and  French  dictionary  for  gar^ 

•  Preface,  p.  34. 
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rety  he  will  find  it  rendered  into  French  by  both  grenier 
and  galetaSy  which  two  words — as  if  synonyms — ^are  often 
used  indifferently.     And  if  he  will  now  look  out  in  a 
French  and  English  dictionary  for  galetaSy  he  will  find 
it  represented  by  garret.     Now  as  the  gal  of  the  gaki 
of  galetas  cannot  differ  from  the  gar  of  garret,  nor  gar 
from  far,  any  more  than  gero  and  fero  can  differ  from 
each  other ;  and  B&far  has  in  Latin  the  meaning  of  grain 
or  corn,  we  thus  see  that  galetas  and  grain  are  radically 
the  same  word.     And  as  a  place  for  holding  grain  is 
named  a  grenier,  such  too  must  have  been  the  first  use 
ever  made  of  a  galetas,  and  consequently  of  a  ^a^rr^^. 
When  we  now  allow  the  CL  of  gar  to  fall  behind  its  r, 
as  vowels  preceding  this  consonant  frequently  do ;  this 
word  will  then  become  gra,  which,  as  every  vowel  may 
or  may  not  receive  the  nasal  sound,  is  equal  to  the  gran 
of  granum.     It  is  thus  shown  that  in  the  gal  of  galetas, 
the  gar  of  garret,  the  Latin  far,  the  gran  of  granum, 
and  the  French  and  English  grain,  we  have  radically 
one  and  the  same  word.     Bat  what  is  its  primary  sig- 
nification ?     As  grain  or  corn  serves  to  support  life,  it 
must,  like  water,  have  been  called  after  life;  so  that 
words    expressing    ideas  relating    to  grain  should  be 
traced  to  the  same  source.      Hence  as  bread  is  made 
from  grain,  it  must  have  been  called  after  it,  and  have 
consequently  the   same   primary  signification,  that    of 
life.     Such  reasoning  as  this  will  necessarily  lead  to  the 
conclusion    that  the    same   word    might   mean   either 
bread  or  water,  these  two  ideas  being  traceable  to  the 
same  source.     Hence  in  Gaelic  the  word  bar,  which  is 
marked  obsolete,  means  bread;  and  under  barach  I  find 
the  following:  "Genitive  of  bair  or  bar,  the  sea;^^  so 
that  from  the  sea  having  been  called  after  water,  as  is 
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also  shown',  it  follows  that  the  old  Gaelic  word  har  means 
\)oth  bread  and  water,  Parkhurst  does  not,  therefore, 
mistake  when  he  derives  the  Latin /«/•  from  the  Hebrew 
*I2  hfy  corn;  and  to  this  same  word  he  assigns,  with 
other  meanings,  that  of  welly  whence  he  derives  the  old 
English  word  huTViy  a  spring.  By  which  we  again  see 
that  the  same  word  may  mean  both  Iread  and  water,  for 
whatever  word  means  grain  or  corn  must  also  mean  bread. 

But  does  the  Latin  panis,  I  shall  be  asked,  mean  both 
iread  and  water?  It  does;  for  its  radical  part  pan  is, 
from  its  d  being  composed  of  0  and  ^,  the  same  B.spoin, 
that  is,  when  the  0  is  dropped,  pin,  in  which  we  see  the 
iriv  of  ttIvo)  to  drink,  an  idea  called  after  water.  Pin  is 
also  equal  to  vin  (wine)  as  Ajoril  is  to  A«?ril,  because  of 
the  interchange  of  ^  and  V;  and  wine  we  have  already 
fully  accounted  for,  and  have  shown  it  to  be  but  another 
word  for  drink,  which  idea  was  first  called  after  water. 

Now,  from  what  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gar  of  garet  or  garret,  cannot  differ  from  bar  any 
more  than  the  ger  of  gero  can  from  bear;  and  garet  is 
therefore  the  same  as  baret,  that  is,  when  the  (Z  falls  be- 
hind the  T,  braet,  which  is  but  a  different  form  of  bread 
in  English,  brot  in  German,  and  brod  in  Danish ;  and  to 
which  may  be  added  the  brot  of  the  Greek  words  ^ptorov 
and  PptoTv^,  words  meaning  ^(?^.  And  that  such  ah 
idea  has  been  called  after  life  is  shown  by  our  word  vie- 
tuah,  and  its  French  equivalent  lea  vivres,  which  are  but 
other  words  for  living  or  life.  And  as  brute  cannot  differ 
from  such  a  form  as  brot,  we  see  from  the  latter  mean- 
ing bread,  and  from  bread  meaning  food  or  life,  that 
such  too  must  be  the  primary  signification  of  brute;  and 
which  is  made  evident  by  brute  being  synonymous  with 

'  Vol.  L  p.  176. 
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animaly  and  by  anirAal  being  radically  the  same  as  avefio^ 
in  Greek,  and  animus  and  anima  in  Latin,  which  are  all 
significant  of  life. 

This  etymology  of  Irute  is  fully  confirmed  by  what 
I  find  in  Parkhurst  under  ij^l  bor,  which,  according  to 
this  authority,  means  ^^to  feed  or  graze  as  a  beast/' 
Hence  as  a  noun,  l»y3  hoir,  a  brute  animal,  a  beast  that 
feeds    itself  without  knowledge  or  regard  to  good   or    - 
evil,''  &c.      ^^  Hence   perhaps,  English,  a  boar,  a  bear  " 
/8opa,  jfoody properly  of  brutes,  ^poto  and  fipdaKcoytofeed; 
whence  /S/owtoi/,  food,  German  brat,  Danish  brad,  and — 
English  bread.     Also  Latin  vara,  devoro,  &c.     Whence 
English  voraciom,  devour/^  &c. 

-)3;n  bor  is  also  according  to  Parkhurst,  "a  brutish  per- 
son, one  resembling  a  brute  in  stupidity,"  &c.  Whence 
he  derives  the  English  words  ^^  boor,  boorish." 

And  the  verb  n")!  bre,  which  is  radically  the  same 
word,  is  explained,  "  to  feed,  eat,  or  take  food,"  and  nni 
brie  mesLTLB  ^^food,  victuals;"  and  nn3  brut,  which  is 
clearly  our  word  bruU,  is  explained  ^food^T 

It  is  thus  self-evident  that  the  ideas  bread  and  brnie 
have  been  each  called  after  life;  the  one  because  it  supports 
life,  the  other  because  it  is  a  thing  of  life,  an  animal. 

Another  meaning  given  by  Parkhurst  to  lyn  bor  is  to 
burrl^y  so  that  the  same  word  can  be  said  to  mean  bread, 
brutCy  and  burn.  How  widely  these  ideas  difierin  mean- 
ing from  each  other !  A  child,  made  acquainted  with  our 
principles,  can,  however,  tell  why  they  are  named  alike. 
He  knows  that  bread  has  been  called  after  life,  because  it 
serves,  like  air  and  water,  to  support  life ;  and  he  knows 
that  a  brute,  because  an  animal,  is  literally  a  life,  and 
that  it  has  for  this  reason  been  signified  by  a  word  not 
8  Lex.,  p.  6a  »  Page  61. 
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different  from  one  meaning  bread,  though  the  two  ideas 
thread  and  life — are  no  way  related.  And  the  idea 
hum  can,  he  knows,  be  traced  to  both^r^  and  the  sun; 
the  latter  having  once  been  the  supposed  author  of  all 
life. 

And  have  we  not  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  initial 
consonant  of  those  words  does,  as  I  have  said,  but  re- 
present the  aspirate  ?  for  when  we  leave  out  the  jT  of  ^r^ 
ire  remains,  and  it  can  be  easily  conceived  that  such  an 
idea  maybe  called  after  ^r^;  and  this^is  confirmed  by  the 
Hebrew  lyi  hor,  respecting  which,  in  addition  to  its 
meaning  of  buriiy  Parkhurst  gives  the  following:  '^Ap- 
plied to  anger  or  the  like.  To  be  kindled,  to  bum.'' 
And  that  the  aspirate,  or  one  of  its  substitutes,  may  be 
used  or  not  used  before  initial  vowels,  we  obtain  nume- 
rous living  proofs  every  time  we  hear  either  Frenchmen 
or  Englishmen  speak  their  own  language.  The  Latins, 
too,  had  the  same  habit;  witness  their  old  word  ir,  which 
meant  both  hand  and  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  now 
usually  written  hir;  and  this  shows  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  h  and  cA,  since  hir  is  for  cheir,  the 
Greek  of  hand.  But  it  also  shows,  I  may  be  told,  that 
the  ideas  ire  and  hand  must  have  been  once  expressed 
alike.  But  are  they  not  so  still?  Are  not  manus,  mania , 
and  maniac  radically  the  same  word  ?  And  why  should 
this  be?  Because  as  it  is  with  the  hand  we  make,  it  was 
hence  called  after  its  use,  that  is,  a  maker;  which  was 
a  name  given  to  the  sun,  the  once  supposed  maker  of  the 
world ;  and  the  ideas  fire  and  ire,  as  just  shown,  are 
also  traceable  to  the  same  source. 

These  etymologies  lead  to  another,  namely,  to  that 
of  rage;  for  here  we  see  the  ra  of  ira,  which  ra,  as  initial 
consonants  take  vowels  before  them,  cannot  differ  from 
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ira.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  ^e  of  ra^e?  By 
observing  that  some  persons  having  given  to  the  G>  of 
ira  a  guttural  sounds  they  pronounced  it  as  if  written  iroff, 
whence  ira^e,  and  then  by  dropping  the  %  ra^e,  so  that 
in  ira  and  ra^e  we  have  the  same  word.  How  now  are 
we  to  find  in  ra^e  si,  word  for  /oody  such  as  the  Hebrew 
lyn  bar,  or  its  Greek  equivalent  fiopa?  By  observing  that 
ra^e  is  by  transposition  the  same  as  ar^e,  and  that  arpe 
is  the  same  as  or^e,  the  French  of  barley,  of  which  the 
radical  part  bar  is  the  Hebrew  of  com,  and  but  another 
form  of  the  Hebrew  lyi  bar  and  the  ^op  of  the  Greek 
fiopa,  and  each  of  these  means  Jbod,  Barley^  though 
now  a  particular  kind  of  grain,  must  have  once  meant 
grain  in  general,  and  that  its  French  form  or^e  might  as 
well  mean  ra^e  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  this  Greek 
word  opyi^,  which  is,  letter  for  letter,  or^e,  signifying,  as 
Donnegan  expresses  it,  *'  mostly  vehement  anger/' 

I  have  said  that  all  ideas  relating  to  grain  or  com 
must  have  been  called  after  it;  hence  when  we  allow  the 
(i  of  the  ffrati  oigranum  to  return  to  its  place,  that  is,  to 
precede  the  T,  we  shall  instead  of  gran  have  gam  ;  and  as 
we  have  found  gar  to  be  the  same  as  bar,  the  ionagam 
cannot  differ  from  bam,  and  a  bam  is,  like  granarium, 
granary,  grange,  and  greni^r,  a  place  for  com.  But  if  we 
allow  the  a  to  fall  behind  its  r,  we  shall,  instead  of  bam, 
have  bran  ;  which  idea  must,  as  it  is  the  husks  of  grain 
when  ground,  have  been  called  after  com.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  com  is  but  a  different  form  of 
the  gran  oigranum  ;  for  its  0  is  equal,  as  the  reader  must 
know,  to  oi,  and  consequently  to  a,  which  brings  corn 
oqual  to  cran;  and  cran,  from  the  interchange  of  C  and  g, 
i«]|t,ho  same  as  gran  or  grain. 

1  have,  it  may  be  supposed,  said  enough  to  convince 
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every  one  that  galetas  was  never  named  after  the  great 
tower  Galata  at  Constantinople,  but  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  synonym  of  the  word  grenier. 

Of  this  important  etymology  I  have  still  another  proof 
to  offer,  and  which  will  enable  me  to  give  the  primary 
signification — ^long  since  forgotten — of  another  French 
word  in  very  common  use.  I  mean  galettCy  which  cannot 
differ,  save  conventionally,  from  the  galet  ot  galef^s;  and 
as  it  is  a  cake  chiefly  made  of  meal  {farine),  it  was  at 
first  nothing  more  than  another  word  for  bread.  From 
an  account  I  read  of  it  some  years  ago,  it  appears  to  be 
for  the  natives  of  Brittany  what  oatmeal  bread  is  for  the 
Scotch;  but  English  travellers  find  it  far  more  coarse 
and  tasteless.  As  it  is  now  made  in  the  more  refined 
parts  of  France  it  is  a  very  dainty  morsel.  M.  Littre 
derives  it  from  gaiety  which  is  a  round  pebble  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea  on  the  beach.  But  as  I  have 
differed  from  this  gentleman  in  his  etymology  of  galetas, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  doing  so  again  respecting  the 
origin  oi  g alette.  But  i£  galette  had  been  written,  as  it 
might  have  very  weU  been,  farette,  every  philologist 
would  then  know,  since  far  means  corny  the  primary 
signification  of  this  word.  And  that  gar  might  be  repre*- 
sented  by  /ar  is  proved  by  granarium  being  ^X^ofrana- 
riuvfiy  for  each  of  these  words  means  a  place  for  holding 
grain.  Nor  could  M.  Littre,  or  any  one  else,  mistake 
discovering  the  primary  sense  oi  farreum,  which  should 
be  regarded — and  not  placenta — ^as  the  genuine  Latin 
equivalent  of  galette y  since  it  means  a  cake  made  of  the 
flour  of  wheat  KvAfarreiim  was  also  used  for  horreum  ; 
that  is,^  it  meant  not  only  a  cahe  made  of  wheat  mealy 
but  a  ham  also ;  which  is  a  further  proof  that  galeiuSy 
grenier y  and  galette  are  all  radically  the  same  word.     As 
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the  0  in  Aorreum  is  for  01  or  d,  and  as  A  is  constantly 
replaced  hyf,  there  can  be  no  difference  between^rrewwt 
and  horreumy  which  accounts  ioTfarreum  having  the  two 
meanings  now  assigned  it. 

What  a  number  of  different  ideas  can  be  thus  traced  to 
the  same  source  I  Thus  there  is  no  relationship  whatever 
between  the  \Ae2^  garret,  bread,  brute ,  the  verb  to  bum  and 
the  noun  well;  we  have  just  shown,  however,  how  they 
can  be  all  easily  traced  to  the  same  source.  And  how 
many  such  ideas  escape  my  notice  I  Thus  it  is  only  now 
I  perceive  that  g  in  grain  being  for  the  aspirate,  which 
is  never  to  be  counted,  there  can  be  no  difference  between 
this  word  and  rain,  and  as  this  idea  was  called  after  that 
of  water  and  water  after  life,  it  is  thus  brought  to  the 
same  source.  And  as  rain  cannot  differ  in  form  from 
run — a  combination  of  vowels  being  equal  to  a  single 
vowel — and  as  to  run  implies  motion,2iJid.  as  motion  implies 
ly^e,  we  thus  see  why  grain,  rain,  and  run  should  be 
expressed  alike.  Who  now  cannot  account  for  far, 
Latin  of  com,  being  the  same  as  the  far  of  the  Saxon 
faren,  to  go  7  And  as  the  action  going  implies  motion  so 
must  it  imply  Ife,  and  it  might  for  this  reason  have 
served  to  signify  com.  And  what  have  we  in  corn  itself 
but  a  form  equal  to  coirn? — 0  having  %  imderstood — and 
as  oi  makes  CL,  coirn  is  equal  to  earn,  and  cam  to  garn, 
and  garn  to  gran,  whence  rain  and  run. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

M.   MAX  MULL£B.^S  ETYMOLOGY  OF  WHEAT. 

I  HAVE  SO  many  other  etymologies  on  my  hands  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  notice  the. word  wheat y\i\}^i  finding  that 
M.  Max  Miiller  derives  it  from  a  word  in  Sanskrit,  mean- 
ing white^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  serious 
mistake,  and  one  that  should  be  taken  up.     It  is  not 
because  a  word  for  wheat  may  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  one  for  white  we  should  suppose  it  to  have  been  called 
after  this  colour,  especially  if  we  find  it  under  another 
name — that  of  corrVy  for  instance — ^to  mean  both  bread  and 
life.     But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  M,  Max  Miiller 
has  found  out  that  com  has  this  meaning,  or  that  any 
one   else  has  done  so  besides   myself;  but  being  con- 
vinced that  com  has  this  meaning,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  wheat  also  must  have  it,  as  it  is  but  another 
word  for  corn.     Ask  some  children  four  or  five  years  old 
to  say  bread y  and  at  least  the  half  of  them  will  allow  you 
to  hear  bled  ;  and  as  children  pronounce  certain  words,  so 
may  many  grown  persons,  even  whole  nations.     Witness 
the  Chinese,  who  having,  I  am  told,  no  /•  in  their  lan- 
guage, do  always,  when  meeting  it  in  foreign  words, 
represent  it  by  /.     Even  in  London  when  the  apprentice 
boy  speaks  of  his  favourite  yoimg  woman,  he  will  oftener 
call  her  his  gal  than  his  girl,  and  if  he  attempts  the 
pronunciation  of  such  a  word  as  garret  he   will  make 
it  gallet.      In   France,   also,   many  children  and  even 
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grown  persons  pronounce  Paris  as  if  it  were   written 

To  what  conclusion  must  these  observations  lead  ?  That 
in  7  and  T  we  have  two  different  forms  of  the  same  sign, 
and  that  they  do,  for  this  reason,  replace  each  other  very 
often,  so  that  hread  is  but  another  word  for  hledy  which  is 
the  French  of  wheat;  and  as  I  have  shown  bread  to  have 
been  called  after  com,  and  com  after  life,  because  serving 
as  its  principal  support,  such  too,  I  conclude,  must  be 
the  real  meaning  of  wheat. 

M.  Max  Miiller,  referring  to  wheat,  says  it  '*  was  called 
the  white  plant,  Avaiteis  in  Gothic,  in  Anglo-Saxon  kvcete, 
in  Lithuanian  kwetys,  in  English  wheat,  and  all  these 
words  point  to  the  Sanskrit  sveta,  i.  e.  white,  the  Gothic 
hveits,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hvit^/' 

But  if  M.  Max  Miiller  knew  that  the  idea  white  is  to 
be  traced  to  light,  and  through  light  to  the  sun,  the  once 
supposed  author  of  existence ;  and  that  from  corn  having 
been  called  after  food,  and  food  after  life,  and  life  after 
the  sun,  he  would  at  once  perceive  that  the  two  ideas 
wheat  and  white  may  have  very  well  had  the  same  name 
without  either  having  been  called  after  the  other.  In 
Greek  sitos  means  wheat,  and  Mia  means  victuals ;  and 
the  radical  part  of  each  word  is  sit,  which  by  transposi- 
tion becomes  iat,  and  this  cannot  differ  from  the  est  of 
iiTTi,  nor  from  the  Latin  est,  nor  the  German  ist ;  and 
each  of  these  forms  is  rendered  into  English  by  is,  and  is 
implies  existence  or  life,  after  which  corn  has  been  called, 
and  wheat  means  corn.  Hence  the  radical  part  of  the 
word  wheat  is  eat ;  for  the  combination  wh  or  hw,  as  it 
would  be  in  Saxon,  does  but  represent  the  aspirate  A,  a 
sign  which  should  never  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
^  Lee  2nd  Series  of  his  Lectures,  p.  66. 
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xadical  part  of  a  word.  And  in  the  eat  of  wheat  it  is 
also  easy  to  perceive  another  form  of  the  Latin  eddy  to  eaty 
and  which  is  made  evident  by  es^e  meaning  not  only  to 
he  but  also  to  eaty  so  that  edity  he  eatSy  may  be  also 
expressed  by  est.  Nor  is  it  less  diflScult  to  perceive  in  the 
German  esseriy  to  eaty  the  Latin  ease. 

The  Gothic  of  wheat  is,  axjcording  to  M.  Max  Miiller, 
hvaif^isy  of  which  neither  the  hv  nor  the  eis  at  the  end 
belongs  to  the  radical  part  aity  and  this  is  but  another 
form  of  the  eat  just  explained,  and  such  too  is  the  at  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hvcete,  and  the  et  of  the  Lithuanian 
hwetys.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  word% 
given  by  M.  Max  Miiller  for  white  are  radically  the  same 
as  those  meaning  wheat;  but,  as  I  have  already  said  and 
shown,  this  is  no  proof  that  wheat  has  been  called  after 
white. 

From  what  we  have  now  seen  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
whatever  serves  to  support  life  must  have  been  often — 
not  always— called  after  it.  Hence  between  the  radical 
part  of  meat  and  that  of  wheat  there  is  no  difference; 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  meat  also  has,  as  well 
as  wheat,  been  called  after  life,  and  which  we  confirm  by 
comparing  viande  and  vivre  or  vivere.  But  when  we 
compare  ^^*A  Buijlushy  and  remark  that  to  be  flushed  is 
to  be  red,  we  cannot  say  thsitjlesh  has  been  called  after 
life  but  after  rednesSy  and  that  such  too  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Latin  caro.  And  as  carrotty  hair  means 
red  haify  may  we  not  suppose  that  a  carrot  also  has  been 
named  after  redness?  And  does  not  this  go  to  prove, 
M.  Max  MiiUer  may  ask,  that  wheat  has  been  named 
from  the  whiteness  of  its  grain  ?  There  are  two  reasons 
for  believing  that  such  cannot  have  been  the  original 
of  its  name.    In  the  first  place,  the  whiteness  of  wheat 
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is  not  snfficientlj  strikiiig  to  have  obtaiiied  fon  it  sncls 
a  name.    It  is  not  like  mum  or  a  nrm^  tA  which  the 
iriiiteiiesB  is  so  attnctiye  as  to  be  noticed  by  all  persons 
who  hare  the  use  (^  their  eres.     It  seems  to  me — bat  I 

m 

am  a  poor  judge  of  colours — that  a  field  (^  wheat  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  being  jdlow  than  white,  and  • 
that  if  soch  a  plant  were  to  be  named  after  its  colour  it 
would  be  when  seen  standing,  and  ripening  under  a  hot 
sun,  and  not  when  its  grains  were  stripped  of  thra*  husks^ 
and  looked  at  Terr  closd v.  In  the  second  place,  the  real 
meaning  of  its  name,  that  oS  food,  an  idea  caDed  after 
li/ty  can  be  easily  discoTered,  as  we  have  seen,  b j  the 
a^^hring  of  my  principles ;  and  as  these  two  meanings, 
food  and  Ufe  are  made  CTident  by  that  of  bread,  and 
bread  by  that  of  bled,  Frmch  of  trJkeat,  our  etymology  of 
this  word  is  further  confirmed.  And  as  bled  has  the 
meaning  assigned  to  biood,  and  as  blood  is,  because  a 
liquor,  traceable  to  water  as  its  original  source,  and 
water  to  life ;  this  affords  another  proof  that  the  same 
word  mar  signify  both  bread  and  rater.  And  still 
another  proof  of  the  same  kind  is  afforded  by  bread,  brod, 
and  broi,  as  none  of  such  forms  can  differ  from  brofi,  and 
as  this  is  a  liqu<»r,  it  is,  like  blood,  traceable  to  water, 
and  firom  watar  to  life.  And,  firom  the  comuKMi  inter- 
diange  ci  b  and  ^—compare  broik^  vA /rater — broth 
cannot  diJ&r  bom.  frotk,  whidi  word,  firom  its  being 
equal  to  both  broi  and  brotk  might  hare  also  served  to 
agnifr  both  bread  and  water,  and  consequently  l^e. 

I  should  now  obserre  that  of  the  scTeial  wi»ds  noticed 
in  conneidon  with  the  etymology  of  paletot,  the  radical 
parts  only  haTe  been  giTen.  The  initial  consonants  of 
those  words  are  all  but  substitutes  for  the  aspirate.  Thus 
when  the  g  of  the  §al  of  ^aletag  is  remoTed,  ml  alone 
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remains^  and  it  is  the  root;  and  when  ^q  f  0^  far  is 
removed  ar  is  the  root,  and  these  two  roots  [al  and  ar) 
are  equal  to  each  other.  As  to  the  words  hready  brot, 
hrody  broth y  BJii/rotAy  ear  is  the  root  of  the  first,  and  or 
of  the  others ;  but  the  vowels  £,(1  and  0  of  these  roots 
must  have  first  preceded  the  r,  and  have  afterwards 
fallen  behind  it.  In  bled^  French  of  wheat,  el  is  the 
root,  or  rather  al,  for  e  is  for  0,  and  0  for  01  or  a :  the 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  or  of  brod  and  brot; 
that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  differ  from  ar.  We  should  also 
observe  that  there  is  not  the  least  difference  between  the 
T  and  the  I  of  ar  and  al  and  any  other  consonant;  hence 
the  or  of  brot  or  brod  might  as  well  have  been  od  or  on. 
There  must  have  been  therefore  a  time  when  the  root  of 
such  a  word  as  fodder  was  only  od;  but  when  it  was 
aspirated  it  became  yb^,  of  vf\nc\i  foody  feed,  ^xAfed  are 
but  different  forms  and  acceptations.  Now  the  Greek  of 
fodder  is  /Sopa,  of  which  the  radical  part  bor  does  not 
differ  in  the  least  from  the/b^  oi fodder.  If  we  now 
change  the  6  of  fiopa  ioxf,  this  word  will  heaouiQ  fora, 
and  its  radical  part  h^for;  and  as  h  and  f  axe  here  but 
substitutes  for  the  aspirate,  there  cannot  be  any  differ- 
ence between  bora  and  fora.  And  to  what  does  this 
observation  lead?  To  the  etymology  and  primary  signi- 
fication o{for2Lgey  for  its  radical  -part for  is  the  same  as 
ihefary  cortiy  noticed  above ;  and  by  this  we  learn  that 
it  is  only  conventionally  that  all  such  words  as  serve  to 
signify  corn,  wheat,  meat,  bread,  fodder,  for  age,  ajid  food, 
differ  firom  one  another,  and  that  they  are  all  to  be 
traced  for  their  origin  to  the  idea  life,  because  they  serve 
to  support  it. 

On  now  looking  over  the  words  I  had  occasion  to 

mention,  in  connexion  with  galetas,  I  have,  I  perceive, 
VOL.  n,  s 
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forgotten  both  grain  and  corUy  in  which  we  haye  tW^ 
same  word,  the^  in  the  one,  and  the  C  in  the  other  beings 
each  for  the  aspirate ;  and  as  the  ai  of  grain,  when  mada 
to  precede  its  r,  gives  air,  it  follows  that  air  should  l)e 
taken  as  the  root  of  this  word ;  and  garner ,  since  it  is  the 
same  as  granary  or  the  French  grenier,  and  since  its  Q, 
precedes  instead  of  following  the  V,  shows  that  the  ai  of 
grain  must,  as  I  say,  have  first  preceded  its  V ;  and  an- 
other proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  French  word  aire^ 
which  means  the  place  in  a  ham  where  the  com  is 
threshed.     As  to  the  or  of  corny  it  is  also  a  proof  that  the 
0  of  such  words  as  brot  and  hrod  must  have  first,  as  shown 
above,  preceded  the  V,     According  to  these  views  the  T 
of  the  Greek  ^eo,  ioflow,  must  have  first  had  its  6  or  some 
other  vowel,  or  combination  of  vowels  before  it,  in  which 
case  it  will — radically  considered — not  differ  from  aiyp,  aer, 
or  cur,  though  now,  from  its  meaning  to  flow,  water  is 
implied.  But  are  they  not  both — air  and  water — accounted 
fluids,  and  is  not  each,  to  the  highest  degree,  necessary 
to  life,  which  accounts  for  the  words  by  which  they  are 
signified  being  radically  the  same  ?     In  the  beginning 
such  words  must  have  served  as  names  of  the  mn,  because 
the  supposed  author  of  life;  and  as  fire  has  been  also 
called  after  the  sun,  its  name  might,  for  this  reason,  not 
differ  radically  from  one  signifying  either  air  or  water , 
though  it  cannot  have  been  called  after  either.     When  we 
do,  therefore,  leave  out  the^  and  f- — ^here  replacing  the 
aspirate  ll — of  the  Greek  irvp,  the  Saxon  fyr,  and  their 
English  equivalent  fire,  we  shall  have  in  what  remains, 
that  is,  m  ur,  yr,  and  ire,  words  radically  the  same  as  air, 
though  this  idea  was  never  called  after  fire.     In  the  bur 
of  burn  we  have  another  word  equal  to  air  ;  for  when  its 
6 — here  representing  the  aspirate — ^is  omitted,  ur  alone 
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Remains,  which  is  the  same  as  the  root  of  irvp,  fire,  and 
even  as  arip  or  air ;  and  that  the  b  of  burn  is  here  only 
for  the  aspirate,  is  made  evident  by  its  Latin  equivalent 
nrOy  of  which  the  initial  vowel  has  escaped  being  aspi- 
rated. As  Jlre  must  have  been  called  after  the  sun^  it 
follows  that  if  the  idea  burn  has  been  called  after  fire,  the 
word  by  which  it  was  first  expressed  must  have  been 
radically  the  same  as  a  name  of  the  sun.  Nor  can  "iii* 
aur,  Hebrew  of  li^At,  differ  from  air,  nor  from  ^H  ar, 
which  means  not  only  to  flow  but  also  a  stream,  &x;. ;  and 
this  is  so  true,  that  Parkhurst  accounts  for  the  apparent 
relationship  between  two  such  words  as  signify  both 
flowing  and  light  by  observing  that  light  is  a  fluid  ^.  I 
need  scarcely  observe  that  all  words  signifying  light  must 
have  been  also  but  other  names  of  the  sun. 

And  under  the  Hebrew  of  day,  D'  im — also  an  idea 
called  after  the  sun — Parkhurst  observes  as  follows: 
^'  This  word  is  nearly  related  to  Dn  em,  if  indeed  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  a  different  root.^'  But  on  em  means 
water ;  and  Parkhurst's  words  are,  in  his  endeavours  to 
account  for  the  identity  of  im  and  em,  the  following : 
'^  Prom  the  tumultuousness  or  agitation  of  the  celestial 
fluid  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon .''  He  did  not 
know  that  if  day  and  water  have  been  named  alike,  it 
arose  from  not  only  day  having  been  called  after  the  sun, 
but  life  also,  which  implies  motion  or  agitation  ;  and  that 
water,  from  the  great  assistance  it  affords  towards  the 
support  of  life,  was  named  after  the  great  object  the 
sun,  which  was  believed  to  give  life  to  all  nature.  And 
here  we  can  perceive  why  ignis  means  fire;  we  see  that 
it  arises  from  its  root  ig  being  the  same  as  the  ag  of  ago, 
to  act,  and  no  way  different  from  the  aqu  of  aqua,  or 

3  See  Lex.,  p.  29. 
B  2 
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from  the  ag  of  aguay  which  is  the  Spanish  and  Porfciz- 
guese  form  of  aqua.     And  this  proves  that  firCy  however 
it  may  be  signified,  will  be  expressed  by  a  word  equal  to 
the  one  for  water ^  and  that  both  ideas— ^^r^  and  water— 
must,  with  a  very  slight  difference  for  the  sake  of  dis* 
tinction,  have  been  named  like  the  sun. 

The  reader  may  now  easily  find  other  etymologies 
suggested  by  those  just  noticed.  Thus  when  the  6  of 
such  words  as  ham  and  hran  is  considered  as  no  part  of 
their  roots,  but  only  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  A,  we 
see  that  such  a  word  as  hrine  is  reducible  to  rine;  that  is, 
rhiney  the  name  of  a  river;  so  that  it  is  but  another  word 
for  watery  and  radically  the  same  as  ^eo,  to  flow.  When 
we  do  also  leave  out  the  g  of  grainy  because  only  repre- 
senting the  same  aspirate,  we  shall  have  in  the  remainder 
of  this  word,  raiuy  and  rain  is  water,  and  but  a  different 
form  of  rhine  ;  and  as  run  cannot  differ  from  either  rain 
or  rhiney  we  thus  see  how  all  such  words  imply  motion, 
and  consequently  life.  Broth  and  froth  are  also  sug- 
gestive of  other  etymologies;  for  when  here  the  h  and  the 
f  Sivey  as  representing  the  aspirate,  left  out,  the  word 
rothy  which  remains,  cannot  differ  from  the  pvr  of  pirro?, 
and  /oirro?  means  ^  flowing y  a  streaniy  &c.  Roth  is  also  the 
same  as  the  po6  of  p60o^,  which  means  the  loud  rushing 
of  water  J  and  the  root  of  both  /5uto9  and  ^6^09  is  /Seo),  to " 
flow. 

The  Hebrew  word  n)"^  ruh  will  confirm  many  of  the 
latter  etymologies.  It  means,  according  to  Parkhurst, 
"  Air  in  motion,  a  breeze,  breath,  wind  '.^'  This  word 
-  is  evidently  the  same  as  /oeo,  to  flowy  though  wat^er  is  now 
implied,  and  not  air  or  wind.  But  neither  TVT)  ruh  nor 
pea)  can  differ  save  conventionally  from  the  French  word 

»  Lex.,  p.  626. 
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^e,  a  %f/reety  which,  from  its  having  been  called  after 
Motion,  because  a  place  where  people  move  and  pass,  may 
l)e  regarded  as  being  radically  the  same  as  ^e©,  to  flowy 
which  gives  it  the  same  origin  as  that  of  water,  and  also 
as  that  of  life. 

Now  when  I  made  the  preceding  etymologies  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  is  in  Hebrew  such  a  word  as  nn 
niBy  which  is  letter  for  letter  the  French  word  rue.  But 
what  does  it  mean  ?  Here  is  what  Parkhurst  says  of  it : 
''  To  be  wei>,  soaked,  saturated,  or  drenched  with  liquor ; 
to  be  watered,  drunkenness,^^  &c.  It  is  therefore  made 
evident  that  my  etymology  of  such  words  as  rue  and 
road  was  no  mistake.  As  to  our  word  street  its  radical 
part  is  reety  and  this  is  but  another  form  of  rooty  routey 
toady  and  the  ra^  of  the  Italian  strada.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  viay  wayy  and  mtay  life,  and  vite,  quick, 
are  all  radically  the  same  word,  and  for  which  the  cause 
has  now  been  shown. 

This  identity  of  words  must,  when  language  was  in  its 
infancy,  have  been  far  more  apparent  than  at  presentn-a 
circumstance  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  super- 
stition long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  This  is  well 
known  to  all  learned  men  who  have  made  ancient  history 
the  study  of  their  lives,  though  they  little  thought  it  had 
been  first  suggested  by  the  meanings  of  words.  Godfrey 
Higgins  says,  ^^  The  Etruscans  baptized  with  airy  with 
firey  and  with  waiter :  this  is  what  is  alluded  to  many 
times  in  the  Gospels*/' 

This  information  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  all  the 
good  Christians — ^and  they  are  tolerably  numerous — who 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  types. 

When  John  says,  ^^  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water,'' 

*  Anac,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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and  then  adds^  ^'He  shall  baptize  jon  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire/'  that  is,  with  air  zjni.  fire ;  this 
serves  to  show  that  three  kinds  of  baptism  were  then 
well  known.  '^  In  some  parts  of  Scotland/'  says  Higgins^ 
^  it  is  a  enstom  at  the  baptism  of  children^  to  swing 
them  in  their  clothes  over  a  fire  three  times^  sayings  Now 
fire,  bum  this  child  or  never.  Here  is  evidently  baptism 
hy  fire.  When  the  priest  Mowed  npon  the  child  in  bap- 
tizing it^  in  my  presence^  in  the  baptistery  at  Florence^ 
was  this  to  blow  away  the  devils  according  to  the  vulgar 
opinion^  or  was  it  the  baptism  by  air^  Spirilus  Sanctus  ? 
Priests  confess  to  communicate  the  Spirilus  Sanctus  *.  The 
baptism  by  fire  and  water  was  in  use  by  the  Komans. 
It  was  performed  by  jumping  three  times  through  the 
flame  of  a  sacred  fire^  and  being  sprinkled  with  water 
from  a  branch  of  laurel.     Ovid  says^ — 

"  Ceite  ego  tnudnlni  podtm  ter  in  ordine  flammnH, 
Yirgaque  roratas  laorea  mint  mqaajs." 


This  is  still  practised  in  India*.  From  old  Grecian 
authorities  we  leam^  that  the  Massagetse  worshipped  the 
sun^  and  the  narrative  of  an  embassy  from  Justin  to  the 
Khankan^  or  emperor^  who  then  resided  in  a  fine  vale 
near  the  source  of  the  Irtish^  mentions  the  Tartarian 
ceremony  of  purifying  the  Boman  ambassadors  by  eon- 
ducting  them  between  two  fires'. 

But  besides  the  doctrine  of  types  there  is  another 
happy  mode^  as  some  believe^  of  accounting  for  the  origin 

^  See  ProtesUnt  Ordination  Service,  and  the  Petition  to  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  August  5, 1833,  of  the  Rer.  Charles  N.  Wodehonse,  Preb^idary 
of  Norwich,  for  an  alteration  of  this  and  other  parts  oi  the  lAtorgy. — 
Editor  of  the  second  volame  of  the  ^'Anacalypsis.*' 

^  Tide  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.,  \{A.  ▼.  p.  1075. 

7  Jones  on  the  <*  Language  of  the  Tartars,"  Asiat.  Bes^  yoL  ii.  p.  81. 
4ta    Anac.,  vol  iL  p.  67. 
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of  ancient  baptism  with  the  heathen,  as  the  following 
from  Justin  shows :  '^  The  devils  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
baptism  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  but  they  too  set  up 
their  baptisms,  and  made  such  as  go  to  their  temples  and 
o£Bciate  in  their  libations  and  meat  offerings  first  sprinkle 
themselves  with  water  by  way  of  lustrations,  and  they 
have  brought  it  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  worshippers  are 
washed  from  head  to  foot  before  they  approach  the  sacred 
place  where  their  images  are  kept  **/' 

On  the  above  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reeves  gives  the  following 
note:  ^^That  such  mock  baptisms  were  set  up  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  devil  in  the  Gentile  world  we  find  not 
only  asserted  by  Justin  but  all  the  primitive  writers,  and 
particularly  by  TertuUian,  Be  Bajptismo^  " 

If  we  now  remark  that  the  sun  was  anciently  regarded 
not  only  as  the  creator  but  as  the  saviour  of  mankind, 
and  that  the  name  by  which  he  was  then  known  had  the 
several  meanings  of  life,  air,  water,  and  ^r^,  we  can  easily 
conceive,  as  men  then  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  as  sincerely  as  every  Christian  does  now  in  that  of 
the  Trinity,  that  air,  water,  and  fire  might  each  assist 
towards  saving  life.  It  is  therefore  my  humble  opinion 
that  the  doctrine  of  baptism  with  the  heathen  was  no 
artful  contrivance  of  the  devil,  but  that  it  was  wholly 
suggested  by  the  meanings  of  the  several  words  just 
mentioned.  Nor  is  this  opinion — which  I  give,  however, 
in  trembling — in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of 
types ;  so  that  all  who  now  believe  that  without  baptism 
no  man  can  be  saved,  will  no  doubt  regard  this  doctrine, 
when  yet  only  known  to  the  idolater,  as  a  Divine  fore- 
boding of  the  truth  one  day  to  be  revealed. 

What  a  number  of  important  etymologies  can   be 

B  Section  kxii.  *  Quoted  by  Higgins,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
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thus  suggested  by  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  a 
single  word !  Since  I  began  to  show  that  galetaa  is  but 
a  different  form  of  its  synonym  grenier,  I  have  happened 
to  discover  the  primary  sense  of  more  than  thirty 
names  of  the  most  common-place  ideas.  Some  of  those 
which  I  have  seen  I  have  feigned  not  to  see^  lest  the 
notice  of  them  might  lead  me  still  farther ;  and  I  can 
readily  believe  that  the  enlightened  reader  has  seen  some 
that  I  neither  did  nor  could  see.  One  that  has  until  now 
escaped  my  notice  is  Siprro^,  which  means  not  only  hready 
but^  as  Alexandre  justly  observes^  food  in  general :  but 
this  authority  traces  it,  as  does  also  Donnegun,  to  apto 
and  aprnwy  words  signifying  to  arrange,  adjust,  add^t, 
prepare,  &c.  When,  however,  we  aspirate  its  initial 
vowel,  and  then  replace  the  aspirate  by  one  of  its  common 
substitutes,  by  h,  for  instance,  the  radical  part  of  this 
word,  that  is,  art,  will  become  by  transposition,  brat, 
which  cannot  differ  from  brot  or  bread;  it  is,  in  short, 
the  bnii  of  fipmT6v,/bod. 

I  find  in  M.  Littre's  dietionarv  some  two  or  three 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  etymology  of  grain  ;  but  I  can 
find  no  proof  that  either  he  or  any  of  the  etymolo- 
gists he  has  consulted  could  tell  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  this  word.  In  Provencal,  grain  is,  according 
to  M.  Littre,  both  gmm  and  gra,  which  is  confirmatory 
of  my  statement)  that  the  H  of  Xheyram  of grannm  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  and  have 
already  so  often  applied,  namely,  that  a  vowel  may  or 
mav  not  take  the  nasal  sound.  But  M.  Littre  was  not 
aware  that  ^ni  must  have  first  been  gar,  and  that  gar 
cannot  differ  from/«r  any  more  than  gtro  can  from /ero, 
and  that  the/ar  thus  obtained  is  bat  a  dififeient  form 
ofgrtM,  just  mgfQ  is  cf  the  gram  of  grmmwaL,    But  when 
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M.  Littr^  tells  ns  that  a  relationship  has  been  found 
between  granum  and  the  Gothic  kaurn,  the  German 
iom,  and  the  English  corny  there  is  no  mistake;  though 
it  is  a  very  great  mistake  t<)  give  gar,  which,  it  appears, 
means  in  Sanskrit,  to  disperse,  as  the  root  of  these 
words.  There  is  not  the  least  connexion  between  two 
such  ideas  as  corn  and  dispersing,  M.  Littre  should  not 
therefore  approve  of  this  etymology  as  he  does  when  he 
says  de  sorte  que  granum  serait  la  chose  qui  s'eparpille;  so 
that  granum  is  the  thing  that  is  scattered. 

As  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
great  deal  more  is  lost  than  gained  by  tracing  words 
to  Sanskrit  for  their  roots.  The  most  valuable  infor- 
mation I  have  yet  received  from  Sanskrit  scholars  is 
that  given  by  M.  Amedee  de  Caix  de  Saint-Aymour, 
when  he  shows  that  the  W  in  Sanskrit  is  often  Tlfb  in 
Latin.  When  I  both  made  and  published  this  discovery 
many  years  ago,  I  was  not  aware  that  it  could  be  con- 
firmed by  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  in  France  I  have  never  heard 
grain  used  in  the  sense  of  rain ;  and  for  this  knowledge 
I  now  own  myself  indebted  to  M.  Littre,  whose  twenty- 
second  meaning  of  this  word  is  the  following :  ^'Pluie 
Bubite  accompagn^  de  bourrasque.^'  Referring  to  this 
meaning  of  grain  in  his  etymologies,  M.  Littre  says : 
*'  H  n'est  pas  absolument  siir  que  grain  au  sens  d'orage 
soit  le  mSme  mot  que  grain  de  ble ;  cependant  on  pent 
eoncevoir  que  cet  orage  ait  ete  appele  un  grain,  a 
cause  des  grains  de  grSle  et  des  gouttes  de  pluie  qu'il 
verse ;  les  etymologies  qu^on  en  a  donnees  ne  s'appuient 
BUT  rien  de  positif :  Anglais  rain,  pluie;  ou,  d^apres  Jal, 
le  Hollandais  gram,  furieux,  colere.^'  Here  I  find — ^thanks 
to  M.  Littre — ^a  curious  confirmation  of  several  of  my 
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etymologies  given  farther  back.  I  ought  to  have  then 
stated  these  proofs,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  their 
existence.  When  I  then  said  that  the  initial  consonants 
of  the  words  I  was  considering  were  only  substitutes  of 
the  aspirate,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  belonging  in  any  way  to  the  radical  parts  of 
the  words  to  which  they  are  attached,  I  removed  the 
g  from  grain,  and  so  reduced  it  to  raiuy  which  I  had 
shown,  as  the  reader  may  recollect,  to  be  but  another 
word  for  water,  and  that  this  idea  and  that  of  grain  were 
both  named  after  life  because  serving  to  support  it. 
I  regret  that  M.  Littre  has  not  favoured  us  with  the 
names  of  the  philologists  who  have  found  that  grain 
when  meaning  pluie  was  the  English  word  rain.  It 
is  evident  that  they  were  not  led  to  such  an  opinion  by 
the  application  of  any  rule,  but  from  merely  knowing 
that  of  which  I  happened  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  namely, 
that  in  French  grain  means  not  only  corn  but  rain  also; 
and  so  it  ought,  as  I  have  already  shown,  though  I 
have  never  heard  it  used  in  this  sense. 

We  can  easily  believe  M.  Littre  when  he  says  that 
the  etymologies  which  connect  the  ideas  grain  and  rain 
repose  upon  nothing  certain;  for,  not  knowing  the 
primary  signification  of  either  grain  or  rain,  how  could 
he  discover  in  such  etymologies  any  thing  conclusive?. 
Nor  are  these  two  ideas  in  any  way  related,  though 
they  are  signified  by  the  same  word.  Grain  was  never 
called  after  rain,  nor  rain  after  grain;  the  sole  cause 
of  their  exact  identity  in  form — as  in  French  for  in- 
stance— is  that  both  ideas  were  named  after  life,  without 
either  of  them  being,  at  the  time,  referred  to  the  other. 
But  from  grain,  meaning  in  French  not  merely  rain,  but 
rain  with  a  storm,  M.  Littre  has  been  induced  to  suppose 
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that  the  idea  may  have  been  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance which  both  hail  and  drops  of  water  bear  to  grains 
of  com.  But  this  is  mere  fancy  and  conjecture^  and 
nothing  more. 

Another  curious  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my 
etymology  of  grain  is  still  g^ven  by  M.  Littre,  and  for 
which  I  feel  very  thankful.  The  reader  no  doubt  recol- 
lects how  I  have  shown  the  idea  ire  to  have  been  called 
after  jwey  and  how  rage  is  still  but  another  form  of 
ire;  and  that  if  such  an  idea  is  expressed  not  diflPerently 
from  one  meaning  grainy  corny  bready  or  watery  it  arises 
from  fire  havings  like  those  ideas^  been  called  after  the 
sun^  the  once  supposed  author  of  all  life^  and  that  there 
is  not  otherwise  the  least  relationship  between  fire  and 
any  of  these  ideas.  But  a  philologist  named  Jal — some 
learned  German,  I  suppose, — on  perceiving  that  the 
Dutch  word  gram  is  the  same  as  gran — and  this  is  no 
mistake — and  that  gram  means,  when  rendered  into 
YrenxAiyfurieuxy  colore — ^has  been  led  to  imagine  that  this 
is  why  grain  has  been  made  to  signify  rain  with  a  storm. 
But  this  also  is  mere  fancy,, and  nothing  more.  In  grain 
and  rain  we  have  the  same  word,  because  the  g  in  grain 
being  for  the  aspirate  it  counts  for  nothing;  so  that 
rain  may  have  once  meant  corUy  that  is,  before  it  took  an 
aspirate ;  and  as  it  must  have  then  been  called  after  life 
as  well  as  when  it  first  obtained  the  Cf,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  name  should  be  identical  with  one  mean- 
ing rain  or  watery  since  this  idea  has  been  also  called  after 
life.  But  the  words  by  which  these  ideas  are  in  general 
expressed,  differ  on  niany  occasions  so  considerably  from 
each  other  in  form  as  not  to  appear  in  any  way  related. 
In  proof  of  this,  witness  only  granum  and  aqua.  Then 
how  can  the  identity  be  proved?    By  stripping  such 
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words  of  their  adjuncts,  and  so  finding  their  roots.  Thus 
at  is  the  root  of  granum^  and  aquy  ah,  ag,  or  acy  is  the 
root  of  aqua;  and  as  all  roots  are,  like  the  letters  of  an 
alphabet,  equal  to  one  another,  it  is  only  conventionally 
that  such  roots  as  ar  and  aqu  can  differ  from  each  other. 
If  I  were  now  to  be  asked  if  M.  Littre  could  have 
possibly  discovered  the  primary  signification  of  either 
corn  or  water,  I  should  answer  that  he  might  have  very 
easily  discovered  that  of  water,  and  probably  that  of 
corn  afterwards.  Then  why  has  he  not  done  so?  Because 
he  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  one  of  his  own 
important  statements  made  under  his  article  eau,  and 
which  is  the  following :  '^  Esse,  signifiant  eau,  se  trouve 
dans  le  nom  de  plusieurs  locality  du  Berry .^^  The 
moment  M.  Littr^  wrote  these  startling  words  he  should 
have  laid  down  his  pen  and  have  begun  to  think,  and  so 
have  remained,  if  necessary,  whole  days  and  nights  still 
thinking  and  thinking,  until  he  could  tell  why  two  such 
ideas  as  existence  and  water  were  once  expressed  by  the 
same  word.  And  I  can  suppose  that  a  man  of  his  rare 
powers  of  mind,  might,  after  a  few  days  and  nights  of  hard 
thinking,  solve  this  apparently  very  difficult  problem. 
Thus  he  could  not  help  asking  himself,  What  has  water 
to  do  with  existence?  And  the  answer  would  necessarily 
be,  that  existence  could  not  go  on  without  it,  and  that  for 
this  reason  water  must  have  been  called  after  existence, 
since  it  is  as  it  were  existence  itself;  and  than  this  con- 
clusion nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  logical.  But 
M.  Littr^  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  so,  for  put- 
ting his  important  statement  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if 
deserving  of  no  better  place,  he  dashes  thoughtlessly  on 
and  never  more  alludes  to  it.  But  had  he  reflected  seri- 
ously on  these  his  own  words,  and  had  he  by  so  doing 
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fonnd  out  why  water  and  existence  are  signified  alike, 
this  knowledge  might  have  led  him  to  discover  the  pri- 
mary signification  oigranum  also.  Thus  on  perceiving 
that  in  his  own  language  grain  means  not  merely  corn 
but  even  rain^  he  would,  from  knowing  that  rain  is 
water  and  that  water  was  called  after  existence,  ask,  What 
has  grain  to  do  with  either  water  or  existence  ?  and  the 
answer  would  follow  that  grain  is  the  chief  support  of 
human  life,  and  that  it  must  for  this  reason  have,  like 
water,  been  called  after  existence.  And  from  this  he 
would  conclude  that  the  names  of  at  least  some  kinds  of 
food,  if  not  of  all,  should  be  traced  to  words  meaning 
lifey  and  in  this  opinion  he  would  be  fully  confirmed  by 
such  words  as  vivres  and  viande,  which  are  radically  the 
same  as  vivere  in  Latin  and  vivre  in  French. 

I  have  not,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  quoted  the 
opinions  of  philologists  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
many  words  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
connexion  with  my  etymology  of  galetas.  And  I  have 
abstained  from  so  doing  for  two  reasons,  namely,  the 
fear  that  I  may  want  space>  and  the  dread  of  tiring 
the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already 
sufficiently  proved;  namely,  the  origin  of  language,  and 
of  which  philologists  have  hitherto  known  nothing, 
not  even  the  origin  of  its  first  letter.  They  have,  in 
general,  thought  it  sufficient  to  trace  one  word  to  another 
without  giving  the  radical  sense  of  either  word.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  sufficiently  shown  by  what 
they  say  of  hledy  now  written  hU,  Thus  M.  Littre, 
on  having  given  several  of  its  forms,  says:  ''On  tire 
ordinairement  ce  mot  de  1' Anglo- Saxon  hlaed  (feminin), 
fruit.''  But  supposing  this  derivation  to  be  correct,  I 
am  still  kept  ignorant  of  the  primary  sense  of  hied  or 
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hUy  unless  I  am  told  the  primary  sense  o{  fruit,  which 
M.  Littr^  and  others  derive  from  fnwr,  to  enjoy ;  but 
this  cannot  be  its  original  meaning,  for  enjoyment 
cannot  giNQ  fruit,  but  it  v&  fruit  that  gives  enjoyment 
It ,is.  true,  however,  since  hied  is  the  same  as  bred,  and 
bred  the  same  as  brad  or  brot,  and  that  brod  or  frot  is 
the  same  as  frod  or  frot;  so  that,  radically  considered, 
fruit  or  fructv^  cannot  diflter  from  either  bled  or  bred. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  fruit  has  been  called  after 
the  idea  bread,  for  had  this  kind  of  food  never  existed 
fruit  would  be  named  just  as  it  is.  And  why  so? 
Becauseyrt^i^  is,  like  grain  and  waiter,  necessary  to  life ; 
and  it  would,  for  this  reason,  have  been  called  after  life. 
Now  M.  Littre,  not  approving  of  this  origin  of  bled  or 
bU,  that  is  to  say,  not  supposing  bled  or  bU  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  blaed  (fruii),  says,  ^^  mais  le  caractere 
germanique  de  ce  mot  Anglo-Saxon  n'est  pas  assur^  et 
il  se  potirrait  qu^il  vint  du  Roman :  aussi  Grimm  a-t-il 
songe  au  Celtique  :  Kymri,  blawd;  Bas-Breton,  ble?id, 
farine/'  The  reader  must  know  that  Grimm  is  looked 
up  to  as  the  very  greatest  of  all  philologists  either 
living  or  dead;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  great 
name,  he  supposes  bled,  that  is,  wAeat  or  corn,  to  be 
derived  from  a  word  (orfarine,  that  is,  from  one  meaning 
meal.  But  is  this  possible  ?  No ;  it  is  equal  to  this 
other  gross  blunder  of  deriving  the  name  of  the  sun  from 
one  meaning  both  the  light  and  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  or 
it  is  equal  to  our  saying  that  aqua  was  named  after 
aquosus ;  or  that  in  English  water  comes  from  watery,  and 
not  watery  from  water.  When  I  meet  with  mistakes  like 
these,  made  by  the  highest  authorities,  my  heart  sinks 
within  me,  and  I  ask  myself  if  I  shall  be  ever  under- 
stood, and  if  I  have  not  come  some  two  or  three  centuries 
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before  my  time.  For  a  verity,  great  philologists  are  not 
very  great  thinkers.  As  farine  or  meal  is  signified  in 
Sas-Breton  by  bleudy  the  Word  for  bled  or  ble  must  have 
been  like  it.  But  supposing  that  bleud  meant  bled  or 
bley  and  not  farine ,  we  should  be  still  as  far  from  know- 
ing the  primary  signification  of  bled  as  we  were  before. 

But  to  this  etymology  of  Grimm^s  there  is,  according 
to  M.  Littr^,  an  objection,  and  we  are  introduced  to 
another  very  different  one  made  by  Diez,  M.  Littre's 
great  favourite.  But  this  is  the  strangest  etymology  of 
all.  As  com  (bled)  is  always  carried  off  from  the  field 
where  it  has  been  reaped,  this  shrewd  observer  derives 
bled  from  ablata,  which  will  mean  the  things  carried 
off.  But  to  this  etymology,  though  coming  from 
so  high  an  authority,  there  is  still,  in  M.  Littre^s 
opinion,  an  objection.  But  does  this  great  philologist 
himself  afford  us  any  better  information  respecting  the 
primary  signification  of  bled?  I  fear  not,  but  that  he 
rather  adds  confusion  to  what  appears  already  sufficiently 
confased.  That  the  reader  may,  however,  judge  for 
himself,  I  beg  to  quote  his  own  words  from  where  I  left 
off:  "Mais  \ai,  forme  [bleud^  n'en  concordant  pas  tres-bien 
avec  le  Roman,  Diez  a  propose  une  autre  etymologic, 
le  Latin  neutre  pluriel  ablata,  c'est-^-dire,  les  choses 
enlev^s  (des  champs,  la  depouille,  la  r&olte)  d'ou,  avec 
^article,  Vablata^  Vabiada  et  la  biada  ;  k  quoi  il  y  a  une 
objection  considerable,  c'est  que  le  Franjais  etle  Provenjal 
perdent  difficilement  la  voyelle  initiale  du  mot ;  quant 
an  bas-Latin  ablatum,  ablatuSy  abladium,  qui  est  dans  Du 
Cange  avec  le  sens  de  moisson,  et  que  Diez  cite  ^  I'appui 
de-  son  opinion,  ces  mots  paraissent  ^tre  bien  plut6t 
forrn^  du  Fran9ais  [ablais,  ablaier  ou  ablaver,  de  a  et  bl6) 
qn'Stre  vraiment  les  repr^sentants  du  Latin  ablata^  au 
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sens  de  r^colte.  H  est  done  difficile  de  prononcer  entre 
ces  deux  etymologies,  qui  ont  chacune  leur  objection. 
On  remarquera  Forthographe  blefoM  bleif;  le  t  ou  (^se 
change  sans  peine  en  f,  par  exemple,  soif  de  aitisy  mmf 
de  modus  ;  c^est  cettey  qui  a  pefmis  de  former  le  deriv^ 
emblavefy  V  f  et  le  V  permutant,  commeon  sait,  ensemble. 
On  remarquera  aussi  qu^on  a  dit  blSe  au  fi^minin^  comma 
en  Italien.^^ 

M.  Littre  might  well  say,  on  concluding  this  article 
what  he  has  said,  as  we  shall  see,  of  ga/rqon;  namely, 
that  the  etymology  of  bU  or  bled  ^^  teste  en  auspens/^  for 
there  is  not  in  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  so  much  as  a 
distant  approach  towards  its  real  meaning  having  been 
made  out. 

But  if  ble,  in  the  sense  of  corn,  has  been  called  after 
life,  how  is  such  a  word  to  be  traced  to  the  sun,  the 
supposed  author  of  existence  ?  We  need  only  make  the 
€  of  ble  return  to  the  place  it  must  have  had  before  it 
fell  behind  I,  by  which  means  we  shall  obtain  Bel,  a  well- 
known  name  of  the  sim,  as  was  also  Bal,  which  is  but 
a  diflFerent  form  of  Bel,  And  as  the  B  of  both  these 
names  does  but  replace  the  aspirate  A,  we  see  that  Hel 
and  Hal  must  have  preceded  Bel  and  Bal;  and  as  in 
Hel  we  have  the  radical  part  of  rj>uo^y  so  have  we  in 
Haly  the  radical  part  of  aXio^,  which  is  the  Doric  form 

of  ^X^09. 

It  is  now  easy  to  discover  how  the  English  word  life 
itself  was  formed.  By  reading  Bel  after  the  Hebrew 
manner,  from  right  to  left,  this  word  becomes  leb,  which 
is  the  radical  part  of  leben  (German  of  l^e) ;  and  as  the 
e  of  leb  is  equal  to  0,  and  consequently  to  01,  and  as  its 
h  is  constantly  represented  by^^  we  see  that  leb  cannot 
differ  from  loif;  that  is,  life.     Hence  life  is,  in  Saxon, 
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written  lif  and  luf ;  the  0  having  been  dropped  when 
loif  became  lif;  and  0%  having  been  changed — as  it 
often  is — for  U^  /(?j/*  became  luf.  And  as  Bel  and  Bal 
are^  from  the  constant  interchange  of  I  and  Ty  equal 
to  ber  and  haty  whence  the  Latin  faty  corny  and  the  bro 
of  the  German  brot  and  the  English  bread ;  so  are  those 
other  two  forms  of  Bel  and  Baly  that  is,  loif  and  luf 
the  same  as  loaf;  and  as  I  is  often  a^irated  in  Saxon, 
the  word  locfis  in  this  language  written  Alqf.  We  have 
thus  seen  how  in  bread  and  locfwe  have  the  same  word^ 
though  they  have  only  one  letter  in  common.  This 
accounts  for  pain  in  French  meaning  both  bread  and 
loaf 

Now  as  the  lqfo{  the  Saxon  hlaf\&  the  same  as  loafy 
and  as  it  cannot  differ  from  the  lav  of  lava/re  in  Latin  or 
laver  in  French,  how,  it  may  well  be  asked,  since  lavare 
or  laver  means  to  washy  can  ideas  so  dissimilar  be  in  any 
way  related  ?  The  cause  of  their  being  signified  alike 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  wash 
having  been  called  after  watery  and  watery  like  bread, 
after  life.  Hence  was,  the  Saxon  of  water,  cannot  differ 
from  the  wes  of  wesan,  which  is,  in  the  same  language, 
the  verb  to  be ;  and  to  be  is  to  have  life.  Wes  is  also 
the  preterite  of  wesan,  and  not  different  from  was  in 
Xnglish. 

There  are  two  other  forms — which  should  be  noticed — 
of  the  French  word  blS.  These  are  blav  and  bled.  As  to 
blav,  it  is  the  radical  part  of  emhlaver,  to  sow  corn,  which 
should  be  blaver ;  the  em  of  this  word  being  here  as 
superfluous  as  it  is  in  the  English  verb  embroider, 
which  might  be  broider,  as  we  see  by  its  French  original 
broder.  But  how  do  we  know  that  blav  is  another  form 
of  bU?  We  know  it  from  its  being  the  most  radical  part 
VOL.  n.  V 
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of  emllaveTy  or,  as  this  verb  may  have  first  been.  Haver. 
Hence,  from  hlav  being  the  same  as  bU,  it  follows  that 
the  literal  meaning  of  emblaver  or  hlaver  is  to  corn^ 
so  that  emblaver  %n  champ  may  be  explained  to  corn  a 
field ;  that  is,  to  sow  it  with  corn.  But  how  was  the 
X}  of  blav  obtained  ?  By  aspirating  the  £>  of  ble^  and  then 
by  representing  the  aspirate  by  t?,  which  would  give  blec; 
and  of  blevy  blav  is  but  a  slightly  difi*erent  form. 

If  we  now  put  the  pronominal  Latin  article  id  before 
bl6  or  blav,  and  allow  it,  as  usual,  to  fall  behind  its  noun, 
we  shall  get  bled  and  blavd,  this  article  id  having  joined 
with  the  noun  it  followed,  and  both  words  having  been 
contracted  to  bled  and  blavd,  of  which  the  latter  form  is 
the  same  as  blaud;  and  bland  is  the  same  as  bleud 
and  blawd,  two  Celtic  words  meaning,  according  to 
M.  Littr^,  farinCf  mealy  and  which  this  authority  gives, 
with  other  forms,  under  ble,  as  we  have  seen. 

When  we  compare  far,  corn,  with  farine,  meal,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  both  words  are  radically  the  same. 
But  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  a  form  as  m^al  ?  By 
remarking  that  it  cannot  differ  from  mel,  as  is  shown  by 
melu,  which  is,  according  to  Bosworth,  its  Saxon  form. 
And  mel  cannot,  from  the  interchange  of  h  and  W, 
differ  from  bel,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  the 
elder  form  of  bli. 

But  why  should  mel,  meal,  be  the  same  as  mel,  Latin 
of  honey  ?  Because  the  latter  is  9^  fluid  substance,  and  is, 
consequently,  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  water^ 
though  not  called  after  it  any  more  than  after  any  other* 
fluid.     And  as  corn  has,  like  waUr,  been  called  after  life  ^ 
this  accounts  for  two  such  ideas  as  corn  and  honey  havingSB 
been  signified  in  the  same  way;  though  it  may  hav  ^ 
been  often  done  by  two  words  so  different  in  form  fror"«c 
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ea<5h  other  as  not  to  have  a  letter  in  common.  Another 
word  which  might  very  well  mean  hoyiey  is  winCy  for  its 
radical  part  in  is  for  oiriy  which  with  the  aspirate  gives 
hoin^  and  hoin  is  the  same  as  the  hun  of  hunig,  Saxon  of 
honey.  In  the  Hebrew  |»  iiriy  wine,  and  the  of,v  of  the 
Greek  oZz/09,  wine,  it  is  easy,  when  we  aspirate,  to  perceive 
the  same  word. 

Every  one  can  now  tell  why  Madder  and  bled,  this 
other  form  of  hU,  corn,  are  radically  the  same  word. 
It  must  arise  from  bladder  having  been  called  after  its 
use ;  namely,  from  its  being  a  vessel  for  holding  animal 
water;  and  it  might,  for  this  reason,  have  served  as  a 
name  for  any  other  vessel,  even  one  for  drinking.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  three  Saxon  words  bleed y  bled,  bledu^ 
each  of  which  means  a  drinking-cup. 

Every  one  can  also  tell  why  the  French  bled,  corn, 
is  the  same  as  the  bled  of  the  Saxon  bledan,  which 
means  to  draw  blood  ;  for  blood  being  a  liquor,  it  is,  like 
the  three  Saxon  words  just  mentioned,  traceable  to  the 
same  source  as  water;  and  this  accounts  for  words  that 
have  this  meaning — ^that  of  water — being  so  often  equal 
to  such  as  have  been  called  after  life. 


F  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHOWING  THAT  THE  VEEB  TO  CORN  IS  NOT,  AS  IT  HAS  BEEN 
HITHERTO  SUPPOSED,  THE  NOUN  CORN,  AND  THAT  IT  HAS 
A  VERY  DIFFERENT  MEANING,  AS  THE  DISCOVERY  OP  ITS 
ORIGINAL  FORM   WILL   SHOW. 

Though  we  have  now  seen  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
several  ideas  expressed  by  words  signifying  corn,  some- 
thing  yet  remains  to  be  said  respecting  this  word  com 
itself,  which,  because  of  its  importance,  requires  especial 
notice.  Can  any  one  of  all  the  very  learned  philologists 
by  whom  I  have  been  preceded  tell  me  how  it  happens 
tliat  the  English  noun  corny  which  means  grain  in 
general,  has  also,  when  used  verbally,  the  meaning  of 
tally  since  to  corn  meat  means  to  salt  it  ?  No,  this  can- 
not be  told ;  at  least,  it  never  has  been  told.  Com  in 
th(j  sense  of  salt  is  not,  however,  of  recent  date.  Thus 
Dr.  Johnson,  after  telling  us  that  the  verb  to  corn  comes 
from  the  noun  corny — which  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  great 
mistake, — and  that  it  means  "  to  salt;  to  sprinkle  with 
salt;"  observes  as  follows:  '^The  word  is  so  used,  as 
Skinner  observes,  by  the  old  Saxons.'' 

The  primary  signification  of  the  verb  to  corny  has 
l)een,  tliercfore,  lost  to  the  whole  world  for  many  a 
century;  that  is,  if  the  etymology  which  I  am  now 
going  to  give  of  this  word  be  found  correct. 

When  the  verb  to  corn  first  meant  to  salty  it  could 
not  have  had  the  form  it  bears  at  present,  but  some 
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other  one  of  equal  value ;  for  the  same  word  has  been 
often  written  and  pronounced. in  several  ways  in  order 
to  distinguish  its  diflPerent  acceptations  from  one 
another.  Let  us  therefore  put  the  word  corn  under  some 
of  its  forms  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  one  it 
must  have  had  when  signifying  salt.  If  we  give  to  the 
0  of  corn  its  %  understood,  we  shall  get  coirny  which 
giving  no  meaning,  we  should  allow  the  0  and  %  to 
become,  by  coalescing,  a,  which  shows  coirn  to  be  equal 
to  cam;  and  this,  too,  gives  no  meaning.  But  if  we 
here  allow  the  d  to  fall  behind  7*,  as  vowels  frequently 
do,  we  shall  get  cran  ;  and  as  C  and  Cf  interchange,  cran 
can  no  more  differ  from  ^ran  than  cat  can  from  the  ^at 
oi  gatio:  corn  is  therefore  equal  to  gran^  by  which  we 
only  learn  that  corn  and  its  Latin  equivalent  granum  are 
radically  the  same  word,  and  that  such,  too,  is  grain.  In 
gran  we  can  see  the  radical  part  of  granary  and  also  of 
gamer y  which  words  do  each  mean  a  place  for  corn. 
But  as  none  of  these  words  signify  the  verb  to  corn-^ 
that  is,  to  salt — we  must  make  corn,  or  the  gran  of 
granum,  take  other  forms  of  equal  value.  As  g  and  f 
interchange,  witness  gero  and  fero,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference between  such  forms  2L9gran  ^nA.fran ;  but  ?i&fran 
gives  no  meaning,  we  should  give  to  d  its  first  place — 
that  is,  put  it  before  r — which  brings /ra^  equal  ixifarny 
of  which  the  part  far  means  corn,  just  as  granum  does. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  lafarn  and  the  gran  of 
granum  we  have  the  same  word,  and  which  becomes  still 
more  evident  when  the  d  of  gram,  returns  to  its  place 
\)efore  V,  as  this  will  give  gam.  In  farn,  this  other 
form  of  gam,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  farina,  as  well  as 
the  French  farine.  And  though  all  these  words  are  but 
different  forms  of  corn,   none  of  them  can   be  shown 
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to  have,  like  the  verb  to  corrif  the  meaning  of  to  salt. 
Wo   must   therefore   alter  com  to   some    other   form. 
In  its  equivalent  farn,  just  noticed,  we  can   perceive 
— ftinco  f  and  h  are  often  used  for   each  other — ^the 
word  barn^  which  is,  like  gamer  and  granary,  a  place  for 
ct>rn;  and  its  radical  part  bar  happens  to  be  the  Hebrew 
of  corn.     And  when  the  d  of  barn  falls  behind  its  f, 
instead  of  barn  we  shall  have  bran,  which,  as  it  comes 
fn>ni  carHy  must  have  been  called  after  it;  so  that  it  is 
b\it  another  word  for  corn  itself.     To  bran  does  not,  how- 
ever, menu  to  »tfi//  ;  but  let  us  give  to  its  a  its  eldest  form, 
thot  of  Ofy   and  then  see  what  we  shall  obtain.     By 
this  slight  change  we  shall,  instead  of  bran,  have  broin; 
and  what  is  this  but  a  verv  ancient  form  of  brine?    It 
is«  evt>n  at  the  present  hour,  so  pronounced  in  the  north 
of  Knglmul,  where  so  much  of  the  old  pronunciation  of 
the  KngHsh  language  is  still  preserved.    And  if  we  now 
m^ike  the  t  of  the  Prpnch  faring  take  its  common  form 
of  0,  wv  sh*ll  instetad  of, /jri»<»  have  barim;  that  is,  when 
it$  fl  is  di\>p]XHl^  hrimf.     In  like  manner  when  we  allow 
txN  the  it  of  th^  er^n  of  crammm  its  form  of  6 — witness 
pr^  mhI  Ai%»r— ^w^e^  shall  ag^tin  have  bram^  and  consequently 

Tke  JntvAluj^^x^i  T>^alkr  can  ik>w  tdl  why  corn  and 
h^%t  aty^  $4gt\iti<vl  by  tk^  same  miNd  under  diSerent; 
Isvmv^  tih^N^^rh  iK^t her  of  ti>^  i3«is  they  expiess  has  been — 
ai^IVn)  atW  the  o^her.  He  miss  kxtow  fiom  the  ety — 
w^Nk^  of  />^V  a}:tyna<^r  gsTWfi.  ihax  it  is  fer  mrim^y  that  is-— 
i^kfr'^i^s  x^hioh  is  *ie?rtxyv5  tTvtm  wub-t.  the  ^ftt,  and  the  sea^ 
i*  «iJt  >ra^>f^.  HiT^KV  to  hrimt  iMaa  is  hterftllT  to  mU — 
wv^^^r^  )A  ^  tV^t  i$s  TO  $if4^  ^  im  MCM  wiA3^.  And  as  th^ 
««*  ha*  W*  <*i)o.i  «:>*«•  ^•t^Mwr.  «^  ^w  ha\*  also  seem.^ 
«^  %<a^t^  «JW^  ]^  a3»d  4is  Acma   is  txHaaaUe  to  the 
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same  source  from  its  being,  like  water,  a  principal 
support  of  animal  existence,  we  thus  see  why  corn  and 
brine  are  signified  by  the  same  word.  Hence  Dr. 
Johnson  should  not,  as  he  did,  derive  the  verb  to  corn, 
that  is,  the  verb  to  mlty  from  the  noun  corn,  which  is 
a  general  name  for  grain;  whilst  hrine  is,  when  followed 
up  to  its  source,  another  word  for  watery  but  sea  water. 
Dr.  Johnson  could  not  possibly  know — nor  indeed  could 
any  one  else — that  the  word  corn  was  also  written  hrine. 
Had  he  known  this  he  would  not  have  said  that  the 
verb  to  corn  is  to  be  derived  from  the  noun  corriy  meaning 
grain y  but  from  its  other  form,  hrine y  which  means  salt 
watery  an  idea  no  way  related  to  grain.  And  if  Johnson 
were  now  living,  and  if  I  were  to  assure  him  that  the 
verb  to  corn  should  be  derived  from  hrincy  would  it  be 
in  his  power  to  believe  me?  No ;  and  why  so  ?  Because 
not  knowing  the  cause;  that  is,  because  not  knowing 
that  brine  is,  when  followed  up  to  its  source,  tracea])le 
to  water,  and  that  water  has  been  called  after  life,  and 
that  so  has  corn ;  which  brings  these  two  very  diflferent 
ideas,  corn  and  watery  from  the  same  source,  that  of  life. 

As  to  the  initial  consonants  of  all  the  above  words 
for  corn,  they  should  be  regarded  as  substitutes  of  the 
aspirate  h.  Thus  corn  must  have  first  been  horn ;  and 
horn  have  been  replaced  by  forn ;  that  r&yfarny  whence 
farina  and  the  FrenchyanW ;  then,  from  the  interchange 
o{fani  by /dm  became  barny  brany  hroiny  and  hrine.  And 
as  m  often  represents  6,  barn  became  marny  which  is  radi- 
cally the  same  as  mare  the  seay  another  word  for  water y 
and  not  different  from  the  French  river  called  the  Marncy 
which  word  must  have  once  meant  watery  such  having 
been  at  first  the  general  name  of  all  rivers. 

And  as  to  the  roots  of  those  words,  each  of  them  might, 
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like  every  other  root,  serve  as  a  name  of  the  sun.     Thu& 
the  or  of  corn  and  the  ar  of  far  are  equal  to  al  and  ely 
which,  as  we  have  often  shown,  mean  both  the  true  God 
and  the  sun. 

How  evident  this  becomes  when  we  compare  the  root 
of  Iran  (now  ra^  but  previously  ar)  with  its  French  equi- 
valent Bon^  of  which  the  root  is  ouy  the  S  being  here  for 
the  aspirate,  just  as  it  is  in  the  word  Bea^  ea  (its  root) 
being  the  Saxon  of  water.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that 
this  French  word  for  brarif  son,  cannot  diflTer  from  9un, 
or  from  the  corresponding  word  in  German,  and  that  the 
Greeks  rendered  its  root  on,  then  Hebrew,  as  shown 
farther  back*,  into  their  language  by  ^Xto?,  as  already 
stated. 

As  to  the  n  of  corny  barn,  bran,  and  all  such  words, 
there  has  been  with  many  people  a  euphonic  tendency 
to  sound  this  sign  with  V;  thus  the  French  sejour  is  the 
English  sojourn ;  and  tour,  meaning  in  French  a  circular 
motion,  becomes  turn  in  English.  The  n  of  every  such 
word  should  be  therefore  never  considered  as  a  part  of  its 
root. 

I  have  now  fully  accounted  for  the  verb  to  corn  having 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  to  salt.  And  of  this  etymology 
I  may  well  have  some  little  reason  to  be  proud,  seeing 
that  it  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  that  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  ever  remained  so  but  for  the  use  of 
those  principles  of  which  I  have  had  already  so  often 
occasion  to  show  the  advantage. 

Even  living  philologists  are  still  under  the  impression 
that  the  corn  of  the  verb  to  corn  must  mean  grain,  and 
that  to  "  corn  beef  means  to  preserve  and  season  with  salt . 
in  grains^  to  sprinkle  with  salt/^     But    let  them  only 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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observe  what  they  will  not  deny,  namely,  that  the  far  of 
farine  cannot  diflPer  from  its  Hebrew  equivalent  bar;  so 
that^W;^^  might  just  as  well  be  written  barine,  and  what 
is  barine  when  its  a  is  dropped  but  brine?  This  can  per- 
haps be  more  easily  understood  than  that  bran  is  equal 
to  broin  and  broin  to  brine.  But  both  etymologies  are 
equally  correct.  And  as  h  and  Iflfl  do  often  interchange, 
barine  is  as  equal  to  the  marine  of  the  French  mariner  as 
it  is  to  either  barine  or  farine,  and  mariner  is  the  French 
oi  to  pickle,  that  is,  put  in  brine. 


CHAPTER  VL 
GAE90N. 

I  NEARLY  forgot  to  givc  the  etymology  of  the  French 
word  garqon,  yet  no  word  can,  in  the  language  to  which 
it  belongs,  be  more  deserving  of  notice,  for  none  appears 
to  have  puzzled  French  philologists  more  in  their  fruitless 
endeavours  to  account  for  its  origin.  Before  we  give 
M.  Littre's  long  account  of  the  etymology  of  this  word, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  submit  to  the  reader  the 
following  several  notices  of  it,  as  I  find  them  in  De 
Boquefort : — 

''  Clevier  derive  ce  mot  de  I'Allemand  Karl  [Kerl]  ; 
Borel,  du  Grec  gasaura,  ou  de  I'Espagnol  varo,  forme  du 
Latin  viro,  ablatif  de  vir.  Isaac  Pontanus  avait  dejk 
emis  cette  opinion.  Enfin  Juste  Lipse  le  tirait  de  garson- 
ostasium,  lieu  destine  k  Constantinople  pour  elever  les 
jeunes  enfants  m&les,  et  les  faire  eunuques.     Gebelin  le 
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fait  venir  de  PArabe  gar,  gari,  jeune,  vaillant,  audacieux, 
plein  de  courage ;  gari,  jeune  fiUe,  femme ;  chir,  vaillant, 
courageux.  Voyez  Gloss,  de  la  langue  Romaine,  garce 
et  garehon/^ 

How  opposed  to  truth  these  different  etymologies  of 
gargon  will  appear  when  we  show  presently,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  our  principles,  its  real  origin !  But  let  us  first 
see  what  M.  Littre  and  Diez  have  to  say  of  it.  According 
to  M.  Littre  the  following  are  the  different  forms  of  this 
word  in  several  languages  and  their  dialects  : — 

^^Picard,  guerchon;  Franc-comtois,  guichon ;  Bourg. 
gagon  \  Prov.  gart^  guart,  garsi,  garso,  gasso,  guargon ; 
Catal.  garso ;  Esp.  garzon ;  Ital.  gar  zone ;  Bas-lat.  garcio!^ 
Such  are  the  different  forms  of  gargon,  on  giving  which 
M.  Littre  continues  thus :  ^^  Mot  tres-difficile.  On  re- 
marquera  d^abord  qu'en  vieux  Fran9ais  le  nominatif  est 
gars,  et  le  regime  gar9on ;  au  pluriel,  le  nominatif  est  le 
gar9on,  et  le  regime  les  gar9ons;  de  m^me  en  Proven 9al 
le  nominatif  est  gart  et  le  regime  gar9on.  II  faut  done 
que  ce  mot  vienne  d^un  Bas-latin  garcio  ou  Paccent  se 
deplace  par  l^effet  de  la  declinaison :  garci,  garcionem. 
Diez  en  a  donne  une  etymologic  fort  ingenieuse :  il  a  re- 
marque  que  dans  le  patois  milanais  gar9on  signifie  k  la 
fois  gar9on  et  une  espece  de  chardon ;  il  en  a  conclu  que 
c'etait  le  mSme  mot,  et  qu^il  repondait  k  un  derive  du 
Latin  carduus,  chardon.  Pour  la  forme  du  mot,  il  ap- 
proche  de  Pitalien  guarzuolo,  coeur  de  chou,  milanais  gar- 
zoen,  bouton,  qui,  tenant  k  carduus,  temoignent  du 
changement  de  c  en  g.  Pour  le  sens,  il  suppose  qu^un 
jeune  gar9on  a  ete  dit,  par  metaphore,  un  bouton,  un 
coeur  de  chou,  quelque  chose  de  non  developpe.  CetU 
derivation  ne  porte  pas  dans  V esprit  une  conviction  coni' 
plete,  vu  que  les  intermediaires  manquent  pour  montrer 
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le  passage  da  sens  de  coeur  de  plante  k  celui  de  jeune 
gar9on.  Aussi  dans  I'etat  de  la  question  ne  peut-on 
abandonner  absolument  la  derivation  Celtique :  Bas-bret. 
jo^werc^h,  jeune  fille ;  le  gn  se  trouve  dans  quelques  formes 
Proven9ales  et  dans  le  Picard.  Mais  cela  aussi  est  ineer- 
tain;  et  Vitymologie  reste  en  suspens.  Gar9on  n^a  pas 
plus  que  garce,  par  soi,  un  mauvais  sens ;  pourtant  il  y 
eut  un  temps  dans  le  moyen  dge  oii  il  prit  une  acception 
tres-defavorable,  et  devint  une  grosse  injure,  signifiant 
eoquin,  Ifl-che..  Aujourd^hui  il  ne  s^y  attache  plus  rien 
de  pareil,  et  e'est  garce  qui  seul  est  tombe  tres-bas." 

Now  what  must  the  learned  members  of  the  French 
Academy  and  its  Institute  think  of  these  different  opinions 
respecting  the  origin  of  so  well  known  a  word  as  gargon  ? 
Why,  they  must  admit  that  of  the  origin  and  science  of 
language  nothing  whatever  has  up  to  the  present  hour 
been  known.  The  different  etymologies  of  this  word,  as 
given  in  the  passage  from  De  Roquefort,  are,  it  must  be 
allowed,  bad  enough ;  but  is  the  one  given  by  Diez  a 
shade  better  ?  M.  Littre  says  it  is  fort  ingenieusej  and 
I  bow  to  M.  Littre's  superior  judgment ;  but  if  allowed 
to  hazard  an  opinion  of  my  own,  I  should  say  that  it 
is  so  far  from  hQmg  fort  ingenieuse,  that  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  extremely  far-fetched,  so  much  so  as  to 
assign  it  a  prominent  place  amongst  some  of  the  worst 
I  have  ever  met  with.  Only  imagine  Diez  finding  a 
relationship  not  only  between  two  ideas  so  opposite  as  a 
boy  and  a  thistle,  but  even  between  a  boy  and  the  heart 
of  a  cabbage  I  But  M.  Littr^  tells  us  that  this  deriva- 
tion does  not  bring  home  complete  conviction  to  the 
mind.  There  was  surely  no  great  necessity  for  such  an 
assurance.  Very  few,  if  any  at  all,  of  M.  Littre's  intel- 
ligent readers  would,  had  he  never  made  such  a  state- 
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ment,  feel  inclined  to  accept  this  etymology  of  gargon  as 
faultless. 

But  what  is  M.  Littre^s  elymology  of  gargou?  The 
little  he  says  of  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all;  and  under 
the  circumstances — that  is,  from  his  being  unacquainted 
with  the  origfin  of  language  and  its  principles — ^he  has 
acted  very  prudently,  much  more  so  than  Diez  or  any  of 
the  philologists  referred  to  by  De  Roquefort.  He  b^ns 
his  notice  of  the  etymology  of  gar^%  with  the  words 
"  J/f>/  Irh^ifficih**  And  so  it  is,  and  .very  difficult, 
when  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  it  to  its  birth, 
just  as  a  door  is  very  difficult  to  open  when  we  have 
not  the  proper  key;  but  as  with  the  proper  key  a 
door  is  ven-  easily  opened,  even  so  is  the  word  gargon 
veiy  easily  traced  to  its  original  by  the  use  of  our 
principles. 

M.  Littre  allows  us  to  understand,  as  shown  above, 
that  the  ending  om  of  garcom  has  grown  oat  of  garcioBem, 
accusative  of  garrto,  a  word  in  low  Latin ;  now  granting 
that  theixp  ever  has  been  such  a  word,  and  that  it  has 
been  resrularlv  declined  after  the  manner  of  words  in 
the  third  declension,  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  mis- 
take this  derivation  of  the  ending  om  of  garnm,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  the  om  of  hom^OMy  croMfom, 
Mt'^wAir,  &c.:  that  is,  as  an  article  fallen  behind  its  noun, 
and  of  which  a  more  ancient  form  appears  to  have  been 
mm  J.  and,  that  like  this  word,  it  then  meant  om^.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  bv  M.  Liitre  himself,  since  he 
^'^ws.  in  passages  quoted  from  old  writings,  yvrpew  to 
have  ht^n  often  writen  ^jrrmm^  And  we  should  remark 
that  everv  word  which  served  ancientlv  as  an  articie 
meant  Wth  k^m^  and  ^i<^:  that  is  to  siv«  it  wk:  both  in- 

m 

definite  and  definite.     Hence  the  woid  Mem^a  must  have 
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once  been  nn  gars  or  on  gars,  and  then  the  meaning  was ' 
either  un  gars  or  legars,  as  the  sense  directed.  Thus  the 
peasant^  with  whom  the  old  forms  of  words  in  all  languages 
remain  longest^  frequently  uses  gars  for  gargon,  as  every 
Frenchman  knows.  We  have,  therefore,  in  our  endea- 
vours to  trace  gargon  to  its  original,  to  notice  only  garsy 
which  must  have  long  preceded  gargon,  just  as  il  sole 
must  have  long  preceded  soleil;  that  is,  before  il  fell 
behind  sole,  and  joined  with  it. 

Now  all  philologists,  whether  English,  German,  or 
French,  know  very  well  that  g  may  represent  y,  and  they 
are  equally  well  aware  that  r  is  often  replaced  by  I; 
they  must,  therefore,  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  the 
original  of  the  gars  of  gargon,  have  often  remarked  that 
it  is  precisely  equal  to  fals.  But  on  perceiving  that 
fals  makes  no  sense  they  went  no  farther,  and  so  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  ever  discovering  the  original  of  gars. 
But  a  child  acquainted  with  my  discovery  could  not,  on 
perceiving  that  €t  is  composed  of  0  and  I,  help  per- 
ceiving at  a  glance  ihsiifals  is  the  same  2^  foils;  and  on 
philologists  learning  only  this,  the  most  ignorant  of  them 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  ihai  foils  is  reducible  to  Jils, 
for  the  dropping  of  a  letter  being  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  0  of  foils  may  be  left  out,  as  is  shown  by  com- 
paring boil  and  bile,  a  tumour,  and  rpel^  and  its  Latin 
form  tres. 

In  Jils  and  gars  we  have  therefore  one  and  the  same 
word,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
constantly  used  for  each  other.  There  must  have  been 
therefore  a  time  when  Jilius  was  written  foilius,  after 
which  it  became,  by  the  dropping  of  the  0,  Jilius.  But 
it  cannot  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  form  gars  was 
obtained,  but  rather  when  foilms  was,  in  some  old  Latin 
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dialect,  contracted  \^  foils.     It  does  not  appear  that  the 

0  and  the  I  of  either  foilius  or  foils  have  ever  coalesced 
and  made  (I;  for  if  this  had  happened,  we  should  have 
now  f alius  imdifals  instead  otfilius  smdjlls. 

Now  this  etymology,  which  is  as  clear  as  light,  has 
been  hitherto  unknown,  utterly  unknown  to  all  the 
philological  societies  over  the  world;  for  were  it  other- 
wise, the  several  learned  authorities  I  have  quoted  could 
not  have  been  so  ignorant  of  it  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be.  No  such  German  as  Diez  could  then 
think  of  tracing  ^ars  to  a  bud,  a  thistle,  or  to  the  heart  of 
a  cabbage ;  nor  could  such  a  man  as  M.  Littre  think  of 
styling  this  etymology,  which  is  so  far-fetched  and  so 
destitute  of  common  sense,  as  being  ver^  ingenious. 
Why  his  own  original  oi  galetas,  however  faulty  it  must 
appear,  is  logic  itself  compared  to  it.  And  as  to  the 
etymologies  quoted  by  De  Roquefort,  though  they  deal 
not  in  buds,  thistles,  or  cabbages,  they  are  nevertheless 
also  very  faulty. 

But  what  has  enabled  me  to  find  the  original  c^f 
gargon,  a  discovery  which  so  many  learned  men  have 
sought  in  vain  to  make?  It  was  not  obtained  through 
any  ingenuity  of  mine,  for  I  am  any  thing  but  ingenious, 
as  every  one  who  knows  me  will  readily  admit.  The  sole 
cause  of  my  success  must  be  ascribed  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  origin  of  human  speech,  even  of  man's  first  word, 
the  0;  and  that  this  sign  has  always  %  understood,  just  as 

1  has  0  when  either  sign  comes  singly ;  and  that  when 
both  signs  are  allowed  to  join  they  make  CL.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  etymology,  only  neces- 
sary to  know  that  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  must, 
in  the  beginning,  have  appeared  thus  oi,  and  that  at  this 
time  one  of  its  two  parts  must  have  been  often  dropped 
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and  so  have  been  then  understood.  Than  this  little  bit 
of  knowledge  no  more  was  necessary  for  enabling  every- 
one to  discover  the  original  oi  g argon. 

Let  us  now  Bxidly^JiliMSyJils,  and  the  gars  of  gargon. 
Fit  is  the  radical  part  of  jiliuB,  and  as  its  f  does  but 
represent  the  aspirate  A,  it  follows  that  fil  cannot  differ 
from  hily  nor  hil  from  hoil — 0  being  understood  with  i — 
nor  hoil  from  hal,  since  0  and  %  make  d :  filius  is  there- 
fore equal  to  haliuSy  which  is  the  same  as  Hallos ^  Doric  of 
helioSy  the  sun.  Now  fils  being  but  a  contraction  of 
JiUms — ^the  iu  of  the  latter  having  been  dropped — ^it  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  is  garSy  since, 
as  shown  above,  it  is  for  foilsy  and  foils  for  fils.  We 
have  akeady  seen  why  a  son  should  have  a  name  not 
different  from  stm.  It  does  not  arise,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  from  a  son  having  been  called  after  the  sun,  but 
after  one  of  its  chief  meanings,  namely,  that  of  maker y 
which  happens  to  be  also  the  meaning  oi father ;  so  that 
a  son  from  having  been  called  after  his  father  obtained  a 
meaning  not  different  from  that  of  the  sun,  though  not 
called  after  this  object.  Now  as  the  root  of  ^^ — radical 
part  oi  filius  and  fils — is  il,  and  as  il  is  equal  to  aly  we 
obtain  a  name  of  the  sun,  and  wliich  cannot  differ  from 
aUy  uny  or  ony  any  more  than  one  root  can  from  another. 

And  as  the  ar  ot  gars  is  another  root,  it  is  equal  to 
al;  hence  bar — Hebrew  of  son — ^becomes  when  its  b 
(here  for  the  aspirate  h)  is  dropped,  ar  ;  and  ar  with  the 
aspirate  is  the  har  of  hariSy  in  Hebrew  Win  hrs ;  and 
this  word  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  as  shown 
farther  back  *,  where  it  is  traced  to  the  form  chris,  and 
shown  to  have  the  meaning  o{ preserving  and  saving,  and 
also  of  artificer  or  maker y  names  belonging  to  the  sun.  Nor 

s  Vol.  i.,  p.  93. 
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is  a  name  of  the  Deity  wanting^  since  ekrU  cannot  differ 
from  the  'xpv^  of  ;^pi70'T09^  which  means  ^c^^  and  in  Saxon 
God  and  good  are  expressed  by  the  same  word^  as  we  have 
seen.  Good  is,  however,  in  meaning,  much  less  than 
God^  which  word  means  goodness  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GRISETTE. — ^DISCOVKRT  OP  ITS  P&UfA&Y  SIGNIFICATION, 
AFFORDING  ANOTHER  INSTANCE  OF  THE  ADVANTAGE  TO 
BE  DERIVED  FROM  SNOWING  HOW  THE  FIRST  LETTER 
OF  THE  ALPHABET  HAS   BEEN   MADE. 

GrU  is  the  French  of  grey ;  and  grUeUe,  which  should 
be  regarded  as  the  diminutive  of  grU,  may  be  fairly 
represented  in  English  by  greyidk.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
French,  wanting  a  name  for  a  sort  of  grey  cloth,  called 
it  griiefU,  But  at  this  time  and  long  previous  to  this 
time,  grisetie  meant  a  young  tcomam,  and  served  solely  as 
a  diminutive  of  garce,  this  being  the  feminine  of  gargon, 
and  not  of/7*,of  which  the  feminine  v&fiU€.  ^\}igarce 
and  gn4>efU  are  now  used — though  they  were  not  so  used 
formerly — in  a  bad  sense,  just  as  we  sometimes  hear  the 
word  girl  used  in  English.  When  etymologists,  who 
seldom  bestow  a  serious  thought  on  the  origin  of  ideas, 
saw  that  the  woid  grii^iU^  meaning  a  ycmng  woman,  did 
not  differ  fn>m  the  one  meaning  grey  clotk;  they  at  once 
leajHHl  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  young  woman  must 
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have  obtained  her  name  from  the  colour  of  her  dress, 
which  could  not  be  unless  this  dress  were  a  sort  of  livery 
worn  by  all  such  females  for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  others  of  the  same  class.  But  this  is  not 
conceivable,  as  the  word  gruetfe,  in  the  sense  of  a  young 
woman,  must  have  long  preceded  the  use  of  such  a  dress. 
Let  us  now  apply  our  principles. 

We  know  that  the  I  of  griaette  has  0  understood,  and 
that  0  and  I  make  (X,  which  will  bring  grisette  equal  to 
grasette,  that  is,  when  d  returns  to  the  place  it  must 
have  first  had,  garsette  or  garcette;  and  this  must  have 
been  the  original  of  grisette;  it  being  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  word  is  the  diminutive  of  garce — that 
is,  when  designating  a  young  girl — than  the  name  of  a 
sort  of  grey  cloth. 

The  following  is,  according  to  M.  Littre,  the  origin  of 
gruetU : — 

"  Jeune  fille  de  petite  condition,  coquette  et  galante, 
ainsi  nommee  parce  que  autrefois  les  filles  de  petite  con- 
dition portaient  de  la  grisette.^^ 

But  this  happens  to  be  a  mistake,  and  the  mistake 
must  be  ascribed  to  its  not  having  been  hitherto  known 
that  the  dot  over  the  I  is  for  0,  and  that  0  and  1  make 
a;  which  being  granted,  grisette  is,  consequently,  for 
grasetf€,  and  grasette  is,  when  the  d  returns  to  its  first 
i^\2icey  garsette;  that  is,  a  little  ox  young  garce ;  but  primi- 
tively, a  young  girl;  that  is,  before  garce  was  taken  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  when  it  was  only  the  feminine  oi  gargon. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LE   LOUP   ET   LE   EENAKD. 

As  an  instance  of  M.  Littre's  great  industry,  reading, 
and  research,  I  may  here  quote  all  the  forms  he  gives, 
from  many  languages  and  their  dialects,  of  only  the  word 
hup :  "  Wallon,  leu  ;  Berry,  laube  des  deux  genres,  laup  et 
loure;  Picard.  leu;  Provenc. //(/?, fop;  CataJ.  Hop;  Espagn. 
lobo ;  Ital.  lupo;  du  Lat.  lupus ;  Grec.  Xv#co9 ;  Lithuan. 
vUka ;  Slave,  vluhi ;  Anc.  Pers.  varka ;  Sanscr.  vrika. 
Le  Slave  vluka  explique  la  transition  de  varka^  forme 
primitive  de  trika  en  valka,  vlaka,  et  par  affaiblissement 
de  Va,  vluka ;  et  de  Ik  Fkvtco<;,  \vko^,  et  en  Latin  lupus, 
par  changement  de  la  gutturale  en  labiale.^^ 

This  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  M.  Littre's  powers  as 
a  philologist.  He  has  here  given  us  many  forms  of  the 
word  loup,  but  of  its  primary  signification  in  French  he 
saj-s  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  primary  signification  of  all 
its  other  forms.  But  M.  Littr^  could  not  go  any  farther 
than  he  has  gone.  He  needed  the  necessary  knowledge, 
the  origin  of  language.  Why  the  animal  in  question  was 
first  named  a  hup  or  a  woff  we  now  know  no  more  than 
we  knew  before  reading  M.  Littre's  etymology  of  this 
word.  But  the  reader  will  soon  see  why  the  loup  or  wolf 
has  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  A  very  slight 
knowledge  of  our  principles  will  enable  every  school-boy 
to  discover  its  original  meaning. 

The  reader  will  please  recollect  that  daring  the  expla- 
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nation  I  gave  of  the  myth  savitar,  I  showed  tlie  word 
wolf  to  mean  motion,  but  conventionally  rapid  ^notion ; 
aad  this  is  so  true,  that  any  thing  else  named  after  motion 
might  serve  as  a  name  for  the  wolf.  Even  the  word 
walk,  which  does  not  imply  rapid  motion,  might  do  so. 
This  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  forms  given  of  the  word 
loup  by  M.  Littre ;  but  he  saw  it  not.  Witness  these 
two,  valh  and  varka,  in  which  we  have  the  same  word; 
the  T  of  varka  being  as  equal  to  the  I  of  valka  as  the 
terr  of  terra  is  to  the  tell  of  tellus;  and  is  it  not  very  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  valk  of  valka  is  our  word  walk,  and 
that,  from  the  identity  of  I  and  T  such  too  must  be  the 
vark  of  varka  ?  Now  as  p  and  V  do  constantly  inter- 
change, because  only  the  same  letter  under  different 
forms,  it  follows  that  loup  is  the  same  as  louv,  and  that  the 
difference  between  it  and  its  feminine  louve  is  but  con- 
ventional. If  we  now  take  advantage  of  what  we  saw  in 
our  etymology  of  Lord,  namely,  that  I  was  anciently 
aspirated,  as  Bosworth  shows  by  the  Saxon  of  loaf  being 
hlcfy  we  shall  find  that  louv  and  louve  are  each  equal 
to  hlouv  and  hlouve;  and  as  the  aspirate  is,  as  we  have 
seen  many  times,  replaced  by  ^^  or  the  digammaj^ /o^^  and 
louve  are  equal  to  flouv  and  fiouve.  And  as  the  com- 
bination %v  oi  flouv  is  equal  to  double  U  or  double  V,  and 
as  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  combination  in  flouve,  it 
follows  that  these  two  words  cannot  differ  bom  flow  and 
flowe ;  and  when  we  give  to  the  0  of  flouve  its  form  6 
—witness  show  and  skew — ^this  word  will  become  fleuve, 
which  is  the  French  o{  river.  It  is  thus  made  evident  that 
laup  in  French  SLuiflow  in  EngUsh  are  one  and  the  same 
word,  which  arises  from  their  being  each  expressive  of 
motion.  If  the  reader  will  now  please  to  look  over  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  word  loup  given  by  M.  Littre,  he  will 
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find  several  of  them  confirmatory  of  our  etymology  of  foa/jo. 
Witness  flukos,  vluka,  vlaha,  of  which  the  radical  parts 
2aQfluk,  vluhy  and  vlak^  the  J^  and  the  X)  standing  in  these 
words  as  substitutes  for  the  aspirate  A,  to  which  the  \ 
was,  as  shown  by  Bosworth,  anciently  entitled.     Now 
what  is  the  first  of  these  three  words  for  Unip^  that  is, 
flukos   but  fuksj    its    0    having    been    dropped?  and 
what  is  Jinks  but  fltix  ?  which   is   confirmed  by  what 
school    books    tell    us,    namely,   that   ^    is    a    double 
letter,  and  equivalent  to  ks.      Hence  a  ^ow  is  a  Jinx, 
and  the  wolf  might  have  been  so  called.     But  was  he 
ever  so  called  ?    Undoubtedly  he  was ;  for  as  the  f  of 
Jlux  is  for  the  aspirate,  and  as  the  aspirate  is  never  to 
be  counted  in  the  radical  part  of  a  word,  and  as  the  X  of 
Jlux  is  for  ksy  it  follows  that  lux  is  for  luks ;  that  is,  when 
the  vowel  here  due  between  k  and  S  is  supplied,  lukos,  and 
this  is  the  Greek  of  wolf,  and  so  must  flukos  have  been 
often  written,  since  all  persons  cannot  have  aspirated  the 
I.     Thus  in  Saxon,  lid  and  list  were  by  some  persons 
pronounced  hlid  and  hlisf,  but  they  were  not   so  pro- 
nounced by  every  one.     By  these  observations  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  suppose  that  lukos  cannot  differ  from 
I  MX;  and  what  relationship  can  there  be  between  such 
an  animal  as  a  icolf  and  so  grand  an  idea  as  that  of 
I  MX  or  light?   There  is  no   relationship  whatever;  but 
light  is  traceable  to  the  *wii,  and   so    are,  as  we  have 
already  often  shown,  both  life  and  motion;  and  as  the 
wolf  was  calknl  after  the  latter  idea,  this  accounts  for  his 
name  not  differing  from  light,  nor  even  from  the  sun, 
nfter  which  light  was  called.     Hence  when  we  aspirate 
the  /  of  lights  what  have  we  but  flight?  And  as  this  word 
implies  motion^  it  miglit  have  also  served  as  a  name  for 
the  ro//*. 
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Now  from  lux,  light,  and  luho%y  wolf,  being  as  it  were 
expressed  alike^  may  they  not  have  been  sometimes  used 
for  each  other?  Nothing  can  be  more  likely,  and  of 
which — since  in  Inx  and  sol  we  have  the  same  word — 
the  following  from  Donnegan,  under  \iico^,  is  a  proof: — 
'^  \vico^  was  an  ancient  name  for  the  sun  according  to 
Macrobius/^  This  explains  the  myth  which  tells  us 
that  the  wolf  was  sacred  to  Apollo  or  the  sun.  We  see 
that  it  was  suggested  by  \vko^  having  served  as  a  name 
for  both  the  wolf  and  the  sun,  this  having  led  some 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  wolf  must  have  been  the  aan. 
But  when  the  wolf  was  first  named,  every  one  knew  very 
well  that  his  name  signified  motion,  conventionally  rapid 
motion  or  ^iftness.  But  when  this  true  and  original 
meaning  was,  with  time,  foi^tten,  and  when  no  one  could 
account  for  his  name  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun, 
then  the  strange  belief  began  to  prevail  that  this  animal 
and  the  sun  must  have  once  been  allied  to  each  othen 
And  such  was  the  origin  of  myths — they  all  grew  out  of 
an  identity  in  the  meanings  of  words. 

The  reader  must  now  see  and  feel  convinced  that  the 
V)olf  was  called  after  motion,  conventionally  rapid  motion 
or  swiftness  ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  his  name  does  not 
for  this  reason  diflfer  from  that  of  water  or  the  stm.  And 
as  we  have  said  that  any  thing  else  called  after  motion 
might  have  served  as  a  name  for  the  wolf,  we  see  this 
statement  then  made  in  advance  now  confirmed  by  the  verb 
tofy,  in  the'two  past  forms  of  which  Sireflew  andjlowfi, 
whilst ^y  itself  is  equal  to  the  j^^  oi  flight.  And  though 
ff^w  BXkd  flown  never  refer  to  water,  yet  they  cannot  differ 
from  flow  and  flowed,  which  arises  from  the  primary 
sense  being  still  that  of  motion. 

In  the  etymology  I  have  given  of  mvitar,  one  of  the 
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names  of  the  sun,  I  had  occasion  to  show  that  this  word 
means  not  only  saviour  and  avatar,  hut  that  its  radical 
part  aav  cannot  differ  from  zahy  which  is  the  Hebrew  of 
wolf.  Yet  zah  under  its  form  zeh  means,  according  to 
Parkhurst',  gold,  deary  bright  and  resplendent y  which 
ideas  being  traceable  to  the  sun,  proves  zeh  to  have  also 
had,  like  savif'ary  this  meaning.  Now  as  the  S  and  the 
Z  of  these  words  are  but  substitutes  of  the  aspirate  A, 
and  as  they  must  for  this  reason  be  omitted,  we  have, 
in  what  remains,  the  roots  of  these  radical  parts,  that  is, 
aVy  aby  and  eb. 

Now  as  all  the  roots  of  a  language  are,  like  its  letters, 
but  one  and  the  same  root  under  so  many  different  forms, 
and  as  they  do  not  for  this  reason  differ  in  meaning 
from  one  another  but  conventionally,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  they  can,  like  the  signs  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, be  traced  from  one  to  another  until  they  be  brought 
to  their  parent  the  0,  man^s  first  word  and  first  root. 
I  make  these  observations  to  show  how  the  Hebrew  and 
English  words  zab  and  wolf  are  radically  the  same  word. 
The  root  of  the  former  is,  as  just  stated,  ab;  and  as  the 
W  of  wolf  IS  for  the  aspirate  A,  and  as  the ^^  at  the  end 
with  the  I  is  also  for  the  same  aspirate,  what  remains, 
when  these  non-radical  signs  are  removed,  is  the  root  of 
wolf  namely,  oL  And  as  I  appears  often  under  its  form 
Uy  there  can  be  no  more  difference  between  ol  and  ou  than 
there  can  be  between  the  ancient  French  word  sol  and 
its  present  form  sou.  And  as  ou  is  the  same  as  oVy  and 
ov  the  same  as  oiv — I  being  understood  with  0 — and  as 
oiv  by  the  joining  of  0  and  I  becomes  aVy  we  thus  ob- 
tain both  the  root  of  the  sav  of  savitar  and  also  that  of 
avatar.     And  as  0  and  V  do  constantly  interchange,  we 
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find  in  av  the  root  of  zah,  Hebrew  of  wolf.  Hence  wolf 
and  its  Hebrew  equivalent  zah  are  as  one  and  the  same 
word.  Nor  does  zehy  which  Parkhurst  explains,  gold, 
cleaty  bright  and  resplendent,  differ  radically  from  either 
sav  or  zal.  Thus  when  read  as  in  Hebrew  it  is  the  verb 
be  itself,  and  from  its  meaning  existence  it  is  conse- 
quently traceable  to  the  sun,  and  but  another  word  for 
motion  and  water.  When  we  remark  that  its  6  is  for  0, 
and  that  0  has  as  usual  I  understood,  it  follows  that  be 
is  equal  to  boi,  which  by  the  dropping  of  the  0  becomes 
bi,  and  bi  is  the  root  of  bios,  Greek  of  life.  But  when 
the  0  and  I  of  this  fuller  form  of  bi  coalesce,  and  ba  is 
obtained,  we  get  a  form  equal  to  the  wa  of  waf^r.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  the  German  river  named 
the  Waser  cannot  differ  in  this  language  from  the  word 
for  water;  that  in  the  lif,  Saxon  of  life,  we  have  also  the 
radical  part  of  the  river  Liffey  in  Dublin ;  and  that  in 
Boyne  we  have  also  when  its  6 — here  but  a  substitute 
for  the  aspirate — is  left  out  another  word  traceable  to 
water,  for  the  oyne  thus  obtained  cannot  differ  from  the 
ow  of  dlvo^,  Greek  of  wine;  and,  as  we  have  se^n,  wine 
and  drinh  are  each  traceable  to  water. 

The  eb  of  zeb  calls  for  another  observation ;  it  cannot 
differ  from  ev,  and  this  is  the  root  of  the  name  Eve,  and 
according  to  M.  Littre — who  seems  to  pay  no  attention 
to  his  own  statements — Eve  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
many  different  forms  of  ean,  and  hence  it  means  water, 
and  consequently  life,  after  which  water  was  called. 
Let  us  now  read  the  following  :  ''And  Adam  called  his 
wife^s  name  Eve,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living.^^  (Gen.  iii.  20,)  Now  have  we  not  here  proof  in- 
contestable that  water  was  called  after  life,  since  two 
very  high  authorities  make  an  admission  to  that  effect. 
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Thus  M.  Littre  says  that  Bve  was  once  used  instead  of 
eau;  and  certainly  this  ought  to  be,  for  the  U  of  this 
word  being  for  t?,  the  form  eau  is  letter  for  letter  eav; 
that  is,  when  here  the  d  falls  behind  the  consonant  t?, 
as  vowels  frequently  do,  Ika.  And  this  word,  as  we  see 
it  stated  in  Genesis,  means  life;  hence  the  same  word 
means  both  water  and  life.  And  is  not  this  important 
etymology  confirmed  still  further  by  M.  Littre  himself, 
since  he  also  tells  us,  as  observed  farther  back,  that  eB%e 
has  been  used  for  eau?  Thus  from  his  own  statement, 
unwittingly  made,  that  eau^  esse,  and  Hve  are  as  one  and 
the  same  word,  this  is  equivalent  to  his  admitting  that 
water y  existence,  and  life  were  once  expressed  alike ;  and 
so  are  they  still,  but  he  sees  it  not.  To  a  certainty  old 
Adam  was  a  better  philologist  than  M.  Littre.  Only 
remark  how  clearly  he  tells  why  he  gave  to  his  wife  the 
name  Eve.  But  when  M.  Littr^  tells  us  that  water,  or  eau, 
was  also  known  by  the  word  Eve,  he  assigns  no  reason, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  why  it  was  called  after  life. 
And  how  well  he  could  confirm  this  valuable  etymology 
by  remarking  that  eau  was  also  signified  by  the  word  esse, 
which  is  but  another  word  for  life,  since  it  implies  exist* 
ence.  Another  proof  that  Eve  means  water  as  well  as 
life  is  aflforded  by  the  Sanskrit  word  Iva,  which  is  ex- 
plained sAe,  and  in  Saxon  sAe  is  represented  by  se,  and 
in  this  language  se  stands  also  for  sea,  and  sea  was,  as 
I  have  shown,  called  after  water. 

Another  of  the  many  difierent  forms  of  eau  given 
by  M.  Littre  is  ewe ;  and  here  the  W  is  equal  to  t?,  as 
we  see  by  comparing  wine  and  vinum;  so  that  ewe  is 
the  word  Eve  itself.  And  as  ewe  is  the  radical  part  of 
ewer,  a  vessel  for  holding  water,  it  was  called  after  water; 
hence  it  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  aqualis;  and  in  the 
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first  word  given  for  eau  by  M.  Littre,  that  is,  ai^ue^  we 
see  the  radical  part  of  aiguiere,  which  is  the  French  of 
ewer.  That  Eve  means  existence  and  also  the  verb  to 
le^  I  had  also  occasion  to  show  farther  back  in  Vo- 
lume I/;  and  when  we  call  to  mind  that  life  or  exist- 
ence was  called  after  its  supposed  author  the  mn^  and 
that  the  sun,  which  was  the  first  object  of  worship 
over  all  the  world,  served  as  a  type  of  the  true  God,  this 
will  account  for  the  name  Eve  serving  to  signify  the  true 
God,  because  serving  to  signify  existence.  Hence  the 
following :  '^  In  Chaldee  Nin  eva  is  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  nin  eve^  to  be/'  And  Parkhurst,  still  under 
Nin  evay  continues,  thus :  ^^  As  a  noun  one  of  the  Divine 
names.  He  who  hath  permanent  existence,  who  exists 
eminently*/' 

We  have  seen  that  the  root  of  zahy  Hebrew  6f  wolf^  is 
ab^  and  as  this  root  happens  to  be  one  of  the  words  given 
by  M.  Littre  under  eau,  it  serves  to  confirm  that^/^>feo*, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  wolf,  cannot  difier  ixovaflnhs,  nor 
fiuks  frora^'Ux,  nor  flux  ixoTdflow.  When  we  do  therefore 
read  zab — Hebrew  of  wolf- — from  right  to  left  we  obtain 
baz,  that  is,  from  the  identity  of  h  and  W,  waZy  which  is 
radically  the  same  as  wowser ,  and  also  wesan,  which  is  the 
verb  to  he,  in  Saxon.  It  is  now  made  self-evident  that 
any  word  serving  as  a  name  for  the  wolf  might  have 
served  to  signify  water.  Hence  when  we  do  not  find  a 
name  of  the  wo^  being  also  a  word  for  water,  or  for  life, 
being,  or  motion,  that  will  not  go  to  prove  that  it  might 
not  have  done  so.  Zab,  Hebrew  of  wolf,  does  not  seem 
to  signify  water,  but  we  have  just  shown  that  it  does 
mean  water;  and  when  we  do  with  the  word  2«?^^what 
we  have  done  with  zab,  that  is,  read  it  after  the  Hebrew 

*  P^.  338,  339.  »  Lex.,  p.  125. 
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manner  from  right  to  left,  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
as  we  shall  then  obtain  the  wordj^oo?,  and  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  same  as  fiux^  and  jinx  the  same  as 
fiuhoSy  one  of  the  names  of  the  wolf,  according  to  M, 
Littr<^,  but  of  its  primary  signification  he  knew  nothing; 
and  yet  he  knew  as  much  as  any  one  else,  and  it  is  so  for 
this  simple  reason,  namely,  that  the  origin  of  language  has 
been  hitherto  unknown.  M.  Littre  is  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  primary  signification  of  words  as  any  other  phi- 
lologist, which  is,  he  will  no  doubt  allow,  a  comfort  and 
a  consolation  for  his  mind.  Hence,  if  his  friends  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Institute  came  now  before  him  with 
reproaches  for  his  not  knowing  the  primary  signification 
of  hup,  might  he  not  say  to  them  :  '^  Gentlemen,  if  there 
be  any  one  among  you  who  can,  on  his  oath,  declare  that 
he  was  in  this  respect  any  wiser  than  myself,  let  him 
hold  up  his  hand ;"  and  he  would  soon  see  that  they  all 
held  their  hands  down — ay,  and  their  heads  too. 

I  was  forgetting  to  notice  lupus,  but  as  its  radical 
part  lup  cannot  diflPer  from  hup,  the  explanation  gfiven 
of  this  word  will  apply  to  its  Latin  equivalent. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SJBNAED. 


Let  us  now  see  if  the  primary  signification  of  renard  has 
been  hitherto  known.  When  we  regard  the  (I  of  alopex 
{aXooTTT)^)   as  having  come  from  the  natural  tendency 
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prevailing  of  attaching  a  vowel  sound  to  initial  con- 
sonants, this  sign  should  not  be  counted  as  forming  a 
part  of  alopeXy  on  which  account  Idpex  only  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. Now  the  lop  of  lopex  cannot  differ  from  either 
the  lup  of  lupus  or  the  French  word  loup;  and  as  M. 
Littr^  has  given  fiuhos  as  one  of  the  many  other  words 
meaning  loup,  and  as  we  have  shown  this  form  to  be 
expressive  of  motion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
lop  of  alopex  must  have  the  same  meaning.  And  so  it 
has.  Thus  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  alopie 
of  alopex  and  the  English  word  elope,  and  this  word 
means  to  run,  and  it  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
word  hopen,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Nor  can  the 
lavf  of  the  German  laufen,  to  run,  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  a  very  slightly  different  form  of  the  lop  of 
alopex  and  elope.  And  the  Dutch  loopen  and  the  German 
laufen  show  that  the  (X  of  alopex  and  the  ^  of  elope  may 
be  left  out.  Now  what  is  the  radical  part  of  renard  ? 
It  is  the  same  as  the  radical  part  of  the  German  rennen, 
which  means  to  run;  so  that  the  literal  meaning  of 
renard  is  the  runnard,  that  is,  the  runner.  But  does  not 
this  word  differ  widely  in  appearance  from  fitchs,  which 
is  the  German  of  renard?  It  does;  but  do  not  laufen 
and  rennen,  though  in  the  same  language,  differ  also 
very  much  in  form  from  each  other  ?  They  have,  how- 
ever, the  same  meaning.  Running  and  flowing  are  also 
no  way  alike  in  form,  but  they  are  so  much  so  in  mean- 
ing that  a  running  knot  cannot  be  rendered  into  French 
by  un  nceud  courant,  but  by  un  noeud  coulant,  literally, 
a  flowing  knot. 

How  now  are  we  to  account  for  fox  and  its  German 
equivalent  fuchs  ?  We  have  first  to  show  \iO\f  fox  is  the 
same  2iQ  fuchs;  and  this  is  done  by  applying  our  rule. 
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which  says  that  0  when  it  has  not  its  I  expressed  has  it 
then  understood^  and  that  oi  is  as  equal  to  Z^  as  croix  is 
to  crux^  or  noix  to  wax;  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
English  fox  cannot  diflfer  from  the  German  fuchsy  of 
which  the  ch  is  for  Tc — witness  breach  and  break — so  that 
fox  is  in  its  most  literal  iorvafuksy  the  X  of  fox  beings, 
as  every  one  knows,  a  double  letter,  that  is,  for  ks.  Now 
as  k  appears  often  as  g — vntness  partake  and  partake — 
there  can  be  no  difference,  since  k  is  the  same  as  cA,  be- 
tween fucAs  and  <f)vyd^,  that  is,  when  its  G  is  dropped, 
fuf/s,  which  cannot  differ  from  either  y^^*  or  fucks.  And 
what  does  the  Greek  phugas  mean?  Fligkt.  And  is 
not  this  the  very  meaning  we  gave  to  flukes,  one  of  the 
names  of  the  wolf?  and  we  reduced  it  to  fluks  by  the 
dropping  of  the  0;  and  when  we  now  drop  the  I  of 
fluks,  what  shall  we  have  but  fuks,  and  consequently 
fuchs  nwdfox.  By  this  we  see  that  in  flukos  and  fox 
we  have  only  one  and  the  same  word ;  yet  flukos  is 
composed  of  just  twice  as  many  letters  n^fox. 

Another  Greek  word  now  occurs  to  me  which  will 
also  serve  to  confirm  our  etymology  oifox.  It  is  a>#cv9, 
which  means  swift,  rapid,  &c. ;  for  when  we  give  to  the 
0  of  this  word  the  aspirate  A,  to  which  it  his  a  right 
in  common  with  all  initial  vowels,  and  when  we  replace 
this  aspirate  by  its  very  common  substitute y,  we  shall, 
instead  of  bkus,  gtifokus;  that  is,  when  its  U  is  dropped, 
foks,  and  consequently  yba;  2Ln(ii  fuchs. 

In  short,  as  we  said  farther  back,  every  word  imply- 
ing  motion  might  signify  wolf,  and  consequently  fox, 
and  of  which  there  are  several  in  both  Greek  and  Latin; 
witness  <f>\rfri,  <f>v^t,f;,  <f)€vy(o,  and  velox,fugax,fugio,fluOj 
&c.  Even  a  word  so  different  from  any  of  these  as 
couler  in  French  can  be  shown  to  be    but  a  different 
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form  oi  fluere  in  Latin.  Thus  its  c  being  for  the  aspirate 
Illy  and  this  sign  being  constantly  represented  by  y— wit- 
ness hacer  in  Spanish  MvAfacere  in  Latin,  and  Hernando 
being  for  Fernando,  and  Hesperus  for  Vesperus — it  fol- 
lows that  couler  is  equal  to  fouler;  that  is,  when  the 
combination  ou  falls  behind  the  consonant  l^flouer,  in 
theflou  of  which  we  see  a  form  not  only  equal  to  the 
flu  of  flutrey  but  also  to  flow  in  English.  And  as  we 
have  shown  fluhos  to  be  the  same  as  fluhs^  and  fluhs 
the  same  as  flux y  flux  the  same  as  flow,  and  flow,  when 
read  as  in  Hebrew,  the  same  as  wo/f  even  so  can  all 
the  other  words  just  noticed  be  traced  to  the  same 
source. 

Thus  as  I  have  shown  the  raven  and  the  crow  to  be  the 
same  word  and  to  have  the  same  meaning,  even  so  have 
I  now  shown  the  wolf  and  the  fox  to  be  the  same  word 
and  to  have  the  same  meaning.  Indeed  the  vulp  of  the 
Latin  o(  fox,  that  is,  vulpes,  is  so  much  like  wolf,  that 
their  similarity  in  form  has  been  observed.  Thus  in 
Ogilvie^s  Webster  I  perceive  an  admission  to  that  eflPect ; 
but  this  authority  knew  not  the  primaiy  signification 
of  either  wolf  or  fox. 

What  I  have  thus  far  said  of  the  names  loup  and 
renard  was  written  while  the  present  work  has  been 
going  through  the  press,  and  to  which  I  now  beg  to 
add  what  I  wrote  several  months  ago  respecting  M. 
Littre's  attempt  to  discover  the  primary  signification  of 
renard.  But  when  I  tell  the  reader  that  renard  is  not 
regarded  by  M.  Littre  as  an  appellative,  but  as  the  name 
of  a  man  noted  for  his  wisdom,  he  cannot,.  I  am  sure,  help 
receiving  in  advance  such  an  etymology  as  a  failure. 

The  reader  will  find,  and  I  hope  excuse,  some  two  or 
three  statements  already  made  in  the  foregoing  account 
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of  the  names  wolf  2xA  renard:  I  learn  from  M.  Littre 
that  in  Wallon,  which  is  very  old  French,  rina  was  the 
word  ior  fox;  but  he  adds  that  the  true  name  of  the  fox 
was  goulpilf  gorpily  golpille,  which  he  derives  from  vulpe- 
culv^  or  vulpecula,  diminutive  of  the  Latin  vulpes.  In 
this  derivation  there  is  no  mistake,  for  the  g  serves  also 
as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate ;  so  that  goulp,  radical  part 
of  goulpily  cannot  differ  from  vouVpy  nor  voulp  from  the 
vulp  of  vulpes.  But  as  M.  Littre  does  not  give  us  the 
primary  signification  of  rinay  govpily  or  vulpes,  we  cannot 
tell  what  any  of  these  words  meant  when  they  first  served 
as  names  for  the  fox.  But  we  know  from  our  principles 
that  they  are,  like  wolf,  significant  of  swiftness. 

As  to  the  rin  of  rina  it  is  the  radical  part  of  the  Grer- 
man  rinnen  which,  like  rennen,  means  also  to  run,  and  is 
radically  the  same  as  pew,  io  flow,  which  arises  firom  to 
run  and  ioflow  being  each  expressive  of  motion;  so  that  it 
is  only  conventionally  they  differ  in  meaning  as  they  do. 

There  is,  I  perceive,  another  word  in  German  which 
means  to  run,  that  is,  lavfen,  and  of  which  the  radical 
part,  lauf,  cannot  differ  from  laup,  nor  laup  from  loup, 
nor  loup  from  the  lup  of  lupus;  nor  can  any  of  these 
differ  from  the  loop  of  the  Dutch  loopen,  to  run^  or  from 
the  lop  of  elope  in  English. 

M.  Littre  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he  tells  us,  in 
his  etymology  of  renard,  that  this  word  is  a  proper  name, 
and  that  it  means  bon  conseil.  The  following  passage  shows 
how  he  has  been  led  to  this  rather  strange  conclusion : 
"  B/Cnart  ou  renard,  Provenc  raynart,  anc.  Catal.  ranart, 
est  un  nom  propre,  le  meme  que  Renaut  et  Reginald, 
dont  les  formes  les  plus  anciennes  sont  RaginohzxA, 
Reginhavt,  mot  Germanique  compose  de  ragin,  conseil,  et 
de  kart,  dur ;  le  sens  est  bon  au  conseilJ'    This  etymology 
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of  renard  is,  I  say,  a  great  mistake.  This  animal  was 
first  called  the  runner ,  and  from  its  being  very  cunning, 
many  persons  were,  on  account  of  their  craftiness,  called 
after  it.  The  fox  did  not  therefore  receive  its  name  from 
that  of  a  crafty  person,  but  it  was  the  crafty  person 
received  his  name  from  that  of  the  fox. 

When  M.^Littre  allows  us  to  understand  in  another 
part  of  his  etymology,  that  ^(?w^/??7  was  replaced  by  renard^ 
he  should  say  that  there  were  then  two  words  for  fox^ 
goulpil  and  renard^  and  that  the  latter  prevailed  over  the 
former.  And  that  two  words  so  different  in  form  as 
goulpil  and  renard  should  be  each,  in  the  same  language, 
expressive  of  motion^  is  not  more  surprising  than  that 
rinnen  should  in  German  mean  to  run,  and  that  laufen, 
of  which  the  form  is  so  very  different,  should  in  this 
language  have  still  the  same  meaning. 

We  have  now  had  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  etymo- 
logies with  which  philologists  are  accustomed  to  favour 
their  readers.  It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  just 
seen,  that  M.  Littre  knows  no  more  of  the  primary 
signification  of  loup  than  if  it  belonged  to  the  language 
of  another  world.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  its 
forms  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  other  cog- 
nate languages.  And  this  severe  but  just  remark  will 
apply  not  only  to  M.  Littre  but  to  all  other  philologists 
except  one — Parkhurst,  who,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  origin  of  language,  construes  thus  the  Hebrew  oiwolf: 
"liw  zah  denotes  not  only  a  wolf  but  also  impetuosity y 
to  Kasteny  move  with  swiftness,  festinavit  in  incessu  ^J^ 
We  see  thus  fully  confirmed  our  etymology  of  loup  or 
^1  tolf.  And  as  this  animal^s  name  is  here  traced  to  its 
\    primary  source,  so  are  all  the  other  names  we  shall  have 

^  «  Lex.,  p.  137,  ed.  1778. 
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yet  to  notice  in  tlie  following  pages.  What  are  we  the 
wiser  for  knowing  that  loup  in  French  is  lup%9  in  Latin, 
and  luhot  in  Greek  ?  This  is  what  eveiy  schoolboy  knows, 
bnt  this  is  all  he  knows,  nor  is  his  master  a  whit  wiser. 
If  the  boy  would  fain  know  why  the  «7(?^  obtained  such 
a  name  as  loup^  lupus  or  iuios,  no  one  can  satisfy  his 
commendable  cariosity^  becaose  no  one  kn(^s  any  thing 
of  the  origin  of  language.  A  Hebrew  scholar  may  tell 
him  that  in  this  language  the  name  of  the  wolf  implies 
swiff uess,  but  this  affords  no  proof  of  its  having  in  his 
<^inion  the  same  original  meaning  in  French,  Latin 
or  Greek.  And  why  so  ?  Because  the  principles  which 
have  gnrown  out  of  the  disooveiy  of  the  origin  of  language 
wre  not  yet  known  to  any  one  except  to  the  discoverer 
himself.  If  Parkhnrst,  who  was  veiT  learned  in  Greek, 
were  to  be  asked  if  the  word  for  wolf  in  this  language 
has  the  same  meaning  it  obtains  in  Hebrew^  he  would, 
to  a  oextiiDtT,  answer  «4»,  because  in  need  of  the  know- 
ledge by  which  it  could  be  shown  that  Xuxts  and 
DM  r^i  haxe^  notwithstaDdmg  their  wide  difference  in 
form,  exactly  the  same  meaning. 

In  1S56 1  gave  the  same  etymcdogy  <£  waff  as  the  one 
JQs^  SMii ;  that  is,  I  ]:«>OT«d  it  to  be  a  word  dgnificant 
of  mfiififm^  mxA  not  to  differ  ficm  the  word/fam', 

Bnt  iKVI  tbm  knowing  tihe  woid  for  wM  in  Hebrew, 
31  was  ikOt  in  my  powinr  tc^  ptodnee  tins  additional  proof. 
And  lids  &A  ^qs^t  im>w  u^  cvoufinn  sdD  more  the  truth 
<.  ».  pd«^  W  it  ^  tiu^  tl«r  meaas, 
£i>d  xKSt  £wm  a  fccnrtwlodgie  of  Hebtiev— <sf  which  I  still 
know  Tl^7T  linle — I  dis^^^yved  tbe  osiginal  meaning  of 
i!b^  wco^d  fn/tifi  hx  ^bcvwimsr  ^^^  i^  '^'^^^  i>ot  differ  from 
??/4r  wlfe»  iKiad  as  i&  H<<3wt^. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TYPES — SHOWING  HOW  CERTAIN  IMPORTANT   DOCTEINES   OF 
THE    CHRISTIAN    RELIGION   HAD,    FOR    THE  ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT   OP  THE  HEATHEN,    BEEN  ^TYPIFIED   BY   LANGUAGE 
.  LONG    PREVIOUS    TO    THEIR      HAVING    BEEN     DIVINELY 
REVEALED. 

It  is  not  unusual  with  the  learned  in  their  fruitless 
attempts  to  trace  nations  and  religions  to  their  earliest 
sources,  to  draw  very  positive  conclusions  from  an 
identity  of  particular  names.  But  these  principles  must, 
when  well  understood  and  correctly  applied,  show  that 
such  deductions,  and  the  arguments  thence  originating, 
are  very  far  from  being  conclusive.  As  all  languages 
have  been  made  after  the  same  manner,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  their  words  must,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  for  the  same  reason,  so  must  the  fables  to 
which  these  words  have  given  birth.  One  nation  may 
therefore  be  found  to  have  not  only  several  of  the 
religious  doctrines  and  leading  events  belonging  to  the 
ancient  history  of  another  nation,  but  even  several  of 
the  very  names  by  which  its  fabulous  characters  and 
celebrated  towns  and  rivers  were  first  known.  And 
coincidences  apparently  so  extraordinary  may  have  very 
well  happened  without  either  of  these  two  nations  having 
ever  had  the  least  intercourse  with  the  other,  but  merely 

VOL.  n.  K 
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from  certain  words  in  their  languages  having  suggested 
similar  ideas.  Were  the  learned  and  conscientious  author 
of  the  '^Anacalypsis^'  now  living,  it  would,  I  imagine, 
be  in  my  power  to  undeceive  him  in  not  a  few  of  his 
shrewd  deductions ;  for  these  principles  of  mine  enable 
mo  to  discover  that  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  a  resemblance  of 
names.  Take  for  instance  the  following :  "  When  I  find 
this  city  of  Rome  in  Saturnia  in  Italy,  and  the  Satumia 
of  Rome  in  India,  followed  by  two  histories  of  a  black 
infant  god  born  of  an  immaculate  conception,  crucified 
and  raised  from  the  dead,  and  both  bearing  the  same 
name — Crist — it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  in  the 
identity  of  the  mythoses*/' 

The  identity  of  the  two  histories  must  be  admitted, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  of  them  was  borrowed 
from  the  other.  What  was  said  farther  back  respecting 
Buddha  will  apply  here.  The  Crist,  Cristna,  or  Chrishna 
of  the  Indians  should  not  be  considered  as  the  original 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Christians,  even  though  the  histories 
we  have  of  both  characters  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  they  do.  But  oug^t  not  this,  the 
infidel  will  ask>  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  believers  in  the 
Siuiour  of  the  WiU'ld ?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  not  so 
e^ksy  to  remove  a  man  s  faith  as  the  infidel  supposes. 
Though  according  to  Sir  William  Jones  the  Christ  of 
the  Indians  must  have  long  preceded  our  era,  yet  this 
did  not  in  any  way  trouble  his  fidth.  He  both  Uved 
and  died  a  m«^t  lealous  aiid  sincere  Christian.  Does 
not  the  Mahometan  firmly  believe  in  his  own  religion, 
and  i^ty  the  blindness  of  the  Christian^  and  does  not 
the  Christian  pity  IfuUy  as  mueli  the  Uindness  of  the 
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Mahometan^  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Jew,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protes- 
tant, and  their  numerous  divisions  and  sub-divisions  ad 
infinitum. 

And  that  the  very  learned  and  sincere  Christian,  Sir 
William  Jones,  did  make  the  admission  just  mentioned, 
the  following  wiD  suffice  to  show:  "That  the  liame  of 
Chrishna,  and  the  general  outline  of  his  story,  were  long 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  probably  to 
the  time  of  Homer,  we  know  to  a  certainty.  In  the 
Sanskrit  dictionary,  compiled  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  we  have  the  whole  history  of  the  incarnate 
Deity  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  miraculously  escaping,  in  his 
infancy^  from  the  reigning  tyrant  of  his  country.  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  connexion  existed  between  the  old 
idolatrous  nations  of  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  Italy 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses.  Very  respectable  natives 
have  assured  me  that  one  or  two  missionaries  have 
been  absurd  enough,  in  their  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  to  urge  that  the  Hindus  were  even 
almost  Christians,  because  their  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and 
Mahesa,  were  no  other  than  the  Christian  Trinity;  a 
sentence  in  which  we  can  only  doubt  whether  folly, 
ignorance,  or  impiety  predominates.  The  Indian  triad, 
and  that  of  Plato,  which  he  calls  the  Stipreme  Good, 
the  Reason,  and  the  Soul,  are  infinitely  removed  from 
the  holiness  and  sublimity  of  the  doctrine  which  pious 
Christians  have  deduced  from  texts  in  the  Gospel.^^ 

Sir  W.  Jones,  who  was  as  timid  as  he  was  pious  and 
learned,  has,  in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  some 
over-zealous  divines  and  laymen,  made  some  slight 
changes  in  this  passage.  All  who  would  see  how  he 
thought  when  uncontrolled  by  others  should  consult,  for 
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the  above,  the  edition  of  the  ^^  Asiatic  Researches  '^  of 
1784,  chap.  9,  on  the  gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India. 

And  that  a  man's  sincerity  cannot  be  taken  as  any  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  is  admitted  to  the  full  by  a 
learned  Protestant  divine,  then  Dr.  Watson,  afterwards 
an  eminent  bishop,  and  is  thus  shown  in  his  '^  Apology 
for  the  Christian  Religion,^'  addressed  to  Gibbon :  "Every 
religion,  nay,  every  absurd  sect  of  every  religion  has  had 
its  zealots  who  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain  their 
principles  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  and  we  ought  no 
more  to  infer  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  mere 
zeal  of  its  propagators  than  the  truth  of  Mahometanism 
from  that  of  a  Turk.  When  a  man  suffers  himself  to 
be  covenid  with  infamy,  pillaged  of  his  property,  and 
dragged  at  last  to  the  block  or  the  stake,  rather  than 
give  up  his  opinion,  the  proper  inference  is,  not  that 
his  opinion  is  tnie,  but  that  he  believes  it  to  be  true'.'* 

And  a  few  short  passages  from  Sherlock,  another 
eminent  Protestant  bishop,  "On  the  State  of  Idolatry,  and 
the  Conduct  of  Socrates,''  will  serve  to  show  that  a  man's, 
great  wisdom  does  not  always  enable  him  to  rid  his 
mind  of  all  the  gross  errors  in  which  he  has  been  brought 
\ip.  "  To  prove,"  says  this  high  authority,  "  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  even  the  wise  men  who  knew 
Gt>d  did  not  glorifv  him  as  God,  let  us  consider  the 
o*!so  of  one  only ;  but  of  one  who,  among  the  good  men, 
was  tl)e  best^  and  among  the  wise  ones  the  wisest.  I 
shall  easily  be  understood  to  mean  Socrates,  the  great 
philosopher  of  Athens ;  and  were  the  wise  men  of  anti- 
()uity  to  pkvud  their  oanse  in  common^  they  could  not 
put  their  defence  into  bettex  bands.  .  .  .  He  had  talked 
s<^  frtvJy  of  the  hesiithen  deities,  and  the  ndicolons  stories 
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told  of  them,  that  he  fell  under  a  suspicion  of  despising  the 
gods  of  his  country,  and  of  teaching  the  youth  of  Athens  to 
despise  their  altars  and  their  worship.  Upon  this  accusa- 
tion he  is  summoned  before  the  great  court  of  the  Areo- 
pagites,  and  happily  the  apology  he  made  for  himself  is 
preserved  to  us  by  two,  the  ablest  of  his  scholars,  and  the 
best  writers  of  antiquity,  Plato  and  Xenophon;  and  from 
both  their  accounts  it  appears,  that  Socrates  maintained 
and  asserted  before  his  judges  that  he  worshipped  the 
g^ods  of  his  country,  and  that  he  sacrificed  in  private  and 
in  public  upon  the  allowed  altars,  and  according  to  the 
rites  and  customs  of  the  city.  After  this  public  con- 
fession, so  authentically  reported  by  two  so  able  hands, 
there  <;an  be  no  doubt  of  the  case.  He  was  an  idolater, 
and  had  not  by  his  great  knowledge  and  ability  in 
reasoning  delivered  himself  from   the   practice  of  the 

superstition  of  his    country The  manner   in 

which  Socrates  died  was  the  calmest  and  bravest  in  the 
world,  and  excludes  all  pretence  to  say  that  he  dissembled 
his  opinion  and  practice  before  his  judges  out  of  any  fear, 
or  meanness  of  spirit ;  vices  with  which  he  was  never 
taxed,  and  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  incapable. 
Consider  then,  was  it  possible  for  any  man  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Socrates,  to  open  his  mouth  against  the  idolatry 
of  the  heathen  world,  or -make  use  of  his  name  to  that  pur- 
pose, who  had  so  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  his  country,  and 
before  the  greatest  judicature  of  Greece,  borne  testimony 
to  the  gods  of  his  country  and  the  worship  paid  them  ?  ^* 
''The  city  of  Athens,'^  continues    Sherlock,   "soon 
grew  sensible  of  the  injury  done  to  the  best  and  wisest 
of  their  citizens,  and  of  their  great  mistake  in  putting 
Socrates  to  death.     His  accusers  and  his  judges  became 
infamous^    and  the  people  grew  extravagant   in  doing 
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honours  to  the  memory  of  the  innocent  sufferer.  They 
erected  a  statue,  nay,  a  temple  to  his  memory,  and  his 
name  was  had  in  honour  and  reverence.  His  doctrines 
upon  the  subjects  of  divinity  and  morality  were  in- 
troduced in  the  world  with  all  the  advantage  that  the 
ablest  and  politest  pens  could  give;  and  they  became 
the  study  and  entertainment  of  all  the  considerable  men 
who  lived  after  him.^' 

These  extracts  suffice  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  what 
was  stated  farther  back,  that  few  men  can  entirely  divest 
their  minds  of  early  impressions,  however  erroneous  and 
ridiculous  these  impressions  may  be.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  the  numerous  instances  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  religion  of  the  Christian  and  that  of  the 
heathen  will  have  the  least  serious  effect  on  the  true  and 
zealous  believer  in  Christ.  And  if  a  doubt  should  at 
any  time  cross  his  mind  from  a  rather  startling  similarity, 
it  can  be  easily  removed  by  the  happy  discovery  made  of 
late  by  certain  eminent  divines  and  other  learned 
advocates  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  I  allude  to  the 
use  of  types,  by  which  aU  resemblances  between  the 
doctrines  of  idolaters  and  Christians  can  be  accounted 
for  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one  except  the 
confirmed  sceptic.  Godfrey  Higg^ns  refers  frequently 
to  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  types.  Witness 
the  following :  ^^  The  Cambridge  Key  says,  '  Buddha, 
the  author  of  happiness  and  a  portion  of  Narayen,  the 
Lord  Haree-aa,  the  Freserver  of  all^  appeared  in  this 
ocean  of  natural  beings  at  the  close  of  the  Dwapar,  and 
beginning  of  Calijug :  He  who  is  omnipotent,  and  ever- 
lastingly to  be  contemplated;  the  Supreme  God,  the 
eternal  One,  the  divinity  worthy  to  be  adored  by  the 
most  pious  of  mankind,  appeared  with  a  portion  of  his 
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divine  nature.  Jaydeva  describes  him  as  bathing  in 
blood,  or  sacrificing  his  life  to  wash  away  the  offences  of 
mankind,  and  thereby  to  make  them  partakers  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Can  a  Christian  doubt  that  this 
Buddha  was  the  type  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world?' 
Very  well/'  adds  Higgins;  ^^I  say  to  this  learned 
Cantab,  I  will  not  dispute  that  the  Cristna  crucified, 
Baliji  crucified,  Semiramis  crucified,  Prometheus  crucified, 
Ixion  xjrucified,  were  all  types  of  the  Saviour,  if  it  so 
please  him ;  but  let  me  not  be  abused  for  pointing  out 
the  facts.  Type  or  no  type  must  be  left  to  every  person's 
own  judgment.  On  this  subject  I  shall  quarrel  with  no 
one.  But  then  the  Gentile  religion  must  have  been  a 
whole  immense  type.  This  will  prove  Ammonius  right 
that  there  was  only  one  religifm^" 

And  this  one  reli^fion  was,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
the  Christian  religion :  '^  That  in  our  times,''  says  this 
eminent  Father  of  the  Church,  ^^  is  the  Christian  religion 
which  to  know  and  follow  is  the  most  sure  and  certain 
Jiealth,  called  according  to  that  name,  but  not  according 
to  the  thing  itself  of  which  it  is  the  name ;  for  the  thing 
itself  which  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion,  really 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was  wanting  at  any  time 
fix>m  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  until  the  time  when 
Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  whence  the  true  religion,  which 
had  previously  existed,  began  to  be  called  Christian; 
and  this  in  our  day  is  the  Christian  religion,  not  as 
having  been  wanting  in  former  times,  but  as  having 
in  later  times  received  this  name'." 

This  opinion  of  St.  Augustine  was  quoted  in  my 
work  on  the  ^^  Origin  of  Myths"  many  years  ago ;  and 

*  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.    Cam.  Key,  yol.  i.  p.  118. 
9  Opera  Ao^astini,  vol.  i.  p.  12.    BhsU  edit.  1529. 
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I  again  submit  it  to  the  reader  in  trembling,  being  well 
aware  that  it  may  startle  some  rather  too  sensitive  minds^ 
such  as  cannot  admit  that  the  religion  of  the  heatheh 
must  have  served  as  a  tj^pe  for  that  of  the  Christian. 
And  I  have  the  more  reason  to  tremble  for  taking  this 
liberty,  on  perceiving  that  M.  Max   Miiller  has  been 
very    lately    somewhat    censured   for  entertaining  an 
opinion  which  I  believe  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
that  of  St.  Augustine*      His  words  are :    ^'  But  more 
susprising  than  the  continuity  in  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage is  the  continuity  in  the  growth  of  religion.     Of 
religion,  too,  as  of  language,  it  may  be  said  in  it  every 
thing  new  is  old,  and  every  thing  old  is  new,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  entirely  new  religion  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.     The  elements  and  roots  of  religion  were 
there,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  man ; 
and  the  history  of  religion,  like  the  history  of  language, 
shows  us  throughout  a  succession  of  new  combinations 
of  the  same  radical  elements.  .  .  .  During  the  last  fifty 
years  the  accumulation  of  new  and  authentic  materials 
for  the  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  has  been  most 
extraordinary  j  but  such  are  the  difficulties  of  mastering 
these  materials  that  I  doubt  whether  the  time  has  yet 
come  for  attempting  to  trace,  after  the  model  of  the 
science  of  language,  the  definite  outlines  of  the  science 
of  religion.'' 

Referring  to  this  passage,  M.  Max  Miiller's  critic  says, 
"An  attentive  reader  will  see  with  no  little  surprise 
the  boldness  with  which  an  exact  parallel  is  here  drawn, 
and  will  readily  concede  that  if  the  science  of  language 
is  not  positively  defined,  accoi-ding  to  M.  Max  Miiller^s 
theory,  the  new  science  of  religion  is  still  more  undeter- 
mined.    Those  who  read  of  the  scientific  treatment  of 
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religion  as  a  whole  may  be  disposed  to  think  M,  Max 
Miiller  to  have  denied  revelation  altogether*/^ 

The  opinion  of  St.  Augustine,  just  quoted,  confirms 
the  following : — ^^  In  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  re- 
mains, written  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  all  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found.  Witness,  the 
ArifuovfTfo^y  or  Zev^  BcurCKev^;  Bevrepo^  06^9,  or  second 
Grod;  S€VT€po<;  Nork,  or  second  mind;  the  Mldpa^ 
/.6€o-tTi79,  mediatorial  Mithraj  yevvrjro^;  ©€09,  or  generated 
God,  begotten  not  made.  Again,  ^jrvxh  /coafiov,  or  soul 
of  the  world ;  i.e.  the  mi  ruA,  or  sjairitus,  of  Osiris  and 
Brahma,  in  loto  arbore  sedentem  super  aquarrby  brooding 
on  the  waters  of  the  deep ;  the  Qdo^  Acrfo^;,  or  Divine 
Word,  verbum,  which  Jesus  announced  to  His  mother  that 
He  was,  immediately  on  His  birth,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Infancy*.'' 

St.  Augustine  must  have  had,  with  other  parts  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancients,  these  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
remains  in  his  mind,  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  in  existence  "  from 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race.''  If  he  had  the  views 
of  the  learned  of  our  day,  he  would  have  regarded  them 
only  as  types  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

As  a  great  many  very  learned  and  conscientious  men 
have,  on  perceiving  the  close  resemblance  which  the 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion  bear  to  those  of  the 
heathen,  become  so  very  obstinate  and  steadfast  in  their 
disbelief  as  to  remain  all  their  lives  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  it 
follows  that  the  true  believer  must  hail  with  rapture  the 

•  The  I-iondon  Review,  Feb.  29, 1868.    M.  Max  Miiller's  work  here 
noticed  is  entitled,  **  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop." 
^  Anacalypsis,  voL  i.  p.  120^  and  Manr.  Ind.  Seep.  Conf.«  pp.  53  and  139. 
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discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  types  a«  an  advantage  and 
a  blessing  not  to  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Godjfrey 
Higgins,  who  has  written  ao  much  and  so  well  on  the 
origin  of  languages,  nations,  and  religions,  considers  this 
doctrine  as  the  best  and  the  only  means  yet  brought  for- 
ward by  the  advocates  of  his  religion  for  accounting  for 
the  rather  too  suspicious  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
beset. 

As  the  reader  has  been  already  shown  several  passage^ 
from  Parkhurst  strongly  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
types,  nothing  more  needs  be  quoted  on  this  subject  from 
the  same  authority.  But  we  may  state  what  Godfrey 
Higgins  thinks  of  it.  These  are  his  words :  "  Through- 
out the  whole  of  my  work  it  has  been  my  sedulous  wish 
to  conduct  my  abstruse  investigations  with  the  strictest 
impartiality,  and  never  to  flinch  from  a  consideration  of 
imaginary  injury  to  religion;  for  if  religion  be  false, 
the  sooner  it  is  destroyed  the  better ;  but  if  it  be  true> 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Veritas  pravalebU,  and  it  is 
very  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  I  will  not 
deny  that  when  I  meet  with  any  theory  which  takes 
religion  out  of  my  way,  and  leaves  to  me  the  free  inves- 
tigation of  the  records  of  antiquity,  I  receive  great  plea- 
sure ;  for  my  object  is  not  to  attack  religion :  my  object 
has  been  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  innumerable  facts 
or  effects  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
most  industrious  and  learned  inquirers.  3uch  is  the 
observation  made  by  the  learned  Parkhurst  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hercules  and  Adonis,  that  they  are  symbols  or 
types  of  what  a  future  Saviour  was  to  do  and  su&r.  It 
must  be  obvious,  on  a  mementos  consideration,  that  all 
the  histories  of  the  births,  deaths,  resurrectionB,  &c.,  of 
the  different  gods,  may  he  easily  accounted  tor  in  the 
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same  manner ;  and  if  this  be  granted^  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  more  complete  symbols  they  become ;  and  thus  the 
development  of  the  ancient  histories^  to  those  who  admit 
the  doctrine  of  symbols,  becomes  a  handmaid  instead  of 
an  opponent  to  religion. 

''  I  am  well  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
comes  but  with  an  ill  grace  from  priests,  who  have  never 
ceased  to  suppress  information,  and  that  the  time  of  the 
discovery  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  is  very  suspicious.  But 
notwithstanding  this  very  awkward  circumstance,  I  beg 
my  philosophic  reader  to  recollect  that  the  want  of 
principle  or  the  want  of  sense  in  priests  cannot  in  fact 
change  the  nature  of  truth,  and  that  it  is  very  unphilo- 
sophical  to  permit  such  want  of  principle  or  want  of 
sense  to  influence  the  mind  in  his  philosophical  inquiries. 

''  On  the  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  doctrine 
I  shall  give  no  opinion ;  to  some  persons  it  will  be 
satis&ctory,  to  others  it  will  not  be  so.  But,  as  the 
x>pinion  of  our  Church,  I  have  a  right  to  take  it.  If  any 
^1-judging  member  of  the  Church  should  deny  this  doc- 
trine of  Farkhurst^s,  then  I  desire  him  to  account  to  me 
in  some  better  way  for  what  we  have  found  in  the  histories 
X)f  Buddha,  Cristna,  Salivahana,  Pythagoras,  &c.  If  he 
&il  in  his  attempt,  let  not  the  honest  inquirer  for  truth 
blame  me^  I  have  fairly  stated  Mr.  Parkhurst^s  opinion 
and  mode  of  accounting  for  the  facts  which  I  have 
jdeyeloped,  because  I  consider  them  the  best  which  I  have 
seen,  and  because  I  should  not  have  acted  with  fairness 
jind  impartiality  had  I  not  stated  them.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  not  to 
injuxe  them'/' 

^  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  ld3. 
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There  is  a  sentiment  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
Higgins  which  I  did  not  expect  from  such   a  writer. 
He  says,  '^  If  religion  \iQ  false y  the  sooner  it  is  destroyed 
the  better/'     He  should  not  say  if  religion  be  fahe^  for 
it  never  is  false,  nor  can  it  possibly  be  so.     He  might  as 
well  say  if  truth  he  false,  which  no  one  can  say ;  for 
religion  is  truth  itself,  and,  like  this  grand  and  glorious 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  it  cannot  be  cherished,  loved,  and 
valued  too  highly.     By  religion  Higgins  here  probably 
means  the  particular  system  of  belief  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  of  which  Christ  is  the  acknowledged 
Founder;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  must,  according 
to  St.  Augustine,  have  long  preceded  his  existence  on 
earth.     But  the  whole  world — and  especially  that  part 
of  it  called  Christendom — is  full  of  systems  of  belief. 
And  if  you  ask  any  sensible,  good,  and  pious  man  which 
of  them  all  ought  to  be  preferred,  there  are  at  least  some 
hundreds  of  chances  to  one  but  he  will  assure  you,  with 
a  very  grave  and  compassionate  look,  that  every  one  of 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  own,  inculcates 
the  most  deadly  error.     And  if  you  wish  to  learn  from 
him  what  he  means  by  the  error  he  believes  to  be  deadly, 
he  will  allow  you  to  understand,  not  only  without  a 
shudder  or  changing  of  countenance,  but  with  the  same 
quiet  and   tender  look  as  before, — and   while   quoting 
Scripture  for  his  authority — that  it  implies  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  excruciating  torture  of  hell-fire  through 
all  eternity.     Nor  are  you  to  imagine  that  he  who  enter- 
tains such  an  opinion  of  the  great  Being  whom  he  every 
day  invokes  as  his  heavenly  Father  behaves  as  a  merci- 
less monster  of  cruelty  towards  his  own   offspring,  he 
being   most  likely,   notwithstanding  the    unspeakable 
severity  of  which  he  sincerely  believes  his  God  to  be 
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capable^  a  very  kind  and  loving  parent.  Nor  is  any  one 
likely — except  perhaps  some  unfortunate  Deist  or  infidel 
— ^to  throw  out  a  hint  that  the  views  of  such  a  person  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  indicative  of  mental  derangement. 
Such  a  person  may  be  even  an  archbishop,  a  man  revered 
for  his  great  wisdom  and  sanctity  by  all  who  have  the 
happiness  to  know  him ;  or  he  may  be  some  very  shrewd 
and  erudite  doctor  of  divinity,  one  devoting  his  whole 
life  to  the  abstruse  study  of  theology  and  religious  con- 
troversy, and  who  by  his  sensible  and  eloquent  preaching 
and  lecturing  never  fails  to  captivate  the  admiration  and 
understanding  of  all  his  adherents. 

This  admission  of  the  reality  of  types  wUl  happily  be 
found  to  apply  not  only  to  the  entire  system  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  even  to  its  doctrines  and  some  of 
the  names  of  its  earliest  followers.  As  a  very  plain  in- 
stance of  the  latter,  let  us  only  consider  the  name  of  the 
apostle  Thomas,  Every  one  will  tell  you  that  he  was  so 
called  because  he  was  a  twin  child,  his  Greek  name 
Didumos  having  this  meaning.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  he  was  famous  for  doubting.  But  to  doubt  is  to  be 
of  two  minds,  and  as  a  twin  is  one  of  two,  it  follows  that 
doubt  and  twin  have  radically  the  same  meaning.  Hence 
the  doub  of  double  and  the  doub  of  doubt  are  letter  for 
letter  the  same ;  and  a  twin  is  a  double  child,  that  is, 
one  of  two.  The  ideas,  twhi,  two,  and  doubtful,  are, 
therefore,  radically  considered,  expressed  alike.  As  dubia 
lux  in  Latin  means  twi-light,  and  as  iwi  is  for  twa  or 
Uoo,  this  is  further  proof  that  doubt  was  in  the  beginning 
signified  by  two,  for  dubia  means  dubious  or  doubtful. 
Now  as  W/  may  be  represented  by  t(? — witness  nomen  and 
noweriy  now  written  noun — it  follows  that  Tom,  the  fami- 
liar of  Thomas,  is  the  same  as  tow,  that  is,  two.     For  the 
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•MmK  xata^n  ^mma*  -jt  ^nai  ij  Hn^rtm..  :&ic  is.  mof. 


XMni<^  2^ammm  itwsst  3iti::3iiizr:  mu£w  juam:  vtim 


sf^n^  :.iaunaihr  HiBr  maiB,  sues  Ust   iiriiw  SBEXff  Mi 

Vt'^  nut  £n»iL  t^i  ^errsas.  "Si  ijEnrr  tinn»w^  wa  sop^ 
v*.'*'^  V,  W  T'«!T  :3i*z?ifCxjnis-     Snik  ▼!»  i&e  tT-ig'Ttal  or 

>n^.«^viai:ia  ai  '^^nJic     K^  ^ni:-  5»  sit  znfi&tL  wriifc  ^i^xrd  to 

liw:  '0>,itr5ai»:  rf  tTj#»^  w£I  SIT  oaas  ^^bt  apvsde  nanr 
isirir*:  -'^/.aaMfi  sif  soafifr  fees  rx?  tfEag  fc:»!?*jc  tiiat  be 
i»«  a  Twv  aiCTSjiiaic-ntt  r«*rBaL  -  ti3l  a?  crcnr  one  is  irell 
inr;iir^  lidd  ht:  lai£  nffccrad  i;2§  ssbbb^  prrrkce  to  his 

%fiier7^''j^  ^^ii  a  dL:a;nbiet«s-.  lEsi^  •cc^cti^Sna  il  is^ft  be  ad- 

^^  ArAn^^  tho  m^wslj^  to  bare  bad  hss  trpe.  Thus 
t^  Im  Moad  to  bare  been  emdfied  on  a  tree^  and^  in 
ifftihf  ihi»  m  ^]tsu^r  signified  br  his  name^  in  Greek 
Jn/Jlreas,  and  frijiic:b  the  learned  cx{dain  bv  the  Greek 
wofA  Andro$,  that  is,  manly.  But  AmdreoM  cannot  be 
i^\*tsA  V>  An4fo$  without  ita  being*  also  eqnal  to  AndrtUy 
whuit  m  ^y>mpow9d  of  an  and  dru4,  of  which  the  former 
ltUim$k  m,  it  being  the  elderform  oionj  and  thelatter  means 
l/rtifi»  And  a«  it  in  allowed  that  d  in  Greek  may  repre- 
*^*m\,  k,  an  we  see  by  comparing  ^a^J  and  iaid,  to  ^n»; 
iin<l  drufphon  and  knephas,  darkness;  it  follows  that  ^a#, 
Ji  /r^r//,  \n  vA\nnX  U>  krus;  which  cannot  differ  from  irux  or 
cruj;,  a  crc/ss.    Even  the  English  form  Andrew  can  be 
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dhown  to  mean  on  a  tree*,  as  i/ree  is  in  Saxon  treoWy  and 
this  cannot  differ  from  the  drew  of  Andrew,  And  as 
thil3  word  ire(nd  means  faith  also,  this  were  enough  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  when  St.  Andrew  died  on  a  tree 
it  was  for  the  faith. 

Now  if  tJie  reader  should  meet  with  any  thing  in  the 
explanation  I  am  about  to  give  of  such  characters  as 
Mercury  and  Bacchus  bearing  a  rather  close  resem- 
blance to  his  own  belief,  he  will  of  course  regard  it  as  a 
type,  and  as  nothing  more.  Indeed,  all  learned  men 
who  have  hitherto  noticed  any  such  striking  likenesses, 
should  not,  as  they  have  mostly  always  done,  have  neg- 
lected to  regard  it  as  a  type  of  the  truth  that  was  to  be 
one  day  made  known  to  the  whole  world.  Thus  when 
Sir  William  Jones  tells  us  that  ^^  The  name  of  Crishna, 
and  the  general  outline  of  his  story  were  long  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,^^  he  should  have  said  that 
this  was  only  a  type  of  the  truth  which  was  one  day  to 
be  divinely  revealed. 

While  correcting  the  proof  sheets  of  this  work,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  December,  1860  : — 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  great  interest 
was  excited  among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  by  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Hindus  are  in  possession  of  a  sacred 
literature  which  is  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  in  the 
world,  and  which  exhibits  a  view  of  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  universe  wholly  subversive  of  the 
records  on  which  Christianity  was  founded.^^ 

Now  this  passage  is  well  calculated  to  disturb  the 
&ith  of  all  such  good  Christians  as  have  not  yet  heard 
of  religious  types ;  but  by  changing  its  epithet  subver- 
me  for  that  of  typical,  it  can  have  no  such  bad  effect. 
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And  as  this  passage  is  taken  from  a  review  of  Professor 
Max  Miiller^s  work,  entitled  "A  History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature/'.  I  hope  this  gentlemau,  whose  in- 
fluence with  the  Edinburgh,  is,  I  am  assured,  as  powerful 
a«  it  is  with  the  Times,  will — were  it  only  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  many  times  I  have  in  this  work  drawn  attention 
to  his  etymologies  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  dear  friend 
and  correspondent,  M.  Littr^ — order  that  the  change 
I  humbly  suggest  be  duly  attended  to,  and  that  my 
request  be  strictly  complied  with  in  the  next  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh.  He  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  he 
will  of  course  be  at  once  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KTYMOT.OGY     OF     THE     NAMES    HERMES    AND    MEKCUEY,    A 
TYPE,   WITH   MANY   ETYMOLOGIES   HITHERTO  UNKNOWN. 

Ilermrs  is  the  Greek  of  Meremry ;  and  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  two  words  are  radically  one  and  the  same. 
Thus  when  we  remark  that  C  serves  as  a  common  sub- 
stitute for  the  aspirate  A,  we  see  that  the  Herm  of  Hermes 
cannot)  when  read  as  in  Hebrew,  differ  firom  the  Merc  of 
MerrwriffSy  for  the  letters  are  the  same,  Herm  being  then 
Jfiv^,  which,  when  the  C  returns  to  its  primitive  place, 
lx»oi>mes  Jlfrrc.  And  as  the  C  of  Mere  is  for  the  h  of 
li^rm/'Sy  it  follows  that  Merc  is  for  Meri;  that  is,  when  the 
f  t4ike$  the  place  it  always  holds  with  the  aspirate,  rhem, 
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which  is  the  radical  part  of  ^77/^0,  and  /i?7/Aa  means  the 
Word,  and  Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence  and  the 
patron  of  orators,  for  which  attributes  he  might  thank 
his  name.  As  the  Herm  of  Hermes  is,  from  the  inter- 
change of  Wi  and  6,  as  we  have  often  shown,  equal  to 
herhy  it  cannot  be  less  so  to  the  verb  of  verbum,  V  being  a 
common  substitute  for  h,  witness  Hesperus  and  Vesperus, 
Nor  can  .verb  differ  from  verd  any  more  than  barbe  can 
from  beard,  and  verd  is  the  same  word.  Another  form 
for  word  or  rherrta  is  sermo,  which  has  been  obtained 
from  the  aspirate  of  Herm  [Hermes)  having  been,  as  it 
often  is,  represented  by  5.  And  in  term,  which  means 
a  word  or  eapression,  we  have  also  the  radical  part  of 
iermes,  that  is,  erm.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
T?  By  observing  that  the  ancient  name  of  this  alpha- 
betical sign  was  Tau — in  Hebrew  it  is  still  so  called — and 
Thothy  Taatus,  Thoh,  Thoyth  and  Teut  are  but  so  many 
different  forms  of  Tou,  and  they  were  all,  as  learned  men 
admit,  so  many  names  of  the  god  Mercury ;  and  as  T 
was,  as  Higgins  justly  remarks,  "  the  last  letter  of  the 
ancient  alphabets  ',^^ — it  is  still  so  in  Hebrew — it  was 
thence  taken  in  the  sense  of  terminus  or  boundary ;  and 
this  accounts  for  sign-posts  and  boundaries  being  still 
represented  by  such  a  sign  as  jT,  and  their  having  been 
made  sacred  to  Mercury.  And  as  a  border  is  a  boundary, 
this  will  also  account  for  bord — its  radical  part  being 
from  the  interchange  of  6  and  W,  the  same  as  word,  and 
hence  it  is  that  term  has  this  meaning  of  ward  as  well  as 
that  of  terminus,  border,  or  boundary.  But  if  the  sign  T 
had  not  obtained  the  meaning  of  last  or  end,  just  as  il 
( flfiiya)  has  in  Greek ;  and  if  it  had  not,  on  being  pre- 
fixed to  the  herm  of  hermes,  joined  with  this  name,  the 

'  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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divinity  so  called  might  have  never  been  made  the  god 
of  boundaries. 

It  must  have  been  from  the  belief  of  hi^  having  been 
the  inventor  of  letters  that  the  Tan  of  the  ancient  alpha- 
bets was  made  to  signify  his  name^  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  anciently,  as  it  is  at  present  on  most  occa- 
sions, the  signature  of  an  author  was  put  at  the  end  of 
a  composition  instead  of  the  beginning.  ^ 

The  circumstance  of  Mercury^s  being  the  supposed 
divinity  whence  language  and  letters  emanated  brought 
him  equal  to  the  sun,  to  whose  name  words  could  be  also 
traced.  This  a<5counts  for  his  having  been  worshipped 
as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  was  the  sun ;  as  well 
as  for  his  having  been  called  Cod  in  Sanskrit,  and  in 
German  both  God  and  Got  ^,  And  as  vocare,  to  call,  comes 
from  voXy  which  means  both  the  voice  and  a  word,  this 
explains  why  Mercury  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
god  of  public  criers,  that  is,  of  heralds. 

It  is  reported  of  Mercury  that  he  obtained  his  name 
from  his  having  been  the  god  of  merchants;  hence 
M.  Littr^  says  that  Mercurius  comes  from  '^  merx,  mar- 
cAandise :  le  dieu  des  marchands.^^  But  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  one  which  no  etymologist  has  escaped  making. 
Mercury  had  many  attributes,  and  the  whole  of  them 
were  suggested  by  the  various  forms  and  meanings  which 
bis  name  had  obtained  at  different  times  and  places. 

Thus  the  Merc  of  Mercury  is  as  equal  to  the  merk 
of  the  German  merken,  to  mark,  as  it  is  to  the  Latin 
merx  ;  and  the  marg  of  the  Latin  margo,  a  frontier,  a 
border,  and  the  marc  of  the  Italian  marcare,  to  mark, 
and  its  French  form  marquer,  are  all  one  and  the  same 
word;    and  Mercury   was   believed   to  have  been  not 

'  See  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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'merely  the  god  of  alphabetical  signs  but  of  ^/^^-posts 
also.  In  merx  we  can  also  perceive  the  merce  of  mercer 
and  commerce ;  and  as  Hfl  in  Latin  is  W  in  Sanskrit,  merce 
is  equal  to  wares  in  English,  Still,  for  the  identity  of  m 
and  W,  mere  is  equal  to  wari,  of  which  the  radical  part 
ori  is  the  efyy  of  the  Greek  epyov,  work ;  and  Mercury 
was  believed  to  be  the  patron  of  workmen. 

Nor  can  foori  differ  from  wolk,  nor  wolk  from  walk; 
^nd  Mercury  was  the  god  of  walkers,  that  is,  travellers. 
Hence  the  identity,  even  in  English,  of  travail,  work  or 
labour y  and  iravel,  to  walk.  And  as  march  is,  from  the 
identity  of  T  and  ?,  equal  to  malk,  so  is  it,  from  the  identity 
of  ttl  and  W,  equal  to  walk.  In  march  and  walk  we  have 
therefore  the  same  word.  Hence  the  primary  signiti- 
cation  of  merchant,  or,  as  it  is  in  French,  marchand,  was 
that  of  one  who  marched  or  walked  from  place  to  place 
for  the  selling  or  purchasing  of  wares.  And  as  I  have 
shown,  in  my  etymology  oi pater  ov  father ,  that  working 
implies  motion,  this  accounts  for  its  being  expressed  by 
a  word  equal  to  one  meaning  to  walk,  which  is  also  ex- 
pressive of  motion.  And  as  motion  is  traceable  to  life, 
this  accounts  for  the  name  Mercury  not  differing  in 
meaning  from  one  for  the  sun.  Hence  the  following  : 
^^  The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  esteemed  Hermes  as  the 
chief  deity,  the  same  as  Zeus,  Bel,  and  Aden  ^" 

Now  as  each  of  these  three  names  may  have  often 
served  to  signify  Mercury  as  well  as  Helios  or  Sol,  we 
see  how  differently  the  same  name  may  be  represented. 
And  why  should  this  be  ?  Because  all  the  roots  of  lan- 
guage, though  they  have,  like  so  many  streams  of  light, 
flowed  from  the  sun,  take,  like  the  letters  of  an  alphabet, 
various    forms,    and   conventionally    many    meanings, 

»  Holweirs  Extract  of  Bryant's  Mythology,  p.  220- 
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though,  primarily  considered,  only  one  meaning,  that  of 
having  each,  at  some  time  or  other,  served  as  a  name  for 
their  great  parent  the  sun.  Thus  when  we  take  Bel,  the 
second  of  the  three  names  above  quoted,  and  observe  that 
its  B  is  for  the  aspirate  A,  we  see  that  its  root  must  be 
ely  which  has  in  Hebrew  the  same  meaning,  and  also  in 
Greek,  for  it  is  the  el  of  Jielioa ;  but  when  the  aspirate 
in  Bel  is  represented  by  'W,  as  it  often  is,  Bel  will  become 
vely  or  rather  vol^  for  in  Hebrew  hel  is  '^ya,  that  is,  hoi; 
and  vol  is  in  French  the  root  of  volety  to  j%,  and  also  of 
voleuT,  a  thief;  and  this  accounts  for  Mercury,  when 
named  Bel  or  Bol,  having  wings,  as  well  as  being  made 
the  god  of  thieves.  And  when  we  observe  that  even  the 
northern  nations  had  this  word  bol,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  it  in  French  under  its  form  vol.  But  Parkhurst 
finds  such  a  circumstance  rather  strange :  thus  on  finding 
it  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  he  says,  ^^  This 
is  no  more  than  one  might  naturally  expect,  but  it  seems 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  northern  nations  should 
have  retained  this  Hebrew  word  in  its  physical  sense  '/^ 

But  as  all  languages  have  had  the  same  origin,  that  of 
having  grown  out  of  a  single  sign,  we  may  often  expect 
to  find  the  same  words  with  the  people  of  diiferent  nations 
who  can  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  one  another. 

But  why  should  two  such  ideas  as  flying  and  robbing ^ 
or  stealing y  be  signified  alike?  Flying  is  traceable  to 
motion,  motion  to  life,  and  life  to  the  sun ;  but  robbing 
should  be  traced  to  the  hand,  and  as  the  hand  means 
maker y  and  as  the  sun  also  was  called  a  maker y  the  idea 
of  robbing  can  be  thus  traced,  but  indirectly,  to  the 
same  source  as  fiying.  Hence  raj^  is  the  radical  part  of 
raj^idy  swift y  and  so  is  it  of  roper ey  to  rob;  indeed  in  rap 

»  Lex.,  p.  61. 
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and  roh  we  have  the  same  word.  We  can  now  account 
for  rap  meaning  also  a  blow :  we  know  it  arises  from  the 
rap  of  rapere  and  rap,  a  blow,  being  each  traceable  to  the 
hand. 

This  word  rap  explains  several  circumstances  relating 
to  Mercury.  When  its  d  returns  to  its  first  place,  rop 
becomes  arp,  which  is  equal,  with  the  aspirate,  to  Aarp, 
and  such  an  instrument  Mercury  is  reported  to  have 
received  from  Apollo. 

In  iarp  and  Aerpe  we  see  also  the  same  word;  and 
Aerpe  was  Mercury^s  sword.  And  as  A  is  often  repre- 
sented by  sA,  neither  Aarp  nor  Aerpe  can.  differ  from 
sAarp,  and  a  sword  is  a  sAarp  weapon,  and  Mercury 
was,  we  are  told,  a  sAarper.  And  as  that  which  is  sAarp 
is  that  which  cuts,  so  was  he  very  cute,  that  is,  acute; 
and  to  be  cute  is,  says  Webster,  "  to  be  ^^^^-witted.^^ 
And  this  word  keeu  means  not  only  what  is  sAarp,  as  a 
keen,  blade,  but  also  to  know ;  for  it  cannot  differ  from 
ken^  which  means  not  only  to  descry,  to  see  at  a  distance, 
but  also  to  know;  and  to  be  knowing  is  to  be  cunning. 
And  as  the  word  know  cannot  from  its  I  being,  as  usual, 
understood  with  0,  differ  from  knoiw,  nor  knoiw  from 
knoiv,  we  thus  bring  out  knife;  and  as  keen  is  its 
radical  part,  we  see  that  it  has  also  the  meaning  of 
sAarpness,  and  consequently  of  acutenesSy  for  which  Mer- 
cury was  so  remarkable.  Nor  does  the  word  knife  fail 
to  signify  his  most  prominent  attribute,  for  it  cannot 
differ  from  knave,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive ;  and  no 
one  will  deny  to  this  god  the  glory  of  his  being,  from 
what  we  are  told,  the  greatest  knave  that  ever  lived. 
That  is  to  say,  if  such  a  character  ever  did  live  ;  and  if 
his  life  and  adventures  have  not  been  suggested,  as  I 
am  sure  they  have   been,  by   the  different  forms,  and 
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meanings  of  his  name.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  a  time  when  all  men  believed  in  the 
Word.  And  why  so  ?  Because  when  language  was  in 
its  infancy,  no  word  being  then  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable, it  must  have  been  easy  to  trace  them  all,  what- 
ever their  other  meanings  might  be,  to  the  name  of  the 
sim,  their  first  great  parent;  and  as  the  sun  was  then 
worshipped  as  God  is  at  present,  all  words  were  there- 
fore respected  as  so  many  divine  revelations.  But  at 
this  time,  however  remote  it  may  have  been,  words 
could  be  only  in  a  secondary  state,  their  earliest  mean- 
ings having  .been  already  forgotten. 

In  the  herp  of  herpe^  the  name  of  Mercury's  sword,  we 
see  also,  on  dropping  its  aspirate,  the  rep  of  reptile;  for 
the  ^  of  erp  thus  obtained  must  have  often  fallen  behind 
its  r.  And  as  one  vowel  is  not  only  equal  to  any  other 
vowel,  but  to  any  combination  of  vowels;  and  as  rep 
cannot,  for  this  reason,  differ  from  either  rip  or  rtfap,this 
proves  such  a  form  as  the  rep  of  reptile  to  have  also 
had  the  meaning  of  cutting  as  well  as  that  of  creeping. 
Hence  the  Saxon  of  to  reap  is  ripan;  and  a  reaping-hook 
is  consequently  a  cutting-kook.  The  time  of  reaping 
corn  must  therefore  be  the  time  of  cutting  it.  This 
leads  us  to  the  etymology  of  Harvest;  for  as  C  often 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate,  it  follows  that  the 
iarre  of  iarreff  cannot  differ  from  carte,  and  to  carve  is 
to  cut.  This  word  carre  leads  still  to  other  etymologies. 
It  cannot,  when  its  O  fells  behind  its  T,  differ  firom 
rmrv.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  Because  the  idea  of 
cutting  has  been,  as  alfeady  shown,  called  after  the  hand; 
and  to  crave  means  to  hold  out  the  iand  in  supplication. 
Nor  can  the  cMt  of  crare  diSkr  firom  grav,  nor  grav  firom 
tl\e  grapi  of  the  Greek  ypA^,  to  §rri^,  emgrave,  &c.     In 
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taf^e  it  is  also  easy^  when  we  drop  the  substitute  for 
its  aspirate^  that  is^  when  we  drop  its  Cy  to  perceive  a 
form  equal  to  the  arpe  of  harp^  sharp,  &c.  I  need  scarcely 
observe  that  all  such  words  as  those  just  noticed^  begin- 
ning with  chr  or  har,  are  but  different  forms  otc/ieir,  Greek 
of  kand;  and  as  hand  means  maker ,  sl  name  of  the  sun^ 
these  ideas  are  consequently  traceable  to  this  source. 

Here  I  shall  no  doubt  be  reminded  how  I  had  farther 
back  occasion  to  show  that  the  sun  was  believed  to  be  a 
9aviour,  and  that  the  serpent  was  anciently  worshipped 
by  all  men  as  a  god.  But  so  it  ought  to  have  been,  for 
whoever  believed  in  the  Word,  and  saw  that  the  serp  of 
serpens  was  the  same  as  serv,  could  not  help  regarding 
this  animal  as  one  that  serves  or  saves;  that  is,  as  a  ser^ 
vator,  of  which,  as  our  principles  show,  salvator  is  but  a 
different  form;  and  servator  or  salvator  means  a  saviour. 

On  looking  over  the  latter  etymologies,  others  which 
I  have  left  unnoticed  now  start  up.  Some  of  them,  but 
not  all,  may  be  here  set  down  as  it  were  at  random. 

Verb  cannot  differ  from  the  YvqtxxAi  fourbey  a  knave. 
And  when  we  allow  to  the  r  of  the  Latin  fur  a  substi- 
tute for  the  aspirate,  that  is,  6,  we  obtain  furb,  out  of 
which  verbe  zxAfourbe  have  grown. 

In  the  bar  of  debar — Hebrew  of  word — we  see  also  a 
form  equal  i/ofuTy  and  also  when  read  from  right  to  left, 
a  form  equal  to  both  rob  and  rap,  and  consequently  to 
the  r^  of  reptile. 

As  this  rep  is,  as  already  shown,  equal  to  the  rip  of 
ripafty  Saxon  of  to  reapy  and  as  every  initial  V  may,  as  in 
Greek,  take  the  aspirate,  and  as^is  a  constant  substitute 
for  this  sign,  it  follows  that  this  rip  of  ripan  is  equal  to 
the,^^  of  /ripon,  by  which  we  discover  that  fripon  and 
fourbe  are  radically  the  same  word.    And  this  we  can 
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perceive  the  more  easily  when  we  give  U^fourhe  the  ending 
071  belonging  to  fripony  as  this  word  will  then  become 
fourhoriy  which  is  clearly  but  another  form  oifripon. 

This  etymology  is  the  more  valuable  as  the  origin  of 
Jfipon  has  been  hitherto  wholly  unknown.  Thus  in  De 
Roquefort  I  find  the  following  xmAsir  friporiy  friponneaUy 
frijponnefy  Rui/riponherie. 

^*  Manage  avoue  que  Forigine  de  ces  mots  ne  lui  est 
pas  connue,  ainsi  que  Joseph  Scaliger.  II  pr&ume  quails 
pourraient  avoir  ete  faits  de  rapo,  raponis,  gourmand/^ 

M.  Littre  is  also  of  opinion  that  /ripon  comes  from  a 
word  meaning  to  eat,  as  the  following  serves  to  show : 
'^  Fripon  signifie  essentiellement  gourmand,  et  de  Ik  les 
sens  consecutifs  qu^il  a ;  il  vient  done  dejriper  au  sens 
de  manner," 

This  is  a  great  mistake*  The  two  ideas  stealing  and 
eating  are  no  way  related.  And  the  cause  of  the  mistake 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  right  use  of  the  aspirate  h  not 
having  been  hitherto  known.  This  sign,  as  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  show,  constitutes  no  radical  part  of  a 
word,  so  that  it  may  for  this  reason  be  left  out.  In  the 
frip  of f riper  dmi  fripon  it  is  represented  by^^  by  which 
we  see  that  rip  alone  should  be  considered  when  we 
analyze  either  of  these  words.  When  we  do  therefore 
bear  in  mind  that  the  letter  I  has  0  understood,  and  that 
0  and  %  make  dy  we  see  that  rip  is  equal  to  rap,  and  that 
fripon  is,  for  this  reason,  equal  to  rapon,  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  word  rapine.  Now  2j&f riper  means 
also,  according  to  M.  Littr^,  *^  deroher  and  friponnery^ 
there  is  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  relationship  be- 
tween it  and  such  an  idea  as  that  of  e^Amg,  fripon  and 
friper  being  radically  alike. 

How  now  are  we  to  explain  friper  when  it  means  to 
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eat^  conventionally  to  eat  greedily  ?  It  is  still  the  same 
word,  and  its  literal  meaning  is  to  takcy  but  to  take  down, 
•to  gobble.  And  as  the  rip  of  f riper  is  equal  to  both  rap 
and  roby  so  is  it  to  the  rav  of  ravenomy  nor  less  so 
to  the  rav  of  ravir,  which  also  means  to  rob  or  take. 
When  the  same  word  was  thus  made  to  have  diflPerent 
acceptations  or  dijfferent  shades  of  meaning,  its  form 
was  slightly  changed,  or  it  was  read  in  a  diflPerent 
direction ;  witness  ravenous  and  voracious ;  the  rav  of  the 
one  being  the  vor  of  the  other.  Thus  the  vor  of  voracious 
is  the  vor  oidevorer  and  the  vour  of  devour. 

In  robcy  a  dress y  we  have  an  instance  of  the  same  word 
being  read  differently.  Its  radical  part  roh  is  the  same 
as  bory  and  consequently  as  the  por  of  porter y  to  beary 
which  cannot  differ  from  wear.  Hence  the  French joc?r^^ 
means  both  to  bear  and  to  weary  and  a  robcy  from  its 
being  what  is  bornCy  is  also  what  is  worn  ;  that  is,  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  wear,  and  also  what  has  been  used 
very  much.  If  we  were  therefore  to  invent  a  word 
having  the  original  and  literal  meaning  of  robe  we  should 
call  it  a  wearing y  that  is,  a  thing  for  wearing ;  and  such 
must  have  been  the  first  meaning  assigned  to  this  part 
of  dress.  This  will  account  for  its  representing  several 
very  different  kinds  of  wearing  apparel.  Thus  its  Ger- 
man representative  is  rock  ;  and  what  is  this,  since  its  T 
may  takey— here  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate — but 
frock  ?  Rock  in  this  language  means  also  a  gown  for  a 
woman  or  a  child,  a  riding-coaty  a  magistrate's  robey  an 
undercoaty  clothy  and  even  2i  petticoat.  Hence  to  be  well 
robed  must  have  been  once  used  in  the  sense  of  being 
well  clothedy  well  clad. 

Let  us  now  turn  this  knowledge  to  account.     In  the 
rob  of  robe  we  see  several  of  the  forms  already  noticed. 
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but  here  let  as  onlj  observe  that  it  is  equal  to  rap^  and 
consequently  to  frap  2LT^Afripy  this  arising  firom  T  h&ag 
entitled  to  the  aspirate  h.  here  replaced  hj  f.  Now 
f riper  has^  according  to  M.  Littre^  for  one  of  its  other 
meanings^  that  of  wearing  out :  ''gater  par  nsore  /'  which 
corresponds  with  the  English  warn.  Fripe  has  also-^ 
and  still  according  to  M.  Littre — the  meaning  of  chiffon^ 
rag.  Why  has  this  single  word  so  many  opposite 
meanings  ?  Because  they  are  all  traceable  to  the  hand. 
Thus  when  we  observe  the  constant  interchange  of  ^  and 
p,  we  see  that  the  ekif  of  chiffon  cannot  differ  from  the 
chip  of  chiper,  which  is  explained  by  M.  Littre  "  derober^ 
voter/'  In  chip  it  is  also  easy  to  perceive  the  English 
words  chip  and  chop,  as  well  as  the  coup  of  the  French 
couper.  According  to  this  view,  nn  chiffon  serait  nn 
coupon,  un  morceaa  coupe.  But  how  are  we  to  recon- 
cile such  ideas  as  these  with  the  one  expressed  by  word, 
of  which  Mercury  is  reported  to  have  been  the  inventor  ? 
By  observing  that  as  the  W  in  Sanskrit  is  the  Latin 
Tth,  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  mord  of  mordeo 
and  word;  and  as  mordeo  means  to  bitey  so  must  it  meian 
to  cut;  and  a  bit'C  is  a  bit,  as  we  see  by  comparing 
moreeaUy  a  bity  with  mordeo y  to  bite  ;  and  a  bite  or  bit  is 
a  cHty  and  a  cut  is  made  by  what  is  sharpy  and  Mercury 
was^  as  already  shown,  a  sharper.  In  swordy  a  sharp 
weapon,  we  see  also  the  term  wordy  and  conseqiiently  the 
herp  of  herpe,  Mercury^s  sword,  as  well  as  the  setp  of 
serpent y  which  animal  was  made  sacred  to  this  god. 

Now  from  philologists  knowing  nothing  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  the 
same  word  having  so  many  different  meanings,  they 
must  have  been  greatly  puzzled  in  their  endeavours  to 
explain  such  a  difficulty.     Thus  M.  Littre  under  friper 
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asks^  *'  Y  a-t-il  Ik  deux  mots  :  fripey  chiffon,  et  /riper, 
ou  n^est-ce  qu^un  seul  mot  ?  Puis  f riper,  user,  etf riper, 
manger,  est-ce  un  seul  mot,  ou  bien  y  a-t-il  deux  mots? 
L^histoire  A.e  friper  est  obscure,  d^autant  plus  qu^on 
manque  d^exemples/' 

And  if  there  were  thousands  of  examples  this  would 
not  make  the  obscurity  less.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  made 
clear  until  philologists  learn  that  all  such  ideas  as  those 
just  referred  to  belong  to  the  same  source,  to  those 
belonging  to  the  hand,  which  accounts  for  their  being 
expressed  alike  while  their  meanings  are  so  different. 

Farther  back  I  had  occasion  to  show  that  the  harve  of 
harvest  is  the  same  as  carve ;  the  same  word  is  foimd  in 
German^  now  written  herbst,  but  formerly,  says  Dr. 
Schuster,  ierbist.  Do  the  Germans  know  its  original 
meaning  ?  It  would  seem  that  they  do  not,  since  Dr. 
Schuster  who  is  fond  of  tracing  words  to  their  earliest 
forms^  does  not  attempt  the  etymology  of  herhst,  beyond 
telling  us  that  it  is  harvest  in  EngUsh,  which  is  no 
etymology.  Let  us  now  confirm  our  origin  of  this  word 
by  accounting  for  its  French  representative,  moisson,  of 
which  moiss,  its  radical  part,  cannot  differ  from  meiss,  nor 
meiss  from  the  mess  of  the  German  messer,  a  inife,  and  a 
in^e,  as  already  shown,  is  that  which  cuts.  Moisson  and 
harvest  have  therefore  the  same  original  meaning,  the 
etymology  of  either  word  serving  to  confirm  that  of  the 
other.  The  mess  of  missis,  Latin  of  harvest,  is  clearly 
the  mess  of  the  German  messer,  sl  knife.  However  modem 
the  French  may  be,  some  of  its  words  are  certainly  more 
ancient  in  form  than  those  of  the  Latin ;  and  moisson  is 
one  of  those  words.  How  can  this  be  known  ?  By  ob-^ 
serving  that  0  is  the  elder  form  of  ^,  and  that  from  its 
having,  as  nsual,  its  explanatory  sign  %  understood,  it 
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follows  that  the  mess  of  the  Latin  messis  is  modem  com- 
pared to  the  moiss  of  the  French  moisson.  From  this 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  if  moisson  be  derived  from 
the  Latin,  it  must  be  from  one  of  its  old  dialects,  long 
since  lost  and  forgotten. 

On  finishing  this  etymology  I  began  to  flatter  myself 
that  no  Frenchman  had  ever  discovered  the  original 
meaning  of  moisson  ;  but  M.  Littre  has  undeceived  me, 
for  on  opening  his  valuable  dictionary  he  has,  I  perceive, 
obtained  the  same  result,  though  in  a  difierent  way.  His 
etymology  of  moisson  is  as  follows  : — 

^^  Wallon,  mehon  ;  Mannur.  meehon;  Hainaut,  micAen, 
misson ;  Provenc.  meisso,  meisho ;  du  Latin  messionem, 
derive  de  messis,  recolle,  qui  vient  de  mstere,  couper, 
moissonner;  comparez  le  Grec  afido>,  FAUem.  mdken, 
le  Danois  meye,  Le  Bry  dit  metive,  derive  directement 
de  meiire!^ 

Thus  what  M.  Littre  has  here  discovered  by  comparing 
the  words  of  several  languages  and  their  dialects  with  one 
another,  I  have  discovered  by  merely  knowing  that  C  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  h;  for  it  was  this  apparently 
insignificant  little  bit  of  knowledge  that  allowed  me  to 
perceive  in  carve  and  the  harve  of  harvest  the  same  word. 
And  this  etymology  I  have  been  enabled  to  confirm  by 
knowing  what  I  do  of  the  origin  of  letters  and  the  pri- 
mary signification  of  words.  Thus  from  being  aware 
that  in  0  and  6  we  have  the  same  letter,  and  that  for  this 
reason  the  mess  of  the  Latin  messis  and  that  of  the  Ger- 
man messer  could  not,  from  0  having  I  understood,  differ 
from  the  rnoiss  of  moisson,  and  that  from  a  inife  being  a 
cutting  instrument,  and  its  German  form  messer  being 
radically  the  same  as  moisson,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
this  word  must  have  also  once  signified  cutting. 
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So  much  for  the  different  ways  M.  Littr^  and  I  have 
recourse  to  for  making  our  etymologies.  His  method 
may  sometimes  succeed,  but  its  success  must  be  very 
rare,  from  its  being  wholly  destitute  of  fixed  principles, 
whereas  mine  can  never  fail  if  its  principles  be  properly 
applied.  Whenever  I  am  therefore  found  to  go  wrong 
by  .giving  false  etymologies,  which  may  sometimes 
happen,  it  is  not  my  system  but  my  own  want  of  dis- 
cernment should  be  found  fault  with;  for  my  system  is 
faultless,  and  so  are  the  laws  to  which  it  has  given  birth; 
but  the  latter  may,  as  well  as  those  by  which  poor  people 
are  governed,  be  sometimes  misapplied  or  abused. 

Nothing  has  been  hitherto  less  known  in  language  than 
the  right  use  of  the  aspirate  and  its  substitutes.  But  this 
deficiency  is  more  pardonable  in  the  French  than  the  Ger- 
mans, the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  very  founders  of  phi- 
lological science.  But  they  little  suspect  that  in  the  kerb 
of  their  word  kerhen^  to  cut^  they  have  the  herh  of  herbst; 
for  had  they  this  knowledge,  they  would  have  known 
that  herbst  or  harvest  means  cutting.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  suspect  that  both  kerb  of  kerben  and  the  herb  of  herbst 
appear  also  in  their  word  scharf,  that  is,  sharp;  and  yet  it 
is  so:  by  which  we  see  that  the  aspirate  may  be  replaced 
not  only  by  k  but  by  sch  also.  But  as  the  aspirate  and 
its  substitutes  should  never  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  root  of  a  word,  and  as  they  may  for  this  reason 
be  left  out,  it  follows  that  the  schneid  of  schneideity  to 
cutf  is  reducible  to  neid,  and  as  the  ei  is  here  equal  to 
oif  and  consequently  to  d^  we  see  that  neid  cannot  differ 
from  the  nad  of  nadely  which  means  a  neodle;  and  as 
this  is  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  as  the  Germans 
are  a  sharp-witted  people,  they  will  soon  perceive,  and 
of  course  admit,  that  in  schneiden  and  nadel  they  have. 
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though  it  does  not  appear^  radically  the  same  word. 
And  this  they  will  not  fail  to  confirm  hy  observing  that 
their  word  noihy  must,  according  to  my  principles,  be 
equal  to  noithy  nathy  and  the  nad  of  nadel,  that  is,  needle, 
of  which  the  radical  part  need  means  want;  and  as  t(?  is  a 
substitute  for  the  aspirate,  it  follows  that  want  is  the  same 
as  Aanty  and  iant  the  same  as  Aandy  by  the  holding  out 
of  which  need  must  have  been  first  signified.  But  though 
need  and  needle  are  thus  expressed  alike,  it  does  not 
arise  from  either  having  been  called  after  the  other,  but 
from  both  being  traceable  to  the  Aand,  to  which  source, 
as  well  as  to  the  mouth,  such  an  idea  as  that  of  cutting 
owes  its  origin. 

But  how,  I  may  be  asked,  can  such  a  word  as  lop, 
which  means  to  cut  off,  be  traced  either  to  the  Aand  or 
the  moutk  ?  By  observing  that  its  0  has  I  understbod, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  equal  to  loip,  which,  when 
its  0  is  dropped,  becomes  lip,  and  a  lip  has  been  named 
after  the  mouth,  because  belonging  to  this  organ.  Hence 
in  lop  and  lip  we  have  the  same  word,  though  neither 
of  them  can  now  be  used  for  the  other.  I  learn  from 
Rene  BedeFs  Dictionnaire  Fran9ais-Hebreu  that  the 
etymology  of  riDli^  spe  (Hebrew  of  lip)  is  "coupe,  bord/^ 
which  ideas  can  be  also  traced  to  the  mouth,  as  show 
farther  back.  And  as  there  is  a  euphonic  tendency  tczz 
sound  S  before  p,  as  well  as  before  some  other  conso — 
nants,  it  follows  that  the  tt^  of  nsii^  spe  should  be  lefWi 
out,  so  that  riD  pe  is  thQ  real  word,  and  this  happens  tcz^ 
be  the  Hebrew  of  mouth,  whence  it  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred that  the  lip  took  its  name  from  the  mouth.  From 
Court  de  Gebelin^  I   learn   that  ^^Chez   les  Hebreux 

1  Diet.,  p.  <514. 
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Iku  etait  synonyme  de  langue!^  This  serves  to  show 
that  what  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  mouth  has  been 
called  after  it.  And  that  lip  has  really  the  meaning  of 
fop  becomes  evident  when  C — now  only  a  substitute  for 
the  aspirate — ^is  put  before  it,  as  it  will  then  be  clipy 
and  to  dip  is  to  cuL  But  clip  being  equal  to  chip,  and 
M^  to  clapy  how  does  it  happen  that  clap  does  not  mean 
to  evil  I  cannot  tell  why.  It  might  as  well  mean  to 
f^i  as  what  it  does  mean ;  for  it  cannot  differ  from  clip, 
except  conventionally.  Then  why  are  both  words  equal 
to  each  other  in  form  ?  Because  they  are,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  other  words  of  different  meanings,  trace- 
able to  the  word  for  hand. 

But  in  what  language  can  we  find  a  word  for  the  hand 
hearing  any  resemblance  to  lip,  lop,  or  clipl  There  are 
two  such  words  to  be  found  in  Grieek.  Let  us  only  re- 
mark that  \  and  T  do  constantly  interchange,  and  that 
c&JB  is  consequently  equal  to  crip,  and  crip  is,  from  0 
being  understood,  equal  to  croip,  and  croip  by  the  drop- 
ping of  its  %  gives  crop,  which  means,  when  a  verb,  to 
c/?)?;  and  when  a  noun,  it  has  harvest  for  one  of  its 
meanings,  by  which  our  etymology  of  the  latter  is  con- 
firmed anew.  Now  the  cr  of  crop  is  its  radical  part — 
not  its  root — and  it  cannot  differ  from  cheir,  %e//5,  Greek 
of  hindy  and  of  which  the  root  is  dr,  that  is,  oir,  and 
consequently  ar;  and  this  is  also  the  root  of  mare,  ^idpnf), 
another  word  in  Greek  for  hand.  When  we  now  remark 
that  the  0  in  crop  is  for  oi,  and  consequently  for  d,  we 
we  that  crop  is  equal  to  crap;  that  is,  when  the  CL  returns 
to  its  place,  carp,  and  this  is  the  carp  of  the  Latin  carpo, 
which  means  also  to  cut.  We  have  also  in  carp,  from 
p  interchanging  with  V,  the  carve  of  harvest,  and  to 
carve  means  to  cut. 
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These  etymologies  are  confirmed  by  others.  Thus 
from  the  ei  of  cheir  being  equal  to  oiy  we  see  that  it  is 
equal  to  choir ^  and  this  word  means  a  number  of  singers 
or  dancers;  but  it  does  not  mean  either  to  sing  or  to 
dance.  However  it  may  be  used  its  real  meaning  is  a 
collection y  a  body  or  troop. 

Another  form  of  choir  is  quire.  Both  words  are  pro- 
nounced alike,  and  they  have  literally  the  same  meaning, 
that  of  collection;  and  this  idea,  like  the  Latin  greXy 
which  comes  from  cheir y  x^^py  ^^^  ^^QTl  named  after  the 
hand.  Hence  manus  has  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  its 
other  meanings,  that  of  troop  or  collection;  and  so  has 
the  German  manch,  the  French  mainty  and  the  English 
many;  all  are  referrible  to  the  hand.  How  evident  all 
this  can  be  made  by  quirCy  which  means  not  only  a  band 
or  collection  of  singers,  but  also  of  paper;  and  a  quire 
of  paper  is  rendered  into  French  by  "une  main  de 
papier  -y"  by  which  is  meant  a  handful  of  paper,  just  as 
a  sack  of  corn  means  a  sackful  of  corn. 

The  French  of  choir  is  choeury  and  M.  Littr^  says  no 
more  of  its.  etymology  than  this  :  ^^  Le  Latin  chorus,  de 
Xopo^)  danse/'     But  the  Greek  ^Ojoo?  means,  literall-j 
considered,  only  a  collection. 

Another  word  in  French  for  a  collection  of  paper  l>c3- 
sides  main  de  papier y  is  cahiery  of  which  French  philoXo- 
gists  know  not  the  etymology.     And  why  so  ?   Because 
they  know  not  the  etymology  of  choeury  or  of  either  of 
its  English  equivalents  choir  or  quire.     Cahier  is,  hojr- 
ever,  but  a  different  form  of  these  words.     At  present 
it  is  never  used  but  for  a  collection  of  paper,  answering* 
to  the  English  word  copy-book,  but  anciently  it  must 
have  meant  a  collection  of  other  things ;  for  M.  Litti'^ 
quotes  a  passage  from  Godefroy,  showing  that  it  referred 
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to  candles  :  ''On  trouve  cahier  de  chandelles*  qui  signifie 
probablement  nn  paquet  de  quatre  chandelles^  et  qui  se 
montre  encore  sous  la  forme  de  cahoer"  But  why  does 
M.  Littre  suppose  four  candles  more  than  any  other 
number  ?  The  following  explains  why  :  "  Origine  ob- 
scure. Les  mots  des  autres  langues  Romanes^  Ital. 
quadernOy  Catal.  cuern,  se  rapportant  au  bas-latin  quater- 
nuniy  cahier  de  quatre  feuilles;  serait-il  possible  que 
guaternarium  efit  ^te  contracte  en  quaier?^'  There  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  so  extraordinary  an  alteration. 
Cahier  has  appeared^  according  to  M.  Littr^,  under 
several  other  forms,  such  as  quouez,  quaier,  cayera,  be- 
sides those  before  mentioned?  and  so  it  must  have 
appeared  under  the  form  of  choeur;  but  then  it  meant 
conventionally,  a  collection  of  singers  and  not  oi paper. 

Dr.  Johnson^s  etymology  of  quire  when  it  refers  to 
paper  is  the  French  cahier;  and  though  we  are  not  by 
this  told  that  cahier  or  quire  is  but  a  different  form  of 
M,ry  Greek  of  handy  it  serves,  however,  to  show  that 
this  great  man  regarded  the  two  words  as  making  only 
one,  and  so  far  he  was  right.  Does  M.  Littre  ever  con- 
sult Johnson  ?  I  have  not  yet  met  with  an  instance  of 
tis  having  done  so.  Such  an  authority  is  not,  however, 
to  be  made  light  of.  Though  his  etymologies  never  go, 
for  his  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  to  the  origin 
of  an  idea,  yet  no  man  ever  caught  more  justly  the  right 
word.  Only  witness  here  his  explanation  of  quire  :  "  a 
iundle  of  paper  consisting  of  twenty-four  sheets  :^^  bundle 
18,  on  this  occasion,  the  best  word  he  could  use,  and  how 
well  it  shows  that  a  quire  of  paper  means  literally  a 
h.id  of  paper,  since  here  the  usual  Latin  word  for 
bundle  is  manipulua.     A  bundle  is   therefore  a  ha7id^ 

'  Godefroy,  Annotations  sur  I'Hist.  de  Charles  VI.,  p.  708. 
FOL.  n.  K 
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Mil;  and  if  bundle  had  been  handle^  this  form  would 
be  equally  correct;  for  the  idea  hand  has  also  been 
called  after  the'  hand.  Hence  a  hand  means^  like  choir 
or  quire^  a  collection^  a  troopy  a  considerable  nnmher ;  as 
a  hand  of  robbers,  a  certain  quantity  of  robbers.  And 
when  we  observe  that  the  O  of  hand\&  for  the  aspirate  A, 
and  that  such  too  is  the  qu  of  the  quant  of  quantity,  it 
will  be  easy  to  perceive  that  quant  is  for  hant  or  handy^ 
that  quantity  might  as  well  have  been  handity  or  handily, 
and  have  simply  the  meaning  of  a  trooj()  or  collection.  It 
must  be  therefore  admitted  that  if  anciently  men  ex- 
pressed sometimes  abundance  by  such  a  word  as  ocean y 
and  which  they  do  still — witness  oceans  of  money — their 
more  usual  manner  was  to  signify  this  idea  by  a  word 
for  the  hand.  Hence  the  coujci  of  heav^oup  must  once 
have  had  this  meaning,  and  so  must  much  have  had  it 
in  English,  and  manch  in  German,  and  the  much  of  mucho 
in  Spanish,  as  before  observed.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  easily  find  other  instances.  Witness  one  which  only 
now  occurs  to  me.  It  is  the  French  vroT^poigneey  which 
means  both  a  handful  and  a  handle  ;  yet  neither  of  these 
ideas  has  been  named  after  the  other,  but  both  have  been 
named  after  the  hand. 

On  looking  over,  after  my  manner,  the  latter  etymo- 
logies, I  cannot  help  noticing  M.  Littr^^s  etymology  of 
levre :  ^^  Prov9.  lahras,  du  latin  lahrum,  levre,  qui  se 
rapporte  h  lambere,  XdirreiVy  lecher;  c'est  le  membre 
qui  leche.     Comparez  Pallemand  lippe,  levre.^^ 

I  was  not  aware  until  now  that  it  is  with  our  lips  we 
lick ;  but  as  M.  Littre  is  a  medical  man,  and  is  conse- 
quently well  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  as  well  as  their  uses,  I  bow  to  his  superior  know- 
ledge in  such  matters.     But  will  his  colleagues  of  the 
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faculty  be  equally  acquiescent  ?     I  am  afraid  that  they 
will  not ;  and  that  they  may  compare  me  to  the  simpleton 
in  Moliere,  who  was  led  to  believe  that  the  faculty  had 
changed  the  place  of  the  heart  from  the  left  to  the  right 
side.     They  will  probably  remind  M.  Littr^  of  what  I 
have  shown,  namely,  that  the  parts  belonging  to  the 
mouth  have  been  called  after  it,  and  that  the  words  by 
which  those  parts  are  expressed  may,  for  this  reason,  be 
dften  used  indifferently,  and  that  this  accounts  for  what 
Court  de  Gebelin  states,  that  *^  chez  les  Hebreux  levre 
etait  synonyme  de  langue/^    so  that  the  word  which 
M .  Littre  takes  for  lip  may  have  been  the  one  for  the 
tongue^  which  would  strengthen  the  vulgar  belief  that 
when  a  man  licks  his  lips  it  is  with  his  tongue  he  does  it, 
and  not  with  his  lips.     But  why  does  M.  Littre  in  his 
etymology  of  levre  refer  to  XaTrreii/  ?     The  literal  mean- 
ing of  this  word  is  not  to  lick  but  to  lap.     The  word  in 
Greek  for  the  verb  to  lick  is  Xe;^©.     And  if  \dirrGy  has 
been  sometimes  taken  in  this  sense,  we  should  not  hence 
infer  that  Xdirrco  means  to  lick,     M.  Littre  should  con- 
sult his  own  good  dictionary  for  the  French  of  XdirrcOy 
which  is  taper  and  not  Ucher.     He  forgets  that  in  his 
definition  and  etymology  of  laper^  he  never  alludes  to  the 
lips,  but  to  the  tongue.    These  are  his  words :  "  Boire  en 
tirant  la  langue,  ce  que  font  certains  quadrupedes,  et  en 
particulier  le  chien.^^     So  much  for  M.  Littre^s  defini- 
tion of  laper.     His  etymology  of  this  word  is  as  follows  : 
''Anglo-Sax.  Lappian;  Angl.  to  lap;  Flumand,  lappen/^ 
Another  word  deserving  of  further  notice  is  choirs  a 
knd  of  singersy  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  Greek 
word  for  handy  x^lp ;  and  that  it  may,  for  this  reason,  like 
manus  in  Latin,  mean  a  troop.     Hence  Alexandre  in  his 

Dictionnaire  Grec-Fran9ais  gives  for  one  ot  the  meanings 

K  2 
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o{j(€(p,  "  troupe,  armSey  multitude.*^  And  tbe  same  autho- 
rity gives  to  x^P^^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  usual  meaning  of  chcsur, 
ballet;  that  is^  a  band  of  singers  or  dangers ;  but  also  the 
following:  ^^ reunion  nombreuse  de  personnes;  groupe 
ou  assemblage  d^objets  quelconques^  comme  rangee  de 
dents^  de  colonnes/'  &c.  Hence  it  is  only  conventionally 
that  xopo9  in  Greek,  chorus  in  Latin,  chcsur  in  French, 
and  choir  in  English,  refer  to  singers  or  dancers,  for  the 
original  sense  is  a  collection,  a  number,  of  no  matter  what 
kind  of  objects.  In  the  'xpp  of  x^P^  ^*  ^  therefore  easy 
to  perceive,  by  the  application  of  our  principles,  the  word 
X^I'P  itself,  its  0  being  for  oi,  and  oi  being  for  ei. 

The  original  meaning  of  %o/709  does  not,  we  now  see, 
differ  from  that  we  have  discovered  in  the  English  word 
quire,  a  bundle  of  paper;  and  it  may  be  therefore  ex- 
plained, a  band,  or  troop  of  persons,  whether  musicians, 
singers,  dancers,  or  robbers. 

Now  if  xppi^  had  been  hitherto  written  %€tpo9,  to 
which  form  it  is  exactly  equal,  its  first  meaning  might 
have  been  long  since  known.  And  why  has  it  not  been 
so  written?  Because  the  origin  of  language  has  not 
been  hitherto  discovered.  Some  other  reason  may  be 
assigned,  but  this  can  be  the  only  true  one.  Thus  it  has 
not  been  suspected  that  t  belongs  to  0  as  an  explanatory 
sign,  and  that  when  this  sign  is  not  expressed  with  the  0 
it  is  then  understood ;  and  that  when  the  0  and  I  are  not 
allowed  to  coalesce,  that  is,  not  to  make  a,  they  are  equal 
to  e"/.     Hence  it  is  that  xf^P^  cannot  differ  from  ;^6t/909. 

But  how  are  we  to  acvount  for  the  evident  identity 
of  Kupo9  and  Kopts,  of  which  the  latter  is  no  way  re- 
latoil  iu  meaning  to  the  hand,  but  rather  to  the  head, 
siuw  it  means  a  ktflmtfU  the  ivwr*  of  the  head  and  the 
crttiftttJ  iuri  ?    By  ob^rving  that  the  meaning  of  hand 
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18  that  of  maieTy  from  its  having  been  called  after  the 
sun^  the  supposed  maker  of  all  things ;  and  that  ideas 
named  after  height^  such  as  the  head^  are  traceable  to 
the  same  source;  so  that  hand  and  heady  though  no  way 
related  in  meanings  may  be  sometimes  found  signified 
by  the  same  word.  But  two  words  expressing  the  same 
idea  may,  from  their  having  different  roots,  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  each  other ;  yet  their  relationship  will  not 
be  the  less  apparent.  Thus  ori^ai/os  and  K6pv<;  are 
no  way  alike  in  form  though  they  are  in  sense,  since  the 
former  means  a  crown,  and  the  latter  is  traceable  to  the 
head,  as  we  see  by  its  meaning  just  given.  But  Kopv^ 
is  not  more  traceable  to  the  head  than  Kopo^;  and  that 
the  latter  might  mean  a  crown  is  shown  not  only  by  its 
radical  part  Kop  being  the  same  as  the  cor  of  the  Latin 
eoroTULy  but  by  its  corresponding  so  far  in  sense  with 
aTi<f>avo^y  a  crown,  as  to  have  as  one  of  its  other  chief 
meanings,  that  of  an  assembly;  and  corona  has  also  this 
meaning  as  well  as  that  of  crown. 

If  the  idea  crown  has  been  called  after  the  head  or 
heighty  where  is  the  likeness  between  K€<\>dXri  and 
trri^vo^?  €<f>  is  the  root  of  both  words,  and  it  cannot 
differ  from  the  67r  of  eVt,  a  well-known  preposition, 
which  is,  like  inrip  in  Greek,  super  in  Latin,  and  on^ 
upouy  and  up  in  English,  expressive  of  height.  And  as 
the  French  covp  must  have  been  named  from  the  hand, 
we  see  on  leaving  out  its  C,  which  is  here  for  the  aspirate, 
that  in  its  remaining  part,  oupy  we  have  but  a  different 
form  of  the  English  word  up;  so  that  hand  and  head  or 
height  are  thus  shown  to  be  radically  alike ;  and  which 
can  be  shown  still  more  clearly  by  dropping,  according 
to  one  of  our  rules,  the  nasal  sound  in  hand,  which  will 
then  become  hady  and  this  word  cannot  differ  from  heady 
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nor,  when  its  aspirate  is  left  out,  from  the  Hebrew  "v  id, 
which  means  the  kand.  In  1*  id  it  is  also  easy  to  per- 
ceive aid.  Hence  to  lend  a  Aand  is  to  lend  aid,  B.ene 
Bedel  does  not,  therefore,  mistake  when  he  gives  the 
Hebrew  of  kand  as  the  word  for  aid.  But  we  should 
observe  that  as  man  must  have  often,  when  in  g^eat 
distress,  called  upon  his  God  for  assistance,  this  great 
name  may,  as  well  as  the  Aand,  have  become  a  com- 
mon word  for  aid.  Hence  when  aid  is  read  after  the 
Hebrew  manner  it  becomes  Dia^  which  is  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  of  God.  In  the  de  of  Deus,  the  di  of  Dio, 
Dio8  and  Bieu,  all  names  of  the  Deity,  we  see,  while 
still  reading  as  in  Hebrew,  such  forms  as  cannot  differ 
from  T  id  or  aid.  And  as  in  God  g  does  but  represent 
the  aspirate,  od  is  the  root  of  this  word;  and  as  its  0  has  % 
understood,  od  is  equal  to  aid,  and  consequently,  by  the 
joining  of  the  0  and  lioad,  which  cannot  differ  from  aid. 
And  as  I  had  occasion  to  show  farther  back.  Ad  was  the  name 
given  by  the  followers  of  Buddha  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  as  the  kafid  has  been  called  a  maker,  a  name  of  the 
9un,  and  as  the  two  ideas  have  for  this  reason  the  same 
name,  it  were  perhaps  diflBcult  to  determine  whether  aid 
was  called  after  the  sun — ^then  worshipped  as  God — or 
after  the  hand.  Nor  does  the  word  help,  synonym  of 
aid,  make  this  difficulty  appear  less;  for  when  its  aspi- 
rate is  represented  by  8,  as  it  ofben  is,  help  will  become 
^elp,  which  cannot  differ  from  aelv,  nor  %elv  from  the 
mlv  of  salvator;  and  the  sun  was  revered  as  a  saviour, 
and  consequently  as  God.  But  when  the  aspirate  of 
help  is  replaced  by  its  substitute  C,  help  will  become 
celp,  that  is,  by  transposition,  clep,  which  is  the  same  as 
cleip,  cloip,  and  clip,  in  the  last  of  which  we  see  a 
word  for  cut;  nor  can  any  of  the  three  forms,  the  aspi- 
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rate  being  dropped,  differ  from  lopy  which  has  still  the 
same  meaning,  and,  as  already  shown,  every  such  idea- 
has  been  called  after  the  hand. 

But  no  two  words  can  show  more  clearly  that  the 
9%m  and  the  idea  help  are  signified  alike  than  Jove  and 
thejwt?  oijuvare;  for  Jove  was  the  sun,  and  juvare  means 
to  Aelp,  And  Jove  and  Jehovah  are  allowed  by  the 
most  orthodox  Christians  to  be  the  same  word.  Thus 
Parkhurst :  "  Varro,  cit^ed  by  St.  Austin,  says,  Deum 
Judseorum,  esse  Jovem,  Jove  was  the  God  of  the  Jews ; 
and  from  nin>  ieue  the  Etruscans  seem  plainly  to  have 
had  their  Juve  or  Jove,  and  the  Romans  their  Jovis  or 
Jovis-pater,  i.  e.  Father  Jove,  afterwards  corrupted  into 
Jupiter.  And  that  the  idolaters  of  several  nations,  Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks,  Etruscans,  Latins,  and  Romans,  gave  the 
Incommunicable  Name  mn*  ieue,  with  some  dialectical 
variation,  to  their  false  gods,  may  be  seen  in  an  excel- 
lent note  in  the  ^Ancient  Universal  History'.'  I  add 
that  from  the  Divine  Name  the  Greeks  had  their  ex- 
clamation of  grief  'lov,  as  'lov,  loif  AvaTtjve,  and  the 
Romans  theirs  of  triumph,  lo,  lo  Triumphe,  both  of 
which  were  originally  addresses  to  Jehovah*.^' 

The  same  very  learned  and  orthodox  authority  gives 
also  the  following: — "It  would  be  almost  endless  to 
quote  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  wherein  the  name 
Jehovah  is  applied  to  Christ  *.''  And  having  quoted 
many  passages  from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  support  of  this  statement,  and  referring  to 
all  such  Christians  as  "  own  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of 
Mth/'  he  thinks,  "  on  their  comparing  those  passages 
of  the  two  Testaments,  they  cannot  possibly  miss  of  a 
icriptural  demonstration  that  Jesus  is  Jehovah.     That 

»  Vd.  XTii.  p.  274,  &c  ♦  Lex.,  p.  127.  »  Lex.,  p.  126. 
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this  Divine  Name  mn^  iev^  was  well  known  to  the 
iieathen  there  can  be  no  doubt/^ 

And  as  the  word  Je9U9  \%,  according  to  St.  Matthew^ 
aUowed  to  mean  Saviaufy  and  as  this  epithet  belonged  to 
the  sun,  as  the  learned  of  ancient  times  admit ;  and  as 
Jove  was  the  sun^  and  the  same  as  Jehovah,  it  is  thus 
made  evident  that  the  snn,  Jesns,  Jehovah,  and  Jove, 
have  all  the  same  meaning.  And  is  not  this  an  excel- 
lent iype  ?  And  shonld  not  Parkhorst,  whose  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  types  knew  no  bounds,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  ?  But,  strange  to  say,  he  does  not.  Yet 
the  sun,  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  grandest  and 
most  beneficent  of  all  inanimate  objects,  seems  as  da- 
Berving  of  being  considered  a  gen  Je  ^  of  the  pK,- 
mised  Saviour  as  any  of  the  heathen  divinities,  to  all  of 
whom,  from  Jupiter  himself  down  to  Hercules,  this  gbry 
is  now  so  often  assigned  by  the  most  competent  jad{^ 
of  such  matters,  even  in  our  own  enlightened  days.  But 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  observed  by  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  no  single  divinity  of  the  heathen  world  could  pos- 
sibly serve  as  a  iype  of  Jesus  without  the  whole  body  of 
them  doing  the  same,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
aU,  like  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  and  the  roots  of  lan- 
guage, interchange  with  one  another,  and  finallr  with 
their  great  original,  the  sun. 

So  much  for  Jove  snijuvare;  they  are  radicaly  the 
same  word ;  and  as  many  persons  pronounce  J — even  still 
— as  they  do  ;2^  or  ^,  so  must  they  have  done  anciently ; 
by  which  we  see  that  Jove  did  not  differ  from  save,  nor 
^e  from  save;  whence  Saviour,  a  name  by  which  both 
Jesus  and  the  sun  have  been  known. 

How  many  more  startling  observations  and  etymo- 
l<^es  might  be  derived  from  a  dose  examination  of  the 
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name  Mercury  1  Thus  we  see^  from  its  form  merx  and 
taares  beings  as  we  have  shcrwn^  equal  to  each  other^  that 
the  idea  signified  by  wares  is  that  of  things  worhed^  the 
erx  oimerx  being  the  same  as  the  6/07  of  epyov;  that  is, 
what  has  been  made  by  the  hand  and  not  by  nature. 

We  have  also  seen  how  merx  is  the  same  as  both 
marcA  and  mari,  and  how  neither  of  these  can  differ 
from  such  a  form  as  mali,  nor  malk  from  walL  But 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  such  an  idea  as  the  French 
marche  or  its  English  equivalent  market,  with  walking. 
Mercury  having  been  revered  as  the  god  of  both  walkers 
and  markets?  By  observing  that  though  a  market  is 
stationary,  it  is,  however,  a  place  to  which  people  walk, 
so  that  it  might  be  styled  a  walking-place ;  and  as  walk- 
ing implies  motion,  a  market,  though  immovable,  has 
been  called  after  the  verb  to  march.  Hence  ih^far  of 
the  Saxon  faram,,  to  travel,  cannot  differ  from  fair,  a 
marhet,  nor  from  its  French  equivalent /b^V^;  by  which 
we  see  that  the  name  of  such  a  place  is  also  significant 
oifiu)tion. 

Let  us  now  show  the  roots  of  several  words  of  which 
we  saw  fiurther  back  only  the  radical  parts.  Thus  how 
are  we,  let  us  again  ask,  to  account  for  Mercury^s  name 
not  meaning  merely  to  walk,  but  even  to  fly?  By 
observing  that  words  implying  motion  do  not,  as  before 
stated,  differ  from  one  another  but  conventionally ;  from 
which  it  would  follow  that  at  first  they  may  have  been 
sometimes  confounded,  or  used  indifferently.  Thus  fly 
cannot,  from  the  interchange  of  y  and  g,  differ  from 
fig  ;  that  SA^fiig^  radical  part  o{ flight.  Nor  c&n  flig  dif- 
fer from  fluff,  radical  part  of  flugel,  German  of  toing ; 
and  of  which  iheflieg  offliegen^  to  fly,  is  but  a  different 
form.    And  if  we  now  remark  that  when  the  U  of  the 
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fiug  oiflugel  returns  to  its  first  place  flug  will  then  be 
fulg,  we  at  once  perceive,  by  ttie  changing  of  one  aspirate 
for  another,  that  j^^  is  the  same  as  wulgy  and  wulg  as 
walk ;  so  that  these  several  ideas  are,  from  each  having 
been  named  after  motion,  expressed,  as  it  were,  by  one 
word.    And  the  root  of  this  one  word  is  aly  just  as  we  see 
it  in  walhy  and  to  which  the  \  of  the  other  forms  of  this 
word  becomes  equal  when  preceded  by  its  vowel  or  vowels. 
In  this  al  we  see  also  the  root  of  alay  Latin  of  wingy  and 
of  which  the  ail  of  its  French  representative  aile  is  but 
another  variety.    And  as  walk  cannot,  as  we  have  shown, 
differ  from  marchy  we  now  see  that  the  root  al  of  walk  is 
the  same  as  ar  ;  and  so  might  it  be  the  same  as  every  root 
in  a  language.     And  why  so  ?     Because  every  root  has 
been,  or  it  may  have  been,  a  name  of  the  sun,  and  life 
has  been  called  after  the  sun,  and  life  is  motion.     In  the 
German  wallefi,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Schuster^s  defi- 
nition, is  highly  expressive  of  motion,  we  have,  it  may 
well  be  said,  the  French  verb  aller  ;  for  its  W  being  only 
for  the  aspirate  it  may  be  left  out,  and  wallen  will  then 
become  alleny  and  the  ending  (en)  of  this  infinitive  an- 
swers exactly  to  the  ending  of  every  such  French  infi- 
nitive as  that  of  aller  and  marcher y  which  are  two  of  the 
meanings  of  walleuy  and  we  may  say  two  of  its  forms 
also. 

If  we  now  notice  wing  we  shall  obtain  another  word 
and  root,  each  significant  of  motion.  Thus  by  dropping, 
as  we  may  do,  the  nasal  sound  of  this  word  it  will  become 
wigy  and  consequently  woig,  that  is,  wagy  and  which  is 
the  same  as  wayy  just  as  the  German  tag  is  the  same  as 
day  ;  and  way  was  called  after  motioriy  from  its  being  a 
place  where  people  travel  and  consequently  move.  When 
we  now  drop  the  Wy  it  being  the  aspirate  of  wag — ^this 
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other  form  of  way — ^we  get  the  ag  of  ago^  to  acty  and  thus 
discover  another  root  equal  to  any  of  those  just  noticed. 
In  the  ol  o{vol,  voter,  and  voleur  we  have  another  root; 
for  as  its  ^  may,  because  standing  for  the  aspirate,  be 
dropped,  and  as  its  0  is  for  oi,  and  consequently  for  a,  we 
see  that  ol  cannot  diflfer  either  from  the  al  of  walk  or  the 
al  of  aller. 

This  latter  etymology  forces  me  to  perceive  that  I 
ought  to  have  accounted  better  than  I  have  done  for 
travail  and  travel  being  the  same  word.  We  should 
observe  that  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  vail 
of  travail  and  the  vel  of  i/ravel;  so  that  the  tra  prefixed 
to  each  of  these  words  should  be  regarded  as  an  article, 
having  the  meaning  of  the,  or  of  the  verb  to  he.  In  short, 
this  tra  of  travail  or  travel  means  literally  the  thing  or 
the  being,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  etymology  of  tranquil, 
which  means  the  being  upon  one^s  keel  or  hinder  part. 
Hence,  as  the  French  travail  and  the  English  travel  do 
each  imply  motion,  this  accounts  for  their  being  the 
same  word,  and  also  for  their  being  both  equal  to  vol, 
which  means  both  robbery  20cA  flight,  these  two  ideas  being 
also  expressive  of  motion  ;  for  robbery  means  the  carrying 
off,  the  running  away  with;  and  this  is  as  expressive  of 
motion  2^^  flying,  though  robbing  2J1A.  flying  have  conven- 
tionally very  different  meanings. 

These  latter  etymologies  and  observations  serve  to 
show  how  a  word  signifying  motion  may  take  different 
forms  and  as  many  different  meanings.  M.  Littre  has 
a  very  long  article  on  the  origin  of  the  verb  aller,  refer- 
ring particularly  to  its  first  syllable  al.  So  far  he  is 
right,  for  al  is  the  root  of  aller.  But  if  M.  Littr6  knew 
that  all  the  roots  of  a  language  are,  like  its  letters,  equal 
to  one  another,  and  that  their  difference  in  meaning  is 
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wholly  conventional,  this  knowledge  would  have  spared 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Every  name  of  the  sun  may, 
because  signifying  motion^  have  also  served  to  mean  aller. 
And  the  d  of  this  word  might  as  well  have  any  other 
consonant  after  it  as  ?,  and  have  still  the  same  meaning  j ' 
that  is,  be  a  name  of  the  sun,  and  have  also  the  meaning 
of  aller.  It  would  take  me  at  least  some  two  or  three 
hours  to  transcribe  M.  Littre's  long  article  on  the  ety- 
mology of  aller.  But  during  the  whole  inquiry  he  seeks 
only  to  know  under  what  other  form  the  al  of  aller  has 
appeared.  But  what  are  we  the  wiser  for  being  told 
that  with  some  people  the  al  of  aller  became  a«,  unless 
this  knowledge  can  allow  us  to  discover  the  idea  after 
which  aller  was  first  called  ?  In  Hebrew  both  al  and  a% 
are,  as  shown  farther  back,  names  of  the  *«»,  aft^r  which 
life  was  called,  and  as  life  is  motion,  this  accounts  for  the 
root  of  such  a  word  as  aller  having  the  same  meaning, 
since  it  is  also  expressive  of  motion.  But  M.  Littre 
does  not  go  so  far.  Thus  on  learning  that  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Italian  andare  was  anarey  he  says,  "  Ici  se 
presente  une  premiere  question :  aller  et  andare  sont-ils 
un  seul  et  mSme  mot?^'  What  M.  Littre  means  to  ask 
is  this :  Is  the  al  of  aller  the  same  as  the  an  of  andare  or 
anare  ?  But  it  does  not  signify  a  straw  to  know  whether 
these  two  roots  be  or  be  not  one  and  the  same  word. 
And  why  so  ?  Because  we  could  not  discover  by  having 
merely  this  knowledge,  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb 
to  go;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  Hot  enable  us  to  perceive 
that^(?  must  have  been  first  named  after  motion,  motion 
after  life,  and  life  after  its  supposed  author,  the  sun. 

Or  what  more  do  we  know  of  the  original  meaning  of 
the  English  verb  go^  from  being  told  that  it  is  written 
gan  in  Saxon,  and  gehen  in  German  ?    And  this  infor- 
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mation^  which  scarcely  deserves  to  be  so  called^  is  all 
philologists  can  give  us  respecting  the  orig^  of  go;  for 
if  they  can  show  that  in  Grothic  or  some  other  cognate 
language,  the  word  go  appears  under  a  similar  form^  we 
are  still  no  wiser  respecting  the  idea  after  which  it  was 
first  called  than  we  were  when  without  such  information. 
But  when,  according  to  our  rule,  which  says  that  initial 
consonants  may  take  vowels  before  them,  we  prefix  the 
sign  d  to  gaUy  gehen,  or  go,  we  see  that  the  root  of  each 
of  these  forms  .will  be  ag,  which  is  also  the  root  of  the 
Latin  agere,  to  act;  and  to  act  implies  motion,  just  as 
the  verb  alter  does,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  ar/w  in  Greek,  and  ago  in  Latin,  are  sometimes  used, 
as  all  Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries  testify,  in  the  sense 
of  the  verb  to  go.  The  root  ag  may  have  therefore  often 
served,  like  every  other  root,  as  a  name  of  the  sun 
whence  life,  motion,  and  consequently,  such  ideas  as 
going  and  acting. 

On  looking  over  the  latter  pages  we  see  that  every 
one  can  now  easily  account  for  the  origin  of  the  belief 
that  Mercury  was  not  only  the  god  of  travellers,  but 
that,  from  his  having  wings,  he  could  also  fly.  In  the 
radical  part  of  one  of  the  words  just  brought  under 
notice,  namely,  the  Jlug  of  flugel,  German  of  wing,  we 
see  also  a  form  that  can,  by  the  applying  of  our  prin- 
ciples, be  shown  not  to  difier  from  the  falc  of  the  Latin 
falco,  a  hawk;  nor  even  from  this  word  hawk  itself. 
Thus  the  h  of  the  latter  not  being  difierent  from /^  nor 
its  W  from  U^  hawk  is  brought  equal  to  fauk,  in  which 
we  see  ih^fauc  of  the  French /»%{?(?»,  and  from  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  U  and  I,  the  falc  of  its  English 
quivalent^^(7(?».  Now  as  the  hawk  can  fly,  we  are  told, 
at  the  astonishing  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an 
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hour^  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  obtained  his  name 
from  his  being  so  gifted.  But  as  this  bird  has  another 
quality  for  which  he  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  of 
seizing  and  carrying  off  his  prey;  and  as  this  idea  is 
also  like  that  of  flying,  traceable  to  motion,  we  have, 
therefore,  when  endeavouring  to  discover  the  origin  of 
his  name,  to  choose  between  these  two  qualities.  And 
which  of  the  two  ought  we  to  take  ?  either  seems  to 
apply;  but  as  a  name  was  never  given  for  more  than  one 
attribute  or  quality,  we  cannot  say  that  the  hawk  was 
named  after  these  two  qualities  of  his.  And  as  he  is 
called  a  bird  oiprey^  and  not  a  bird  oi  flighty  and  as  prey 
is  that  which  is  carried  off,  this  will  serve  to  show  the 
original  meaning  of  hawk.  This  etymology  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  Latin  word  accipiter,  a  general  name 
for  birds  of  prey;  and  as  it  is  also  used  figuratively  for 
rohhevy  and  as  such  a  person  is  one  who  carries  offy  the 
meaning  of  his  name  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
hawk. 

If  we  now  give  to  the  W  of  hawk  its  form  6 — witness 
the  name  Will  being  the  same  as  Bill — we  shall,  instead 
of  the  haw  of  hawky  obtain  hahy  in  which  we  see  the 
radical  part  of  the  Latin  haheOy  and  its  English  equiva- 
lent have;  and  as  every  such  idea  is,  like  iuking  or  carry- 
ing y  to  be  traced  to  the  hand,  this  serves  to  show  that 
hawk  might  have  been  also  written  hahk;  that  is,  when 
the  vowel  here  due  between  h  and  K  is  supplied,  hahiky 
which  cannot  differ  from  the  halich  of  hahicUy  and 
hahicht  is  the  German  of  hawk.  Dr.  Schuster  does  not, 
therefore,  mistake  when  he  gives  haben  as  the  original 
of  hahicht.  But  how  has  the  Doctor  been  led  to  make 
this  discovery,  since,  though  a  very  learned  man,  he 
knows  no  more  of  the  origin  of  language  than  any  of 
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his  countrymen  ?  By  merely  observing  that  hahicht  and 
haben  are  radically  the  same  word.  And  is  this  a  safe 
method  to  go  by  ?  By  no  means.  It  may  sometimes 
serve,  as  in  the  present  instance,  but  it  will  oftener 
lead  to  mistakes  than  prevent  them;  of  which  this 
word  hawk  affords  two  instances,  as  I  am  now  going  to 
sliow.  This  bird^s  name  is  in  Greek  lepa^,  and  this 
word  is  radically  the  same  as  iep6<;  j  indeed  we  may  say 
— since  it  is  only  by  their  endings  they  differ  from  each 
other — ^that  they  make  only  one  word. 

But  how  widely  they  differ  in  meaning !  since  fc/oo?, 
which  is  explained  divine^  cannot  in  any  way  be  related 
to  the  idea  expressed  by  iepa^  or  hawk.  The  evident 
identity  in  form  of  the  two  words  has,  however,  induced 
the  most  learned  of  Greek  scholars  to  derive  iepa^  from 
<€/>09 ;  because,  as  Donnegan  observes,  the  flight  of  this 
bird  ^^  was  especially  observed  for  purposes  of  religion.^^ 
This  is  not  Donnegan^s  opinion,  but  that  of  others ;  he 
gives  none  of  his  own.  Alexandre  makes  no  remark,  but 
sets  down  Upo^  as  the  original  ofUpa^.  M.  Regnier  also 
derives  Upa^  from  tepo?,  but  with  a  note  of  interrogation 
(?),  which  he  uses  to  signify  doubt.  See  his  ^^  Jardin  des 
Bacines  Grecques.^^  Let  us  now  show  the  advantage  of 
our  principles  by  discovering  the  etymology  of  Upa^,  and 
accounting  for  its  being  radically  the  same  as  tc/oo?. 

In  the  Up  of  either  word  we  have  a  form  precisely  equal 
to  hioT  or  hoir,  for  the  signs  i  and  e  of  iep  may  change 
places,  and  hence  it  is  that  I17  has  been  also,  as  Parkhurst 
shows',  written *EI  after  the  Oriental  manner.  And  what 
do  we  see  in  Aoir,  when  its  oi  becomes  Cf,  but  har ;  and 
I  learn  from  M.  Littre  under  ravir,  that  in  Sanskrit  har 
means  porter  suid  prendre.     And  so  it  ought,  for  its  aspi- 

•  Lex.,  p.  128. 
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rate  is  as  often  represented  by  cA  as  it  is  by  A;  and  the 
char  thus  obtained  cannot^  from  its  d  being  for  oiy  difier 
from  choir y  nor  choir  from  cheir^  Greek  of  hand,  as  we 
saw  farther  back^  when  choir  was  shown  to  mean  a  coU 
lection  or  handful ;  and  it  is  with  the  hand  we  both  carry 
and  i'ahe  {porter  et  prendre) .  We  thus  discover  the  real 
etymology  of  the  Greek  word  for  hawk,  Upa^j  and  per- 
ceive that  it  has  not  been  called  after  one  meaning  divine, 
Upo^,  but  after  to  tahe,  prendre,  which  is  the  meaning 
it  has  every  where  else. 

But  why  should  the  same  word  mean  divine  ?  Because 
the  hand  received  the  name  of  maker;  and  maker  hap- 
pening to  be  also  one  of  the  many  epithets  by  which  the 
sun  was  known^  and  the  sun  having  been  then  regarded 
as  the  supreme  divinity,  this  accounts  for  the  word  hand 
being  radically  the  same  as  one  signifying  divine,  though 
never  called  after  such  an  idea. 

Now  this  discovery  of  the  primary  signification  of 
Upa^  has  remained  unknown  to  the  whole  world  for 
many  ages^  and  it  would^  nodoubt^  remain  for  twice  as 
many  more  but  for  the  use  of  these  principles. 

Let  us  now  see  if  Frenchmen  know  the  origin  of 
faucon,  their  word  for  hawk  ;  and  let  us  for  this  purpose 
consult  M.  Littre :  if  he  does  not  know  it,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  Frenchman  does.  Having  given  several 
of  its  forms,  he  observes  as  follows :  ^^On  rattache  le  Latin 
falco,  faucon,  au  Latin  ^&,  faux,  k  cause  des  ongles 
recourbes  en  faucille,  ou  k  cause  des  ailes  ^tendues  qui 
ont  la  forme  d'une  faux.^^ 

This  statement  allows  us  to  understand  that  the  hawk 
had  not  received  a  name  until  some  time  after  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  scythes.  But  if  either  the  bird  or  the 
instrument  was  named  after  the  other,  it  must  have  been 
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the  instrament  that  was  named  after  the  bird^  and  not 
the  bird  affcer  the  instrument.  The  scythe  is  compara- 
tively a  modem  invention ;  but  the  existence  of  the  hawk 
may^  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  old  as  creation  itself,  and 
it  must  have  had  a  name,  and  a  very  significant  one  too, 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  language. 

Then  as  the  two  words — ^the  one  for  hawh  and  the  one 
for  scythe — are  in  Latin  radically  the  same — witness^fc(? 
and/a^ — ^are  we  to  suppose  that  the  one  for  scythe  was 
made  with  reference  to  the  one  for  hawk  ?  We  might  so 
imagine  if  we  had  no  better  etymology  to  offer ;  but  we 
happen  to  have  one  which  is  a  great  deal  better.  Thus 
as  the  combination  sc  of  scythe  is  for  the  aspirate  it  may 
be  reduced  to  one  of  its  signs,  and  when  we  drop  the  5, 
and  write  cythcy  we  obtain  a  form  equal  to  cut^  the  the 
being  reducible  to  t.  In  siclcle — a  synonym  of  scythe — 
we  have  also  a  word  for  cuty  for  its  radical  part  sich  is  the 
same  as  the  sic  of  the  Latin  ^caj,  which  means  a  short  sword y 
or  pocket  dagger  ;  in  short,  a  sharp  instrument ^  and  equal 
to  the  sec  of  secare  to  cut.  In  the  sicul  of  sicula  we  may 
see  the  word  sickle  itself,  and  sicula  means  also  a  scythe, 
Falx  must  therefore,  from  its  being  a  synonym  of  sicula, 
have  been  named  after  the  idea  cut,  just  as  the  English 
word  scythe  has  been.  Let  us  now  observe  that  the  /al 
oifalx  is,  from  its  d  being  for  oi,  and  from  oi  being  re- 
ducible to  I,  not  different  from  the/^  of  filum,  sl  thread; 
and  Ennius  uses  this  word  to  signify  the  edge  of  a  sword : 
'^  Deducunt  habiles  gladios  Jllo  gracilento.^^  Fil  d^une 
epee  means  also  in  French  the  edge  of  a  sword;  andjllou, 
as  we  saw  farther  back,  means  a  sharper. 

From  all  this  it  appears  very  plain  that  there  is  no 
relationship  whatever  in  meaning  between /alco,  a  hawk, 
2iJii/alx,  a  scythe ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  hawk  cannot 

VOL.  n.  L 
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have  been  named  after  the  verb  to  cwt^  which  idea  can  be 
easily  applied  to  such  an  instroment  as  a  scythe.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  falco  ^isAfalx  are  radically  so  equal 
to  each  other  that  they  might  change  places ;  that  is^ 
faho  might  have  been  iorfalxy  and^&  ior  falco.  Hence 
SbpiTT]  means  not  only  a  hird  of  prey,  but  also  a  sickle  or 
scythe ;  and  Donnegan  explains  it  thus  :  '^  a  bird  of  rapid 
flight  and  loud  voice^  probably  an  eagle  or  falcon ;  a  fish^ 
species  undetermined;  the  name  either  from  its  rapacity^ 
or  the  rapidity  of  its  motion ;  a  sickle,  a  goad  for  driving 
elephants ;  a  harpoon/' 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  such  words  as  signify 
sharp  instruments  might  all  change  places  with  one 
another  ^  Thus  wishing  to  see  if  there  is  a  word  in 
Gaelic  resembling  the  Latin  falx  just  noticed,  I  have 
looked  out  in  Macleod  and  Dewar's  dictionary  iorfal, 
radical  part  oi  falx,  and  have  found  that  it  means  not 
only  a  scythe  but  a  spade  also.  Speal  is  another  word  in 
this  language  for  scythe ^  and  so  is  it  for  sword.  Spealt  is 
radically  the  same,  but  it  means  neither  scythe,  spade, 
or  sword,  but  a  splintery  and  when  used  as  a  verb  its 
signification  is  to  cleave,  to  split. 

And  thus  it  is  in  langfuage.  The  same  idea,  as  that 
of  cutting,  for  instance,  may  be  expressed  in  many  ways, 
of  which  each  may  serve  to  signify  a  different  object, 
such  as  scythe,  spade,  and  sword.  Nor  can  any  reason 
be  assigneii  why  such  words  might  not  have  changed 
plaivss.  When  the  fiirmer  handles  his  spade,  he  never 
sup)H>$es  that  the  first  meaning  ever  given  to  this  instru- 

•  Kxcept  such  «s  may  have  be«a  named  after  thrar  inTentonB,  or 
af\or  tho  )^a<vi$  xrhcro  thev  wen?  inTCDted.  Witness  the  French  houfo- 
m44fts  <^  Trhkh  IV  Hoqnef>rt  sars,  **  Ainsi  dite  de  la  ville  de  Bayonne, 
oil  c«u»  ara»e  Ait  mv\diit^^ 
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ment  was  that  of  the  cutter,  and  that^  from  its  having 
this  meaning*^  it  might  as  well  have  been  named  a 
9word.  Sut  spada,  which  cannot  differ  from  spade,  and 
which  is  the  Italian  of  sword,  serves  to  show  that  the 
•  original  meaning  of  the  two  words,  spade  and  sword, 
was  in  the  beginning  one  and  the  same,  and  that  this 
must  have  arisen  from  the  parent  idea  of  both  having 
been  such  as  we  now  signify  by  the  noun  cutter  or  the 
verb  to  cut. 

But  as  a  single  vowel  is  equal  to  a  combination  of 
vowels,  and  as  there  can,  for  this  reason,  be  no  difference 
between  spade  and  speed,  how  are  we  to  account  for  two 
ideas  so  dissimilar  being  expressed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
same  word?     By  observing  that  as  a  spade  is  an  instru- 
ment used  for  cutting— whence  its  name,  as  shown  in 
our  etymology  of  houcher — and  as  to  cut  or  divide  has 
been  called  after  the  hand,  and  the  hand  after  maker — 
one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun — it  is  thus  shown 
that  a  word  for  spade  might,  from  its  being  equal  to  one 
for  the  hand  be  also  equal  to  one  for  the  sun,  and  con- 
sequently to  one  for  life,  whence  such  ideas  as  motion  and 
speed  are  to  be  derived.     But  the  sole  cause  of  two  such 
idea  as  ^ade  and  speed  being  alike  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  belonging  to  the  same  division  of  language ;  for 
speed  was  called  after  the  foot,  as  shown  farther  back ; 
and  the  foot  after  motion,  and  motion  after  life,  and  life 
after  the  sun» 

Nor  do  French  philologists  know  any  thing  more  of 
the  original  meaning  of  their  word  for  scythe,  that  is,  for 
faux,  than  they  do  oifaucon,  which,  strange  to  say,  they 
derive,  as  we  have  seen,  from  falx,  as  if  scythes  could 
have  been  known  before  hawks.  M.  Littre  gives,  after 
his  manner,  several  forms  oifaux,  but  no  hint  of  its  first 

X2 
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meaniDg;  nothing  to  show  why  this  instrument  ob- 
tained such  a  name.  He  derives  it  from  falcem,  the 
accusative  oifalx.  But  why  not  from  the  nominative  ? 
When  we  give  to  the  U  oifaux  its  form  ly  it  will  become 
the  word /alx  itself,  by  which  we  see  that  the  two  words  . 
are,  letter  for  letter,  one  and  the  same.  Hence,  as  we 
have  shown  and  abundantly  proved,  thst/alx  was  named 
after  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  cut,  which,  as  we 
have  often  seen,  has  been  called  after  the  hand ;  it  fol- 
lows that  such  too  must  be  the  original  meaning  oifaux, 
since  it  does  not  in  this  respect  differ  from  f alas.  All  we 
have  said  oSfalx  will  therefore  apply  to  faux. 

But  in  the  etymology  given  oifalx  no  notice  is  taken 
of  its  German  form  sense.  The  Germans  do  not  mistake 
when  they  suppose  this  word  to  have  been  called  after 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  cut;  but  they  cannot 
find  an  original  of  the  same  meaning  from  which  it  may 
have  been  taken ;  that  is,  they  can  find  no  word  signify- 
ing cut,  and  resembling  sense  in  form.  Dr.  Schuster 
tells  us  to  compare  it  with  sickel,  which  is  our  word 
sickle.  But  what  two  words  can  differ  more  in  form 
than  sen^se  and  skhel?  Two  other  learned  Germans, 
P.  G.  Eichhoff  and  W.  de  Suckau,  suppose  sense  to  be  for 
seg-ens-e,  and  to  be  derived  from  sag-en,  couper,  cut. 
These  authorities  are  right  as  to  the  meaning  oi sense,  but 
wrong  when  they  endeavour  to  find  a  word  resembling 
it  in  form.  Yet  there  is  such  a  word,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  find  when  the  rule  by  which  it  can  be  found  is 
known.  This  rule,  which  has  grown  out  of  my  discavery 
of  the  origin  of  language,  I  have  already  applied  many 
times  and  always  with  equal  success.  The  reader  has 
not  yet,  I  dare  hope,  forgotten  the  evident  advantage 
obtained  by  this  rule  in  correcting   M.  Max  Miiller's 
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notice  of  the  words  erst  dknA.  first ;  nor  how  it  has  enabled 
me  to  make  so  many  Useful  discoveries  in  etymology  as 
shown  by  those  I  have  given  under  the  verb  suivre. 

The  reader  must  know  from  this  introduction  to  what 
rule  I  allude ;  he  must  know  it  is  that  which  says  initial 
consonants  are  nothing  more^  for  the  most  part^  than 
substitutes  for  the  aspirate  h,  and  that  they  may,  for 
this  reason,  be  often  suppressed,  because  constituting  no 
radical  part  of  a  word.  Hence  when  the  initial  S  is,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  aspirate,  suppressed  in  the  suis  otje 
suisy  I  am,  uis,  that  is,  vis,  remains,  by  which  we  see  that 
je  suis  means  literally  /  live. 

When  we  now  apply  this  rule  to  the  German  oi  scythe, 
sense,  ense  will  remain ;  in  which  we  see  ens,  radical  part 
of  ensis,  Latin  of  sword.  And  that  this  instrument  was, 
as  well  as  a  scythe,  named  after  the  idea  signified  by  the 
word  cut,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
Kfnrk,  of  which  the  radical  part  kott  cannot  differ  from 
the  /eoTT  of  kottto)  to  cut,  nor  from  the  coup  of  its  French 
form,  couper,  and  of  which  the  word  cut  itself  is  still  but 
another  form,  and  to  all  of  which  may  be  added  the  cout 
of  couteau.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  word  scythe 
meant  originally  cut,  and  that  such  too  was  the  meaning 
of  sword.  And  how  very  clearly  this  etymology  is 
proved  by  a  statement  which  I  had  occasion  to  make 
only  a  while  ago,  when  giving  the  original  meaning  of 
falxl  This  is  the  statement :  '^  Wishing  to  see  if  there 
is  a  word  in  Gaelic  resembling  the  Latin  falx,  I  have 
looked  out  in  Macleod  and  Dewar's  Gaelic  dictionary  for 
faly  radical  part  of  falx,  and  have  found  that  it  means 
not  only  a  scythe  but  a  spade  also.  Speal  is  another 
word  in  this  language  for  scythe,  and  so  is  it  for  sword! 
By  this  we  see  that  in  Gaelic  scyilie  and  sword  are  signi- 
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fied  by  the  [same  word,  and  this  must  convince  every 
enlightened  German  that  in  his  language  senaey  a  scythe, 
and  ensia,  a  swordy  are  also,  radically  considered,  the  same 
word.  And  so  must  every  enlightened  Frenchman  feel 
now  convinced  that  in  his  language  ^«a?  is  the  YrorA.falx 
itself;  and  as  falx  was  named  after  the  idea  signified  by 
the  word  cut,  SifaMCon,  ov  falcon,  of  which  the  name  does 
not  mean  to  cut,  but  to  take  or  seize,  cannot  have  been 
called  after  such  an  instrument,  though  so  high  an 
authority  as  M.  Littre  happens,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
think  otherwise. 

That  the  initial  S  of  the  German  serise  is  for  the  aspi- 
rate h  is  farther  shown  by  this  aspirate  being  so  often 
replaced  byy^,  which  will  bring  sense  equal  to  fence,  and 
\o  fence  is  to  defend,  and  to  defend  is  to  hinder,  in  the 
hind  of  which  we  see  hand,  after  which  the  idea  of  to  cut 
was  named. 

In  this  explanation  of  the  myth  Mercury  I  have,  no 
doubt,  neglected  many  things  deserving  of  notice.  It 
occurs  to  me  now  only  that  I  should  have  accounted  for 
the  belief  that  Mercury  served  as  a  guide  to  the  dead. 
But  one  of  the  many  forms  of  his  name  shows  clearly 
the  origin  of  so  strange  a  notion.  This  form  has  grown 
out  of  merx,  of  which  the  radical  part  met  is  equal  to 
moir — e  being  for  0,  and  0  having  I  understood — and  moir 
makes,  by  the  joining  of  the  0  and  I,  mar,  and  this  is 
the  same  as  the  mar  of  fidfyrj,  Greek  of  hartd;  nor  is  it 
different  from  the  man  of  manus ;  for  the  T  and  the  U 
interchange  as  we  see  by  the  following:  ^'Sommona 
Codom  I  consider  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  names  of 
Buddha.  M.  La  Loubere  says,  *  His.  mother,  whose 
name  is  found  in  some  of  their  Bailie  books,  was  called, 
as  they  say,  Maha  Maria,  which  seems  to  signify  the 
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g^reat  Mary^  for  Maha  signifies  great.     But  it  is  found 
written  Mania  as  often  as  Maria "/ '' 

The  radical  part  of  the  name  Mercury  is  thus  brought 
equal  to  a  word  for  the  hand,  after  which,  as  can  be  easily 
conceived,  the  act  of  guiding  or  leading  must  have  been 
first  called.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  remark  that 
the  men  of  the  Greek  iirjvvwy  to  guide,  cannot,  according 
to  the  principles  so  often  developed  in  this  work,  diflfer 
in  the  least  from  manu,  ablative  of  manus.  The  mon  of 
moneOy  to  guide,  is  radically  the  same  word.  In  manes , 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  to  whom  Mercury  was 
supposed  to  serve  as  guide,  we  have  still  but  another 
form  otm^nus;  for  as  the  Manes  were  also  regarded  as 
gods  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  as  manus  is  allowed  to 
have  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  bonus,  and  as 
this  idea  has  been  called  after  God,  Manes  is  thus  brought 
equal  in  meaning  to  manus,  from  which  it  differs  so 
slightly  in  form. 

But  if  Manes  can  be  thus  shown  to  have  the  meaning 
of  good,  so  ought  it  to  have  the  meaning  of  merx,  or 
rather,  since  it  is  in  the  plural  number,  of  merces,  and  of 
wares  in  English;  and  Manes  can  be  shown  to  corre- 
spond in  meaning  with  the  idea  good,  since  merces  may  be 
Tendered  into  Latin  by  hona,  plural  of  bonum,  and  wares 
l)e  represented  in  English  by  goods* 

Here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  our  word  wares 
^oes  not,  since  it  has  no  C,  come  from  the  plural  of  merx, 
'^hich  is  merces,  but  rather  from  m^r,  the  radical  part  of 
-anerx,  and  which  cannot  differ  from  mar.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  a  time 
^hen  merx  was  only  mar  or  m^r,  and  that  its  X  does  here 
l)xit  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  sound,  which 

B  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  808. 
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attends  so  often  the  T.  According  to  this  view,  wareB 
may  be  an  older  word  than  merceSy  which  we  can  the 
more  easily  admit  when  we  observe  that  the  W  of  the 
Latin  mare  is  the  W  in  the  Sanscrit  wari,  which  has  the 
same  meaning.  And  Sanskrit  is,  they  say,  much  older 
than  either  Latin  or  Greek. 

According  to  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Anaca- 
lypsis,  Buddha's  mother  was  named  Maria ;  but  Mercury 
had  also,  it  would  seem,  the  same  mother,  since  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia^  for  Maia 
is  Maria  or  Mary.  Hence  Higgins',  alluding  to  the 
Carmelites,  says,  ^'They  were  the  original  monks  of 
Maia  or  Maria.''  Thus  showing,  as  he  does  in  many 
places,  that  Maia  and  Maria  are  one  and  the  same.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  a  child  is  not  yet  old 
enough  to  pronounce  the  word  Mary  he  calls  the  person 
so  named  Mah-ye,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
Maia  is  the  elder  form  of  Mary  or  Maria.  Pausanias 
calls  her  Maera,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  Mary  \ 

All  the  good  Christians  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
types,  cannot  but  admire  the  one  supplied  by  the  account 
given  of  Mercury;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Maia,  and  Maia 
was  Mary,  and  his  father  was  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  was 
Jove;  and  according  to  Parkhurst  and  others,  Jove,  as  a 
name,  did  not  differ  from  Jehovah.  Mercury  would  be 
therefore  the  son  of  Jehovah  and  Mary.  This  beautiful 
type  becomes  still  more  evident  when  we  observe  that 
Mercury  was  also  called  the  Word,  or  Logos.  Hence  the 
following :  "  We  have  seen,  I  think,  that  it  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  Buddha  and  Mercury,  sons 
of  Maia,  were  the  same  person.  This  receives  a  very 
remarkable  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Mercury  was 

>  Anac,  vol.  i.  p.  905.  >  See  Jameson's  Hermes,  p.  180. 
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always  called  by  the  Gentiles  the  Logos — ^the  Word  that 
in  the  beginning  was  Ood^  and  that  also  was  a  God. 
Sut  this  Logos  we  have  also  shown  to  be  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  and  he  was,  according  to  the  Pagan  Amelias, 
the  Creator.  He  says, '  And  this  plainly  was  the  -40709 
by  whom  all  things  were  made,  he  being  himself  eternal, 
as  Heraclitus  would  say,  and  by  Jove  the  same  whom  the 
barbarian  affirms  to  have  been  in  the  place  and  dignity 
of  a  principal,  and  to  be  with  God,  and  to  be  God,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  in  whom  every  thing 
that  was  made  has  its  life  and  being ;  who  descending 
into  body,  and  putting  on  flesh,  took  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  though  even  then  he  gave  proof  of  the  majesty  of 
his  nature;  nay,  after  his  dissolution,  he  was  deified 
again.'  >>  e<  j£  ^j^jg  j^  not,''  continues  Higgins,  "  prove 
the  identity  of  Buddha  [or  Mercury]  and  the  Romish 
Jesus,  nothing  can  do  it  *." 

But  many  good  Christians  will  remind  Higgins  that 
this  identity,  which  every  lover  of  truth  must  admit,  is 
after  all,  only  a  type,  a  doctrine  to  which  he  is  not  him- 
self opposed,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

Among  some  more  of  the  omissions  in  my  explanation 
of  the  myth  Mercury,  for  which  I  deserve  to  be  cen- 
sured, I  wish  here  to  notice  only  one  or  two.  I  should 
when  showing  his  name  to  be  equal  to  the  verb  of  verbum, 
Have  remarked  that  verb  is  not  only  equal  to  bard  and 
^oord,  but  also  to  barbe,  and  which  accounts  for  Mercury 
having  been  represented  with  a  flowing  beard.  Nor  can 
either  bard  or  taord  difier  from  bird,  which  may  lead  us 
t^o  suppose  that  birds  were  with  some  people  not  called 
after  the  action  of  flying,  but  after  the  idea  voice,  for  the 
>Me  of  which  they  are  so  remarkable,  especially  singing 
birds.     The   three   ideas  bird,    bard,  and  word, '  have 

>  Anacalypsisy  yoL  L  p.  808* 
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according  to  this  view,  sprung  from  the  same  source. 
And  as  the  form  verh  is  also  equal  to  varh,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  warh  of  warble,  it  would  seem  that  the 
idea  expressed  by  such  a  word  as  sing  or  song  can  be  also 
traced  to  one  signifying  the  voice.  Hence  a  form  equal 
to  sing  is  sang,  and  sang  becomes,  when  its  nasal  sound 
is  dropped,  sag,  which  is  the  sag  of  the  German  sagen,  and 
is  also  our  word  say.  And  as  the  German  of  to  sing  is 
singen,  we  see  still  more  clearly,  when  we  drop  the  nasal 
sound  of  its  first  part,  sing,  that  it  is  the  same  as  sa^en, 
to  say.  Hence  to  sing  a  song  means  literally  to  say  it, 
but  conventionally  by  modulating  the  voice ;  and  to  say 
any  thing  is  to  word  it,  to  express  it  by  means  of  words. 
Now  the  sole  difierence  between  say  and  word  is  in 
their  roots ;  the  ay  of  the  former  is  its  root,  and  so  is  or, 
the  root  of  the  latter ;  and  as  ay  is  equal  to  ag — ^witness 
say  and  the  sag  of  the  German  sagen — and  as  ag  is  but  a 
difierent  form  of  such  roots  as  ac,  ah,  and  oh,  we  thus 
bring  the  ay  of  say  to  the  ox  of  vox;  whence  the  French 
voix  and  the  English  voice.  The  roots  of  speech  and 
speah  are  therefore  eech  and  eah,  and  are  still  the 
same  as  all  and  each  of  the  foregoing.  The^  of  speah  is 
for  the  aspirate,  and  its  S  comes  from  the  euphonic  ten- 
dency to  sound  this  letter  before^.  With  the  exception 
of  speech  and  speah  there  is  only  one  sig^  to  each  of  the 
preceding  roots,  such  as  X),  W,  h,  and  S,  and  these  signs- 
do  but  stand  for  the  aspirate  h,  and  they  might  be  re — 
placed  by  any  other  consonant.  Thus  the  og — ^root  o 
logos — is  but  another  form  of  the  ox  of  vox;  and  its  I,  if  i 
be  not  the  remains  of  an  article,  must  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  aspirate.  And  as  the  log  of  logos  is  equal  tc^ 
long,  and  long  to  the  lang  of  lar^gue;  and  as  in  tongue  we 
have  still  the  same  word,  it  follows  that  t,  if  not  th^ 
remains  of  an  article,  may  be  also  a  substitute  for  the 
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aspirate.  Another  representative  of  this  sign  before  a 
word  relating  to  the  voice  is  0;  thus  carol ^  which  means 
both  a  song  and  to  aing,  has  before  its  root  ar^  C  for  the 
aspirate  h.  The  C  of  canerey  of  which  the  root  must  be 
any  is  also  for  the  aspirate. 

K  we  now  take  away  the^  of  the  French  jaaefy  which 

is  here  for  the  aspirate^  as  will  be  the  root,  of  which  the 

d  being  for  oiy  this  root  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  oUy  which 

is  the  root  of  oiseau.     And  when  this  root  receives  such 

a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  as  V,  it  will  become  voisy  and 

this  is  but  a  different  form  oivoixy  just  as  voix  is  but  a 

different  form  of  vox.     And  as  initial  consonants  have  a 

tendency  to  take  vowels  before  them,  vols  can  become 

avoisy  that  is,  when  the  0  is  dropped,  avisy  which  is  the 

Latin  of  bird;  and,  though  French,  it  is  certainly  its 

elder  form.     And  at  that  time,  when  avis  was  avoisy  it 

may  have  had  also  the  meaning  the  French  avis  has  at 

present,  that  of  advice.    According  to  this  view,  advice 

would  have  been  first  called  after  the  idea  to  sayy  and 

Bot  after  to  see.    When  we  now  ask  a  friend's  advice,  we 

are  more  accustomed  to  use  such  a  phrase  as  ''  What  do 

yon  say  ?*^  than  ^' What  do  you  see?^'    And  granting 

avois — this  assumed  form  of  the  Latin  avis — to  have 

^ixce  meant  advice,  this  were  enough  to  lead  to  the  belief 

ttiat  birds  could  give  advice :  and  may  not  this  have 

'^cn  the  origin  of  augury  f  which  is  allowed  to  mean  the 

^Hattering  of  birds,  avium  garritus. 

We  have  seen  that  the  asoijaseris  equal  to  ow,  which 

^s  the  root  of  oiseau;  and  this  being  granted,  it  follows, 

'^lien  we  drop  the^ — here  for  the  aspirate — that  Jaser  may 

■iave  once  been  oisery  which  would  mean,  to  chatter  like 

^%rds.     This   view   is  confirmed  by  gazouillery  which, 

from  its  g  being  also  for  the  aspirate,  might  have  just 
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asweUbeenwritten>^(?a^e7fer.  And  when  we  now  bear  in 
mind  that  the  as  oijaser  and  the  az  oi  gazouiller  are  each 
for  the  018  of  oiseau^  and  when  we  drop  the  Q  of  gazouiller, 
what  shall  we  obtain  but  oisouiller,  to  which  every 
Frenchman  would  at  once  attach  the  meaning  he  gives 
to  gazouiller,  that  is,  to  chatter  like  birds.  Hence  in 
jaser  and  gazouiller  we  have  really  the  same  word,  and 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  idle  talk  was  first  sig- 
nified by  the  chattering  of  birds.  Whatever  naay  be 
now  the  difference  in  meaning — and  if  any  it  must  be 
very  slight — between  ^a^^r  and  gazouiller ^  it  can  be  only 
conventional. 

On  finishing  those  etymologies  suggested  by  the  word 
hird^  I  consult  other  authorities  in  order  to  see  how  fer 
I  may  have  been  successful.  They  all  confirm  my  views, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the  original  meaning  of 
bird.  M.  Littr^  draws  attention  to  the  identity  of  the 
jas  of  jaser  and  the  gaz  of  gazouiller y  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  suspect  that  in  the  roots  of  jas  and  gaz — that 
is,  in  as  and  az — we  have  the  ois  of  oiseau.  Nor  does 
he  suspect  that  this  ois  can  be  traced  to  the  Latin  avis, 
and  that  gazouiller  is  literally  when  its  g — ^here  replacing 
the  aspirate — is  dropped,  oisouiller. 

The  following,  from  De  Roquefort,  confirms  also  what 
I  have  said  oijaser :  ^'Causer,  babiller  comme  un  coq; 
6tre  indiscret  par  bavardage.  On  se  sert  encore  du  verbe 
jaser  en  parlant  des  oiseaux" 

According  to  Nodier,  whose  whole  life  appears  to  have 
been  devote  to  the  study  of  words,  both  oiseau  and 
gazouillement  have  been  made  through  imitating  the 
chirping  of  birds.  Thus  De  Roquefort  gives  from  this 
authority  the  following  under  oiseau :  ''  La  construction  de 
ce  mot,  dit  M.  Nodier,  est  extrSmement  imitative;  ilest 
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compose  de  cinq  voyelles  liees  par  une  lettre  doublement 
sifflante^  et  il  resulte  de  cette  combinaison  une  espece  de 
gazoaillement  tres  propre  k  donner  une  idee  de  celui  des 
oiseaux/^  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In  avis,  which  is 
radicaUy  the  same  word,  there  is  no  such  combination. 

It  would  seem  that  many  birds  have  all  radically  the 
same  name.  Witness  oie,  in  which  we  can  perceive  the 
oi  of  oiaeau.  It«  English  form  goose  has,  when  its  sign 
for  the  aspirate  is  dropped — ^leaving  oose — still  the  same 
root.  We  may  see  in  gans,  German  of  goose,  when  we 
drop  its  nasal  sound,  leaving  gas,  a  word  equal  to  gos^ 
and  consequently  to  goose.  Gas  is  also  equal  to  the  gaz 
of  gazouiller.  And  when  we  drop  only  the  g  of  gans, 
we  get  the  ans  of  anser,  its  Latin  form.  But  a  vowel 
being  due  between  the  71  and  S  of  the  ans  of  anser,  it 
follows  that  ans  is  equal  to  anas,  and  this  is  the  Latin, 
not  of  a  goose,  but  a  duck. 

Another  proof  that  very  different  kinds  of  birds  have 
radically  the  same  name  is  shown  by  the  following: 
'^  Jars,  le  m&le  de  Voiq,  ainsi  dit  du  cri  de  cet  oiseau. 
Huet  le  derive  du  Bas-Bretony«r,  poule*.^' 

By  this  we  see  that  a  gander  and  a  hen  have  been 
named  alike,  just  as  a  goose  and  a  duck  hav9  been  in 
Liatin.  And  that  the  voice  must  have  been  the  source 
to  which  those  names  are  to  be  traced  is  further  shown 
by  the  can  of  canard  not  being  different  from  the  can 
of  canere,  to  sing. 

If  we  now  observe  that  the  garrit  of  garritus,  which 
means  the  chattering  of  birds,  may  have  easily  become 
^art  in  some  other  language  or  dialect  of  the  Latin,  and 
that  its  Q  may  have  been  often  replaced  by  another 
substitute  for  the  aspirate,  such  as  6;  we  shall  instead  of 

*  De  Roquefort. 
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gart — ^this  contracted  form  of  garrit — ^have  harty  whence 
wordy  hardy  and  bird. 

But  all  birds  cannot  have  been  called  after  such  an 
idea  as  word  or  voice;  for  those  which  have  quaUties 
remarkably  peculiar  to  themselves  may  have  obtamed 
names  expressive  of  them.  Thus  the  hawk  has  been 
called^  as  shown  farther  back^  after  the  idea  to  seize  or 
carry  offy  and  the  swan  has  been  called  after  waUy  its 
white  colour. 

We  may  now  close  our  explanation  of  the  myth 
Mercury  or  Hermes.  It  is  plain  that  his  history  has 
grown  out  of  the  different  meanings  of  his  name^  which 
it  were  wrong  for  this  reason  to  regard  as  the  original 
of  any  of  the  words  from  which  it  is  derived.  We  may 
say  that  ip/jbiBcoVy  a  small  statue  of  Mercury^  has  been 
called  after  Hermes;  and  to  which  we  may  add  the  two 
following:  ipfxaiWy  of  Mercury;  epfieiovy  temple  of 
Mercury.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  derive^  as  all  philolo- 
gists seem  to  have  done^  the  following  words  from 
Hermes :  ip/AijvewOy  to  interpret ;  ip/Affveuiy  epfi'qvevfia, 
interpretation;  ipfirjvevr^^y  interpreter;  ep/irjvevriKO^:, 
explanatory.  And  to  what  source  should  all  these  words 
be  traced  if  not  to  Hermes  ?  They  should  be  traced  to 
prj/juiy  which  means  wordy  and  Mercury  was  called  the 
Word,  and  he  was,  for  this  reason,  worshipped  as  God ; 
the  roots  of  language  being  in  the  beginning  man' 
only  words,  each  serving  to  signify  the  sun,  out  of  whos^ 
first  name  they  all  grew,  and  the  sun  was  then  believ 
to  be  God.  The  word  epfiry:  does  not  mean  interpreter 
but  it  is  radically  the  same  as  the  word  which  has  thi 
meaning  [ip/jLrjvevn]^)  y  and  it  was  this  circumstance  sug — ■ 
gested  the  belief  that  Hermes  was  an  interpreter.  Ilc:^ 
can  moreover  be  easily  conceived  that  however  ancient::^ 
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the  story  we  have  of  Hermes  may  be,  it  must  be  a  great 
deal  less  so  than  a  word  signifying  interpreter.  This 
mistake  is  that  very  common  one  of  taking  a  derivative 
for  an  original.  The  several  Greek  words,  above  set 
down  as  so  many  instances  of  this  evident  fault,  are  to 
be  found  in  M.  Regnier^s  "Racines  Grecques;^^  but  no 
other  Greek  scholar  who  has  referred  to  those  words 
appears  to  be  less  deserving  of  censure.  But  why  is  it 
80?  Because  they  knew  that  those  words  must  have 
roots,  and  not  conceiving  how  they  could  come  from  a 
word  so  dissimilar  in  appearance  as  p^/Lta,  they  have  been 
led  to  derive  them  from  €pfi7]<;,  a  mistake  as  grave  as  if 
they  were  to  derive  good  from  goodly,  or  bad  from  badly, 
instead  of  deriving  goodly  and  badly  from  good  and  bad. 
And  though  the  difference  in  form  between  two  such 
words  as  prj^ia  and  ipfirj^  is  very  considerable,  it  is  not 
80  much  so  as  the  difference  between  Hermes  and  Mer- 
cury; yet  these  two  words  name  not  only  the  same 
person,  as  every  one  knows,  but,  as  our  principles  have 
8hown,  they  make — ^radically  considered — one  and  the 
same  word. 

The  question  now  is,  was  there  ever  in  ancient  times 

such  a  person  as  Mercury,  and  if  so,  what  was  he  ? 

There  may  have  very  well  been  a  pereon  of  'this  name, 

but  who  can  tell  what  he  was  ?     He  may  have  been  a 

very  learned  man,  an  interpreter,  a  great  merchant  or  a 

uotorious  thief,  for  his  name  suggests  all  these  characters, 

uot  to  mention  some  others ;  so  that  if  he  were  called 

after  any  quality  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  it  were 

now  impossible  to  guess  what  that  particular  quality 

may  have  been. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  myth  Mercury.     Many 
mportant  circumstances  may,  through  the  author's  want 
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of  sufficient  discernment  and  research,  have  been  omitted; 
but  more  than  enough,  he  presumes,  has  been  shown  to 
open  the  way  to  further  inquiry,  and  enable  the  philolo- 
gist of  future  times  to  make  up,  by  new  discoveries  of 
his  own,  for  all  present  deficiencies. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BACCHUS. 

The  Greek  of  Bacchus  is  haic)(p^y  and  of  which  the 
radical  part  a/c;^  is  reducible  to  aJc ;  and  as  the  K  of  this 
root  might  be  replaced  by  any  other  consonant,  there 
can  be  no  difference  between  such  forms  as  ahy  as,  an,  at, 
&c.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  a  time  when  the 
single  sign  a,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,-  that 
is,  oi,  eiy  io,  or  ie,  served  to  name  Bacchus. 

As  to  the  B  of  Bukxo^)  it  is  for  the  aspirate,  so  that 
such  persons  as  were  not  accustomed  to  aspirate  initial 
vowels,  must  instead  of  Baicxp^  have  named  this  divinity 
^Aic)(p^.  This  accounts  for  his  being  also  named  "Icucx^j 
which  is  but  a  different  form  of  ''A/c;^09. 

Now  the  root  ak,  here  noticed,  does  not  differ  in 
the  least  from  the  aq  of  aqua  ;  and  this  ought  to  be,  for 
water  is  drink  and  so  is  wine,  which  was,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  named  after  water.  How  now  did  the 
root  ak  become  the  otv  of  oZj/o?,  Greek  of  wine?    By  its 
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a  liaving,  under  its  fonn  oi,  taken  a  nasal  sound  after  it 
instead  of  a  guttural ;  that  is^  n  instead  of  k.  And  the 
ain  thus  obtained^  when  aspirated  by  these  substitutes  of 
the  h,  namely,  J,  W,  and  V,  becomes  boin,  woin,  and  voin, 
out  of  which  grew  the  Spanish  binOy  the  English  wine, 
and  the  vin  of  the  Latin  vitium.  Nor  can  the  bin  of  the 
Spanish  bino  differ  from  the  irlv  of  the  Greek  irivo),  to 
drinJk ;  and  when  we  drop  the  I  of  the  form  boin  we  get 
the  bon  of  bonus,  and  as  bonus  means  ffood,  and  as  this 
idea  was  called  after  God,  we  thus  see  that  oin — this 
other  form  of  ai — must  have  once  not  only  named 
Bacchus,  but  have  also  meant  both  wine  and  Ood, 
Hence  grew  the  belief  that  Bacchus  was  the  god  of 
wine. 

From  all  we  have  already  seen,  we  can  easily  account 

for  such  a  word  as  wine  meaning  also  God ;  we  know  it 

arises  from  this  drink  having  been  called  after  water,  and 

water  after  life,  and  life  after  God.   This  etymology  may 

lemind  the  reader  of  the  one  given  farther  back,  when 

I  had  occasion  to  show  that  Le  Dieu  bon  was  sometimes 

taken  for  both  Jupiter  and  Bacchus;  that  is,  for  the 

supposed  supreme  Author  of  goodness,  and  also  for  the 

god  of  wine.   Every  one  can  now  tell  why  it  has  been  so. 

I  said  above  that  the  root  ak  of  Bdfcxp^  might  end 

with  any  other  consonant  as  well  as  with  k.     And  this 

Bfcatement  is  now  confirmed  by  the  od  of  God;  which  od 

w  as  equal  to  oid  as  it  is  to  oin,  root  of  woin,  now  written 

»Wtf.    And  if  instead  of  the  n  of  woin  we  use  S  we  shall 

get  wois,  in  which  we  see,  since  the  0  and  t  of  this  form 

make  G,  the  was  of  the  German  wasser;  and  in  the  same 

way,  when  instead  of  the  71  of  woin  or  the  S  of  was,  we 

use  t,  we  shall  get  the  wat  of  water.    And  if  instead  of 

the  n,  8,  or  i  of  any  of  these  forms  we  use  Hfl,  we  shall  get 

▼QL.II.  3f 
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oim  for  oin,  and  oim  becomes^  by  the  dropping  of  the  0, 
im,  which  is  the  Hebrew  of  water,  and  but  another  fonn 
of  iiuj  which  is  in  the  same  language  the  word  for 
icine. 

Now  as  the  oi  of  any  of  the  above  forms  is  the  same 
as  ioj  and  io  the  same  as  ie,  we  see  that  the  ois  of  wois 
— whence  the  was  of  wasser — cannot  differ  from  ^IHl,, 
which  is  the  well-known  monogram  of  Bacchus,  and  also 
of  Jesus ;  indeed  it  is  the  three  first  letters  of  ^Iriaov^, 
Greek  of  Jesiis.  This  monogram  must  have  therefore 
once  served  as  a  name  for  both  Bacchus  and  JesuSj 
because  signifying  a  God ;  whence  came  the  idea  life  and 
that  of  water,  because  the  latter  was  called  after  life. 
^IHX  means,  according  to  the  priests,  Jems  hominvm 
Salvator.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Its  root  'Ii;  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Parkhurst*,  who,  alluding  to  its  Hebrew  form 
n*  ie,  says,  ^'  Our  blessed  Lord  solemnly  claims  to  Him- 
self what  is  intended  by  this  Divine  Name  n*  ie.  John  viii 
68  :  ^Before  Abraham  was  ETH  EIMI,  I  AM.^'^  And 
it  is  again  well  explained  by  the  same  authority,  when 
he  says,  ^^  From  this  Divine  Name  n»  ie,  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  their  'I^,  *I^,  in  their  invocations  of  the  Gods, 
particularly  of  Apollo,  that  is,  the  Light.^' 

Nor  does  Parkhurst  fail  to  observe  that  *Ii]  was  also 
written  after  the  Oriental  manner,  from  right  to  left, 
which  confirms  what  I  stated  of  01,  namely,  that  it  was 
equal  to  10,  and  consequently  to  IJE;  which  is,  I  say, 
the  root  of  IHS*  Be  it  ftirther  observed  that  n*  i^  is 
also  explained  by  Parkhurst,  "The  Essence,  He  who 
is''  to  flN  of  the  Greeks. 

And  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  water,  as  abeady 
fiilly  shown,  was  called  after  life,  so  that  it  is  equal  to 

4  Lex.,  p.  12a. 
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the  verb  to  he.  When  we  do  therefore  drop  the  I  of 
IHS,  and  consider  its  H  as  equal  to  0,  and  consequently 
to  oi  or  G,  we  shall  see  that  HS  cannot  differ  from  as, 
which  in  Sanskrit  is  the  verb  to  be.  But  if  instead  of  I 
we  drop  the  H  of  IHS,  we  shall  have  IS ;  that  is,  in 
Soman  characters  is,  in  which  we  have  still  the  verb  to 
ie,  in  Hebrew  W*  is. 

As  'J17  means  also  a  voice,  a  sAout,  Sec,  this  accounts 
for  Bacchus  having  been  worshipped  with  much  noise 
and  tumult.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  verb  'la^o),  to 
Aout,  make  a  great  noise,  &c.,  for  its  radical  part  ^Icu)(^ 
cannot  differ  from  the  ^Iclk  of  'Ia/c;^09,  the  ancient  name 
of  Bacchus. 

^Itj  was  also  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  when  they 
invoked  Apollo,  as  Farkhurst  testifies^;  and  this  also 
ought  to  be,  for  Bacchus  was,  in  common  with  the  other 
heathen  divinities,  the  same  as  Sol.  Thus  Higgins, 
alluding  to  the  latter,  says:  "Bacchus,  Osiris,  Hercules, 
Adonis,  &;c.,  were  personifications  of  that  great  luminary '.^^ 

It  may  be  difficult  to  make  any  one  suppose  that 
Bacchus  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Eve,  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  but  he  was.  Thus  Higgins'  says,  while  giving 
Farkhurst  for  his  authority,  ^'  The  Bacchantes  invoked 
Eve  by  name  in  their  ceremonies.^^  This  happens  to  be 
a  mistake.  It  was  not  Eve  they  invoked  but  Bacchus, 
this  divinity  being  then  called  Eve.  And  this  can  be 
easily  conceived ;  for  the  word  tv\t\  eue  or  Eve,  has  for 
one  of  its  meanings,  as  Higgins  himself  admits,  "to 
Uve,  exist,  or  be;^'  and  this  meaning,  as  I  have  shown, 
corresponds  with  that  of  IHX,  the  monogram  of  Bac- 
chus, since  in  IHX  we  have  both  as,  Sanskrit  of  be, 
and  also  is,   I  find  still  in  the  same  page  of  the  "Anaca- 

•  LeK.,  p.  128.         <  Anac,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  7  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  623. 

If  2 
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lypsis^^  that  the  name  Bve  meant  also  a  serpent y  and  that 
Bacchus  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  snake, 
which  is  a  serpent :  ^^  Maximus  Tyrius  states,  that  when 
Alexander  entered  India  he  found  a  prince  who  kept  an 
enormous  snake  as  the  ima^e  of  Bacchus/^  And  as 
water  was  called  after  life,  and  as  to  live  means  to  he^  we 
thus  see  that  Eve  and  Bacchus  must  have  been  in  mean- 
ing equal  to  ea<;h  other;  since  Bacchus,  as  we  have  found, 
must  have  first  meant  water  and  afterwards  wine.  We 
should,  moreover,  not  forget  what  M.  Littr^  has  shown 
under  his  article  eau;  namely,  that  ^^  Esse  signifiant  eau^ 
se  trouve  dans  le  nom  de  plusieurs  localites  du  Berry/' 
Of  the  importance  of  this  true  statement  M.  Littre  saw 
not  the  consequence  \  and  there  is  something  else  in  the 
same  article,  which  is  also  very  important,  and  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  equally  indifferent,  and  it  is  that 
he  gives  among  several  old  words  for  water,  the  name 
Eve  itself.  He  then  little  thought  that  Eve  was  one  of 
the  names  given  to  Bacchus,  and  that  the  word  BaC" 
chu8  itself  means  wat'er.  Had  M.  Littr^  known  this  he 
would  not  have  derived  Bacchus  from  a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  to  eat^  because  this  divinity  "devore  les 
sacrifices/' 

Two  words  very  different  in  form,  as  different  as  Bac- 
chus and  Eve,  may,  we  now  see,  be  alike  in  meaning. 
But  what  two  names  can  differ  more  in  form  from  each 
other  than  Jesus  and  Bacchus,  and  yet  they  have  radi- 
cally the  same  meaning,  even  the  same  monogram.  And 
that  this  identity  of  meaning  is  no  mistake  of  mine,  I 
am  now  going  to  show  by  the  admission  of  a  very 
learned  and  religious  antiquary :  "AthensBus  IX.  gives 
Bacchus  the  name  of  Jeios.  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  which  they  learnt  from  among 
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the  Jews;  and  that  Evohe  Sabohe  is  the  Jehovah 
Sabaoth^  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  the  Scripture ;  whence  Bac- 
chus was  called  Sabazius  likewise.  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  expressly,  the  Jews  call  God  Jao;  and  the  learned 
universally  agree  that  is  Jehovah.  Evohe  is  but  another 
awkward  way  of  pronouncing  it.  '^^ 

We  have  already  shown,  on  the  authority  of  Park- 
hurst,  that  Jove,  Jehovah,  and  Jesus  were  names  of  equal 
import ;  and  now  again,  by  another  orthodox  authority, 
it  is  shown  that  the  name  Bacchus  also  was  the  same  as 
Jehovah,  which  cannot  be  without  its  being  also  the 
same  as  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  name  Jeios  is  but  another 
form  of  'Iiycrou?  or  Jem%, 

But  what  other  two  names  can  differ  more  in  form 
than  Jesus  and  Christ,  and  yet  they  have  each  the  mean- 
ing of  Saviour,  though  the  learned  assign  to  the  name 
Christ  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  the  Anointed. 
This  is,  however,  only  one  of  its  several  other 
meaning^,.  That  Jesus  means  Saviour  we  are  told  by 
St.  Matthew;  and  to  find  the  same  meaning  in  the  name 
Christ  we  need  only  observe  that  its  part  chr  cannot  differ 
from  cImTy  Greek  of  haTidy  after  which  idea  that  of  saving 
was  called.  Hence  the  Greek  ^aZpe,  which  is  but  an- 
other form  of  x^lpy  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  salve  ;  and 
this  IS  radically  the  same  as  saUi^Sy  healthy  and  salvation, 
and  also  as  salvator  or  saviour.  Nor  can  sol,  radically 
considered,  differ  from  any  of  these ;  and  the  sun,  as  the 
learned  allow,  was  called  a  saviour,  because  revered  as 
Grod  by  the  heathens ;  but  not  because  he  seems  to  ascend 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  hemisphere,  which  Drum- 
mond  suggests  as  shown  in  the  passage  quoted  from  this 
learned  authority  farther  back. 

«  Stukely,  Pal.  Sac.  No.  I.  p.  21. 
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It  would  seem  from  all  we  have  just  seen  of  the  name 
Bacchus^  that  it  was  because  this  word  meant  water  it 
became  equal  to  that  of  Jesus,  which  has  also  this  mean- 
ing as  well  as  that  of  Saviour.  And  why  should  this 
be  ?  Because  water  was  called  after  life,  and  life  after 
the  sun,  who  was  believed  to  be  a  saviour.  According 
to  this  reasoning  any  ancient  character,  whose  name  was 
perceived  to  mean  water,  might  have  been  also  regarded 
as  a  saviour.  And  this  has  really  happened.  Thus  the 
name  Joseph  cannot,  radically  considered,  differ  from 
JemSy  for  its  most  radical  part  is  Job^  and  this  is  the 
same  as  the  'I179  of  ^Ifjo-ov^,  and  the  Jes  of  Jestis,  Another 
word  meaning  water  is  Moses,  of  which  os  is  the  root ;  so 
that  its  Hfl  is  only  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  signs  re- 
placing the  aspirate,  such  as  we  see  in  fiopro^:,  which  is 
the  same  as  y3/90T09,  its  earUer  form. 

This  will  account  for  both  Joseph  and  Moses  having 
been  regarded  as  saviours.  And  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  suflSciently  confirmed  by  the  following  passage :  ^'  The 
Abbe  de  Rocher  shows  that  several  kings  are  copies  of 
Abraham,  several  of  Joseph,  several  of  Moses,  &c.,  and 
that  Joseph  was  the  Proteus  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks.  He  observes  that  Joseph  was  called  a  saviour, 
and  this,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  story,  would  be  of 
no  consequence ;  but  the  Abbe  artlessly  observes,  which 
is  indeed  of  great  consequence,  that  St.  Jerome  calls 
Joseph  redemptor  mundi.  The  Abbe  was  not  aware  of 
the  consequence  of  showing  that  Moses  and  Joseph  are 
repeatedly  described,  by  different  persons,  particularly  the 
latter,  as  a  saviour '. 

But  the  author  of  the  ^^Anacal3rpsis^^  knew  not  the  cause 
of  this  any  more  than  the  Abbe  de  B/Ocher,  St.  Jerome, 

>  Anacaljpsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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or  any  one  else ;  it  is  simply  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stance  of  every  such  name  as  Joseph  or  Moses  happenings 
like  the  name  Jesus^  to  mean  water^  whence  it  was  found 
to  mean  saviour  also. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  sun  was  regarded  as 
Grod,  as  the  source  of  all  existence,  as  the  essence  of  Being 
itself,  after  which  grand  idea  water  was  called,  because 
serving  to  support  life.  Hence,  as  M.  Littre  shows  under 
eaUy  watery  the  verb  ense  had  the  same  meaning,  and 
this  authority  states  also,  under  the  verb  etre,  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Dieu,  dans  TEcriture  sainte,  s^appelle  celui  qui 
eet**    That  is.  He  calls  himself  existence. 

Now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a  man  as  remarkable 
for  his  great  piety  as  for  his  extensive  knowledge,  from 
not  knowing  that  the  name  Bacchus  had  anciently  the 
meaning  of  water,  and  that  this  must  have  led  to  his 
having  been  confounded  with  Moses,  whose  name  hap- 
pens to  have  the  same  meaning,  has,  on  perceiving  the 
several  points  of  resemblance  in  the  history  of  those  two 
characters,  been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  history  given 
of  Bacchus  must  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Moses. 
These  are  his  words  :— 

'^  Cicero  reckons  five  Bacchuses,  one  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Orpheus,  was  bom  of  the  River  Nile ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  common  opinion,  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  Bacchus  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  exposed 
on  the  river  Nile ;  hence  he  is  called  Nilus,  both  by 
Diodorus  and  Macrobius;  in  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  he  is 
named  Myses,  because  he  was  drawn  out  of  the  water  ^^^ 

Now  the  first  name  ever  given  in  old  times  to  all 
the  rivers  in  the  world  was  that  of  water.  According 
to  Parkhurst  nK  ar^  means  a  river^  a  flood.     And  the 

^  See  his  comments  on  the  Bible,  art. ''  Moses." 
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same  word^  with  the  addition  of  an  %  ("iK'  ia/f)  is  also 
explained,  "A  river,  a  stream,  a  flux  of  water*  ;^'  and 
Higg^s,  referring  to  the  latter  form,  observes  as  follows: 
'^  The  Nile  was  often  called  nK*  iaty  which  is  the  Hebrew 
word  for  rivers  and  was  probably  the  Egyptian  one 
alsoV^ 

But  when  Bacchus  was  called  after  the  Nile,  it  was 
not  because  his  name  bore  any  resemblance  in  form  to 
either  Nilm  or  lar,  but  because  it  meant  a  river,  and 
consequently  water.  Hence  in  the  Bacch  of  Bacchus  we 
have  the  German  word  Bach,  which  is  explained  a 
current,  a  streamy  a  rivulet,  &c.  As  in  the  Mos  of  Moses 
an  %  is  understood  with  its  0,  this  part  of  the  name  is 
equal  to  moisy  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  French  of 
Moses,  which  is  Mmse  and  not  Mose,  Now  what  do  we 
perceive  in  mois  if  not  the  radical  part  of  moisty  which 
means  wet,  and  it  must  have  been  called  after  water ; 
and  if  we  drop  the  0  of  moist  we  get  misty  which  is  still 
but  another  word  for  water.  Nor  can  the  mois  of 
mmsty  nor  the  mis  of  mist  difier  from  the  Mys  of  Myses, 
the  name  given  to  Bacchus  in  the  hymns  of  Orpheus, 
as  the  B/Cv.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  states.  Another  name 
given  to  Bacchus  is  Misem*y  of  which  the  radical  ^art  mis 
cannot  difier  from  the  mois  just  noticed,  for  its  i  has  0 
understood. 

Let  us  now  observe,  what  has  been  already  shown 
several  times,  namely,  that  77^  and  b  do  interchange; 
witness  the  Hebrew  K>*1D  mria  and  K>^1  briay  having 
each  the  same  meaning — ^that  of  /at;  and  the  Greek 
fwpro^y  mortal,  being  the  same  as  fiporo^i  and  the 
English  word  brine  being  for  the  marine  of  the  French 
murinety  to  pickle.     According  to  this  interchange  the 

'  Lex.y  p.  29.  *  Anac.,  voL  i.  p.  135.        <  Acac,  yd.  ii.  p«  19. 
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mo%8  noticed  above  cannot  differ  from  the  hoia  of  boisson, 
which  from  its  meaning  drink  must  have  been  called 
after  water^  as  we  have  already  shown;  and  which 
is  further  proved  by  the  interchange  of  0  and  W, 
which  brings  boUs  equal  to  the  wass  of  wasser,  its  0% 
making  a. 

It  is  thus  made  clear  that  the  names  Moses  and 
Bacchus  have  each  the  meaning  of  water ;  and  as  water 
has  been  called  after  life^  and  life  after  the  sun^  and 
as  the  sun  has  been  called  a  saviour^  this  will  account 
for  Moses,  as  shown  above  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Jerome^  having  also  had  this  epithet  applied  to  him. 
Bacchus,  too,  has  been  called  a  saviour  as  well  as  Her- 
cules^ iBsculapius,  and  others^  which  arose  from  their 
being  the  same  as  the  sun. 

Hence  Higgins  says,  '^  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
Apollo,  iBsculapius,  had  each  the  appellation  of  saviour. 
They  are  all  indeed  the  same  person — Jehovah*.  But 
when  we  observe  that  the  Hebrew  of  Moses  (ntt^D  mse) 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  constant  interchange  in  Hebrew 
as  well  as  in  Greek  of  6  and  A,  differ  from  rWD  msh^ 
which  means  to  anoint^  we  can  easily  conceive  why  he 
was  styled  a  saviour,  this  title  and  the  Anointed  being 
synonymous.  When  used  as  a  noun  nwx^  msh  means 
oilf  so  that  to  anoint  means  simply  to  oil,  that  is,  to 
9mear  with  oiL  And  as  oil  is  a  liquid  substance,  it 
must  have  been  named  after  waUr.  Hence  in  Sander 
and  TreneFs  Dictionnaire  Hebreu-Fran9ais,  one  of  the 
meanings  given  to  this  verb  is  arrosei*,  that  is,  to  water. 
Parkhurst  does  not  mistake  when  he  derives  the  name 
Messiah  from  the  Hebrew  noun  XW\^  msh,  oil,  for  the 
Messiah  is  the  Anointed.    It  was  because  oil  was  named 

»  Vol.  i.,  p.  313. 
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after  water y  and  was  consequently  easily  traced  to  life> 
and  to  one  of  the  names  of  the  san^  that  the  belief  first 
prevailed  that  it  should  be  used  for  religious  purposes. 
Hence  unction  is  used  in  the  sense  of  oily  and  exi/reme 
unction  means  the  anointing  of  a  dying  person  with 
sacred  oil. 

It  is  usual  to  derive  the  word  oil  from  the  name  of  the 
tree  that  produces  it,  but  this  is  a  mistake;  it  is  the 
tree — the  olive — ^that  was  named  after  the  liquid  substance 
it  yields.  Let  us  notice  the  word  olive  itself.  As  its  0 
has  %  understood  it  is  equal  to  oilive,  in  which  we  see 
not  only  the  word  oil,  but  since  0  and  I  make  d,  the 
significant  word  alive,  and  which  becomes  with  S — ^here 
a  substitute  for  the  aspirate — salive,  which  is  also  a  liquid 
substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  has  been 
often  applied  as  a  cure.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Greek  of  unction  or  grease,  troKioVy  means  also 
salive.  In  the  sal  of  these  forms  we  see  not  only  the  sal 
of  salus,  health,  salvation,  &c.,  but  in  its  root  al,  a  name 
in  Hebrew  given  to  both  the  true  God  and  the  sun. 

Now  as  the  same  word  may  signify  saviour,  life,  and 
water,  this  were  suflBcient  to  suggest  the  belief  that 
Bacchus  was,  like  the  sun,  a  saviour,  and  that  from  his 
name  meaning  water  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  this  word  being  in  Hebrew  both  ar  and  iar,  of 
which  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the  Nile,  the  river  &om 
which  Moses  was  also  drawn.  And  as  the  Hebrew  of 
Moses  (ntt^D  mse)  is  radically  the  same  as  "ii^D  msk,  it 
may,  like  this  word,  mean  to  draw  as  well  as  saviour, 
life,  or  water. 

From  what  we  have  now  seen,  it  is  made  evident  that 
had  Moses  never  lived,  such  a  character  as  Bacchus  is 
represented  would  be  just  as  he  is  at  present,  and  as  he 
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ever  has  been.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  does  therefore  mistake 
when  he  supposes  that  the  account  we  have  of  Bacchus 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  that  which  we  have  of 
Moses.  The  learned,  from  their  knowing  nothing  of  the 
origin  of  human  speech,  and  the  superstitious  notions 
to  which  language  has  given  birth,  have  been  thus  often 
led  into  very  serious  errors. 

When  the  author  of  the  ^'Anacalypsis'^  was  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  he  found  that  the  Saviour  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  in  a  great  many  churches  painted 
black ;  and  he  therefore  thought  that  the  religion  they 
symbolized  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  come  from 
India,  because  Cristna,  the  Saviour  of  the  Indians,  is 
represented  black.  But  the  word  Cristna,  Crishna,  or 
Creeshna,  is  allowed  to  mean  black;  and  this  were  enough, 
even  though  he  were  naturally  red  or  white,  to  suggest 
the  belief,  at  a  time  when  all  men  believed  in  the  Word 
as  in  God,  that  he  must  have  been  black.  And  when 
Christ  was  painted  black,  may  it  not  have  also  arisen 
from  many  of  His  earliest  followers  having  out  of  their 
reverence  for  the  Wordy  considered  themselves  bound  so 
to  represent  Him?  All  the  gods  and  goddesses  were 
black  and  white  by  turns.  Thus  Higgins  says,  "  The 
Alma  Mater,  the  Goddess  of  Multimummia,  the  founders 
of  the  oracles,  the  Memnons,  or  first  idols,  were  always 
black.  Vqnus,  Juno,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
Asteroth,  Adonis,  Horus,  Apis,  Osiris,  Ammon— in  short, 
all  the  wood  and  stone  deities  were  black *.^' 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  heathen  divinities 
not  having  been  black  every  where  ?  Because  the  word 
which  with  one  people  meant  black  may  with  another 
people  have  meant  white.     Thus  in  Saxon  bloc  means 

*  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
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white,  but  without  the  accent  it  means  bldch.  Sut  why 
should  this  be  ?  Because  darkness  was  called  after  nighty 
and  night  after  the  moon^  and  the  moon  after  the  sun ; 
by  which  we  see  that  what  is  dark  or  black  may  be 
traced — ^but  indirectly — ^to  the  sun,  to  which  source  all 
such  ideas  as  light  and  white  are  also  to  be  traced. 
Higgins  further  observes,  ^'In  my  search  into  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  Druids,  I  continually  found,  at  last,  my 
labours  terminated  with  something  black.  Thus  the 
oracles  at  Dodona,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  were  founded 
by  black  doves.  Doves  are  not  often,  I  believe  never  really, 
black\"  This  happened  from  the  word  for  dove  having, 
on  this  occasion,  meant  black ,  though  it  must  on  other 
occasions  have  meant  toAite,  The  Gaelic  word  for  black 
is  dubk,  which  cannot  differ  ftom  duvA,  nor  duvA  from 
dove» 

How  strong  must  have  been  their  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Word  who  first  represented  the  image  of  Apollo  as 
black;  for,  Apollo  being  the  sun,  their  eyes  must  have 
told  them  that  this  divinity  was  never  black  I  Though  the 
first  name  ever  given  to  the  Nile  must  have  been  one  for 
river,  and  consequently  for  water,  which  idea,  as  we  have 
often  shown,  is  through  life  traceable  to  the  sun;  yet  its 
present  name  (Nilus)  is  said  to  mean  black,  and  that  its 
equivalent  in  many  languages  has  the  same  meaning. 
One  of  its  many  names  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian 
Saviour.  Thus  Higgins,  on  the  authority  of  Maurice, 
says,  '^  The  river  Nile,  in  Sanskrit  books,  is  often  called 
Crishna®.^'  This  accounts  for  the  Nile  having  been  also 
revered  asj^a  god. 


7  Anacalypds,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

s  Anac,  vol  L  p.  136;  and  Maurice,  Bram.  Fraad  exposed,  p.  80. 
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We  might  still  add  to  the  preceding  etymologies 
relating  to  Bacchus  many  others,  but  a  few  more  will, 
we  presume,  be  found  sufBcient  to  convince  every  one 
that  the  whole  of  his  history  must  have  grown  out  of  the 
different  meanings  of  his  name.  Thus  in  hos  and  hous^  to 
which  the  IBac  of  Bacchua  is  equal,  we  see  the  Latin  and 
Greek  of  ox,  and  it  must  have  been  this  suggested  the 
idea  that  it  was  this  god  first  taught  men  to  plough  with 
oxen.  In  hocy  which  is  also  equal  to  the  Bac  oi  Bacchus y 
we  see  the  Saxon  of  hooky  and  this  accounts  for  Bacchus 
being  called  lAheTy  which  has  this  meaning  in  Latin. 
Hence  Godfrey  Higgins,  who  saw  not  the  cause  of  his 
being  so  called,  says,  '^  We  have  found  Bacchus  called 
Liber,  and  Boc  or  Book'.^'  And  as  hoc  or  hook  was  so 
called  from  hocy  that  is,  heech  (still  equal  to  the  Bac  of 
Bacckus)y  because  the  northern  nations  are  said  to  have 
written  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  so  called,  even  so  was 
liheTy  a  hooky  so  called  because  it  means  the  rind  of 
a  treey  upon  which  the  Latins  anciently  wrote.  But 
this  Saxon  word  for  hook  happens  to  be,  in  the  same 
tongue,  equal  to  the  hue  of  hucca,  and  to  the  hek  of 
bekos  in  Greek ;  each  meaning  a  huck  or  he-goaty  and  this 
accounts  for  Bacchus  being  represented  in  the  skin  of 
this  animal.  But  liher  having  also  the  meaning  otfreCy 
this  led  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  all  free  cities,  and 
also  to  his  being  styled  by  the  Greeks  the  deliverer, 
Meutherios. 

As  Bacchus  was  also  called  MyseSy  that  is,  MoaeSy  and 
as  this  name  cannot,  from  the  interchange  of  TKl  and  Thy 
differ  from  Nises  or  NusoSy  he  was  hence  styled  BionusoSy 
that  is,  the  god  NusoSy  by  which  is  meant  Moses,  or  the 
god  of  water.     This,  too,  is  the  origin  of  the  belief  that 

*  Anacaljp^  vol  ii.  p.  163. 
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he  was  educated  on  the  mountain  Nysa.  And  as  the 
ny%  or  nua  of  these  forms  cannot  differ  from  either  nnx  or 
noXy  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  nighty  this  accounts  for  the 
sacrifices  of  Bacchus  having  been  celebrated  in  the  nighty 
and  also  for  his  being  called  Nuctiliua.  And  as  nus  or 
nys  is  still  equal  to  the  nax  of  Naxus,  this  was  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  education. 

The  cause  of  Bacchus  being  represented  with  a  staff  or 
thyrsus  must  be  also  traced  to  his  name^  this  being  radi- 
cally the  same  as  both  baktron  and  bacuhis,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  of  staff. 

In  other  respects  the  more  we  examine  the  name  of 
Bacchus^  the  more  this  divinity  appears  to  have  been  a 
genume  type  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  and  how 
acceptable  this  must  appear  to  all  the  learned  and  pious 
Christians  who  receive  so  many  of  the  heathen  divinities 
as  symbolical  precursors  of  their  Redeemer  I  But  for  the 
good  Christian  who  knows  nothing  more  of  the  origin  of 
his  religion  than  what  he  was  told^  when  a  child^  by  his 
priest  or  his  grandfather  to  believe^  and  who  has  never 
deviated^  nor  has  had  the  power  to  deviate^  from  all  he 
then  imbibed,  this  knowledge  is  never  needed.  But 
what  would  become  of  the  learned  Christian  without  it  ? 
He  would  look  upon  all  he  was  taught  in  his  childhood 
as  a  fable.  He  would  say  there  has  been  ever  and  always 
a  divine  incarnation ;  the  son  of  a  god  who  was  bom  of 
a  virgin  and  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  a  sinful  worlds 
and  that  this  happened  every  where  over  all  the  earth  long 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  But,  thanks  to  the  doc- 
trine of  types,  he  may  not  entertain  so  dangerous  a  belief 
any  longer;  but,  like  Parkhurst  and  Godfrey  Higgins^ 
live  and  die  a  very  good  Christian. 

But  there  have  been  many  characters  of  the  heathen 
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mythology  named  Sacchus^  whose  lives  and  adventures 
can  be  all  traced  to  the  difPerent  meanings  of  their 
names  j  on  these^  however,  we  need  not  dwell.  As  we 
write  only  to  prove  our  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language 
and  myths,  and  as  this  twofold  discovery  has,  by  all  we 
have  shown,  been  made  already  suflBciently  evident,  what 
has  yet  to  follow  is  solely  intended  for  the  edification  of 
such  Christians  as  would  fain  believe  in  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  but  who,  from  their  happening  to  know 
something  of  the  heathen  mythology  and,  most  unfor- 
tunately, nothing  at  all  about  symbols  or  types,  find  it 
impossible  to  bring  down  their  reason  to  the  level  of 
such  believers  as  have  never  inquired  or  reasoned  nor 
intend  to  do  so. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  Bacchus  is,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  divinities  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  the  same  as  Sol,  Helios,  Jove,  or  Jupiter; 
and  hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  feasts  given 
in  honour  of  him,  and  called  Brumalia  after  his  name 
Brumius,  have  been  also  given  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
''The  Egyptians,^^  says  my  authority,  "celebrated  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Isis  on  the  ^5th  of  December,  or  the 
eighth  day  before  the  calends  of  January.  This  Eratos^ 
thenes  says  was  the  god  of  day,  and  that  Isis  or  Ceres 
was  symbolical  of  the  year.  The  son  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
as  they  called  Ceres,  was  Osiris ;  he  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  December.  At  his  birth  Plutarch  says  that  a 
voice  was  heard,  saying, '  On  this  day  is  born  tie  supreme 
Lord  of  the  universe,  the  beneficent  king  Osiris.'  On 
this  day,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Bomans  began  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Brumalia  in  honour  of  the  birth 
of  the  god  of  day,  of  the  Sol  invincible,  natalis  Soli  in- 
vietij  described  in  vast  numbers  of  very  old  pictures  in 
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Italy^with  the  legend  Deo  Soli^  perliaps  mistaken  by  the 
monks^  and  thus  retained  \  or  perhaps  having  a  secret 
meaning.  Throughout  all  the  ancient  world  we  have 
seen  that  the  birth  of  the  god  Sol,  under  different  names, 
was  celebrated  on  the  26th  of  December,  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  similar  accordance  with  the 
history  of  Jesus,  the  god  Sol,  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
was,  by  one  means  or  another,  put  to  death  j  and  exactly 
three  months  succeeding  the  25th  of  December,  viz.,  on 
the  26th  of  March,  he  was  believed  to  be  raised  to  life 
again;  and  his  resurrection  was  celebrated  with  gpreat 
rejoicings.  The  reader  has  already  seen  that  Jesus  was 
mistaken  for  lao,  or  the  sun,  and  that  all  the  gods, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  Hercules,  Adonis,  &c.,  were  all  personi- 
fications of  that  luminary.  As  Jesus  and  lao  were  bom 
on  the  25th  of  December,  it  follows  that  Jesus  rose  again 
on  the  25th  of  March,  after  being  cruelly  put  to  death; 
so  the  different  incarnations  of  lao,  from  whom  his  birth 
was  copied,  should  be  found  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  this  we  shall  presently  find  was 
exactly  the  fact  \'' 

Does  not  this  writer  forget  himself  when  he  here  allows 
his  readers  to  understand  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was 
copied  from  the  different  incarnations  of  lao  ?  Should 
he  not  rather  say  that  the  different  incarnations  of  lao 
were  given  to  the  whole  world  as  so  many  types  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  ?  This  would  have  been  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  faith  which  we  have  shown  him  to  pro- 
fess, conjointly  with  Dr.  Parkhurst,  in  the  doctrine  of 
types.  But  the  present  statement  may  have  been  made 
previous  to  his  conversion  to  that  doctrine;  for  no  one 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Godfrey 

1  AnacalvpsiSy  voL  iL  p.  100> 
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Higglns  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  their  candid  and 
learned  author  ever  yet  published  a  sentiment  in  collision 
with  the  opinions  of  others  to  which  he  was  not  prompted 
by  conviction  and  a  sincere  love  of  truth.  His  "  Anaca- 
lypsis/^  to  which,  on  account  of  the  extracts  I  have  taken 
from  it,  I  own  myself  so  greatly  indebted  is,  in  its  way, 
an  invaluable  production,  and  no  respectable  library 
should  be  without  it.  Indeed  it  is  in  itself  almost  a 
whole  library,  so  useful,  rare ;  and  many  are  the  works 
with  which  it  is  constantly  bringing  the  reader  acquainted. 
As  for  myself  it  were  no  exaggeration  to  declare,  that 
from  its  drawing  my  attention  so  often  to  certain  curious 
particulars  in  history  and  religion,  and  that  from  my  own 
little  stock  of  books  being  so  very  limited  in  number, 
I  should  feel  myself  at  a  great  loss  without  it.  It  is 
seldom  or  never  off  my  table. 

In  Noel's  Mythological  Dictionary,  is  the  following : 
^'  Sabus,  ancien  roi  d'ltalie,  qui  apprit  aux  habitants  ^ 
cultiver  la  vigne ;  ce  bienfait  le  fit  mettre  au  rang  des 
dieux,  et  fit  donner  son  nom  au  peuple  qu'il  gouvemait/^ 

As  this  King  Sabus  is  here  said  to  have  taught  his 
people  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  his  name  first  suggested  this  belief,  and  that 
it  must  for  this  reason  be  radically  the  same  as  that  of 
Bacchus.  This  becomes  evident  when  we  remark  that 
the  usual  form  of  such  a  word  in  Greek  would  be  aaboBy 
the  ending  ob  in  this  language  being  equal  to  the  ending 
%%  in  Latin.  But  what  is  the  meaning  o(  sabos?  It  is 
explained  in  Greek,  '^  a  votary  of  Bacchus.^'  The  sab  of 
9abu8  or  saboa  must  have  therefore  been  a  word  for 
iD<Uer,  as  well  as  for  things  relating  to  it.  Hence 
tabaia  signified  beer,  and  consequently  drinky  with  the 
Illyriansj  and  its  radical  part,  sab^  is  also  the  radical 

VOI1.IL  JV- 
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part  of  sabanon  in  Greek  and  sabanum  in  Latin^  each 
meaning  a  towel  for  wiping  the  body  after  bathing^  that 
isy  after  coming  out  of  a  bath^  so  that  each  word  has  been 
named  after  wafer y'yjLS^,  as  sudarium^  2l pocket  handkerchiefs 
has  been  named  after  BudoTy  sweaty  and  sudor  after  hudor, 
Greek  of  water.  Another  word  precisely  equal  to  saianon 
and  sabanum  is  sabana^  a  dress  worn  immediately  after 
being  baptized ;  that  is,  after  being  dipped  in  water. 

The  sab  here  noticed  is,  when  read  as  in  Hebrew,  the 
same  as  baSy  and  this  cannot  differ  from  the  Bac  or  Bacc  of 
Bacchus,  which  accounts  for  this  divinity  being  also 
named  Sabazius  and  SabadiuSy  neither  of  which  forms 
can  differ  from  Sabaoth,  as  the  following  serves  to  show : 
'^The  Ineffable  Name  also,  which  according  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  is  pronounced  Jehovah,  was 
anciently  pronounced  Jaho,  Ja5,  or  Jeuo,  as  was  also 
Sabazius  or  Sabadius,  which  is  the  same  word  as  Sabaoth, 
one  of  the  scriptural  titles  of  the  true  God,  only  adapted 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  more  polished  language.  The 
Latin  name  for  the  Supreme  God  belongs  also  to  the 
same  root;  Tu-pater,  Jupiter,  signifying  Father  Ten, 
though  written  after  the  ancient  manner  without  the 
diphthong,  which  was  not  in  use  for  many  ages  after  the 
Greek  colonies  settled  in  Latium,  and  introduced  the 
Arcadian  alphabet.  We  find  St.  Paul  likewise  acknow- 
ledging that  the  ^Tupiter  of  the  poet  Aratus  was  the  god 
whom  he  adored ' ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  explains 
St.  Peter^s  prohibition  of  worshipping  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks  not  to  mean  a  prohibition  of  worshipping 
the  same  god,  but  merely  of  the  corrupt  mode  in  which 
he  was  then  worshipped  ^'' 

2  Acts  xvii. 

'  Stromat.  lib.  v.    P.  Knight,  p.  195.  AnacalypsiSy  toL  L  p.  823,  &c. 
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Ijet  US  now  bear  in  mind  that  Sabaoth  is  not  only^ 
like  Sabazius  or  Sabadius>  equal  to  the  name  Bacchus^ 
but  that  it  was  also  one  of  the  scriptural  titles  of  the  true 
God ;  for  there  are  several  other  words  radically  the  same^ 
and  which  I  beg  here  to  set  down  with  their  meanings 
as  I  find  them  in  Parkhurst ;  and  the  intelligent  reader 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  admit  that  they  lead  to  an  important 
discovery,  namely,  the  origin  of  The  Sabbath. 

"Sbo  [sabo],  sufficiency,  satisfaction,  saturity;  to  be 
satisfied,  saturated,  to  have  enough ;  to  satisfy,  saturate; 
satisfied,  satiated,  full;  sufficiency,  plenty,  saturity, 
fulness/'  Parkhurst  refers  to  the  difierent  places  in  the 
Bible  where  these  meanings  are  to  be  found,  but  which 
places  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  quote  here. 

"  Sbo ''  [sabo]  as  a  number,  he  explains  it  by  BeveUy 
giving  it  also  the  form  aaboe  and  Bahoty  and  under 
this  meaning  he  observes  as  follows :  ^^  The  number  Bcven 
was  denominated  from  this  root  because  on  that  day 
Jehovah  completed  or  finished  all  His  work,  or  made 
it  sufficient  for  the  purposes  intended  by  it.  The  seventh 
day  was  also  sanctified  or  set  apart  from  the  beginning, 
as  a  religious  sabbath  or  rest,  to  remind  believers  of  that 
rest  which  God  then  entered  into,  and  of  that  sabo, 
eompletum  or  fulness  of  joy  which  is  in  His  presence  for 
evermore.  Hence  the  very  early  and  general  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  or  periods  of  seven  days.  Hence  the 
sacredness  of  the  seventh  day,  not  only  among  believers 
l)efore  the  giving  of  the  law,  but  also  among  the  heathen, 
for  which  they  give  the  very  same  reason  as  Moses  doth, 
luundy,  that  on  it  all  things  were  ended  or  completed. 
H^ce  also  seven  was,  both  among  believers  and  the 
heathen,  the  number  of  sufficiency  or  completion,  whence 
UL  Hebrew  sabo  is  used  indefinitely  for  many,  a  good  many, 
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a  sufficient  number.'^  Under  these  obsenrations  the 
following  valuable  note  is  given  by  Parkhnrst:  "We 
find  from  time  immemorial^  says  the  learned  president 
Goguet^  the  use  of  this  period  among  all  nations  without 
any  variation  in  the  form  of  it.  The  Israelites^  Assyrians^ 
Egyptians^  Indians^  Arabians^  and  in  a  word^  all  the 
nations  of  the  East^  have  in  all  ages  made  use  of  a  week 
consisting  of  seven  days^.  We  find  the  same  custom 
among  the  ancient  Romans^  Gauls^  Britons^  Germans^  the 
nations  of  the  North  and  of  America*.  Many  vain 
conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the  reasons 
and  motives  which  determined  all  mankind  to  agree 
in  this  primitive  division  of  their  time.  'Nothing 
but  Tradition  concerning  the  space  of  time  em- 
ployed in  the  Creation  [Formation,  says  Parkhnrst]  of 
the  world  could  give  rise  to  this  universal,  immemorial 
practice*.^  The  months  (of  the  ancient  Scandinavians] 
were  divided  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  a  division  which 
hath  prevailed  among  almost  all  the  nations  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  from  the  extremity  of  Asia  to  that  of 
Europe'.'' 

And  to  this  note  Parkhnrst  adds  the  following:  "See 
Grotius,  De  Verit.  Relig.  Christ.,  lib.  i.  cap.  16,  note 
23,  and  following ;  and  Mr.  Cooke's  Enquiry  into  the 
Patriarchal  and  Druidical  Religion,  p.  4,  5,  2nd  edit., 
and  the  authors  there  quoted,"  p.  662. 

Previous  to  our  turning  all  these  admissions  to  account, 
let  us  observe  that  Parkhnrst  gives  to  sabo  the  meaning 

^  See  ScaJiger  de  Emendat.  Temporum.  Selden  de  Jure  Nat  et  Genti 
lib.  iii.  cap.  17.     M^molres  de  TAcadeinie  des  Inscript.,  torn.  iv.  p.  6& 

^  See  Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  torn.  viii.  p.  53. 

^  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  cb.  2,  art.  2,  p.  230.  JSdft 
Edinbnrgb. 

^  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  voL  L  p.  337* 
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of  week  also^  and  states  that  rnhoe  and  sahot  are  other 
forms  of  it;  the  former  heingits  feminine^  and  the  latter 
its  form  in  what  Hebrew  scholars  call  its  regimine.  He 
also  explains  sabot  thvs:  ''  To  cease y  leave  off^  or  rest  from 
workup  And  at  the  end  of  the  same  page  he  assigns 
to  it  also  the  meaning  of  sabbath^  and  this  was  the  last 
day  of  the  week ;  that  is,  Saturday ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  satv/r  of  this  word  is  also  the  satur  of 
saturify^  the  very  word  used  by  Parkhurst  in  the  sense 
of  completion,  sufficiency,  satisfaction,  &c.,  though  of 
this  he  saw  not  the  consequence;  that  is  to  say,  he 
little  suspected  that  it  was  this  circumstance  suggested 
to  the  heathen  the  belief  that  on  Saturday,  Sabaoth 
finished  or  completed  all. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  idea  of 
tranquillity  and  consequently  of  repose,  was,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  show  farther  back,  called  after  that  of  being 
geaied,  and  which  etymology  we  now  find  confirmed  by 
the  name  of  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
reposed;  in  other  words,  sat  down  and  rested  after  his 
labour;  and  which  we  call  Saturday;  that  is,  as  the 
Saxons  expressed  it  Seaterdag,  or  the  day  of  the  seater^  or 
of  him  who  seats  himself  and  takes  rest.  And  this  idea 
of  being  seated  is,  we  know,  to  be  referred  to  lowness,  it 
being  the  reverse  of  being  upright  or  standing.  And  yet, 
as  we  learn  from  Parkhurst,  the  word  signifying  repose 
sig^nifies  also  complete.  Why  should  this  be  ?  Because  the 
act  of  reposing  or  of  being  seaUd^  is,  as  just  stated,  to  be 
leferred  to  lowness,  and  than  lowness  nothing  can  be 
lower,  it  being  an  adjective  in  the  fourth  degree  :  low, 
htoer,  lowest,  lowness;  miscalled  a  substantive.  Hence 
downright  is  in  English  sjmonymous  with  complete;  thus 

«  P.  664. 
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downright  foUy^  downright  madness^  is  the  same  as  coM' 
plete  folly^  complete  madness^  and  to  be  down  is  to  be 
low. 

But  Saturday  was  named  the  seventh  day ;  and  why 
should  this  be  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be — ^because  seven 
and  repose  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  same  word, 
and  Saturday  was  the  day  of  repose.  But  this  word, 
which  is  saboy  means  also  complete;  and  we  may  be  asked 
why  should  two  ideas  so  dissimilar  as  seven  and  complete 
be  expressed  alike  ?  If  we  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily, we  tell  why  Saturday  and  seven  were  named 
alike ;  for  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  seven 
and  repose  are  in  Hebrew  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
The  question  is,  Why  should  they  be  so  expressed  ?  This 
problem  I  have  found  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  I  am 
willing  to  admit.  But  every  one  has,  they  say,  some 
particular  failing  or  other,  and  one  of  my  many  failings 
is  that  I  can  find  out  nothing  difficult  without  long 
thinking  on  it.  Here  is  how  I  have  solved  the  present 
difficulty;  that  which  is  complete  is  that  which  wants  none 
of  its  parts.  Now  no  man  was  anciently  with  the  Jews 
received  into  the  priesthood  if  found  deficient  in  any  of 
the  parts  then  believed  to  constitute  a  complete  man. 
This  custom  prevails  even  still  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  which  were  those  parts,  and 
how  many  were  there  of  them  ?  They  were  the  eyes,  the 
hands,  the  feet,  and  the  organ  of  generation ;  and  these 
parts,  which  make  seven,  were  taken  as  constituting  an 
efficient  member  of  society,  or  a  man  complete.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  ideas  seven  and  complete  were  expressed  alike. 

Quadrupeds  and  birds,  which  are,  after  man^  the  supe- 
rior animals  of  creation,  have  also  these  seven  parts — ^two 
eyes,  four  feet,  and  the  organ  of  generation,  constitutin. 
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a  perfect  quadruped;  and  two  eyes,  two  wings,  and  two 
fiset,  with  the  organ  of  generation,  constituting  a  com- 
plete bird  from  the  eagle  down  to  the  sparrow. 

We  have  now  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  when 
all  the  nations  over  the  whole  world  believed  that  the 
Lord,  on  having  completed  his  work  on  the  seventh  day, 
then  rested,  it  must  have  been  from  his  name  having 
meanings  sufficient  to  suggest  this  belief;  for  it  pre- 
vailed, as  we  have  seen  it  admitted,  '^  before  the  giving 
of  the  law/'  How  unreasonable  then  to  assert,  as  the 
learned  Goguet  does,  that  ''  Nothing  but  tradition  con- 
cerning the  space  of  time  employed  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  could  give  rise  to  this  universal,  immemorial 
practice ;''  for  if  we  grant  this,  what  follows?  That  the 
heathen  had  been  made  well  acquainted  with  '^  the  givvng 
of  the  law,''  long  anterior  to  its  having  been  yet  given — 
even  to  the  true  believer. 

How  welcome  these  different  meanings  of  the  radical 
parts  of  the  name  Sabaoth  must  be  to  the  Christian  who 
believes  that  his  religion  had  been  typified  by  the  heathen 
long  previous  to  the  coming  on  earth  of  his  Redeemer  I 
But  how  is  the  infidel  likely  to  interpret  these  meanings? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  may  confirm  him  in  his  in- 
credulity, and  that  he  will  say  it  was  from  the  same 
word  signifying,  under  its  several  forms,  the  Lord,  com-- 
fletedy  seventh  day,  satisfied,  retired  from  labour,  rested, 
the  belief  arose  that  the  Lord  completed  the  formation 
of  the  world  in  seven  days;  and  then,  being  satisfied  with 
his  work,  took  rest.  Or  the  infidel  may  by  these  diffe- 
rent meanings  of  the  radical  parts  of  the  name  Sabaoth, 
be  happily  converted  from  his  infidelity  to  a  firm  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  types,  and  so  at  last  become  a  g^od 
Christian. 
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Something  else,  which  may  be  found  a  little  more 
startling  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  seen  remains  to  be 
said  of  Bacchus,  It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  was 
brought  up  h  J  panthers^  and  hence  this  animal  became 
sacred  to  him  and  also  to  the  god  Pan,  who  was  made  to 
act  towards  Bacchus  as  a  foster-father.  But  why  should 
the  god  of  drink  and  Pan  be  in  any  way  connected  ? 
Because  Pan  and  the  pin  of  the  Greek  pino,  to  drink, 
must  have  been  often  confounded,  for  the  two  words  are 
radically  the  same,  and  do  not  differ  from  each  other  but 
conventionally.  Such  too  is  thej»m  oipinon,  a  Greek  word 
meaning  beer ;  and  beer  too  is  but  another  word  for 
drink  J  and  not  different  from  boire  or  boisson  in  French. 
This  brings  us  to  br,  root  of  Bromios,  a  name  of  Bacchus^ 
and  not  different  from  the  Hebrew  word  bar,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  means  not  only  son  in  Hebrew,  but  is  also 
significant  of  water.  And  as  bar,  a  son,  is  written  also 
ben,  because  of  the  interchange  of  T  and  71;  this  were 
suflScient  to  show  that  thejom  oi  pino,  to  drink,  is  equal 
topir,  and  consequently  \jopar,  and  j»flr  to  bar,  which  is 
the  fuller  form  of  the  br  of  Bromios,  this  other  name  of 
Bacchus.  It  is  thus  shown  that  from  pino,  pinon,  and 
Pan  being  radically  the  same,  and  that  from  the  two 
former  being  significant  of  drink,  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
drink,  was  thought  to  be  allied  to  Pan.  But  this  does 
not  account  for  Pan  being  the  foster-father  of  Bacchus, 
nor  for  the  latter  having  been  brought  up  by  panthers, 
which  are  not  fishes,  nor  in  any  way  allied  to  water. 
This,  however,  can  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is  by  the 
explanation  it  requires  we  come  upon  what  may  be  con- 
sidered very  startling. 

Etymologists  suppose  that  paniker  means  all  wild,  be- 
cause in  Greek  pan  is  explained  by  all,  and  fher  by  wiH 
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beant.  But  this  is  a  mistake^  as  is  shown  by  its  other 
names  in  Greeks  pardos  and  pardalis,  as  well  as  hjpardua 
in  Latin,  and  jo«rrf  in  EngUsh ;  the  latter  being  the  radi- 
cal part  of  the  other  form,  and  not  differing  any  more 
from  pand  than  bar  and  ben  differ  from  each  other  in 
Hebrew ;  and  pand  is  as  equal  to  pantA,  radical  part  of 
panther y  as  burden  and  burthen  are  to  each  other.  Ther, 
a  wUd  beast y  does  not  therefore  form  any  part  of  the  word 
panther. 

The  usual  definition  oi  panther  is  a  spotted  animal^  and 

the  radical  part  of  spot  is  pot;  and  that  this  idea  has 

taken  its  name  from  water  is  shown  by  the  two  Greek 

words  hndria  sudpoter;  for  the  former  means  a  water^ 

pot,  its  radical  part  being  hudr,  that  is,  hudor,  water;  and 

the  latter  means  a  drinkmg-cup.     And  it  is  worthy  of 

remark,  that  in  this  word  poter,  we  have  the  word  toper, 

when  we  make  the  ending  er  serve  as  a  prefix,  and  then 

read  as  in  Hebrew,  and  a  toper  is  one  addicted  to  drink. 

Let  us  now  observe  that  by  spot  in  the  sense  of  stain,  we 

mean  any  thing  moist  or  wet  that  discolours.     Hence 

though  the  panther  has  not  been  called  after  water,  yet 

its  name  has  this  meaning,  because  called  after  spot. 

Skin,  which  is  synonymous  with  spot,  should  be  traced 

to  the  same  source.     Hence  its  radical  part  tain  is  equal 

to  the  tein  of  the  French  word  teindre,  and  the  tin  of 

iii^ere  in  Latin ;  and  that  stain,  teindre,  and  tingere  are 

tiaeeable  to  water  is  shown   by  bapto,  which  has  the 

wme  meaning  in  Greek ;  that  is,  to  dip  into  water,  and 

also  to  dye.     Such,  too,  is  the  origin  of  t/O  paint.     Hence 

peindre,  in  French,  is  but  another  form  of  teindre,  just  as 

pingere  is  but  another  form  of  tingere  in  Latin.     And  as 

^e,  a  colour,  is  deag  in  Saxon,  just  as  day  is  dag;  the 

y  in  English  being  constantly  represented  by  ^  in  Saxon 
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and  German ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  teg  of 
ieggo  in  Greeks  which  means  to  moisten^  to  taet,  and  to 
d^e.  Hence  the  ideas  to  paint,  to  stain,  and  to  dye  can 
be  all  traced  up  to  water,  as  their  primary  source.  The 
panther  might  be  therefore  defined  2k  painted  as  well  as  a 
spotted  animal.  And  Bacchus  might  for  the  same  reason 
have  been  made  the  patron  oi potters ,  painters,  and  dyers, 
his  name  being  suggestive  of  such  characters.  Have  we 
not  already  quoted  a  passage  stating  that  Jesus,  whose 
name  has  several  of  the  meanings  belonging  to  that  of 
Bacchus,  '^  was  said  by  some  sectaries  to  be  not  a  car^ 
penter,  but  vi>  potter ''*}  And  to  this  let  us  now  add  the 
following :  "  In  one  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dyer  or  a  painter,  another 
of  B,  potter,  in  the  four  of  a  carpenter,  and  in  all  of  an 
artiji<:er^y 

But  it  is  never  suspected  that  the  meaning^  of  the 
name  Jesus  have  suggested  these  dilSerent  opinions. 
The  following  is  still  more  startling,  though  not  so 
much  so  as  something  else  that  comes  after  it:  ^'The 
Jews  say  in  their  Talmud,  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was 
Bar  Panther,  but  that  it  was  changed  into  Jesus  *.'* 
This  is,  I  say,  very  startling,  though  not  so  much  so 
as  something  else ;  for  Bar  is  the  Hebrew  of  son^  and 
Jesus  is  called  the  Son.  Bar  is  also  the  root  of  debar,  the 
Hebrew  of  toord,  and  Jesus  is  called  the  Word.  This 
Bar  is  also  equal  to  the  Hebrew  bra  to  create;  and  it  was, 
we  are  taught  to  believe,  by  His  Son  or  Word  that  God 
created  the  world. 

We  may  now  mention  the  startling  circumstance 
alluded  to.  We  have  seen  more  than  once  that  in  the 
car  of  carry,  or  in  the  ckar  of  ckarrier,  we  have  a  form 
*  Anacalyp»s»  vol.  u.  p.  7.  ^  Had,  voL  L  p.  825. 
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^qtial  to  leafy  and  consequently  to  har^  so  that  Bar  Pan^ 
tier  cannot  differ  from  Car  Panther ^  and  when  these  two 
words  coalesce  they  make  carpantAer;  that  is,  carpentery 
in  Latin  carpentarius.  And  if  we  drop  the  nasal  sound 
of  panther  we  obtain  patAer;  that  is,  pater y  or  father. 
From  this  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  Bar  or  Son 
have  a  panther  for  father;  but  this  could  not  so  easily  be, 
since  he  was  already  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Jove. 
A  panther  was  therefore  made  to  be  only  his  foster- 
father  ;  so  that  he  had,  like  Jesus,  two  fathers.  This, 
I  say,  is  very  startling ;  but  what  follows  may  be  found 
still  more  so. 

Dr.  Stukely,  who  was  a  learned  antiquary,  and  a  very 
pious  and  orthodox  Christian,  informs  us  that  Panther 
was  even  the  family  name  of  Christ^s  foster-father,  as  the 
following  will  serve  to  show:  ^^  The  name  of  Jesus  was 
also  Jesus  Ben  Panther.^'  Jesus  was  a  very  common  name 
with  the  Jews.  Stukely  observes  that  the  patronymic 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  panther,  and  that  panthers  were 
the  nurses  and  bringers  up  of  Bacchus,  and  adds  :  ^^  It  is 
remarkable  that  Panther  was  the  surname  of  Joseph's 
&mily,  our  Lord's  foster-father.  Thus  the  Midrashohe- 
leth,  or  gloss  upon  Ecclesiastes :  ^  It  happened  that  a 
serpent  bit  B.  Eleaser  ben  Damah,  and  James,  a  man 
of  the  village  Secania,  came. to  heal  him  in  the  name  of 
.  Jesus  Ben  Panther.'  This  is  likewise,"  continues 
Stukely,  '^in  the  book  called  Abodozar,  where  the  com- 
ment upon  it  says,  '  This  James  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
the  Nazarene V" 

This  statement  from  a  very  learned  and  pious  Christian, 
showing  that  the  family  name  of  Jesus  was  Panther, 
must  remove  all  doubt  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  our 

*  Anacalypsis,  vol.  L  p.  815. 
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etymology,  namely,  that  Bar  Panther  is  equal  to  ear* 
penter,  Higgins  continues  thus  :  '^  No  one  will  dispute 
the  piety  of  Dr.  Stukely.  The  similarity  of  the  circum- 
stances related  of  Jesus  and  Bacchus  could  not  be  denied; 
and,  therefore,  he  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  Grod 
had  revealed  to  the  heathen  part  of  what  was  to  happen 
in  future.  This  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  persons  as  it 
was,  no  doubt,  to  the  Doctor.  The  accidental  manner  in 
which  the  assertion  is  made,  that  the  father  of  Jesus  was 
called  Panther,  removes  the  possibility  of  accounting  for 
it,  by  attributing  it  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.^^  And  a 
few  lines  farther  on,  Higgins  continues  thus  :  ^^  And  as 
the  persons  who  brought  up  Jesus  were  called  panthers^ 
the  name  of  an  animal,  so  Bacchus  was  brought  up  by 
the  same  kind  of  an  animal.  When  the  reader  reflects 
that  the  whole  Boman  Christian  doctrine  is  founded,  as 
the  Boman  Church  admits,  on  tradition,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  similarity  of  the  systems. 
The  circumstance  of  Joseph's  family  name  being  allowed 
to  be  Panther,  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  Epiphanius', 
who  says  that  Joseph  was  the  brother  of  Cleophas,  the 
son  of  James,  sumamed  Panther.  Thus  we  have  the 
fact  both  from  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities*.  It  is 
very  clear  that  Bacchus's  Panther  must  have  been  copied 
from  that  of  Jesus  or  JITS',  or  that  of  Jesus  from  Bac- 
chus's.     I  leave  the  matter  with  my  reader*/' 

It  is  not  at  all  so  very  clear ;  and  which  this  writer 
would  at  once  admit,  had  he  been  aware  that  all  mytho- 
logical characters  owe  the  histories  we  have  of  them  to 
the  meanings  of  their  names.  Thus,  had  Jesus  or  IE  J 
never  been  heard  of,  the  history  of  Bacchus  would  be 

*  Hocrcs,  78,  Antidie,  s.  vii.        ^  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  ii.  p.  187« 

*  Anacalypsis,  yoL  L  p.  81&. 
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precisely  what  it  is  at  the  present  hour.  And  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  history  of  Jesus  or  lE^  is  only 
a  myth^  which  no  good  Christian  can  think  of  allowing^ 
His  history  too  would  have  grown  out  of  the  different 
meanings  of  His  name.  Then  to  what  conclusion  is 
every  good  Christian  bound  to  come  ?  To  this  and  no 
other^  namely,  that  Bacchus  served  as  a  type  of  Jesus  or 
lES ;  in  other  words,  that  it  had  pleased  God,  as  Dr. 
Stukely  supposed,  "to  reveal  to  the  heathen  part  of  what 
was  to  happen  in  futiu*e/^  Hence,  if  the  Christian  can- 
not bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  types— 
in  which  so  many  learned  Christians  do  believe— he 
cannot,  in  his  conscience,  possibly  escape  considering 
himself  a  heathen ;  that  is,  so  long  as  he  calls  himself  a 
Christian.  But  why  so?  Because  it  is  evident  from  what 
we  have  thus  far  shown,  and  from  a  great  deal  more  that 
we  might  yet  show  if  we  thought  it  necessary,  that  we 
have  in  the  leading  circumstances  and  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  Bacchus  the  same  history.  And  every 
Christian  who  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  sufficiently 
sincere  to  accept  the  truth  of  this  statement,  must  at  a 
glance,  perceive  the  necessity  for  his  believing  in  the 
doctrine  of  iypes,  as  he  cannot  else  regard  the  religion  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up,  any  way  better  than  an 
idle  &ble. 

Carpenter  being  in  this  inquiry  a  most  important  word, 
it  should  be  analyzed  and  explained  as  Ailly  as  it  pos- 
ably  can  be.  Its  Hebrew  representative  is  imn  ArSy  and 
ia  Sander  and  TreneFs  Dictionnaire  Hebreu-Fran9ais,  it 
is  simply  explained  '^ouvrier,  charpentier;^^  that  is, 
workman,  carpenter,  Parkhurst's  definition  is:  "a 
nuichinator,  a  mechanic,  an  artificer,  or  workman  in 
brass,  iron,  wood,  stone,  &c.     Also  work  or  ware  of  the 
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artificer^  particularly  potters'  ware*/'  Its  Ghreek  form 
is  afia^ovpy6<;,  of  which  the  literal  meaning  is  a  cart  or 
car^maker,  that  is,  a  cartwrighU  Its  Latin  form  carpm' 
tarim  has,  as  well  as  carpenter  in  English  and  ciarpetUier 
in  French^  the  same  meaning,  that  of  car^-maker  or  cart» 
wright. 

Be  it  now  observed  that  the  penter  of  carpenter,  is 
when  we  drop  its  nasal  sound,  equal  to  peter,  and  con- 
sequently (according  to  my  principles)  to  pater  2LXid.  father, 
by  which  it  is  shown  that  pater  or  father  does  not,  in 
meaning,  differ  in  the  least  from  maker;  and  a  father  is 
a  maker,  the  maker  of  his  offspring.  This  confirms 
my  etymology  of  the  Latin  ^5^r,  a  beaver,  given  farther 
back  j  this  word  not  differing  bomfaber,  norfaber  from 
father,  'Rxit  father  and  beaver  are  no  otherwise  related 
than  by  each  having  the  meaning  of  worker  or  maker. 
That  is  to  say,  a  beaver  was  never  called  after  the  idea 
parent,  bat  after  that  of  worker.  Now  as  panther  does 
not,  when  its  nasal  sound  is  dropped,  differ  {rom  pather, 
we  thus  see  how  clearly  it  is  the  same  as  pater  and 
father,  though  not  called  after  this  idea.  Then  why 
should  father  and  panther  be  expressed  alike  ?  Because 
the  word  panther  is,  as  shown  above,  traceable  to  the 
idea  wat^,  and  wa^er  to  the  idea  life,  and  consequently 
through  life,  to  the  name  of  the  supposed  author  of 
life,  the  sun,  who  was  also  called  the  maker. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  car  of  carpenter .  As  it  is  the 
name  of  a  vehicle,  it  has  been  called  after  the  idea  carry; 
and  as  carrj^  was  called  aftier  the  hand,  and  as  the  hand 
was,  like  the  sun,  called  a  maker,  it  follows  that  the  ideas 
car,  carry,  hand,  nuiker,  and  the  tmn,  must  have,  in  all 
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languages^  names  equal  to  each  other,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  form. 

In  cheiTy  X€ip,  Greek  of  handy  and  in  haty  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  to  carry y  and  in  the  har  of  Aarmay  apfiay 
a  ear,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  (radically  considered)  the 
same  word.  We  have  also  seen  in  the  ^n  Ar  of  tt;"irr 
ArSy  the  same  word;  for,  as  shown  above,  it  means  a 
worimany  a  carpenter y  or  potter's  ware.  And  according 
to  Parkhnrst,  it  was  "  from  this  root  the  ancient  Greeks 
appear  to  have  had  the  name  of  their  god  EPOS  or 
EPfiS,  by  which  it  is  very  evident  they  intended  the 
material  light,  considered  as  endued  with  a  plastic  or 
formative  power ;  though,  as  usual,  they  decorated  this 
idol  with  some  attributes  stolen  from  the  ineffable  and 
eternal  light^'' 

Bat  as  the  A  of  the  Hebrew  itnn  Ars  is  the  aspirate, 

and  as  it  was  as  often  rendered  ch  as  A,  it  follows 

that  An  cannot  differ  from  cArSy  and  this  is  equal 

to  the  cAres  or  cAris  of  'xpricrro^y  or   CAristus.     And 

this  is  confirmed  by  the  following  :  ^'  Drummond  says, 

vn  hrs  may  be  sounded  cAoraSy  cAroSy  cArus.     This 

word  signifies  fabefy  artifexy  macAinator^"    But  tt^nrr 

iri  meant  also  the  8un.  *^  The  Chaldean  name  of  the  sun 

IB  itnn  ArSy  CAriSy  hinc  et  Fersis  Sol  dicitur  Kvpo^y  teste 

Hutarcho^.^' 

Though  we  can  now  easily  perceive  the  radical  identity 
ofthe  CAr  of  Christ  and  the  Greek  x^V^f  which  means 
^sioe;  how  are  we  to  account  for  a  form  so  different  from 
the  name  Christ  as  ^Irjaov^  having  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Si  Matthew^  this  meaning  ?  We  need  only  observe  that 

7  Lex.,  p.  204.  s  Anacalypsifl,  vol.  L  p.  587. 

•  YaUanecy  GolL,  vol.  iv.  p.  492,  and  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  687. 
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the  5  and  T  often  interchange^  so  that  the  ^lj\ir  of  'Iiyo-ou? 
cannot  differ  from  'Iiyp,  nor  can  'Iiyp,  which  on  being 
aspirated  becomes  hier^  radical  part  of  i^po^^  which  means 
sacred,  hohj,  divine,  &c.,  differ  from  such  a  form  as  %€(/>, 
nor  consequently  from  the  Chr  of  Christ,  nor  from  the 
X^l'Ph  meaning  salve  in  Latin^  whence  sahator  or 
saviour. 

As  to  the  well-known  monogram  of  both  Jesus  and 
Bacchus^  that  is^  IRX^  and  which  is^  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, equal  to  lES,  it  happens  to  be  the  radical  part  of 
'IHSOrS  and  also  of  JESUS ;  but  it  is  not  the  root  of 
either,  which  is  'Ii;  (le).  And  this  Irj  named  also  both 
Jesus  and  the  sun.  Hence,  as  we  saw  farther  back  (page 
162),  Parkhurst  makes  the  following  admission :  '^  Prom 
this  Divine  Name  n>  ie  the  ancient  Greeks  had  their 
If),  Iff,  in  their  invocations  of  the  gods,  particularly 
of  Apollo,  i.  e.  The  Light  */^  And  does  not  Jesus  say 
of  Himself,  ^^  He  who  foUoweth  Me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  li^At  of  life '  ?  " 

Now  as  m  is  the  root  of  IJES,  that  is,  of  IHS ;  it 
follows  that  the  S  might  be  replaced  by  any  other  conso- 
nant ;  hence,  when  instead  of  this  S  we  use  k,  les  will 
become  lek,  which  cannot  differ  from  lai  or  lacA,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  radical  part  of  "la/e;^©?,  a 
name  of  Bacchus,  and  not  different  from  J3a^o9  but  from 
its  I  having  been  aspirated,  by  which  means  it  must  have 
first  become  J3ta/c;^o9,  the  aspirate  having  been  repre- 
sented by  0,  and  then  by  the  dropping  of  the  i,  BdKj(o^, 
and  of  which  Bacchus  is  but  another  form. 

But  why  should  the  8  of  lUS  {IHS)  be  represented 
by  k  or  ci  ?     I  cannot  tell  why.     I  am  equally  at  a  loss 

>  Lex.,  p.  128.  «  John  viiL  12. 
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to  know  wliy  in  English  the  word  ala^  I  is  also  alack ! 
and  why  the  bris  of  the  French  word  briser  is  breche  and 
breachy  and  also  break.  The  same  change  occurs  in 
Greeks  witness  the  adjective  ld<;  being  the  laK  of  ulko^j 
Ionian. 

But  when  we  do  not  replaiee  the  S  of  lES  {IHS)  by 
another  consonant^  and  observe  that  it  is  equal  to  iaSy  we 
obtain  by  dropping  its  %  as,  which  is  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
verb  to  be,  and  this  accords  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew 
iT  ie,  as  shovim  above.  And  if  instead  of  the  I  of  ies,  we 
drop  the  6,  is  will  remain ;  and  this  also  gives  the  verb 
to  be. 

It  is  also  easy  to  perceive  in  this  monogram  (IHS) 
of  Bacchus  the  word  for  water,  for  the  ak  of  "la^^^o?  does 
not  differ  from  the  aq  of  aqua  ;  nor  does  the  as  of  las,  to 
which  we  have  shovim  the  HS  of  IHS  to  be  equal,  differ 
from  the  as  of  the  German  wasser ;  nor  does  the  as  of 
wasser  differ  from  the  at  of  water,  any  more  than  the  es 
of  besser  does  from  the  et  of  better.  And  this  serves  to 
show  that  the  monogram  IHS  might  as  well  end  with  a 
T  as  with  S>  And  as  it  is  equal  to  the  lak  oi''IaK^o<;,  it 
might  end  with  a  k  also ;  in  short,  with  any  consonant 
whatever.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  IHS 
means  Jesus  hominum  Salvator ;  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
usual  explanation  given  of  this  monogram. 

Another  representative  oilHS  is  THS,  and  of  which 
Higgins  says,  "These  letters  were  anciently  placed 
upon  the  temples  or  other  buildings  sacred  to  Bacchus 
or  Sol».^' 

And  so  they  might  very  well  be,  for  existence  was 
called  after  its  supposed  author,  the  sun ;  and  IHS  is 

'  Anacalypsis,  toI.  i.  p.  328. 
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the  same  as  the  verb  to  he,  and  consequently  means 
existence.  The  Greek  word  ''T979  is  thus  explained  by 
Donnegan :  ^^  one  who  sends  rain,  an  epithet  of  Jupiter 
and  of  Bacchus/^  But  Jupiter  or  Jove  is  the  same  as 
Sol  or  sun;  and  the  'T  of  "T979  being  equal  to  the  Hu  of 
Sudor,  water,  we  thus  see  how  this  meaning  comes  out 
under  "T179  as  it  does  under  IHX  and  the  laK  ofla/cxp^, 
and  the  Bac  of  Bacchus, 

But  why  does  not  the  name  of  every  god  of  the  heathen 
mythology  mean  water  as  well  as  that  of  Bacchus,  since 
they  all  emanate  from  the  same  source — the  name  of  the 
sun?     It  is  because  the  roots  of  a  language,  though  they 
are  all  equal  to  one  another,  are  not  expressed  alike,  and 
their  different    forms   obtain    conventionally    different 
meanings.     Thus  the  name  Mercury  might  just  as  well 
as  Bacchus  mean  water.     And  why  so  ?    Because  it  is 
expressive  of  motion,  and  so  is  water,  because  called  after 
life;  but  it  was  in  the  sense  of  motion  more  than  of 
water  that  the  name  Mercury  has,  conventionally,  been 
taken.    The  divinity  so  named  may  however,  for  aught 
I,  who  am  not  learned  in  mythology,  may  know  to  the 
contrary,    have   something  in  his   history   relating  to 
water. 

This  myth  of  Bacchus,  of  which  we  need  now  say  no 
more,  must  appear  a  very  important  one  to  every  true 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion ;  for  if  he  be  not  already 
a  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  tjrpes,  he  cannot,  on  seriously" 
considering  all  he  has  just  seen,  help  becoming  one- 
How  else  is  he  to  account  for  the  two  names  Jesus  and 
Bacchus  bearing  so  many  startling  points  of  resemblance 
as  to*  have  even  the  same  monogram ;  and  for  the  one 
having  been  brought  up  by  a  person  named  Panther  and 
the  other  by  animals  of  the  same  name  ?     And  the  latte** 
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oircumstance  is  the  more  deserving  of  serious  reflection, 
as  it  is  stated  by  persons  of  difierent  creeds  and  of  whom 
neither  saw  the  consequence  of  his  statement;  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  also  made  evident  by  the  principles  of 
this  work,  of  which  the  truth  has  been  already  so  often 
proved.  Should  Dr.  Stukeley^s  explanation  of  this  asto- 
nishing fact  be  found  acceptable,  namely,  that  it  pleased 
God  ^Ho  reveal  to  the  heathen  part-  of  what  was  to 
happen  in  future,^'  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  types ;  for  if  such  characters  as . 
Crishna  and  Buddha  are  to  be  taken  by  the  religious 
Christian — as  I  know  they  are — for  genuine  types  of  his 
Saviour,  they  surely  cannot  have  served  for  this  purpose 
independently  of  God^s  will. 

But  all  who  in  religious  matters  care  to  trouble  them- 
selves  about   the  discovery  of  truth — and   they   alas ! 
are  not  many — ^must  admit  that  in  whatever  light  this 
myth  may  be  viewed,  it  reveals  at  least  sufficient  to 
excite  attention,  even  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sity for  further  and  closer  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ITALY,   ROME. — ^ROMULUS,  REMUS. 

These  are  very  important  words.  Let  us  first  notice 
Italy  under  its  Latin  form  Italia,  Its  radical  part  Hal 
I,  when  read  after  the  usual  manner,  no  meaning  that 

o  2 
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will  apply  as  the  name  of  this  country ;  but  when  read, 
as  in  Hebrew,  from  right  to  left,  it  will  be  Lati^  which  is 
the  radical  part  of  Latium^  the  ancient  name  of  Italia^  so 
called,  say  the  learned,  a  latendo,  because  Saturn  con- 
cealed himself  in  this  country  from  his    son,  Jupiter. 
But  this  is  a  very  old  etymology,  and  as  bad  as  it  is  old. 
When  a  country  was  first,  in  remote  times,  taken  posses- 
sion of,  its  name  must  have  had  no  other  meaning  than 
such  as  we  now  apply  to  the  word  land.     In  short  it 
must  have  been  with  countries  as  it  was  with  seas  and 
rivers,  which  had  in  the  beginning  no  other  meaning 
than  that  of  water,  the  opposite  of  which  was  earth, 
ground,  or  land.     Nor  does  the  lat  of  laUndOy  or  of  its 
infinitive  latere^  differ  from  lant^  that  is,  land^  for  its  0, 
may  receive  the  nasal  sound.     But  why  should  the  idea 
expressed  by  a  word  meaning  to  be  hid  be  equal  to  one 
meaning  land  ?    Because  the  two  ideas  are  traceable  to 
the  same  source — to  that  of  lowness.     And  that  the  d  of 
the  lat  of  lateOy  may,  as  above  shown,  take  the  nasal 
sound,   is   proved    by   its   Greek   equivalent     lanthano 
(XapOdpcol),  of  which  the  radical  part  lanfA  is  as  equal  to 
land  as  burthen  is  to  burden. 

Now  from  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Zati  of  Latium 
and  the  Ital  of  Italia  are  letter  for  letter  one  and  the 
same  word,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  if  any 
other  word  be  equal  to  either  of  these  it  must  be  equal 
to  them  both.     And   so  it  happens  to  be,  for  Labi  is 
the  radical  part  of  Latin,  and  Ital  is  the  radical  part 
of  Italian,     Hence  it  follows  that  the  languages  calle<L 
Latin  and  Italian  have  really  the  same  name,  and  thab 
so  have  the  people  called  the  Latins  and  Italians;  an 
that  when  Latium  appeared  to  take  a  new  name — ^that  o 
Italia — ^it  was  only  the  new  manner  of  reading  thL 
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name^  and    not    the    name    itself   tliat  underwent  a 
change. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  Lat  of  Laiium  might 
just  as  well  have  meant  high  as  loWy  for  it  cannot,  when 
its  vowel  returns  to  its  first  place,  differ  from  the  alt  of 
alius.     And  that  such  a  word  as  ground  might  also  mean 
high,  we  must  admit,  on  comparing  it  with  its  German 
form  grundy  which  is  as  equal  to  grand,  sublime,  as  the 
German  und  is  to  its  English  equivalent  and.     By  this 
we  are  led  to  discover  a  very  ancient  form  of  the  word 
ground.     We  see  that  it  is  the  same  asgrund;  and  as 
the  ff  is  here  for  the  aspirate,  and  as  this  sign  may  be 
left  out,  because  no  radical  part  of  a  word,  we  reduce 
gi  und  to  rund;  that  is,  since  the  nasal  sound  may  be  also 
lelt  out,  rud,  which,  when  the  vowel  returns  to  its  first 
place,  becomes  urd;  and  this  form  cannot,  since  the 
vowels  are  all  equal  to  one  another,  differ  from  the  erd  of 
the  German  erde,  and  of  which  earth  is  but  another  form. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  must  startle  many  an  ety- 
mologist to  be  told  for  the  first  time  that  two  words  so 
dissimilar  in  form  as  ground  and  earth  make,  after  all, 
when  radically  considered,  but  one  and  the  same  word. 
But  since  they  are  so  much  alike  in  meaning,  and  some- 
times so  in  form,  as  we  must  admit  on  comparing  their 
French  equivalents  terrain  and  terre;  and  since  no  ety- 
mology appears  to  have  been  hitherto  given  of  ground 
or  the  German  grund;  and  as  such  a  word  must,  as 
well  as   all  others,   have  an  etymology,    the  one  now 
given  should  be  regarded  as  far  better  than  none  at  all; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  if  it  were  a  mistake,  which  I  am  sure  it 
is  not,  the  rules,  by  the  applying  of  which  it  was  made, 
Wng  already,  as  the  reader  cannot  forget,  been  often 
Vplied^  and^  I  dare  assert^  not  without  some  success. 
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Let  us  now,   by  the  applying  of  the    same  rules, 
discover  the   original   of  land.     Its  nasal  sound  being 
dropped  it  becomes  lady  that  is,  when  the  vowel  returns 
to  its  first  place,  aid;  which,  from  the  interchange  of 
I  and  T,  makes  ard^  and  this  must  have  long  preceded 
both  erde  and  earth.     We  thus  perceive  that  in  ground, 
land,  and  earth,  we  have  only  one  word  under  these  dif- 
ferent forms ;  and  when  we  take  the  ending  de  or  th^ — as 
of  erde  and  earthy — for  an  article  that  first  preceded  er  or 
ear,  we  are  at  once  led  to  the  ier  of  terray  and  conse- 
quently to  the  tel  of  tellus.     But  an  older  root  than 
either  er  or  ear  must  be  the  ar  of  ard,  as  shown  above, 
and  which  is  confirmed  by  ^'"IK  arj,  Hebrew  of  earth,  of 
which  ar  is  the  root.     But  there  must  have  once  been 
a  root  of  this  root,  for  many  persons  cannot  have  allowed 
a  consonant  to  be  heard  on  sounding  a  or  one  of  its 
representatives,  such  as  oi  or  ei;  in  which  case  the  d  of  ar 
would  alone  be  heard.     Hence  the  Hebrew  word  }J*  io  has 
also,  according  to  Parkhurst,  the  meaning  of  earth;  for 
his  explanation  of  it  is — '^a  heap  of  earth  turned  up;^'  and 
also,  "the  heap  or  tumulus  of  a  grave*.''     Hence,  too,  in 
Greek,  the  er  of  era,  earth,  appears  to  have  been  sounded 
without  the  T;  for  the  7  of  7?;  is  for  the  aspirate,  so  that 
it  may  be  left  out,  and  then  rj  alone  will  remain,  which, 
sign  is  equal  to  a :  witness  Trptja-a-G)  and  Odoprj^,  being" 
also  irpdaaa)  and  0(opa^,     And  as  777  is  represented  alsc^ 
by  ala,  and  ala  by  yala,  it  is  thus  made  evident  that  th 
7  in  7^  and  yata  does  here  but  replace  the  aspirate,  an 
that  consequently  a  single  vowel,  as  the  r)  of  yrj  mus^^ 
have  once  meant  earth,  just  as  the  combination  of  vowe 
in  yala  does  still. 

Now  as  aid,  one  of  the  forms  of  land,  as  shown  abov^^; 

*  Lex.,  p.  467. 
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cannot  differ  from  the  alt  of  altus^  this  only  confirms 
what  we  have  already  seen  several  times^  namely^  that 
the  same  word  may  signify  both  high  and  low,  just  as 
this  word  alius  does  in  Latin.  Hence  though  the  idea 
lowness  has  been  called  after  the  earth,  the  German 
grund  cannot  differ  from  the  English  grandy  sublime. 

Though  the  Germans  are  well  aware  that  land  is  a 
synonym  of  grundy  they  do  not,  however,  suspect  that 
the  two  words  were  once  alike  in  form.     Nor  do  French 
etymologists  appear  to  be  any  wiser  respecting  their  word 
lande,  for  the  most  thev  know  of  it  is  that  it  comes  from 
the  German  landy  which  is  no  etymology.     M.  Littre^s 
etymology  of  this  word  is  as  follows  :  "  Proven9.  landa; 
de  Fallemand  land.     Champ,  contree.     A  cause  du  sens 
particulier  que  lande  a  aujour  d^hui,  Diez  rejette  l^alle- 
mand  land  et  donne  la  preference  au  Breton  lann,  buisson 
d'epines;  mais  Fhistorique  semble  montrer  que  primi- 
tivement  lande  a  correspondu  sulEsament  h,  Pallemand 
hnde," 
M.  Littre  is  right  as  to  the  identity  of  the  German 
I     land  and  lande  in  French ;  but  of  what  value  is  such  an 
etymology,  since  it  does  not  give  us  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  either  word,  or  show  us  what  its  first  form  may 
have  been  ? 

We  may  now  return  to  the  word  Itali/,  The  following 
^  serve  to  show  how  little  has  been  hitherto  known  of 
ite  original  meaning :  "Mr.  Niebuhr  does  not  pretend  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Italia  ;  but  he  informs 
^  that  the  ancient  Greeks  referred  it  to  the  Heracleian 
baditions,  and  to  a  Greek  word  ^lTa\6<;  or  'Itou\o9,  signi- 
fying a  bull'." 
By  this   we   see  that  neither  the    ancient    Greeks, 

^  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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nor  Niebuhr,  nor  Higgina,  liad  the  least  suspicion  that 
the  Hal  of  Italos  was  the  Lati  of  Latium;  and  still  less 
must  they  have  thought  that  in  Latin  and  Italian  we 
have  the  same  word^  and  in  Latins  and  Italians  the  same 
name. 

Now  the  name  Rome  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  mean- 
ing as  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  words  having 
suggested  fables  very  much  alike  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  without  any  intercourse  having  ever  existed 
between  the  nations  to  whose  languages  such  words  be- 
longed.    Thus  this  name  Rome  had  in  the  beginning, 
as  we  shall  see^  the  single  meaning  of  town,  and  this  was 
how  every  such  place  was  at  first  designated  by  the 
founders  of  nations;    that  is  to  say,  they  called  their 
city  the  town.     When  at  a  much  later  period  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  this  word  was  forgotten,  it  was  believed 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  from  the  changes  it  had  with 
time  undergone,  it  was  perceived  to  be  susceptible  of 
several  other  meanings  besides  that  of  town,  which  seldom 
failed  to  suggest  as  many  different  fables,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  fabulous  accounts  given  of  all  such  places. 
The  learned,  never  suspecting  the  words  of  a  language  to 
possess  this  power,  have  been  led,  on  perceiving  a  simi- 
larity in  the  names  and  histories  of  nations  never  in  any 
way  related,  to  believe,  however,  that  an  intercourse  must 
have  existed  between  them,  though  how  this  could  have 
been,  especially  at  the  remote  times  they  chose  to  specify, 
it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  conceive.     Gibbon  was  too 
accurate  an  historian  to  fall  into  so  gross  an  error  respect- 
ing the  fabulous  history  of  the  oriji^in  of  the  Eoman 
people ;  yet  he  has  on  this  occasion  fallen  into  one  of  a 
different  kind,  and  to  all  appearance  far  greater.    The 
Turks   have,  it  seems,  a   fable   similar   to  that  of  the 
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Romans  respecting  their  origin^  and  this  is  ascribed  to 
accident  by  Gibbon,  which,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  he  could  have  never  done,  the  odds 
opposing  such  an  hypothesis  as  this  being  absolutely 
countless.  *'  Like  Romulus,^^  says  he,  "  the  founder  of 
that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  after- 
wards made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and 
the  representation  of  that  animal  on  the  banners  of  the 
Turks  preserved  the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the 
idea,  of  a  fable  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual 
intercourae,  by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of 
Scythia'/^ 

Surely  every  one  must,  after  a  mementos  serious  re- 
flection, come  to  the  positive  conclusion  that  so  extraor- 
dinary a  coincidence  as  the  one  here  referred  to  could 
not  have  been  the  result  of  accident.     It  is  also  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  there  was  invention  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  all  such  fables,  the  basis  and  even  minor 
incidents  of  them  having  been  ever  suggested  by  the 
meanings  of  the  names  out  of  which  they  grew,  so  that 
the  persons  who  first  related  them  to  others,  or  took 
them  down  in  writing,  did  little  more  than  repeat  or 
transcribe  what  these  names  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  dictate. 
It  should,  moreover,  be  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
WoED  being  at  this  time  regarded  with  as  much  rever- 
ence as  every  sincere  Christian  now  regards  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  it  would  of  course  be  considered  a  very 
unpious  act  either  to  add  to  or  take  from  whatever  it 
seemed  to  imply.     There  must  have  therefore  been  very 
fittle  invention  in  the  whole  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
the  different  stories  that  are  sometimes  told  of  the  same 
character  being  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  new  mean- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xlii. 
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ings  which  his  name  obtained  with  time,  or  in  diflferent 
places,  than  from  the  suggestions  of  fancy.  Then  how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  profound  deductions  and  wise 
morals  which  the  philosophers  of  all  ages  have  deduced 
from  those  fables  of  old  ?  We  can  very  safely  ascribe 
the  whole  of  them,  without  a  single  exception,  to  the 
dreamy  conceptions  of  such  moralists,  who  could  thus 
find  in  those  fables  what  they  never  contained,  nor  even 
the  most  fanciful  or  extravagant  of  their  first  propaga- 
tors ever  imagined.  And  though  it  may  be  well  doubted 
by  many  enlightened  men,  if  the  whole  world  could  have 
been  so  very  short-sighted  as  this ;  yet,  unfortunately 
for  its  own  peace  and  happiness,  it  has  been  even  a  great 
deal  more  so,  as  all  the  erroneous  systems  of  religion, 
and  which  have  proved  the  cause  of  so  much  division, 
hatred,  and  bloodshed  among  men,  may  be  traced,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  to  the  same  source. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KOME. 


That  Rome  is  but  another  word  for  town  may  be  thi*^ 
shown :  we  see  by  comparing  the  Greek  words  membn^^ 
and  morim  with  their  other  forms  hembras  and  hrotO'^y 
that  from  m  thus  appearing  under  its  form  6,  there  ca;^ 
be  no  difierence  between  the  torn  of  Rome  or  Roma  aix^ 
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Toh  ;  and  this  is  so  true  that  the  Greek  word  rhome  sig- 
nifies not  only  the  Latin  roma  but  at/rengih^  that  is,  rohuTy 
of  which  rohy  equal  to  r(?w,  is  the  radical  part.  This 
rob  becomes,  when  T  falls  behind  the  0,  as  it  frequently 
does,  orby  which  is  the  same  as  the  urh  of  nrhisy  Latin  of 
imony  0  being  equal  to  U,  as  we  see  by  comparing  the  0 
of  one  and  the  U  of  mius  or  un.  The  following  will  con- 
firm the  above :  ^^  It  is  very  certain  the  old  traditions 
agreed  that  Rome  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  former  city. 
The  chronicle  of  Cuma  says  that  the  name  of  the  first 
cily  was  Valentia,  and  that  this  name  was  synonymous 
with  Roma.  Now,  there  was  a  Valentia  in  Italy  and 
one  in  Britain;  there  is  one  in  Ireland,  and  one  in 
Spain '/' 

This  passage  confirms,  we  say,  the  above ;  for  Valentia 

means ^^r^«;^^^,just  as  Rome  does;  and  the  circumstance 

of  its  belonging  to  several  countries  is  a  proof  of  its 

being  but  another  word  for  town.     In  its  radical  part 

^fily  it  is  easy  to  perceive  a  form  equal  to  vil;  that  is, 

tilky  French  of  town.     But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 

the  word  meaning  town  mean  also  strength  ?     It  does  not 

arise  from  either  idea  having  been  called  after  the  other ; 

but  from  the  one  {strength)  being  traceable  to  height  for 

its  origin,  and  the  other  {towrC)  being  traceable  to  hw- 

^s;  and  from  these  two  opposite  ideas,  high  and  low, 

being  often,  as  already  shown,  expressed  alike,  just  as 

tbe  opposite  ideas,  white  and  black,  are  in  Saxon.  Town 

^  but  another  word  for  station  or  place,  and  every  such 

^dea  is  to  be  traced  to  lowness  or  the  ground.     Hence 

*^,  German  of  town,  cannot  difier  from  the  stat  of 

*toio»,  nor  either  of  these  from  stand,  nor  sta?id  from 

7  Anacalypsis^  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
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%top  or  stay.  And  as  stop  is  the  same  as  step^  and  as  step 
is^  when  read  as  in  Hebrew^  equal  to  pets  and  pets  to 
pedis y  genitive  of  peSy  Latin  of  footy  we  thus  bring  stadt 
equal  to  footy  and  consequently  to  lowness  or  the  ground. 
Now  as  to  abide  means  also  to  stop  or  stay,  and  as  this 
word  cannot  differ  from  abodey  and  as  abode  means  a 
dwelling y  it  follows  that  this  idea  must  be  also  traced  to 
lowness,  so  that  town  and  dwelling  may  have  been  often 
expressed  alike.  The  author  of  the  "Anacalypsis  '*  does 
not  therefore  mistake  when  he  says,  '^  Great  numbers  of 
towns  in  India  are  called  Abad.  This  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  that  used  in  the  name  of  the  fourteen 
Mahabads,  who,  we  are  told,  lived  before  the  flood :  but 
I  suppose  it  means  the  abode  of,  as  Moorshed-abad,  the 
abode  or  residence  of  Moorshed ;  or  Amid-abad,  the  abode 
of  Amid.  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  abady  when 
meaning  towuy  is  the  English  word  abode  ^" 

The  Greek  word  pedon  is  another  proof  that  the  same 
word  may  mean  lowness y  the  ground ,  foot  and  abode,  as 
Donnegan  gives  it  the  several  meanings  of  earthy  ground, 
and  habituation  ;  and  assigns  for  its  etymology  pons  and 
peSy  that  is,  the  Greek  and  Latin  oifoot. 

We  now  see  that  the  English  word  town  must  be  the 
same  as  down,  which  is,  like  the  foot,  significant  of  low-^ 
nesSy  though  it  might  as  well  mean  height;  and  so  iti- 
does,  as  is  shown  by  certain  hills  in  England  being  call< 
the  downs. 

But  the  Greek  word  astUy  a  town,  is  referred  to  anothe 
word  of  this  language,  histemiy  which  has  not  only  th 
meaning  of  to  placey  but  that  of  to  be  also.  This  ma^ 
account  for  the  pel  oipelO,  to  bey  not  being  different  fron 
the  joo/  ofpoliSy  which  also  means  town.     We  can  easil' 

8  Vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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conceive  that  any  word  having  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
to  be  should  be  also  radically  the  same  as  a  word  for 
town^  since  stare  in  Latin  means  both  to  stand  and  to 
be;  and  in  stand,  station,  and  stadt  we  have  radically  the 
same  word. 

On  referring  to  my  Bosworth  for  some  proof  of  what 
I  stated  only  awhile  ago,  namely,  that  the  idea  town, 
though  traceable  to  the  ground  or  lowness,  may  be  also 
expressed  by  a  word  significant  of  height,  I  find  that  he 
explains  burh  by  town  and  also  by  hill.  And  that  burh 
might  as  well  have  meant  an  abode  or  dwelling  as 
a  town,  is  shown  by  the  same  authority,  explaining  bwr 
— which  cannot  differ  from  burh — by  ^^a  bower,  a  cottage, 
a  dwelling/'  And  what  have  we  in  this  word  bur  but  the 
radical  part  of  the  noun  bury,  a  town,  as  we  find  it  in 
such  words  as  Canteriwry,  Salis^z^r^,  Shaft^^ry,  &e. 
Burg,  burough,  and  burrow  are  but  other  forms  of  this 
word  bury.  And  as  the  verb  to  bury  means  to  int^r  or 
put  in  the  ground,  this  affords  additional  proof  that  the 
idea  town  is  traceable  to  lowness  or  the  ground.  And 
what  have  we  in  the  radical  part  of  bury,  a  town,  that  is, 
in  bur,  if  not  the  radical  part  of  urbs,  its  Latin  form. 
This  is  seen  by  only  allowing  the  U  of  urb  to  fall  behind 
its  T,  and  then  by  reading  as  in  Hebrew.  Now  as  we 
bave  already  shown  the  rom  of  roma  and  the  urb  of  urbs 
tx>  be  the  same  word,  it  follows  that  from  the  urb  of  urbs 
l^eing  the  same  as  the  bur  of  bury,  we  have  even  in 
!Xngland  many  a  town  named  Rome,  though  this  does  not 
appear. 

Why  now,  let  us  ask,  were  Romulus  and  Remus  be- 
lieved to  be  brothers?  Because  they  had  the  same  name, 
with  only  so  slight  a  difference  in  form  as  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.     Thus  one  may  have  been  named 
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Rom  and  the  other  Rem;  and  from  these  two  words 
having  been  often  confounded,  hence  came  the  belief  in 
the  relationship  of  the  two  persons  so  called.  And  as  each 
of  these  names  meant  also  RomCy  this  accounts  for  Rome 
having  been  called  aft«r  them.  But  this  was  taking  the 
derivative  for  the  original;  it  is  as  if  we  were  to  say 
that  London  was  called  after  a  person  named  Londoner, 
or  Paris  after  a  person  named  Parisian.  A  proof  that 
the  two  names  must  have  been  often  used  the  one  for  the 
other  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  Remus  is  in  Greek 
written  RomoSy  and  that  Romulus  was  often  in  the  same 
language  named  Remulos.  But  whether  Romulus  or 
Remulus,  this  word  is  but  a  different  form  of  RomanuSf 
just  as  Romos  must  have  been  a  different  form  of  the 
word  Roman, 

But  why  was  either  of  the  brothers  regarded  as  having 
been  the  king  of  Rome?     It   arose  from  rom — which 
must  have  been  a  very  ancient  form  of  both  Romulus    \ 
and  Remus — having  once  had  the  same  meaning  as  kingy 
and  which,  as  shown  under  the  German  konig,  was  ex- 
pressive of  height — in  short,  another  word  for  chief  or 
head.     Hence  the  Hebrew  DK^  ram,  and  which  is  exactly 
equal  to  both  rom  and  rem,  is  thus  explained  by  Park- 
hurst  :  "  high,  exalted  ^"  and  strength^  as  shown  above,  i^ 
in  Greek  the  meaning  of  the  word  Rome;  and  as  thi^ 
idea  was  called  after  height,  as  we  saw  also  farther  back:^  ^ 
it  follows  that  between  all  terms  expressive  of  strengtl»- 
head,  height,  and  king,  there  is  no  difference  in  meanings 
except  conventionally,  the  primary  signification  of  ever^ 
such  word  being  the  same. 

Why  was  Mars  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  Romului^B-^ 
and  Remus  ?  Simply  because  the  radical  part  of  his  nam 

•  Lex.,  p.  111. 
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Mar^  caDnot^  when  read  as  in  Hebrew,  differ  from 
ramy  nor  ram  from  rom.  And  that  the  d  of  ram  and  the 
0  of  rom  are  here  as  the  same  sign,  is  shown  by  Mar% 
being  in  meaning  not  different  from  rmorSy  the  god  of 
war  being  the  god  of  death.  And  of  this  etymology  I 
have  now  a  very  curious  and  conclusive  proof  to  offer : — 
There  was  anciently  a  festival  of  the  Druids  in  Ireland 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  answered  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Festum  Dei  Mortis,  or  All  Souls^  day  of 
the  Christians.  It  was,  says  my  authority  *,  called 
Oidche  Sam  ma,  or  the  night  of  Samhan.  Hence  this 
Samhan  was  named  also  by  the  Irish,  Balsab,  or  Domi- 
nus  Mortis;  for,  says  General  Vallancey',  Bal  is  Lord, 
and  Sab  is  death. 

Now  this  Balsab  or  Lord  of  Death  is  allowed  by  the 
learned  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baal-zebub  of  the  idola- 
trous Jews,  but  which  the  Septuagint  have  translated 
the  ''  God  of  flies  '^  or  locusts,  zehuh  meaning  in  this 
instance,  according  to  them,  a  fiy.     But  Basnage,  on 
perceiving  that  zehuh  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  another 
word  meaning  hattle  or  war^  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
trae  meaning  of  Baal-zebub  is  the  god  of  war.     At  this 
Gen.  Vallancey  expresses  his  surprise;  ^^  Because,^'  says 
he,  '^  our  Hiberno-Druids  retaining  Balsab,  synonymous 
to  Samhan  (each  meaning  Lord  of  Death),  it  is  evident 
that  Baal-zebub  is  Dominus  Mortis.^^     By  this  he  allows 
^  to  understand  that   because  Balsah  literally   means 
J^d  of  Death  it  cannot  possibly  mean  the  god  of  war, 
he  not  suspecting  any  more  than  Basnage  that  Mars 
Mid  Mors  are  one  and  the  same.     And  this,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  the  only  objection  Gen.  Vallancey  has  to  raise 
^pon  this  occasion ;  for,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
^  8ee  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  ^  Coll.  Hib.,  vol.  iii.  p.  444. 
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sab  means  not  only  death  but  also  itrong^  potent^  valiant^ 
in  the  Irish  or  Hiberno-Celtic,  whilst  he  finds  meanings 
in  accordance  with  these  in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
And  thus  it  ever  is ;  all  words  significant  of  lowness  may 
have  the  contrary  meaning,  and  consequently  serve  to 
designate  the  sun,  and  hence  the  Deity.  But  had  it  been 
otherwise,  words  could  have  never  given  birth  to  super- 
stition. Thus,  had  the  name  Mars  meant  death  only,  no 
one  would  have  made  a  god  of  the  character  so  called  ,• 
but  from  its  being  found  to  mean  the  sun  also,  he  was 
hence  deified,  and,  thanks  to  this  name  of  his,  was  styled 
tlie  God  of  Death.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  consider  this 
word  Mars  as  meaning  merely  death  or  war,  but  the  sun 
also.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Irish  sah  means 
deaiky  in  whatever  way  it  is  read.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  it  is  the  same  as  has^  lawy  and  sitb^  under  ;  and  also 
tlie  same  as  the  sup  of  super,  above/* 

The  above  passage,  taken  from  my  work  on  the  ^'  Origin 
of  Myths,"  serves  to  show  that  Vallancey  and  Basnage 
were  in  their  explanation  of  Balsab  both  wrong  and  both 
right.     Vallancey  was  right  when  he  said  it  meant  the 
Li^rd  of  Death,  for  it  has  in  truth  this  meaning ;  and 
Basnago  was  right  when  he  said  it  meant  the  god  o£ 
war,  for  it  has  also  this  meaning.     But  both  these  very^ 
learned  men  were  wrv^ng  by  not  knowing  that  war  anc^ 
death  have  Iven  named  alike'. 

It  is  (particularly  deserving  of  notice  that  uA  mean£=== 
atwnling  to  lii*n,  Vallancey,  not  only  death,  but  a 
*''  ^AHiy,  fi^t^i^*/*  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  woe 

^  Tlib  «KTiMK^^  vVT  M«r»  U  dmanMd  bv  M.  Max  Muller,  from  wb<v 
I  Wm  ihal  wwi-r  U  tbif  :Nu:i»kn(  oif  JittMilk ;  vludi  lus  led  this  lean». 
{«\>if\>j:$\vr  itk  th<^  m:h^  $;r«Y^  <cv«Miwio«  tint  ■■ra^  tlie  Latin  oi 
W.VJ4  iNW««i  tM^M  xiawr^    :^  TgiL  i.  p.  Idl*  of  ibe  prceent 
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Rome  in  Greek.  And  this  shows  further — since  sab  when 
signifying  death  must  be  but  another  word  for  hwy  an- 
swering to  %uh  in  Latin — how  the  same  term  may  mean 
both  high  and  low. 

As  in  M.  Max  Miiller^s  etymology  of  sea  under  its 
Latin  form  mare,  we  are  told  that  mar  means  in  Sanskrit 
to  die,  and  this  affords  further  proof  that  Mars,  which  is 
radically  the  same  as  this  Sanskrit  word  mar,  must  mean 
mors  or  death;  and  as  171  in  Latin  is  W  in  Sanskrit,  this 
also  proves  the  identity  of  the  Mar  of  Mars  and  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent  war.  Another  form  of  the  Mar  of  Mars  is 
bar,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  etymology  of  harrachs, 
which  is  for  war-oZ/co9,  that  is,  warehouse.  But  we  now 
see  that  war  house  has  the  literal  meaning  of  dead  house, 
that  is,  deaWs  house  or  the  house  of  death,  and  that  for 
the  same  reason  a  warrior  means  a  death^s  man,  which 
would  do  very  well  as  a  name  for  the  common  execu- 
tioner ;  and  though  such  a  person  is  in  English  called  a 
langman,  he  has  as  much  right  as  any  gentleman  in 
military  service  to  style  himself  a  son  of  Mars  or  a  war^ 
rior;  and  as  a  warrior  means  a  son  of  Mors^  or  a  death's 
fnan,  the  occupation  of  such  a  person — the  taking  away 
of  human  life — does  not  differ  from  that  of  hangman. 

It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  primary 
signification  of  warrior  was  ever  lost,  for  if  it  remained 
so  well  known  that  every  one  could  see  that  such  a  word 
^as  a  synonym  of  executioner  or  hangman,  this  might 
bave  prevented  many  a  man  from  ehoosing  a  profession 
signified  by  so  opprobrious  a  title.     By  this  we  see  that 
ff^ierre,  French  of  war,  is  the  same  as  the  Mar  of  Mars, 
*uid  consequently  as  the  mor  of  mors,  and  that  it  is  signi- 
ficant of  death,  equal  to  the  mour  of  mourir,  hour  of 

httrreau  in  French,  and  to  the  mor  of  morior  in  Latin. 
tol.il  p 
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But  as  its  gu  is  for  W — witness  Gnillanme  and  William — 
and  as  W  is  for  the  aspirate  hy  and  as  it  must  be  left  out^ 
it  follows  that  the  root  of  guerre  is  err^  and  that  from  err 
being  equal  to  arr,  we  obtain  the  root  of  ''Afyq^y  Greek  of 
Mara.  But  arr  is  reducible  to  or,  and  this  form  is,  when 
aspirated,  equal  to  har,  and  on  replacing  the  aspirate  by 
its  substitute  W,  we  see  that  Aar  cannot  differ  from  war, 
nor  war  from  the  Mar  oiMars.  If  we  change  the  aspirate 
h  for  h — which  is  another  of  its  substitutes — we  shall 
get  the  bar  of  barracks,  whilst  if  we  change  it  for  g,  we 
shall  get  gar,  which  is  but  a  different  form  of  gtierre* 
This  knowledge  leads  us  to  the  primary  signification, 
hitherto  unknown,  of  Gradivus,  a  name  given  to  Mars, 
and  which  is  we  now  see  for  Gardivus ;  that  is,  the  War 
god.  Philologists,  from  not  knowing  that  the  db  of  the 
Gra  of  Gradivus  must  have  first  preceded  the  T,  have  been 
led  to  regard  the  d  of  this  word  as  belonging  to  gra,  and 
through  this  mistake  some  have  traced  the  Gra  of  Gra- 
divus  to  gradiendo  and  others  to  fcpaSalvetv,  to  sAaie  ;  and 
from  this  it  was  thought  that  to  shake  must  have  here 
referred  to  a  lance,  and  hence  Mars  was  under  his  name 
of  Gradivus  explained  by  hastam  vibrare. 

This  etymology  of  Gradivus  leads  me  to  suppose  that 
this  single  word  must  have  once  made  two,  and  that  it 
then  stood  thus,  gar  divus,  and  that  every  one  at  that 
time  knew  very  well  that  gar  meant  war,  and  that  divu 
meant  God,  But  it  would  seem  that  at  the  remote 
period  now  referred  to,  the  word  Mars,  or  its  Greek 
equivalent  *-4pi79,  was  not  so  well  known,  and  that  for  the 
instruction  of  the  less  enlightened,  both  words,  or  at 
least  one  of  them,  were  explained  thus  in  a  mythological 
dictionary  of  those  distant  times:  Mars  or  "Aprj^,  Oar 
divus.    Supposing  such  a  dictionary  as  this  to  have  once 
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existed,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  could  now  be  found,  such  a 
work,  however  heavy  it  might  be,  would  be  worth  at 
least  one  hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold.    Had  it  come 
3own  to  us,  the  whole  world  would  not,  as  it  has  been, 
ignorant  for  so  many  ages  of  the  primary  signification 
jf  Gradivus.      It  is   evident  that   neither   Festus  nor 
Flaceus  knew  any  thing  of  its  etymology,  since  the  former, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  derive   it  from 
fradiendoy  abridged  a  work  of  the  latter,  entitled  "  De 
Significatione  Verborum/'     Scaliger  says,  however,  that 
Festus  is  an  author  of  great  use  to  those  who  would 
attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  with  accuracy. 
But  with  all  his  accuracy  he  knew  not  that  Gradivus 
is  for  Gar  divus,  and  that  its  literal  meaning  is  JFar  god. 
The  fable  goes  on  to  say  that  Rhea  Sylvia  was  sur- 
prised by  Mars   in  a  wood,  and  that  she  consequently 
became  the  mother  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus. 
How  must  this  important  event  be  explained  ?     By  first 
observing  that  when  we  drop,  according  to  the  rule  we 
liave  already  so  often  applied,  the  nasal  sound  of  Rom 
and  Rem  (these  ancient  forms  of  Romulus  and  Remufe), 
we  shall  have  to  and  rey  which  are  as  equal  to  each  other 
as  are  rom  and  rem;  and  this  becomes  evident  when  we 
give  to  the  0  of  ro  its  %  understood ;  for  the  roi  thus  ob- 
tained happens  to  be  the  French  of  re,  Italian  of  Icings  and 
an  ancient  form  of  the  Latin  rex.     The  latter  must  have 
obtained  its  present  form  from  some  persons  having  ended 
their  pronunciation  of  re  with  a  guttural  sound,  just  as 
some  persons  do  even  still  pronounce  oh  and  ah  as  if 
^tten  och  and  ach.      Now  there  being  no  difference 
between  ro  and  re^  these  other  forms  of  the  Rom  and  Rem 
^iRomultis  and  Remus;  and  the  Rhe  oiRhea  being  still 
tbe  same  word,  and  this  name  being  feminine,  as  its 

p  2 
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ending  sufficiently  indicates;  the  person  so  called  was 
regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  twins^  from  whose  name 
her  own  did  not  differ  except  by  its  signifying  a  female. 
But  where  is  the  resemblance^  I  may  be  asked^  between 
Ilea  (Rhea)  and  Mars  ?  In  order  to  return  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  question,  we  should  first  observe  that 
the  M  of  Mars  does  here  but  replace  the  aspirate  as  can 
be  thus  shown.  The  Greek  of  this  name  is  Ares  ^Apri%), 
of  which  the  u^  must,  like  all  initial  vowels,  have  been 
often  aspirated  though  it  is  not  so  under  its  present  form. 
But  in  this  there  is  nothing  surprising,  since  in  our  own 
times  many  persons  aspirate  certain  vowels  which  others 
never  do.  A  plain  proof  that  the  A  of  "Afyq^  must  have 
been  often  aspirated  can  be  thus  shown.  With  the  H 
this  word  will  become  Hares,  and  as  the  hodiern  of  the 
Latin  hodiernus  cannot  differ  from  its  English  form 
•  modern^  neither  can  Hares  differ  from  Mares i  which  by 
the  dropping  of  its  €  is  now  written  Mars.  Another  plain 
proof  that  "Apri^  must  have  been  aspirated  is  afforded  by 
"Hp(o^,  Greek  oihero,  and  which  I  cannot  help  regarding 
otherwise  than  as  a  different  form  ofAfyq^,  for  any  one 
so  named  is  a  man  of  war,  a  warrior,  a  follower  of  Mars, 
or  "ApT)^. 

Now  from  the  natural  tendency  that  prevails  of  pre- 
fixing vowels  to  initial  consonants,  Rhea  cannot  differ 
except  conventionally,  from  Arhea,  nor  Arhea  from  Arlii 
Greek  of  Mars. 

But  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus  was  nained 
not  only  Rhea  but  Rhea  Sylvia ;  and  this  suggested  the 
belief  that  it  was  in  the  wood  Mars  surprised  Rhea,  Sylvia 
and  Silva  being  radically  the  same  word.  Hence  if  she 
had  been  named  Rhea  Montana,  we  should  be  told  that 
it  was  on  a  mountain  Mars  surprised  Rhea. 


\ 
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But  why  was  Rhea  made  to  bring  forth  twins  ?  Be- 
3ause  her  name  must  at  the  time  have  signified  two; 
indeed  its  radical  part  re  (equal  to  rhi)  has  in  Latin  and 
>ther  languages  this  meaning  even  still  when  used  as  a 
prefix,  for  it  then  generally  implies  a  repetition  or  doubling 
)f  the  idea  expressed.  Thus  to  have  been  revived  is  to 
lave  been  restored  to  life ;  that  is,  to  have  lived,  as  it 
xrere,  twice.  In  the  beginning  re  had  always,  as  a  pre- 
ix^  this  meaning  of  doubling,  but  it  has  since  often  lost 
t.  Thus  though  recommence  means  to  commence  a 
tecond  time,  and  consequently  twice,  yet  recommend 
Ices  not  now  mean  to  commend  twice,  though  at  first 
mch  must  have  been  its  meaning. 

Why  was  Rhea  Sylvia  buried  alive  ?  Because  the  root 
of  her  name,  that  is,  r^e,  being  also  the  root  of  rhed  to 
p)w  or  rimy  is  significant  of  motion^  and  such  is  also  the 
meaning  of  life.  But  rhea  happens  also  to  mean  the 
ta,fth,  and  to  hury  having  been  thence  called — ^witness  to 
%%hiLmey  to  inter — Bhea  was  therefore  supposed  to  have 
been  earthed  alive. 

Now  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber  being,  as  every  one 
knows,  RumOy  we  see  that  in  its  radical  part  Rum,  we  have 
a  form  equal  to  Rome,  and  consequently  to  the  Rom  of 
Somulus  and  the  Rem  of  Remus.  And  further  be  it  ob- 
served, that  the  Rum  of  Rumo  must,  from  its  being  equal 
to  Borne,  be  equal  to  Mars  and  mors  also,  that  is,  radi- 
<5ally ;  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  Romulus  and 
Bemuswere  not  only  doomed  to  die  {mori)  but  to  die  in 
the  Rumo  or  Tiber.  When  we  observe  that  the  rum  of 
*^«w  is  the  mur  of  the  Greek  mnrOy  to  flow,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  its  primitive  meaning  must  have  been  river y 
aid  which  is  further  confirmed  by  rhenma  and  rkum£y  each 
rf  which  means  in  Greek  a  current  or  streamy  and  has  rhed 
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for  its  root.  Every  ancient  river  in  the  world  meant  in 
the  beginning  river y  and  nothing  more.  And  this  idea 
was  called  after  water,  and  water  after  life  or  motion.  All 
this  was  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  '•  Myths^^ 
many  years  ago. 

Why  were  Romulus  and  Bemus  suckled  by  a  she- 
wolf?     Because  their  name  and  the  name  of  the  wolf 
were,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  radically  the  same.     But 
why  was  not  the  wolf  made  to  devour  them  instead  of 
suckling  them  ?     They  must  have  still  owed  their  lives 
to  their  name.     Thus  rumay  rumeuy  and  rumis  are  words 
for  teat  or  dug;  and  rumare  means  to  suckle y  or  to  give 
the  teat  or  dug  to  a  child;  and  all  these  words  are  radi- 
cally the  same  as  the  names  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  Even 
the  fig-tree,  under  which  we  are  told  they  were  suckled, 
was   not   chosen   before  any   other  tree  but  from  its 
name   {rmninalis)   being  perceived  to  be  radically  the 
same  as  that  of  Bomulus,  and  consequently  of  Bemus. 
As  to  why  the  fig-tree  should  be  so  called,  it  seems 
to  have  been  from  its  fruit  resembling  in  shape  a  teat 
or  dug,  that  is,  rumay  rumeUy  or  rumiuy  as  it  is  named  in 
Latin. 

But  why  should  a  teat  or  dug  have  been  so  named  ? 
It  was  because  such  a  name  must  at  the  time  have  meant 
suci ;  and  hence  it  is  that  rumo  means  to  give  suck.  Nor 
is  it  diflScult  to  trace  ruMa,  rumen y  or  rumin  to  such  a 
source.  Thus  it  is  radically  the  same  as  rumey  Greek  of 
current y  and  oirheo  to  flow.  And  every  such  idea  must 
have  been  named  from  a  word  meaning  water,  after  which 
drink  and  liquids  in  general  have  been  called,  and  milk 
and  suck  are  both  drinks. 

And  the  children  were,  we  are  told,  thrown  on  dry 
land  from  the  river  [RamOy  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber) 
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having  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  wolf  was  drawn  by 
their  cry  to  the  spot  where  they  were.  Let  us  now  see 
if  all  this  be  very  true  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

WORD. 

Bru  means  in  Greek  '^  the  cry  of  children  expressing 
a  desire  to  drink/'  and  of  which  the  Latins  have  made 
6u  by  dropping  the  T,  both  having  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  Now  in  bru  we  have,  when  reading  it  as  in 
Hebrew,  the  nrb  of  tirbis,  a  town,  which  we  have  already 
proved  to  be  the  Horn  of  Some,  and  to  be  consequently 
radically  the  same  as  Romulus  and  Remus.  Nor  does 
this  word  bru  differ  from  rAu,  nor  rAu  from  the  rAe  of 
rAed  icflow,  this  rAu  being  the  radical  part  of  rAumt,  a 
current,  and  which  is  proved  by  rAeos  having  also  this 
meaning.  Let  us  now  observe  that  as  the  aspirate  sound 
in  Greek  may  be  replaced  in  other  languages  by  6,  fiT), 
or  W,  and  that  any  of  these  signs  may  precede  instead  of 
following  the  T,  as  is  shown  by  the  rAeg  of  rAegnnmi  be- 
coming f  in  the  Latin  freg  (root  of  fregi,  preterite  of 
frago,  ancient  form  oifrango),  and  6  in  the  English  word 
break  ;  it  follows  that  rAu  is  precisely  equal  to  bru,  which 
allows  us  to  perceive  that  the  latter  must,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  radically  the  same  in  meaning  as  rAed,  rAume, 
and  rAeo8.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  though  bru 
is  explained  in  Greek  by  '^  the  cry  of  children  expressing 
a  desire  to  drink,''  its  literal  meaning  must  be  drink ; 
and  though  suck  is  conventionally  the  drink  underetood, 
it  might  just  as  well  have  meant  water. 

Now  bru,  which  we  have  found  to  have  radically  the 
same  meaning  as  rAed,  rAume,  and  rAeos,  and  to  which 
we  can  add  Sumo,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  hap- 
pens to  be  letter  for  letter  the  bru  of  bruo,  Greek  of  to 
overflow;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  shown  how  the  same 
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word  means  river   {rnmo)   overflowing^  and  the  cry  of 
children  for  drink.     Let  us  now  find  the  wolf. 

And  this  is  not  difficult;  for  bruo,  to  overflow^  is  also 
written,  as  every  Greek  scholar  is  well  aware,  phlud^ 
whence  the  Latin  fl^io  and  flow  in  English;  this  arises 
from  br  becoming^.  Thus  in  the  bru  of  brudy  to  over^ 
flowy  and  the  English  word  flowy  though  there  is  not  a 
letter  in  common,  there  is,  however,  one  and  the  same 
word.  Then  what  have  we  inflow  when  we  read  it  from 
right  to  left,  but  wolf 

But  why  should  the  wolf  have  been  so  named?  Because 
it  being  an  animal  remarkable  for  its  swiftness,  it  was, 
like  the  idea  to  flow,  named  after  motion.  And  what  is 
fluXy  this  other  form  of  flow,  but  feluxy  that  is,  veloXy 
Latin  of  swift  ?  As  to  the  lup  of  lupus,  and  the  French 
loup  and  louve,  none  of  them  can  (since  ^  is  constantly 
faking  its  iormf)  differ  from  latf,  radical  part  of  lau/en, 
which  in  German  means  both  to  run  and  to  flow. 

Since  what  precedes  respecting  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  the  word  wolf  was  written,  I  have  by  mere  chance 
met  with  the  following  in  Parkhurst :  "  1«T  zab  denotes 
not  only  a  wolf\mi  also  impetuosity y  to  hasten y  to  move 
with  swiftnesSy  festinavit  in  incessu*/'  We  thus  see 
fully  confirmed  the  etymology  I  have  given  of  this 
animaPs  name.  M.  Littre  gives  a  great  many|  forms  of 
the  word  lou^y  but  of  its  primary  signification  he  says 
nothing  *. 

Why  were  the  children  brought  up  by  Faustulus  ?  It 
must  have  arisen  from  his  name  having  at  the  time  the 
fable  was  being  composed  suggested  this  belief.  Hence 
the  Faustul  of  Faustulus  cannot  differ  from  the  foster  of 

*  Lex.,  p.  137. 

^  See  my  etymology  of  loup  given  farther  back,  voL  ii.  p.  82. 
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/dsf'€r-father,  who  is  one  that  brings  up  the  children  of 
others ;  nor  can  either  fausiul  or  poster  diflFer  from  pastor, 
and  Faustulus  was,  we  are  told,  one  who  had  the  care  of 
cattle,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  pastor.  Hence  it  is  that 
Faustitas,  the  name  of  the  goddess  that  presides  over 
cattle,  is  radically  the  same  as  the  name  Faustulus. 

The  wife  of  Faustulus  was  named  Acca  Laurentia.  In 
Acca,  when  we  aspirate  its  first  letter,  we  see  Hacca, 
which  cannot  diflfer  from  vacca  any  more  than  Aesper 
can  firom  vesper;  and  as  vacca  means  a  cowy  this  may 
account  for  any  one  so  called  being  the  wife  of  a  pastor 
or  cowieeper.  As  to  the  Laur  of  Laurentia  (the  other 
part  of  her  name),  it  cannot  differ  from  lauf  or  lauv,  that 
is,  louve  or  lupa.  It  is  reported  that  the  story  of  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  having  been  suckled  by  a  she-wolf  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  bad  character  of  Acca  Laurentia,  as 
lupa  means  in  Latin  not  only  a  she-^wolf  but  also  a 
debauched  woman.  This  confirms  the  etymology  just 
given  of  the  name  Acca,  since  vacca  has  not  only  the 
meaning  of  cow,  but  also  the  very  bad  one  assigned  to 
lujpa. 

And  Romulus,  we  are  told,  slew  Remus,  because  the 
latter  despised  the  walls  of  Rome.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  Rem  of  Remus  is  the  same  as  Rom,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  Greek  of  this  name  being  always 
Ramos  ;  and  we  have  also  seen  how  Rom  cannot  differ  from 
the  Mar  of  Mars,  nor  Mars  from  mors,  death;  and  as  both 
the  Mar  oi  Mars  and  the  mor  of  mors  are  equal  to  the 
mur  of  mwrus,  Latin  of  wall,  we  thus  see  how  the  name 
Remus  may  mean  both  death  and  wall :  and  this  were 
sufficient  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  who  was  so  called 
met  his  death  by  his  making  light  of  the  walls  of  the 
new  town. 
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So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  fable  with  which  the 
history  of  Rome  opens ;  I  have,  in  the  course  of  analyzing 
the  words  out  of  which  it  has  grown,  omitted,  in  order  to 
be  brief,  several  other  etymologies  besides  those  I  have 
given;  and  which  the  intelligent  reader  may  not  only 
perceive,  but  probably  many  others  of  which  I  have  had 
myself  no  idea. 

From  its  being  now  fully  admitted,  as  shown  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  work  (page  xxvii,  &c.),  that  Moses 
has  been  "  rightly  stripped  before  the  tribunal  of  physical 
science,  of  his  claims  as  an  inspired  writer,'^  no  blame  can 
attach  to  me  or  to  any  one  else,  for  daring  to  investigate 
the  history  he  has  left  us  of  Adam  and  Eve,  for  if  he 
wrote  not  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration  he 
was,  however  great  he  may  have  otherwise  been,  in 
common  with  all  other  mortals,  liable  to  error. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ADAM   AND   EVE,   MAN   AND   WOMAN,   AND    THE 

SEllPBNT. 

And  the  inquiry  under  this  heading  being  of  all  others 
the  most  important,  I  may  be  excused  for  allowing  it  a 
considerable  space  in  this  work.  But  as  I  find  that  the 
learned  make  unwittingly  several  important  admissions 
respecting  the  word  Adam,  I  am  consequently  spared  the 
trouble  of  proving,  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
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iny  discovery,  that  the  meanings  of  this  name  might 
have  suggested  many  things  in  the  history  of  the  person 
so  called.  Thus  Parkhurst*  says  that  its  root  duniy  means 
both  earth  and  man,  and  at  page  1 14  he  shows  how,  with 
the  formative  Xl,  this  root  means  not  only  man  but  even 
the^r^^  mun.  I  then  find  the  following  in  a  writer  who 
does  not  entirely  perceive  the  consequence  of  his  admis- 
sion. ^^  Adm — that  is,  with  the  d  supplied,  Adam — of 
India,  which  in  Sanskrit  means ^r^^,  is  plainly  the  Adam 
of  the  first  book  of  Genesis  ^^' 

There  are  still  other  important  meanings  respecting 
the  name  Adam,  which  I  need  not  take  the  trouble  of 
discovering  by  the  applying  of  my  principles,  for  they 
are,  I  perceive,  already  admitted,  but  unwittingly  by  the 
learned.  Thus  Parkhurst  (p.  14)  admits  that  Adam 
means  a  similitude  or  likeness^.  And  this  he  illustrates  by 
the  passage  in  Genesis,  which  says,  '^  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  form  or  image,  according  to  our  likeness"  He  even 
considers  this  meaning  of  image  or  likeness^  to  be  the 
true  derivation  of  the  name  Adam,  that  God  made  him 
in  his  imuge  or  likeness.  We  thus  find  it  admitted  that 
a  single  word  has  these  several  meanings,  Adam,  first  mun, 
made  of  earth,  and  in  God^s  likeness. 

Let  usnow  read  the  following :  "  S  tephanus,  Hepl  irokeayv 
on  Adana,  tells  us  that  Kpovo^  or  Saturn  was  called 
*Aidvo<; ;  and  that  this  ^ASdvo^  was  the  son  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  is  a  perfect  description  of  Adam^s  pro- 
duction by  God  out  of  the  earth.  And,  indeed,  the  very 
name  Adanos  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Adam  (Adamus); 
for  the  Greeks  having  no  words  terminating  in  171,  for 
Adam  they  pronounced  Adan.     Adana,  an  ancient  city 

•  Lex.,  p.  5.  7  Anacalypsis,  v.  i.  p.  420. 

»  Lex.,  p.  115.  9  Ibid. 
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of  Cilicia,  built  by  the  Syrians,  was  called  in  memory 
of  the  first  man,  Adam\'' 

And  the  circumstance  of  a  city  having  been  so  called 
is  an  additional  proof  that  Adam  is  the  same  as  Adan^ 
and  consequently  with  the  common  ending,  o«,  as  Adanos, 
But  this  Adanos  is  precisely  equal  to  Adonis,  and,  as 
every  one  admits,  Adonis  cannot  differ  from  Adoni.  Thus 
Parkhurst :  "  Don,  a  ruler,  a  director,  a  lord,  spoken  of 
God  or  man ;  as  a  noun  with  a  formative  €t  and  I  both, 
Adoni,     Hence  the  idol  Adonis  had  his  name*/' 

We  have  already  shown  how  the  radical  part  of  this 
word,  that  is,  don,  may  mean  either  Ai^A  or  lota,  it  being 
equal  to  not  only  the  Saxon  of  Aill,  dun  or  dune,  but 
also  to  the  English  word  down  (hence  the  hills  in  England 
called  the  downs) ;  and  from  this  it  must  signify  both 
Aeaven  and  eariA,  and  be  equal  in  meaning  to  AigA  and 
low.  Hence  any  mortal  named  Adanos,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  Adamus,  was  believed  to  have  been  made  of 
earth ;  and  if  this  word  Adanos  happened  at  the  time  to 
name  the  Deity — as  it  appears  to  have  done — then  the 
belief  was  suggested  that  the  earthly  being  Adanos,  or 
Saturn,  was  made  by  Adanos,  Adonis,  or  Adoni,  the 
Divine  Being.  But  Adanos  is  said  to  have  beeti  the  son 
of  heaven  and  earth;  that  is  to  say,  heaven  was  his 
father,  and  earth  his  mother.  But  this  is  exactly  the  same 
stor}'' ;  for  every  word  meaning  the  heavens  must,  as  we 
already  shown,  have  been  once  a  name  of  the  sun,  and 
consequently  of  God.  And  as  to  the  earth  being  his 
mother,  this  too  is  signified  by  the  dam  of  Adam,  for  a 
dam  is  a  motAer ;  and  when  we  read  dam  after  the  Hebrew 
manner  from  right  to  left,  we  shall  have  the  mad  of 
madre,  and  which  mad  is  also  equal  to  the  mat  of  the 

^  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  b.  ii.  chap.  1.  '  Lex.«  p.  116. 
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liatin  tnutef  and  th6  moth  of  mother ^  not  to  mention  other 
forms  of  equal  value.  And  what  do  we  see  in  the  am  of 
dam  but  the  Hebrew  of  mother ^  and  when  read  as  in 
Hebrew,  the  ma  of  naamma.  In  am  we  see  also  an  inflection 
of  the  verb  to  he^  a  word  expressive  of  life;  and  Eve 
was,  we  are  told,  'Hhe  mother  of  all  living. '''  In 
the  €£/i  of  et/At,  and  the  urn  of  its  Latin  equivalent  %um^ 
we  have  but  other  forms  of  our  English  am.  And  as  the 
Latin  Vd  is  the  Sanskrit  Wy  it  follows  that  am  is  the  same 
ad  atOy  and  as  double  X>  (^)  is  reducible  to  a  single  ^, 
aw  cannot  differ  from  av^  nor  av  from  the  Ev  of  Eve, 

But  is  not  this  ar,  I  may  be  asked,  the  same  as  ah  ? 
Certainly  it  is.  Hence  amoug  the  different  words  for 
wai>er  {eau)  given  by  M.  Littre  we  see  not  only  JEve  but 
4ki  also.  And  as  the  name  Uve  means  life  or  living,  we 
must  consider  ab  as  ba,  and  ba  as  the  verb  be,  which  is 
also  expressive  of  tife  or  existence,  Hwe  is  also  among 
M.  Littre's  words  for  water y  and  is  therefore  equal  to  Eve  ; 
and  as  a  single  U  is,  as  every  one  must  know,  frequently 
used  for  I  (witness  vea«^  and  Tea/,  fawcon  and  fa/con,  &c.), 
such  a  word  as  ewe  cannot  differ  from  elle  any  more  than 
the  Scotch  word  aw  can  differ  from  its  English  equivalent 
all;  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  admit  that  ewe  is 
tlie  same  as  elle,  and  as  elle  is  the  French  of  she,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ewe  or  femule  sheep  was  named  after  its 
sex,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  Eve  has  also  the 
meaning  of  she ;  and  is  not  this  beautifully  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  this  English  pronoun  she  is  rendered  into 
Sanskrit  by  Iva^  ? 

But  as  the  W  of  the  word  ewe  cannot  differ  from  ?W, 
as  Sanskrit  scholars  admit,  it  follows  that  ewe  is  equal  to 
erne,  and  that  this  word  might  have  therefore  served  to 

s  Gen.  iii.  20.  ^  See  Asiatic  Eesearcbes,  vol.  v.  p.  247. 
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signify  Eve.     This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage   which   I   transcribe   from   Richardson^s    great 
dictionary  : — ^^  An  ^»2(?-Christian,  or  ^^«- Christian,  is  a 
fellow-Christian,  an  equal  Christian/'     This  affords  very 
plain  proof  that  Eve  is  equal  to  eme^  for  even;  the  close  of 
day,  is  also  written  eve.     But  why  should  the  name  Eve 
have  such  a  meaning?     Because  it  means  oney  and  one 
means  even.     Thus  the  un  of  unus  was  first  written  vn^ 
which  with  vowels  supplied  gives  even^  and  the  French 
word  uni  means  even.     But  why  should  Eve  mean  one  ? 
For  the  same  reason  that  man  means  one^  for  homo  serves 
to  name  either  man  or  woman,  and  the  word  eve  means 
woman.     Thus   the  learned  Pasor  states   as  follows: — 
^ASdfjL,  nomen  Hfebraeum  proprium  primi  nostri  parentis. 
Est   etiam   appelativum,    et    valet    idem    quod    Aomo, 
tribuiturque    non    soliim    viro    sed    etiam    Jamina'^," 
In  Sanskrit  also  the  Qame  Adima  means  not  only  the 
first  male  but  even  th^  first  female^. 

Now  though  the  word  ewe  is  in  English  wholly 
feminine,  its  Latin  equivalent  ovis  is,  like  homOy  both 
masculine  and  feminine.  Hence  in  its  part  (w  we  see  a 
word  equal  to  the  ^y  of  Eva,  Eve,  But  why  should  Eve 
have  a  name  not  different  from  that  of  a  sheep  ?  Be- 
cause Eve  means  Hfe,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  a 
sheepy  because  its  flesh  serves  to  support  existence,  is 
signified  by  a  word  traceable  to  the  same  source,  that 
is,  to  life.  Hence  in  meaty  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  equal  not  only  to  wheat  but  also  to  the  vit  of  vitay 
we  see  a  form  not  different  from  the  mut  of  mutton  ;  and 
that  this  word  must  have  named  a  sheep  is  shown  by  its 
French  form  mouton,  which  has  this  meaning.  Such  a 
word  as  mutton  or  mouton  is  therefore  equal  to  such 

^  Lex.,  sub  voce,  ^  See  Abiat.  Bes.  and  Ana.,  vol.  i,,  p.  277. 
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assumed  forms  as  viton  or  meatouy  or  to  any  word  what- 
ever meaning  either  life  or  food.     Hence  if  we  give  to 
the  t  of  meat  its  form  I   (witness  langue  and  tongue)  we 
shall  have  mealy  and  meal  is  food.     Nor  can  meal  differ 
from  the  /at/X  of  \ir\KoVy  which  means  in  Greek  not  only 
a  sheejp  but  an  ajpjple  also,  and  an  apple  is  food,  and  it 
was,  we  are  assured,  by  the  eating  of  an  apple  that  Em 
"  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe/'     But 
as  Moses  did  not  any  more  than  Milton  write  under  the 
influence  of  divine  inspiration,  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
in  question  the  truth  of  so  strange  a  history,  and  to 
suspect  that  it  was  out  of  his  great  reverence  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word  he  was  led  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, for  it  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
meaning  or  rather  the  meanings  of  the  word  for  apple. 
According  to  Holyoke  IK  ah  is  the  Hebrew  of  apple^  and 
according  to  Parkhurst,  >1K  ahi  means  Jruits,    But  ab,  as 
we  have  abeady  shown,  cannot  differ  from  av,  nor  av 
from  the  Ev  of  Eva  or  Eve.     And  the  latter  authority  is 
of  opinion  that  UK  and,  which  is  still  but  a  different 
form  of  aby  must  on  several  occasions  specified  by  him^ 
mean  ''  the  evil  spirit  himself.'^     But    when  Eve    was 
tempted  by  the  serpent,  we  are  taught  to  believe  that 
the  serpent  was  the  devil.     Here  we  should  not  fail  to 
observe  that  in  Evey  evily  and  devil  we  have  radically  the 
same  word.     Even  the  English  word  apple  cannot  differ 
from  evUy  as  we  must  perceive  on  giving  to  the  V  of 
evil  its  form  jp  (witness  Ai;ril  and  Aj»ril)  as  evil  will  then 
become  epily  which,  from  6  being  equal  to  0,  and  0  to 
aiy  and  oi  to  dy  is  the  same  as  apil.     The  Welsh  of  apple 
being  aval  allows  us  to  see  still  more  clearly  that  the 
same  word  may  signify  both  evil  and  apple.     But  is  not 

7  Lex.,  p.  1. 
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the  Latin  malum  a  still  more  startling  instance^  since  it 
means  not  only  an  ap^ple  but  evil  and  wickedness  also. 
But  how  can  we  account  for  two  ideas  so  opposite  as 
apjole  and  evil  being  expressed  by  the  same  word  ?    It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  the  application  of  my 
principles.     Let   us    therefore   apply  them.     We    have 
often  shown  that  the  idea  one  was  called  after  the  sun, 
and  we  have  also  shown  that  such  a  word  as  one  may  be 
either  affirmative  or  negative.  It  is  a  negative  in  the  word 
unjust,  and  also  under  its  form  in  in  the  word  injustice. 
But  the  in  of  inhabitant  is  in  English  an  affirmative^ 
though  in  French  such  a  word  would  be  a  negative.    Jfo 
is  a  negative,  but  when  read  as  in  Hebrew  it  can  be 
either  affirmative  or  negative,  for  it  is  then  equal  to  on, 
the  well-known  name  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  locution  on 
dit,  it  is  also  an  affirmative ;  but  when  we  make  it  appear 
under  its  form  un,  and  use  it  as  a  prefix,  it  is  always  a 
negative.     Now  as  initial  consonants  have  vowels  under- 
stood before  them,  it  follows  that  the  mal  of  malum,  an 
apple,  is  for  imol,  and  here  the  im  is  not  a  negative  any 
more  than  it  is  in  improve,  but  an  affirmative,  and  it  has 
the  meaning  of  an  article  definite  or  indefinite,  for  it  is 
only  conventionally  that  such  an  article  may  stand  for 
the  or  d,  its  meaning  being  always  one. 

Now  as  al  in  Hebrew  means  both  the  true  God  and 
the  sun,  and  as  life  may  be  traced  to  either  of  these  ideas, 
and  food  to  life,  and  fruit  to  food,  we  thus  see  how  it 
happen^  that  the  mal  of  malum,  an  apple,  has  a  good 
meaning  since  it  is  but  another  word  for  food ;  but  when 
malum  means  evil,  its  mal,  which  is  still  equal  to  imal, 
is  for  un-al,  that  is,  no-al,  no  God,  no-sun,  and  conse- 
quently no-good  but  evil.  We  can  now  tell  why  eve 
means  the  close  of  day ;  we  see  that  in  this  case  it  is 
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a  negative  just  as  it  is  under  its  form  ah  in  absum,  and 
that  its  meaning  is  no-sun,  no  light. 

From  what  we  have  thus  far  seen  of  the  name  Hve  we 
can  account  for  several  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
the  person  so  called,  which  until  now  lay  wholly  beyond 
our  reach.  From  knowing  that  it  is  equal  to  emCy 
even,  we  see  that  it  must  be  also  equal  to  ame,  of 
which  the  root  am  is  the  Hebrew  of  mother,  and  in  which 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  m^  of  m^ter  and  the  mo  of 
mother ;  and  as  TJfl  is  the  Sanskrit  Wy  the  mo  of  mother 
cannot  differ  from  the  wo  of  woman,  by  which  we 
see  that  wo  should  now  be  taken  in  the  sense  oi female, 
and  that  from  man  having  the  meaning  of  one,  as  we 
have  shown  under  homo,  the  word  woman  should  be  ex- 
plained ^<^  female  one,  or  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
say  that  it  means  the  she-one,  for  wo  is  here  but  another 
word  for  Boe,  and  Bve  under  its  form  Iva  stands  in 
Sanskrit  for  she,  as  we  saw  farther  back.  And  as  we 
have  traced  wo  from  mo,  and  mo  from  am,  Hebrew  of 
mother,  we  see  that  wom^n  and  mother  have,  when  primarily 
considered,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  given  by  Armstrong  in  his  Gaelic 
dictionary :  "  A  Gael,  in  speaking  to  his  mother,  says, 
*  a  bhean  I  woman !  and  not  a  mahathair  I  mother ! ' " 
The  d  here  used  before  hhean  and  mahathair  is  in  Gaelic 
a  sign  of  the  vocative. 

Let  me  now  set  down,  as  it  were  at  random,  a  few 
other  circumstances  and  proofs  relating  to  Eve.  We 
have  seen  how  this  name  is  equal  to  erne,  as  in  the 
instance  an  ^m^-Christian ;  and  in  eme  what  do  we  see 
when  its  initial  vowel  is  aspirated  \i\Aifeme,  in  which  we 
have  the  fern  o{  femina,  a  woman.  And  this  fem  cannot 
differ  from  fom,  nor  fom  from  the  jpom  of  pomum,   an 

YOU  n.  Q 
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apple.  "We  have  therefore  in  femme  (French  of 
femina)  a  form  precisely  equal  to  pomme,  an  ojople. 
And  ihefo  of  ^efom  here  noticed  is  but  a  different  form 
of  the  wo  of  woman,  just  as  wo  is  but  a  different  form  of 
Eve,  And  as  wo  is  equal  to  w(?^,  so  is  fa  equal  to  foe; 
and  a  foe  is  an  adversary,  and  such  is,  say  the  learned,  the 
meaning  of  devil,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  not 
the  names  Eve,  devil,  and  evil,  radically  the  same  word  ? 

"When  farther  back  I  was  tracing  bean  to  its  original 
source  by  showing  it  to  be  equal  to  the  verb  to  he,  and 
to  signify  both  life  and  food,  and  that  its.  French  equiva- 
lent y2i;^  did  not  when  its  substitute  for  the  aspirate  was 
left  out  differ  from  the  name  Eve,  I  was  not  aware  that 
this  very  word  bean  was  the  Gaelic  of  woman.  And  how 
easily  now  we  can  account  for  the  same  word  signifying 
both  woman  and  bean,  which  it  was  not  possible  without 
the  knowledge  obtained  through  the  use  of  these  prin- 
ciples. But  as  a  bean  was  called  after  food,  and  food  after 
lite,  and  as  the  name  Eve  means  li/'e,  and  woman  also,  we 
thus  see  why  bean  and  woman  may  be  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  though  two  such  words  might,  from  roots 
different  in  form  though  not  in  meaning  being  used,  have 
had  not  so  much  as  one  letter  in  common. 

From  the  name  Eve  having  the  meaning  of  life,  we 
see  that  it  is  equal  to  the  verb  to  be,  and  that  this  verb 
might  consequently  replace  the  word  Eve,  And  this 
happens,  for  instead  of  saying  an  Eve  duke  or  an  Eve 
prince,  that  is,  a  woman  duke  or  a  woman  prince,  or,  which 
is  the  eame  thing,  n  female  duke  or  sl  female  prince,  do 
we  not  say  a  duchess,  a  princess,  the  ending  ess  of  such 
words  being  for  the  Latin  esse,  as  we  see  more  clearly  by 
the  French  equivalents  duch^Mtf  and  -pnncesse.  But  as 
tlie  initial  €  of  esse  is  equal  to  0,  it  follows  that  esse 
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cannot  differ  from  osaCy  which  is  allowed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  form  of  (?»,  Latin  of  hone  ;  and  this  will  account 
for  Adam's  saying  of  Eve  that  she  was  the  hone  of  his 
hones.  And  we  should  not  fail  to  observe  that  in  han^ 
which  is  the  Irish  of  woman^  we  have  a  form  not  different 
firom  honey  and  that  hean^  the  Gaelic  of  woman,  is  still  the 
same  word. 

When  we  now  write  Eve  thus,  oive  (and  it  must  have 
been  oncfe  so  written),  and  when  we  then  drop  the  0, 
instead  oi  Eve  we  shall  have  ive ;  which  when  its  I  is 
aspirated  and  its  aspirate  changed,  as  it  frequently  is  for 
Vj  ive  will  become  vive,  in  which  we  see  not  only  the 
radical  part  of  vivere,  to  lire,  but  also  a  form  exactly 
equal  to  wive,  that  is  wi/e.  This  will  account  for  the 
French  word /emme  having  the  meaning  of  both  woman 
and  wife. 

Now  according  to  three  learned  authorities — men  who 
saw  not  the  consequence  of  their  admissions — the  word 
Eve  means  a  serjpent.  Thus  Higgins  states  as  follows  : 
*' \V\\\  etie  or  Kvn  hiva,  or,  as  we  miscall  it,  Heva,  but 
correctly  Hiva,  was  the  name  of  Eve,  and  of  a  serpent®/' 

Another  writer  equally  uncoDscious  of  the  consequeuce 
of  his  admission,  observes  as  follows  respecting  Eva\ 
'^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  (and  Epiphanius  says  the 
same)  that  this  term  signified  a  serpent  if  pronounced 
with  a  proper  aspirate/' 

These  writers  never  suspected  that  it  was  from  the  two 
names  being  alike,  the  serpent  was  thought  to  have 
tempted  Eve. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  a  very  learned  minister  of  the 
Gospel  has  to  say  of  the  serpent. 

s  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DR.  ADAM  CLARKE  ON  THE  SERPENT. 

"  We  have  here  one  of  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most  important  narratives  in  the  whole  book  of  God.^^ 
And  a  little  lower  down  he  adds,  ^'  Here  is  a  great  mys- 
tery, and  I  may  appeal  to  all  persons  who  have  read  the 
various  comments  that  have  been  written  on  the  Mosaic 
account,  whether  they  have  ever  yet  been  satisfied  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  though  convinced  of  the  fact  itself. 
Who  icas  ihe  serpent!  Of  what  kind?  In  what  way 
did  he  seduce  the  first  happy  pair.  These  are  questions 
which  remain  yet  t-o  he  answered.  The  whole  account  is 
either  a  simple  narrative  offad^y  or  it  is  an  allegory.  If 
it  be  an  historical  relation,  its  literal  meaning  should  be 
sought  out ;  if  it  be  an  allegory,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  explain  it,  as  it  would  require  a  direct  revelation 
to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  it  should  be  understood, 
for  fanciful  illustrations  are  endless.  Believing  it  to  be 
a  simple  relation  of  facts  capable  of  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, I  sh;dl  take  it  up  on  this  ground,  and,  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  original  text,  endeavour  to  fix  the 
moiming,  and  show  the  propriety  and  consistency  of  the 
MiVs^aio  account  of  the  fall  of  man.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  account  is  found  in  the  question.  Who  was  the 
iat$tni  employed  in  the  seduction  of  our  first  parents  ? 
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**  The  word  in  the  text  which  we,  following'  the  Septua- 
gint,  translate  serpent ^  is  it'ni  nachash;  and  according 
to  Buxtorf  and  others,  has  three  meanings  in  Scripture. 
1.  It  signifies  to  view  or  observe  attentively,  to  divine  or 
uw  enchantments,  because  the  augurs  viewed  attentively 
the  flight  of  bird^^  the  entrails  of  beasts,  the  course  of 
the  clouds,  &c. ;  and  under  this  head  it  signifies  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  experience.  2.  It  signifies  brass,  brazen, 
and  is  translated  in  our  Bible  not  only  brass,  but  chains, 
fetters,  fetters  of  brass,  and  in  several  places  steel;  see 
2  Sam.  xxii.  35,  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  84;  and  in  one  place 
at  least,  filthiness  or  fornication,  Ezek.  xvi.  36.  3.  It 
signifies  a  serpent,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  determined. 
In  Job  xxvi.  13  it  seems  to  mean  the  whale  or  hippopo- 
tamus.  ^  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his 
hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent,'  nachash  bariach. 
K^baraeh  signifies  to  pass  on  or  pass  through,  and  beriach 
isused  for  a  bar  of  a  gate  or  door  that  passed  through  rings, 
&c.  the  idea  of  straightness  rather  than  crookedness  should 
be  attached  to  it  here ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  hippo- 
potamus, or  sea-horse,  is  intended  by  it. 

'^  In  Eccles.  x.  11,  the  creature  called  nachash,  of  what- 
ever sort,  is  compared  to  the  babbler  :  ^Surely  the  serpent 
{nachash)  will  bite  without  enchantment ;  and  a  babbler 
is  no  better.' 

*'  In  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  the  crocodile  or  alligator  seems  par- 
ticularly meant  by  the  original :  ^  In  that  day  the  Lord 
shall  punish  leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,'  &c.  And  in 
Isa.  Ixv.  the  same  creature  is  meant  as  in  Gen.  iii.  1,  for 
in  the  words,  ^And  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat,'  there 
is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  text  of  Moses.  In  Amos 
ix.  3,  the  crocodile  is  evidently  intended :  ^Though  they 
be  hid  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence  will  I  command  the 
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serpent  {hannachash) ,  and  he  shall  bite  them/  No  person 
can  suppose  that  any  of  the  snake  or  serpent  kind  can  he 
intended  here ;  and  we  see  from  the  various  acceptations 
of  the  word,  and  the  different  senses  which  it  bears  in 
various  places  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  sort  of  general  term  confined  to  no  one  sense. 
Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  root  accurately, 
to  see  if  the  ideal  meaning  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  animal  intended  in  the  text.  We  have  already  seen 
that  nachash  signifies  to  view  attentively,  to  acquire  know- 
ledge  or  eaperience  by  attentive  observation;  so  nicAasiti, 
Gen.  XXX.  27,  ^  I  have  learned  by  experience;*  and  this 
seems  to  be  its  most  general  meaning  in  the  Bible.  The 
original  word  is  by  the  Septuagint  translated  o<^t9,  a  ser- 
pent, not  because  this  was  \\j&  fixed  determinate  meaning 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  because  it  was  the  best  that 
occurred  to  the  translators ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  given  themselves  much  trouble  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  for  they  have  rendered  the  word 
as  variously  as  our  translators  have  done,  or  rather  our 
translators  have  followed  them,  as  they  give  nearly  the 
same  significations  found  in  the  Septuagint :  hence  we 
find  that  o^i?  is  as  frequently  used  by  them  as  serpent, 
its  supposed  literal  meaning,  is  used  in  our  version.  And 
the  New  Testament  writers,  who  seldom  quote  the  Old 
Testament  but  from  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  often 
do  not  change  even  a  word  in  their  quotations,  copy  this 
version  in  the  use  of  this  word.  From  the  Septuagint, 
therefore,  we  can  expect  no  light,  nor  indeed  from  any 
other  of  the  ancient  versions,  which  are  all  subsequent  to 
the  Septuagint,  and  some  of  them  actually  made  from  it. 
In  all  this  uncertainty  it  is  natural  for  a  serious  inquirer 
alter  truth  to  look  every  where  for  information.    And  in 
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8ucli  an  inquiry  the  Arabic  may  be  expected  to  afford 
some  help,  from  its  great  similarity  to  the  Hebrew. 

^*  A  root  in  this  language,  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
text,  seems  to  cast  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 
Chanas  or  khanasa  signifies  he  departed,  drew  off,  lay  hid, 
sedticed,  slunk  away;  from  this  root  came  aknas,  khanasa, 
and  khanoos,  which  all  signify  an   ape,  or  satyrus,  or 
any  creature  of  the  simia  or  ape  genus.      It  is  very 
remarkable  also,  that  from  the  same  root  comes  khanas, 
the  Devil,  which  appellative  he  bears  from  the  meaning 
oi khanasa,  he  drew  off,  seduced,  &c.,  because  he  draws  men 
off  from  righteousness,  seduces  them  from  their  obedience 
to  God,  &c.,  &c..    See  Golius,  sub  voce.    Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  Devil  and  the  ape  should  have  the  same  name, 
derived  from  the  same  root,  and  that  root  so  very  similar 
to  the  word  in  the  text.     But  let  us  return  and  consider 
what  is  said  of  the  creature  in  question.     Now  the  nachash 
was  more  subtle,  Dny  arum  \orum\,  more  wise,  cunning 
or  prudent,  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord 
God  had  made.     In  this  account  we  find,  1.  That  what- 
ever this  nachash  was,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  all  inferior 
animals   for  wisdom    and   understanding.     2.  That  he 
walked  erect,  for  this  is  necessarily  implied  in  his  punish- 
ment,— on  thy  belly  (that  is,  on  all  fours)  shall  thou  go. 
8.  That  he  was  endued  with  the  gift  of  speech,  for  a  con- 
versation is  here  related  between  him  and  the  woman. 
4.  That  he  was  also  endued  with  the  gift  of  reason,  for 
we  find  him  reasoning  and  disputing  with  Eve.     5.  That 
these  things  were  common  to  this  creature,  the  woman  no 
doubt  having  often  seen  him  walk  erect,  talk  and  reason, 
and  therefore  she  testifies  no  kind  of  surprise  when  he 
accosts  her  in  the  language  related  in  the  text;    and 
indeed  fxom  the  manner  in  which  this  is  introduced  it 
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appears  to  be  only  a  part  of  a  conversation  that  liad 
passed  between  them  on  the  occasion  :  ''  Yea,  hath  Grod 
saiQ^    ocC*  •  •  •  •  • 

'^  Now  I  apprehend  that  none  of  these  things  can  be 
spoken  of  a  serpent  of  any  species.     1.  None  of  them 
ever  did  or  ever  can  walk  erect.     The  tales  we  have  had 
of  two-footed  and  four-footed   serpents  are  justly  ex- 
ploded  by  every  judicious  naturalist,  and   are  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit.     The  very  name  serpent  comes  from 
serpo,  to  creep,  and  therefore  to  such  it  could  be  neither 
curse  nor  punishment  to  go  on  their  bellies,  that  is,  to 
creep  on  as  they  had  done  from  their  creation,  and  must 
do  while  their  race  endures.     2.  They  have  no  organs 
for  speech,  or  any  kind  of  articulate  sound ;  they  can  only 
hiss,  .  .  .  God  did  not  qualify  this  creature  with  speech 
for  the  occasion.     On  the  contrary,  the  text  intimates 
that  speech  and  reason  were  natural  to  the  nachash.    Nor 
can  I  find  that  the  serpentine  genus  are  remarkable  for 
intelligence.     It  is  true  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  but  I  cannot  see  on  what  it  is 
founded,  except  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  question, 
where  the  nachash  which  we  translate  serpent,  following 
the  Septuagint,  shows  so  much  intelligence  and  cunning- 
All  these  things  considered  we  are  obliged  to  seek  foi 
some  other  word  to  designate  the  nachash  in  the  te:^^ 
than  the  word  serpent,  which  on  every  view  of  the  s\i^" 
ject  appears  to  me  inefficient  and  inapplicable.     We  hgi»^® 
seen  above  that  khanas,  akhnas,  and  khanoos,  signify"  * 
creature  of  the  ape  or  satyrus  kind.     We  have  seen  tl3-a^ 
the  meaning  of  the  root  is,  he  lay  hid,  seduced,  slt^^^ 
away,  &c. ;  and  that  khanas  means  the  devil.     It  th^^"^ 
fore  appears  to  me  that  a  creature  of  the  ape  or  auro^'^^' 
outang  kind  is  here  intended.     Such  a  creature  ansv^^^s 
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every  part  of  the  description  in  the  text.  The  subtlety, 
nning,  endlessly- varied  pranks  and  tricks  of  these 
eatures  show  them,  even  now,  to  be  more  subtle  and 
telligent  than  any  other  creature,  man  alone  excepted, 
jing  obliged  now  to  walk  on  all  fours,  and  gather 
3d  from  the  ground,  they  are  literally  obliged  to  eat  the 
st;  and  though  exceedingly  cunning  and  careful  in  a 
riety  of  instances  to  separate  that  part  which  is  whole- 
me  and  proper  for  food  from  that  which  is  not  so,  in 
e  article  of  cleanliness  they  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  pro- 
iety/'  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  further  supposes  that  crea- 
res  of  this  kind  had  once  the  use  of  speech,  and  of 
\nch  they  were  deprived  "  at  the  fall  as  a  part  of  their 
inishment/' 

The  Doctor  concludes  by  stating  as  follows :  "  I  have 
)ent  the  longer  time  on  this  subject,  1.  because  it  is 
iceedingly  obscure ;  2.  because  no  interpretation  hitherto 
iven  of  it  has  aflPorded  me  the  smallest  satisfaction ;  3. 
ecause  I  think  the  above  mode  of  accounting  for  every 
art  of  the  whole  transaction  is  consistent  and  satisfac- 
>iy,  and  in  my  opinion  removes  many  embarrassments, 
ttd  solves  the  chief  difficulties.  I  think  it  can  be  no 
>Iid  objection  to  the  above  mode  of  solution  that  Satan 
^  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament  is  called  the 
rpent,  the  serpent  that  deceived  Eve  by  his  subtlety, 
le  old  serpent,  &c.,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
ew  Testament  writers  have  borrowed  the  word  from 
^e  Septuagint,  and  the  Septuagint  themselves  use  it  in 
Vast  variety  and  latitude  of  meaning  ;  and  surely  the 
^ang-outung  is  as  likely  to  be  the  animal  in  question 
'  W3  nachash  and  o0t9  o^his  are  likely  to  mean  at 
ice  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  a  hippopotamus,  fornication,  a 
<^'\n,  a  pair  of  fetters,  a  piece  of  brass,  a  piece  of  steel. 
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a  conjuror f  for  we  have  seen  above  tliat  all  these  are 
acceptations  of  the  origmal  word.  Besides  the  New 
Testament  writers  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  animator 
instrument  used  on  the  occasion^  and  speak  only  of  Satan 
himself  as  the  cause  of  the  transgression^  and  the  instra- 
ment  of  all  evil/' 

It  will  be  now  necessary  to  bear  well  in  mind  that 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  concludes  with  saying :  "  I  have  spent 
the  longer  time  on  this  subject^  1.  because  it  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure;  2.  because  no  interpretation  hitherto 
given  of  it  has  afibrded  me  the  smallest  satisfaction ;  3. 
because  I  think  the  above  mode  of  accounting  for  every 
part  of  the  whole  transaction  is  consistent  and  satis- 
factory,  and  in  my  opinion  removes  many  embarrass- 
ments, and  solves  the  chief  difficulties.'' 

This  improvement  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
substitution  of  a  monkey  for  the  serpent  that  tempted 
Eve ;  but,  however  happy  and  ingenious  this  discoveiy 
may  be  considered  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  numerous 
admirers,  it  only  "  removes,"  in  his  own  words,  "  fwty 
embarrassments,  and  solves  the  CiJi^/*  difficulties  "  of  the 
subject ;  which  is  clearly  telling  us  that  it  does  not  re- 
move all  the  embarrassments  and  all  the  difficulties  witL 
which  ^^  this  great  mystery,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  surrounded. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  further  inquiry,  and  to  this  no 
lover  of  either  truth  or  religion  can  object ;  for  how  can 
he  possibly  do  so  when  he  is  told  by  so  high  an  authorily 
as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  that  the  subject  is  ^'  exceeding^' 
obscure,"  and  that  "  no  interpretation  hitherto  given  of 
it  has  affi)rded "  this  enlightened  divine  ''  the  smallest 
satisfaction  "  ? 

And  though  the  result  of  this  inquiry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  calculated  to  disturb  certain  very  old  opinions, 
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jret  no  truly  religious  mind  can  object  to  it  on  this 
^ound^  or  find  fault  with  its  author  for  making  it  known. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  alteration  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  not  only  all  pre- 
jeding  commentators  of  the  Bible,  but  even  to  those  of 
iihe  Evangelists  themselves,  who,  whenever  they  allude 
k>  the  animal  that  tempted  Eve,  speak  of  it  as  a  serpent, 
md  not  as  an  ape  or  a  monkey ;  yet  so  great  a  mass  of 
>pposing  authority  could  not  induce  the  Doctor  to  turn 
iside  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  as  a  minister 
)f  God.  And  so  should  it  ever  be  :  that  is,  we  should 
5ver,  no  matter  by  whom  we  are  opposed  or  what  the 
^nsequence  may  be,  tell  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
md  especially  in  matters  of  religion  and  science. 

Nachash  is,  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  name 
of  the  creature  that  tempted  Eve.     This  name  is  repre- 
sented in  Hebrew  by  these  three  signs  tt?n3  nhs,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  equal  to  the  seven  signs  composing  nachash. 
Now,  no  one  perceives  the  least  resemblance  between  this 
word  and  one  in  English  of  similar  import,  and  yet  there 
is  such  a  word.    Its  radical  part  nach  is  as  equal  to  nak  as 
Ifeach  is  to  break;  and  as  there  is  a  euphonical  tendency 
to  sound  an  S  before  U,  as  we  have  shown  several  times, 
^naky  which  is  equal  to  the  nock  of  nachashy  is  the  same 
w  inak,  and  snak  is  snakcy  and  a  snake  is  a  serpent.    This 
etymology  has  been  already  given  in  this  work  * .    Nachash 
M  therefore  equal  to  snake-ashy  that  is,  snake-ish,  which,  if 
there  were  such  a  word  in  English,  would  pass  for  a  diminu- 
tive of  make.   But  the  root  of  this  word  is  ak,  and  this  root 
cwrnot  differ  from  any  other  except  conventionally..  One 
by  which  it  must  have  been  often  replaced  isag — witness 
partake  wApartage — and  this  root  ag  must  as  well  as  ak 

1  Vol.  L  p.  129. 
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have  served  as  a  name  for  the  serpent  long  previous  to 
such  a  form  as  nachash  or  snake.     This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  following  from  Higgins : — ^^  The   head  of  the 
Serpent  Temple  at  Abury  is  called  Hack-pen.     This  is 
evidently  the  Pen  head,  and  Hag,  the  old  English  word 
for  serpent^  "  When  we  therefore  drop  the  aspirate  of  ^3^ 
we  get  ag ;  but  if  we  replace  the  aspirate  by  its  common 
substitute  S,  hag  will  become  sag,  in  which  we  see  the  sag 
of  sagax,  sage,  wise,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  has 
passed  into  a  proverb;  but  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says  he  can- 
not see  upon  what  this  proverb  is  founded,  nor  can  any  one 
else,  except  such  a  person  as  can  be  brought  to  believe  in 
the  truth  of  these  principles,  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  proverb  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  word  for  serpent  and  the  one  meaning 
wise  happened  to  be  alike,  as  we  have  just  shown  by  the 
word  hag,  of  which  the  root  ag  cannot  differ  from  the  ach 
of  the  nc(^ch  of  nachash.     But  how  is  the  nachash  rendered 
into  Greek  ?     The  Septuagint  represent  it  by  o^t?,  of 
which  oph  is  the  root,  and  when  this  oph  is  aspirated,  and 
the  aspirate  replaced,  as  in  hag,  by  its  substitute  5;  we 
shall  instead  of  oph  ge£  the  soph  of  sopJios,  Greek  of  w'ue. 
The   serpent  could   not   therefore   escape  having  been 
thought  a  very  wise  animal,  however  foolish  by  nature  he 
might  have  been.     Nor  is  this  meaning  of  the  creature's 
name  in  any  way  opposed  to  one  of  the  explanation^ 
given  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  of  the  word  nachash,  ani 
which  is   "to   acquire  knowledge   by  experience ;^^  fof 
to  acquire  knowledge,  in  no  matter  what  way,  is  to  be- 
come wise.   Here,  too,  we  should  observe  that  such  a  form 
as  soph  is  precisely  like  the  sap  of  sapere  to  know,  nor  less 
so  to  the  sav  of  its  French  equivalent  savoir.     And  that 

s  Anacalypsis,  yoI.  1.  p.  518. 
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the  roots^of  these  words^  that  is  ophy  ap^  and  av,  are  each 
of  them  equal  to  the  ach  oinachasA  is  made  evident  by  the 
participle  present  of  savoir  being  sacJianty  and  which  does 
not  differ  from  savant  but  by  the  latter  being  used  as  a 
noun.  This  serves  to  show  that  the  ach  of  nachash  cannot 
differ  from  av  any  more  than  sachant  can  from  savant. 

Here,  too,  we  see  why  the  serpent  has  in  all  times  been 

regarded  as  a  saviour;  we  see  that  the  animal  is  indebted 

to  his  name  for  so  great  an  honour.     Thus  epiroy  and  its 

Latin  form  serpo,  of  which  the  meaning  is  to  creep,  are 

allowed  to  be  the  same  as  the  serp  of  serpent ;  and  as 

9erpo  cannot  differ  from  servo,  to  save,  this  accounts  for 

the  serpent  having  been  revered  as  a  saviour.     It  is  also 

evident  that  the  serv  of  servo  cannot  differ  from  sarv, 

nor  sarv  from   the  salv  of  salvator,   which   means   a 

saviour.     And  though  this  is  fully  explained  in  this 

work',  there  is  one  important  circumstance  relating  to 

the  serpent  which  I  did  not  then  explain.     The  sun  was, 

as  the  learned  now  admit,  known  in  ancient  times  by  the 

name  of  saviour.     But,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  etymology 

of  the  Trinity,  the  same  word  may  signify  both  high  and 

fow,  and  consequently  the  sun  and  no  sun  ;  in  other  words, 

the  saviour  and  the  destroyer.     The  serpent^s  name  may 

have  therefore  often  had  a  bad  meaning  as  well  as  a 

good  one.   Sbter  {Scorijp),  the  Greek  of  saviour,  does  not 

differ  but  conventionally  from  Satan.     This  will  account 

for  some  people  having  worshipped  the  devil,  as  it  will 

•   for  others  having  represented  him  white,  which  idea  is 

traceable  to  the  sun;   even  this  bright  luminary  has 

been  made  black,  which  arose  from  its  appearing  to  have 

had  then  a  negative  meaning,  and  for  the  reverence  paid 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  Word. 

s  Vol.  i.  pp.  129, 130, 132. 
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And  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  w^s  a  firm 
believer  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Word,  I  beg  to  give  here 
a  very  plain  instance  from  Cruden's  Concordance,  v^here 
I  find  the  following : — ^^  Among  other  kinds  of  serpents 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  those  fiery,  fiying  serpents, 
that  made  so  great  a  destruction  among  the  Israelites, 
and  were  the  death  of  so  many  people  in  the  desert. 
Num.  xxi.  6.     The  Hebrew  word  here  used  for  serpent 
is  saraph,  which  properly  signifies  to  burn;   and  it  is 
thought  this  name  was  given  to  it,  either  because  of  its 
colour,  or  because   of  that   heat   and   thirst  which  it 
creates  by  its  biting.     It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make  the  brazen  serpent,  or  the 
figure  of  the  serpent,  saraph,  and  to  raise  it  upon  a  pole, 
that  the  people  who  were  bit  by  the  serpents,  by  looking^ 
upon  this  image,  might  be  presently  healed.     Moses  did 
so  j  and  the  event  was  answerable  to  this  promise.^' 

The  word  for  serpenty  here  named  saraph,  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  serv  of  servo^  to  save,  and  which  we  have 
shown  not  to  difier  from  the  salv  of  salvator.  It  may 
very  well  signify  to  burn  as  Cruden  states,  and  which 
also  corresponds  with  the  meaning  given  of  it  by  Park- 
hurst  ;  for  as  the  sun  was  called  a  saviour,  and  as  this 
orb  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of  fire,  the  saraph  may 
have  been  very  well  named  after  the  verb  to  burn.  But 
the  meaning  given  to  the  name  of  this  serpent  by 
Moses  was  not  significant  of  burning,  but  of  saving  or 
healing.  But  why  did  Moses  order  the  serpent  to  be 
made  o(  brass?  It  was  not  because  brass  meant  to  save 
or  to  ieal,  but  because  it  seemed  to  have  this  meaning. 
And  whv  should  this  be  ?  Because  brass  was  called  after 
brightness y  and  brightness  v&j&c  the  sun;  so  that  from  the 
sun  having  been  worshipped  as  a  saviour,  the  idea  brass 
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was  signified  by  a  word  meaning  to  heal  or  to  9avey  though 
not  called  after  such  an  idea.     And  when  we  reduce  the 
double  B  in  hra^B  to  a  single  one^  and  then  read  as  in 
Hebrew,  we  shall  have  mrh^  and  sarh  cannot  differ  from 
%arVy  nor  saro  from  the  Berv  of  servo ^  to  save.     And  that 
there  should  be  only  one  S  in  hrass  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  gives  hra%  as  its  Saxon  equivalent.     From 
the  same  authority  I  learn  that  in  the  Welsh  tongue, 
which,  according  to  some  learned  men,  contains,  like 
Irish,  a  great  many  Hebrew  words,  the  word  for  brass 
ispreSy  andjor^*,  when  read  from  right  to  left,  gives  the 
serp  of  serpent,  without  submitting  it  to  the  least  change. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  does  not,  therefore,  mistake  when  he 
numbers  among  the  several  meanings  of  nachash  that 
of  hrass.     But  does  he  not  also  number  steel?  He  does; 
and  this  metal  was,  no  doubt,  named  also  with  reference 
to  its  brightness  when  compared  with  iron.    Steel  highly 
polished  reflects  like  a  looking-glass.     And  as  to  the 
root  of  this  word  in  English,  which  is  eel,  it  happens  to 
be  the  name  of  a  serpent,  Dr.  Johnson^s  definition  of  it 
being  *'  a  serpentine  slimy  fish.'^   According  to  M.  Littre, 
the  eel  (anguille)  has  not  only  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
but  its  Italian  anguilla  is,  according  to  this  authority,  the 
diminutive  of  the  Latin  anguis,  a  serpent.     If  we  now 
icgard  the  an  of  anguis  as  only  an  article  that  coalesced 
^ith  its  noun  guis,  and  if  we    remark  that  the  gu  of 
^w  cannot  differ  from  W  any  more  than  the  Gu  of 
^illaume  can   from  the    W  oi  William,  we   shall  in- 
stead of  guis  obtain  the  wis  of  wisdom;  and  as  the  tvis 
of  wisdom  is  for  wise,  we   see  that  unguis  or  guis-an 
may  be   said  to  mean  the  wise-one.     This  etymology 
snggests  another.     The  wis  of  wisdom  is  here  for  wit, 
And  as  foUj  when  its  I  receives  the  nasal  sound,  becomes 
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tointy  and  as  wint  is  for  wind  {spirUns),  and  as  wind  is, 
when  its  W  takes  its  form  of  THy  equal  to  mind,  a  similar 
result  may  be  obtained  by  the  analyzing  of  the  ms  of 
wisdom :   thus  by  giving  to  its  W  its  form  171,  and  to 
its  I  its  nasal  sounds  we  shall  obtain  mins,  and  mins  can- 
not differ  from  mens,  the  mind.     But  why  is  it  not  mins 
instead  of  m^ns  ?   It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  why.     Mins, 
we  know,  must  have  once  been  moins,  0  being  always 
understood  with  %,  and  when  this  0  was  dropped  I  re- 
mained; but  when  the  I  instead  of  the  0  was  dropped, 
mx)ins  became  mons,  and  when  0  took  its  form  of  ^  as 
it  does  very  often,  mons  became  mens. 

These  etymologies  suggest  still  another.  The  wis  of 
wisdom  has  0  understood  with  its  I,  and  it  is  therefore 
equal  to  wois,  which  cannot  differ  from  vols,  nor  vm 
from  vox,  nor  vox  from  voice,  and  the  voice  is  a  breath,  is 
a  wind,  a  spiritus,  so  that  it  does  not  differ  from  mind, 
though  the  meaning  is  somewhat  different,  is  even  very 
different,  yet  the  source  is  the  same. 

But  how  is  the  Greek  of  voice,  ^(dvtj,  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  By  observing  that  its  ^  does  but  replace  the  aspi- 
rate h,  and  that  from  all  the  substitutes  of  the  aspirate 
being  equal  to  one  another,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
from  amongst  them  the  one  that  will  suit  our  purpose 
best;  that   is,  the   one  which  will  make   good   sense. 
Now  the  root  of  ^covr)  is  a)v,  because  the  <f>  being  left 
out,  and  because  the  rj  at  the  end  being  only  a  common 
suffix,  is  consequently  not  to  be  counted.     Let  us  now 
observe  that  cop,  this  root  of  ifnopi],  is  equal  to  oon  in 
Roman  characters,  the  omega  being  for  double  0.    Nowr 
the  best  representative  for  the  <^  of  (jxovrj  appears  to  be  5, 
for  oon  will  by  this  means  become  soon,  and  soon  is  by 
contraction  the  same  as  son,  in  which  we  see  the  radical 
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part  of  sofiugy  and  the  French  son,  and  as  sonus  and  son 
have  each  the  meaning  of  sound ,  this  makes  good  sense, 
for  the  voice  is  a  sound.     Nor  do  we  fail  to  discover 
among  these  forms  the  Greek  of  spiritus  or  mind,  for 
when  we  read  soon  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  we  get 
%QOS  (1/009).  which  is  the  Greek  of  mind  or  spiritus, 
...  Let  us   now  take  notice  of  some  words  for  serpent. 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a  worm  is  a  serpent,  his  defi- 
nition of  it  being  "  a  small  harmless  serpent  that  lives 
in  the  earth/'     But  why  does  not  this  English  word 
foorm  signify  knowledge  of  some  kind  or  other,  since, 
according  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  Hebrew  nachash  has 
for  one  of  its  meanings  *'  to  become  wise  ?  ^'    But  it  may 
have  once  had  some  such  meaning,  since  it  has  this 
meaning  still  in   Hebrew.      Thus  Parkhurst   refersto 
several  places  in  Scripture   where   the    word  for  worm. 
means  quick-witted,  cunning,  subtle,  sharp,  and  tells  us  to 
compare  those  places  with  Genesis  iii.,  which  opens  with 
*'  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field.''     By  which  we  see  that  he  compares  the  craftiness 
of  the  worm  to  that  of  the  serpent.     The  Hebrew  of  worm 
is  Xyy^  orm,  which  by  means  of  the  aspirate  became  worm, 
iuid  whence,  as  Parkhurst  shows,  comes  the  Latin  vermis 
and  vermin  in  English.     And  as  0  and  Tlfh  interchange  in 
Hebrew,  bria,  fat,  being  in  this  tongue  written   also 
mriay  it  follows  that  the  verm  of  vermis  or  vermin  cannot 
differ  from  the  verb  of  verbum  any  more  than  it  can  from 
verdy  which  is  the  same  as  word,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
very  simple  belief  that  the  serpent  could  speak,  and  that 
it  did  converse  with  Eve,     And  though  we  are  now  in 
the  nineteenth   century,  there  are  still  persons  to  be 
found  who  entertain  so  strange  an  opinion.     But  serpents 
have,  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  justly  observes,  '^  no  organs 
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for   speech   or  any  kind  of  articulate  sound;  they  can 
only  hiss/' 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  such  a  form  as 
verm  or  worm  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  verb  or  wordy 
for  neither  the  erp  of  the  Greek  kpitto,  nor  of  the  Latin 
serpOy  can  differ  from  verpy  nor  verp  from  the  verb  of  ver^ 
bxim;  for  the  aspirate  of  the  Greek  ^^rp<?,  though  repre- 
sented by  the  5  of  serpo  might  as  well  have  been  repre- 
sented  by  X)y  all  the  substitutes  of  this  sign  being  equal 
to  one  another.  And  it  was  no  doubt  from  the  aspirate 
having  been  often  replaced  by  X)y  the  belief  first  arose 
that  serpents  had  at  the  creation  the  faculty  of  speech. 
And  what  can  show  more  clearly  that  letters  do  often 
change  places  than  this  erp  we  are  now  noticing,  for 
when  its  ^  falls  behind  its  T^  we  shall  get  the  rep  of  rep^ 
tile.  In  this  rep  we  can  perceive  something  else.  When 
read  after  the  Hebrew  manner  it  is  per^  and  per  cannot 
differ  from  the  par  of  parole,  nor  par  from  the  bar  of 
debar y  which  is  the  Hebrew  oi parole  ;  and  this  is  as  plain 
as  that  in  debar  we  have  barde,  and  consequently,  from 
the  identity  of  6  and  Wy  warde,  that  is,  word.  It  was 
in  this  way,  while  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  that 
its  letters  and  terms  were  made  to  change  their  positions 
in  order  to  obtain  different  acceptations.  The  ancient 
cabalists  must  have  been  wonderfully  clever  in  their 
arranging  and  interpreting  of  words.  Witness  their  find- 
ing in  three  verses  of  the  Bible  about  as  many  names  of 
the  Deity  as  these  verses  contain  syllables.  But  so  it  ought 
to  be,  for  syllables  are  the  roots  of  language,  and  as  they 
have  grown  out  of  one  root  and  out  of  one  another,  they 
are  consequently  but  so  many  names  of  the  sun,  then  the 
type  of  the  true  God ;  and  as  the  wise  men  of  ancient 
times  could  see  only  one  sun^they  could  not, for  the  same 
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Reason  see  more  than  one  God.  But  these  were  only  the 
very  wise  men,  for  such  as  saw  in  every  root  a  name  of 
the  sun  were  led  to  believe  that  there  were  as  many  Grods 
in  heaven  as  there  were  words  in  their  language.  That 
which  confirmed  the  very  wise  men  the  more  in  their 
belief  appears  to  have  been  the  additional  circumstance 
that  there  was  not  only  one  sun  to  be  seen,  but  that  its 
name  meant  one,  and  that  this  word  must,  in  common 
with  all  words,  have  emanated  from  the  sun,  which  was 
then  revered  as  God,  and  God  as  the  origin  of  the 
Word. 

The  serpent  was  also  condemned  to  eat  dud  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  though  he  has  not  yet  been  known  to 
eat  so  much  as  one  mouthful  of  it.  We  may  therefore 
safely  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  from  the  name  of 
the  serpent  and  that  of  dust  being  alike  at  the  time  this 
belief  began  to  prevail,  that  an  idea  so  wholly  destitute 
of  truth  and  reason  arose.  It  has  been  urged  that 
343  he  picks  up  his  food  from  off  the  ground,  he  must 
often  swallow  grains  of  dust  with  it.  But  so  do  all 
animals  swallow  grains  of  dust,  man  himself  not  ex- 
cepted, even  when  the  food  has  come  from  trees  instead 
of  the  ground.  But  are  there,  I  may  be  asked,  any  two 
words  so  much  alike  as  to  signify  both  serpent  and  dust  ? 
There  are  two  such  words ;  witness  nachash,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  same  as  the  snak  of  snake ;  and 
what  is  snakf  when  read  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  but 
kanSy  that  is,  kanis,  which  cannot  differ  from  konis 
(a»i/^9),  and  this  happens  to  be  the  Greek  of  dust.  Nor 
can  it  differ  from  the  Arabic  word  kanis^  which  according 
to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  the  word  for  devil  in  Arabic, 
and  Hebrew  is  aUowed  to  be  radically  the  same  language. 
But  as  dust  is  traceable  to  the  earth,  and  consequently 
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to  hwness,  after  which  badness  has  been  called,  we  can 
easily  account  for  such  a  word  signifying  both  devil  and 
evil.     The  Greek  particle  dus,  and  which  is  the  Gaelic 
of  dust,  has  also  this  very  meaning,  even  that  of  evil; 
thus  Holyoke :  "  Sir?  apud  Grsecos  fere  malum  significat/^ 
And  Dusius,  which  is  radically  the  same  word,  was, 
according  to  Junius,  "  a  certain  species  of  evil  spirits/' 
And  St.  Augustin  says  :  ^'  Quosdam  dfemones  quos  dusios 
Galli  nuncupant/'     The  Dis  of  the  Romans  was  still  the 
same  personage  by  whom  was  meant  not  only  the  devil  or 
Pluto,  but,  as  Parkhurst  observes,  the  earth  also,  which 
serves  to  show  that  lowness  is  now  the  meaning  of  the 
word.     But  as  Dis  was  with  the  Greeks  the  same  as 
Zev^  or  Jujoiter,  it  must  in  this  case  have  been  a  name 
of  the  sun,  and  have  consequently  signified  the  reverse 
of  lowness. 

I  beg  here  to  quote  the  following  interesting  passage 
from  Parkhurst  under  VJ1  ds.    ^'  From  tt/T  ds  may  be  also 
deduced  the  ByscB,  who  were  inferior  goddesses  (of  our 
Saxon  ancestors),  the  messengers  of  the  great  Woden, 
whose  province  it  was  to  convey  the  souls  of  such  as     I 
died  in  battle  to  his  abode,  called  TaUHall,  that  is,  the 
Hall  of  Slaughter,  where  they  were  to  drink  with  him 
and  their  other  gods  cerevisia,  a  kind  of  malt  liquor  (ale), 
in  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered  enemies.     On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  died  a  natural  death  were  by  the  same 
Dysa  conveyed  to  Hela,  the  goddess  of  Hell,  where  they 
were  tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  kinds  of 
evils.    Of  these  goddesses  mention  is  made  in  an  ancient 
Danish  monument,  from  which  they   [the  authors  of 
the  Universal  History]  cite  some  lines,  containing  so 
curious   a   specimen    of  the    theology  of   our  heathen 
ancestors,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  reader  will  not  be 
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displeased  at  seeing  the  Englisli  translation  of  them  in 
this  place.  They  are  the  conclusion  of  a  wounded  war-^ 
rior's  dying  song:- 

*  With  the  dead  I  long  to  be ; 
Now  the  Dysae  beckon  me. 
Whom  great  Woden  from  his  hall. 
Sent,  and  ordered  me  to  calL 
In  the  Asee's  lofty  house 
I  shall  sit  and  ale  carouse. 
Hours  of  life  already  fly : 
Let  me  laugh  and  laughing  die.' 

From  these  D^Ma,  or  from  Dusiiy  a  kind  of  demons 
among  the  Gauls,  we  still  retain  the  word  dense  for  the 
devil*/' 

We  have  now  seen  sufficient  to  feel  convinced  that 
such  ideas,  as  Eve,  evil,  devil,  dust,  and  lowness,  are  all 
traceable  to  the  same  source;  but  they  might  have 
meanings  just  the  contrary  of  those  we  have  shown  them 
to  have ;  and  which  is  made  evident  by  Bis  being  with 
the  Greeks  the  same  as  Zev^  or  Jupiter,  and  with  the 
Romans  the  same  as  Pluto ;  the  one  being,  as  then  sup- 
posed, the  god  of  heaven,  and  the  other  the  god  of  hell 
• — ^high  and  low  by  the  same  word. 

It  was  when  the  word  for  serpeni  happened  to  mean 
high  that  this  animal  was  revered  as  a  saviour,  and  so 
much  so  that  persons  stung  by  it  did  not  dare  to  hurt 
it ;  for  its  name  was  then  found  equal  to  one  of  those  by 
'^hieh  the  sun — the  supposed  god  of  the  world — ^was 
known.  Hence  iEsculapius,  the  god  of  medicine,  and 
Sains,  the  goddess  of  health  and  safety,  are  each  repre- 
sented with  serpents,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  name  of  the  serpent  meant  also  saviour,  whence  the 
ideas  salvation,  healing,  and  health.    But  when  the  serpent 

4  Parkhurst,  p.  140,  ed.  1823. 
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was  first  made  sacred  to  Mercury,  it  was,  it  would 
seem,  because  its  name  was  then  perceived  to  have  the 
meaning  of  the  Word,  of  which  Mercury  was  the  chief 
divinity. 

Good  Christians  have  been  always  greatly  horrified  on 
learning  that  the  serpent  was,  in  ancient  times,  wor- 
shipped all  over  the  world  as  a  god,  which  superstition 
they  do  still  ascribe  to  the  artifice  and  wickedness  of  the 
devil,  never  suspecting  that  at  first  this  worship  was 
suffffested  from  the  serpent's  name  happening  to  have 
Jh  its  other  meaning;  that  of  saviour  alsofand  that 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  being  then  strictly  enjoined 
to  all  men  as  an  article  of  faith,  no  one  could,  without 
being  accused  of  acting  in  contradiction  to  the  prevailing 
religion,  deny  whatever  it  inculcated,  and  of  which  the 
principal  precept  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  and  firm 
belief  in  the  difierent  meanings  expressed  by  that  won- 
derful faculty  human  speech,  which  was  then  thought 
by  every  one  to  have  come  down  direct  from  heaven,  not 
only  as  from  God  but  even  as  God  Himself. 

Hence  "  to  give  the  devil  his  due,''  we  are  in  con- 
science bound  to  admit,  that  however  naughty  his  majesty 
of  the  place  below  may  have  been  at  other  times,  it  was 
not  he  on  the  present  occasion,  but  merely  the  word 
serpent,  that  must  have  first  led  men  so  far  astray  as  to 
induce  them  to  pay  divine  honours  to  this  animal. 

Now,  though  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  did  verily  believe  that 
Eve  was  through  the  instigation  of  some  evil  creature  or 
other  tempted  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  could  not, 
however,  for  the  reasons  he  has  assigned,  and  which  we 
have  seen,  suppose  that  the  serpent  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  transaction.  He  therefore  looks  out  for  some 
more  suitable  object,  and  he  adopts  the  ape,  not  &iling  to 
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assign  several  plausible  reasons  for  his  preference,  and 
which  reasons  we  have  also  seen.  The  difficult  problem 
we  have  now  to  solve  is  to  know  if  the  ape  could  possibly 
achieve  what  the  serpent  is  reported  to  have  accom- 
plished. 

According  to  Calmet  koph  or  kuph  means  in  Hebrew 
an  ape;  but  when  we  drop  its  hy  which  is  here  for  the 
aspirate,  we  shall  have  the  oph  of  ophis,  which  is  the 
Greek  of  serpent.  Hence  ape  and  serpent  may  have  been 
often  expressed  by  the  same  word,  and,  for  this  reason, 
have  suggested  superstitious  notions  of  similar  import ; 
and  of  this  the  following  passage  affords  a  very  plain 
proof:  '^  The  inhabitants  of  Goa,^'  says  Calmet,  "  did  not 
dare  to  kill  apeSy  any  more  than  serpents;  because  they 
believed  them  to  be  the  residences  of  spirits  created  by 
Grod  to  afflict  mankind  in  punishment  for  their  sins  *J^ 
Now  as  the  spirit  that  had  its  residence  in  the  serpent 
was  said  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  Satan  himself,  it 
follows  that  such  too  must  have  been  the  spirit  supposed 
to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  ape.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  word  ape  cannot,  from  the  identity 
otp  and^,  diflPer  from  ave^  nor  ave  from  Eve,  Hence  all 
we  have  said  of  Eve,  and  consequently  of  Adam,  will  apply 
to  the  ape.  But  this  animal,  I  shall  be  told,  was  not 
called  after  Adam  or  Eve,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  after  man  or  woman,  but  after  its  flat  nose,  as  all 
learned  men  admit,  and  that  this  etymology  is  confirmed 
by  its  Latin  name  simia,  which  is  radically  the  same  as 
simus  and  ai/jM,  each  of  these  words  having  the  meaning 
oiflaUnosed,  But  as  there  is  in  no  part  of  simia  a  word 
for  nose,  we  may  be  allowed  to  question  the  truth  of  this 
old  etymology.     Let  us  only  observe  that  sim  is  the  radi- 

•  Art.  Ape. 
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cal  part  of  simiay  and  that  80  is  it  of  similis  and  similar; 
and  on  writing  it  in  fiill  by  suppljdng  the  0  understood 
with  the  %,  and  by  then  making  the  0  and  I  (composing 
d)  to  meet,  we  shall  bring  sim  equal  to  the  sam  of  same^ 
and  so  discover  that  the  name  of  the  ape  is  traceable  to 
sameness.     How  now  are  we  to  derive  a  name  for  the 
evil  spirit  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  residence  ia- 
both  the  serpent  and  the  ape,  and  which  must  have  been 
no  other  than  Satun  himself,  since  this  belief  prevail^J 
respecting  the  serpent ,  and  since  the  serpent  and  the  ape 
are  now  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  character, 
this  arising  from  the  identity  of  their  names  in  meaning 
but  not  in  form  ?     It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  word 
same,  which  is  equal  to  the  sim  of  simia,  an  ape,  to  one 
for  the  flat  of  flat-nosed ;  for  sameness  is  evenness,  and 
evenness  is  levelness,  and  levelness  ib  flatness,  Bud  flatness 
is  lowness,  and  it  is  to  a  low  place  the  devil  or  evil  spirit 
is  said  to  belong.     Let  us  now  observe  that  nothing  being 
more  common  in  language  than   the   transposition  of 
letters,  we  may  make  the  f  and  the  I  of  flat  change 
places,  and  when  we  here  do  so,  and  then  read  this  word 
after   the   Hebrew    manner,  we    shall  instead   of  flat 
have  tafl,  and  as  a  single  vowel  is  equal  to  a  combina- 
tion of  vowels,  tafl  cannot  differ  from  t-eufel,  nor  teufd 
from  its  English  equivalent  devil.     If  we  now,  in  order 
to  confirm  this  etymology,  remark  that  flat  is,  from  the 
common  interchange  of  f  and  J9,  the  same  as  plat,  and 
which  becomes  evident  when  we  observe  that  plat  is  the 
French  oiflat;  we  shall  get  another  word  for  the  god  of 
hell,  for  plat  can  no  more  differ  from  the  Plut  of  Pinto 
than  farther  can  from  farther.     We  have  therefore,  when 
radically  considered,  in  Teufel,  Devil,  and  Pluto  the  same 
word ;  for  as  to  devil  we  need  only  make  its  d  take  its 
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very  common  form  of  t^  in  order  to  see  that  devil  will  by 
this  means  become  ievily  which  is  clearly  the  same  as  the 
German  teufel,  a  word  we  have  derived  irom.  flat,  low. 

From  what  we  have  now  just  seen  can  we  say  that  the 
ape  was  called  after  his  flat  nose?  We  must  admit  that  his 
Qame  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  the  word  flat,  but 
this  affords  no  proof  that  he  was  called  after  the  flatness 
of  his  nose.  And  why  so  ?  Because  the  sim  of  simia  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  English  word  same,  and  the  root  of 
same  is  am,  and  am  must  have  first  been  oim,  which  with 
the  aspirate  becomes  Aoim,  and  Aoim  when  its  I  is  dropped 
becomes  Aom,  and  this  is  the  radical  part  of  Aomo,  and 
that  I  make  no  mistake  in  deriving  it  from  same  is  made 
evident  by  the  Greek  word  Aomos,  ofio^:,  of  which  same  is 
the  meaning.  If  we  now  write  the  Aom  of  Aomo  in  full 
it  will  be  equal  to  Aoim  {7,  being  understood  with  the  0); 
and  when  we  now  drop  the  0  we  get  Aim,  which, 
when  the  aspirate  is  represented  by  its  substitute  the  S, 
becomes  sim,  radical  part  of  simia. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the  sim  of  simia  and  in 
the  Aom  of  Aom^o  we  have  the  same  word.  Nor  is  it 
less  evident  that  we  have  also  a  word  of  the  same  mean- 
ing (as  just  shown)  in  the  flat  of  flatness;  whence  teufel, 
devil,  and  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  place  below.  What  is 
now  the  original  meaning  of  ape?  Has  the  animal  been 
called  after  its  flat  nose  or  after  m^n?  Every  one  will 
believe  the  latter  to  have  been  the  real  original  of  its 
name,  the  resemblance  in  many  respects  between  man 
and  an  ape  being  so  very  close.  But  as  in  our  etymo- 
logy of  Aomo  we  have  shown  it  to  mean  one,  it  may  be 
raised  as  an  objection  that  one  cannot,  like^<2^,  be  shown 
to  mean  either  evil  or  the  devil.  It  is,  however,  very 
wrong  to  think  so ;  for  though  ten,  which  is  the  root  of 
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unus,  means  one,  it  is  when  a  prefix  used  negatively, 
and  then  it  has  a  bad  meaning*.     Thus  such  words  as 
unhappy y  unhealthy ,  are  rendered  into  French  by  maU 
heureuXy  malsain,  and  mal  is  the  radical  part  of  the 
Latin  maluniy  which  means  evil  and  an   apple  also^  and 
evil  and  devil  are  radically  the  same.     It  is  thus  made 
evident  that  a  word  signifjring  unity  might  also  serve  as 
a  name  for  the  devil,  and  consequently  for  the  serpent, 
in  whom  the  devil  was  supposed  to  reside.     Let  us  now 
see  if  unity  can  have  ever  had  this  meaning.     Its  Latm 
form  unit'tts  cannot  differ  from  either  bonitas,  or  sanit4U, 
or  vanitas,  for  the  aspirate  to  which  its  U  is  entitled 
may  be  replaced  by  b,  S,  or  V.     When  we  replace  it  by  0 
and  so  get  bunitas,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  is  for 
boniiaSy  by  which  we  see  that  goodness  was  called  after 
unity;    and  this  ought  to  be,  for  sol — ^the  type  of  the 
Deity — means  one,  and  stands  for  unity;  and  this  etymo- 
logy is  confirmed  by  the  word  God,  of  which  the  root 
od  is  for  odd,  and  odd  means  one,    Bonitas  cannot  there- 
fore serve  as  a  name  for  the  evil  spirit.     And  can  mniiM 
signify  the  evil  spirit  ?   It  cannot,  for  it  means  health, 
and  this  idea  also  is  traceable  to  the  name  of  the  suB) 
for  under  its  verbal  form  it  means  to  heal  and  to  save, 
and  the   sun  was  called  a  saviour.     And  can  vanitas 
mean  the  evil  spirit?   It  cannot,  for  it  does  not  diffet 
from  rent  MS,  itind,  a  vowel  being  understood  between 
the  n  and  the  t  of  this  word,  so  that  it  is  the  same  as 
venitMS,  which  is  but  a  different  form  of  vanitas;  and 
this  idea  also  is  traceable  to  the  sun,  the  supposed  author 
of  life ;  and  trind,  air,  or   breath  is  life.     Vanity  has 
been  therefore  called  after  a  puff  of  wind ;  hence  to  be 
puffed  up  with  pride  is  to  be  full  of  vanity;  that  is,  of 
nothing  substantial,  of  nothing  solid,  only  of  wind. 
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Now  in  the  three  words  we  have  just  passed  over, 
boniteu,  sanitas,  and  vanitas,  and  which  are  all  traceable 
to  unity ^  and  consequently  to  the  sun,  there  is  only  one 
of  them  that  can  be  shown  to  mean  the   evil   spirit. 
And  which  is  that  one?  It  is  sanitas,  an  idea  traceable 
to  the  sun,  when  the  latter  was  known  by  the  name  of 
saviour.     But  in   order  to  see  in  sanitas  the  name  of 
the  evil  spirit  we  must  read  it  after  the  Hebrew  manner, 
that  is  jfrom  right  t<3  left,  and  then  it  will  be  satinas, 
that  is,  satanaSy  which  is  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  of 
Satan.     Its  Hebrew  equivalent  is  ]IDtt;  sthn,  that  is,  with 
the  vowels  supplied,  sathauy  which  when  read  from  right 
to  left  gives  nathas,  and  this  is  but  a  different  form  of 
naekasA,  the  serpenty  which  accounts  for  the  belief  that 
the  creature  which  tempted  Eve  was  Satan,     This  belief 
happens  to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  sense  in  which 
nick  is  taken  when  we  say  "Old  Nick;"  for  though 
%iek  when  so  used  means  the  devily  it  cannot,  however, 
differ  &om  nacky  nor  nack  from  the  nach  of  nachashy  the 
serpent. 
Let  us  now  notice  Atd^oko^y  which  is  the  Greek  of 
[.  (koil.     Its  first  syllable  di  is  the  di  of  dies,  Latin  of 
%;  and  because  the  day  was  called  after  the  sun,  dies 
is  but  a  different  form  of  BeuSy  Gody  of  which  the  sun 
was  the  type.     As  to  the  abol  of  diaboloSy  it  cannot  differ 
from  avoly  nor  avol  from  evily  according  to  which  etymo- 
logy Diabolos  will  mean  tAe  evil  god;  but  it  might  just 
w  well  mean  the  fallen  gody  or  the  god  below.     This  dif- 
&i6iice  in  meaning  arises  from  such  ideas  as  are  expressed 
by  evil  9sA fallen  being  traceable  to  hwness. 

In  the  cUiol  of  DiaboloSy  we  can  see  not  only  apple 
m.  Eve  also,  and  consequently  the  other  forms  to  which 
webave  shown  this  name  to  be  equal.     Nor  can  abol 
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differ  from  the  Hebrew  word  tab^  ally  which,  according 
to  Parkhurst,  means  '^  to  be  desolate^  waste;  ^*  and  when 
a  verb,  he  explains  it  thus :  "  to  lay  waste,  to  make  deso^ 
late"  And  these  are  meanings  which  correspond  with 
those  given  of  Satan,  for  they  are  also  traceable  to  low- 
ness.  Indeed  the  Sat  of  Satan  shows  even  in  English 
that  this  name  signifies  low,  for  to  sit,  which  is  the  infi- 
nitive of  saty  is  to  put  one's  self  down.  Hence  Parkhurst 
explains  the  Hebrew  word  rw  st  ds  follows :  "  that  part 
of  the  body  upon  which  men  sit,  the  buttocks/'  and  he 
gives  for  its  derivatives  *^  set,  sit,  seat,"  &c. 

Nor  can  the  Hebrew  word  ^3b^  abl  differ  from  Abel, 
Cain's  brother,  and  as  his  name  is  the  same  as  evU, 
and  as  evil  and  Eve  are  radically  the  same  word,  we 
are  hence  led  to  suppose  he  was  called  after  his  mother. 
But,  according  to  the  learned,  what  is  the  etymology 
of  his  name ?  " Vanity,  breath,  or  vapour"  And  though 
Abel  was  never  called  after  any  of  these  ideas,  yet  as 
breath  or  vapour  is  but  another  word  for  wind,  and  as 
vanity  is  also  wind,  as  we  saw  only  awhile  ago,  and  as 
this  idea  is  traceable  to  life,  and  as  life  is  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Eve,  as  we  have  also  several  times  shown, 
it  follows  that  the  name  Abel  might  be  very  well  said 
to  have  such  an  origin  if  it  corresponded — ^which  it 
does  not — with  the  character  of  the  person  so  callecL 
But  Abel,  when  the  name  of  a  city,  receives  for  its  pri- 
mary signification  that  of  mourning;  and  so  it  well  may, 
for  any  word  signifying  life,  such  as  Eve,  may  also 
signify  lowness,  and  even  death.  Hence  evil  and  Aex^ 
are  each,  as  we  have  seen,  traceable  to  lowness,  and  Eve 
is  radically  the  same  word.  And  this  is  no  more  to  be  ' 
wondered  at  than  that  the  same  word  should  meanafi 
alius  does  in  Latin,  both  high  and  low.    As  to  the  word 
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monmingy  it  is  radically  the  same  as  mourir  and  morior, 
each  of  which  means  to  die,  and  to  which  we  may  add 
the  mor  of  mori  and  mors,  and  these  words  mean  death. 

These  latter  views  cannot  but  lead  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  what  we  are  told  of  Abel,  must  in  the  author's 
opinion^  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  which 
Ids  name  was  once  perceived  to  have.  So  far  the 
reader  will  be  right.  But  though  the  name  Abel  means 
Qie  yhllen,  it  might  have  very  well  had  the  opposite 
meanings  and  so  have  signified  one  who  iills  instead  of 
one  who  is  killed.  Thus  in  Greek,  dunatos  {Svparos!) 
means  able,  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  letter  for  letter  the 
same  as  thanatos  {ddvaros:),  which  means  death.  In 
shorty  there  is  no  more  difference  between  dunatos  and 
tha/nMos  than  there  is  in  English  between  hill  and  hell, 
which  are  but  other  words  for  high  and  low.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  name  Abel  is  equal  to  evil,  and 
that  evil  is  radically  the  same  as  devil,  and  then  observe 
that  the  name  Cain  cannot  differ  from  can,  what  do  we 
discover  on  reading  this  form  of  Cain  after  the  Hebrew 
manner,  but  nac,  which  is  the  radical  part  of  nachash, 
ike  serpent,  and  the  serpent  was,  we  are  assured,  the 
devil.  It  is  true  that  Moses  does  not  say  so,  but  in 
Bevelation  xii.  9  it  is  said,  '^  That  old  serpent,  called  the 
ifept/and  Satan,^^  Thus  though  the  two  names  Cain  and 
Abd  differ  widely  in  form,  they  are,  however,  in  mean- 
ing alike.  And  that  Cain  should  murder  his  brother 
is  signified  by  his  name  in  Greek  {Kaivco),  which  means 
to  hill.  And  as  this  word  is  reducible  to  han,  it  is 
when  read  as  in  Hebrew  not  only  the  same  as  the  nach 
of  nachash,  the  serpent,  but  as  the  nee  of  the  Latin 
•«co,  which  also  means  to  hill;  for  as  the  €  of  neco 
is  for  0  and  consequently  for   01  or   (Z,  we  see   very 
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clearly  how  close  is  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
nach  of  nacAash.     And  what  do  we  see  in  the  word  kill 
itself  when  we  drop  an  I,  and  give   to  the  one  that 
remains  its  form  71 — ^witness  sol  and  son  or  sun — ^but 
kiny  and  what  is  kin  when  read  as  in  Hebrew  but  nit, 
that  is,  the  nick  of  Old  Nick.     Thus  examine  his  name 
as  you  will,  Cain  could  not  but  kill  his  brother;  his 
name  has  made  him  a  fratricide ;    or  it  was  rather  the 
serpent  or  the  serpent^s  name  that  did  it,  Cain  and  the 
nac  of  nachash  being  radically  the  same  word.     But  as 
the  body  of  the  nachash  serves  as  a  residence  for  the  devilj 
the  latter  was,  after  all,  the  real  murderer,  and  which 
is  confirmed  by  St.  John,  who  referring  to  him,  says : 
"He  was  21,  murderer   from   the  beginning/^    viii.  44; 
that  is,  from  the  day  he  brought  death  into  the  world  by 
his  having  tempted  the  mother  of  all  living  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit. 

Of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  several  reasons  in  support  of 
his  belief  that  it  was  really  an  ape  and  not  a  serpent 
that  tempted  Eve,  the  most  efiective  certainly  appears 
to  be  his  having  found  that  in  Arabic  chanas  or  khanasa 
means  an  ajpe,  the  Devil ^  and  seduced.     To  this  circum- 
stance he  refers  twice  as  to  something  very  remarkable* 
His  own  words  are :  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that  als(> 
from  the  same  root  [as  nachash"]  comes  khanaSy  the  devil^ 
which  appellative  he  bears  from  that  meaning  of  khanassa^ 
he  drew  off,  seduced,  &c.,  because  he  draws  men  ofi*  from^ 
their  righteousness,  seduces  them  from  their  obedience 
to  God,  &c.  &c.     Is  it  not  strange  that  the  devil  an^ 
the  ape  should  have  the  same  name,  derived  from  th^ 
same  root,  and  that  root   so  very  similar  to  the  wor^ 
in  the  text  V^  that  is,  to  nachash,  the  word  for  serpent 
But  had  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  been  acquainted  with  thes^ 
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piinciples  of  which  we  have  already  so  often  seen  the 
•dvantage,  he  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Arabic  or  any  other  language  to  find  that  the 
ndical  part  of  nachash,  that  is^  nacA,  and  the  radical  part 
deianas,  that  is  ckan,  are  letter  for  letter  the  same  word, 
with  this  immaterial  difference,  that  the  former  is  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  latter  from  left  to  right. 
Hence  it  is  not  only  in  Arabic  that  the  word  for  serpent 
means  the  devil,  but  in  Hebrew  also,  and  of  this  very 
important  fact  the  learned  have  hitherto  had  no 
nspicion. 

How  now  are  we  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
fcnn  of  the  word  sin^e,  which  is  the  French  of  simia 
or  ape  ?  By  first  observing  that  there  is  nothing  more 
oommon  in  all  languages  than  the  relationship  of  Wt 
«nd  /?.,  only  witness  the  great  many  words  in  Latin 
which  terminate  in  Ktl,  having  instead  of  this  sign  an  n 
in  Greek.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that  like  U  and 
t>  in  English  they  have  been  placed  next  to  each  other. 
Bence  it  is  that  iu  French  such  syllables  as  im  and  in 
•16,  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  pronounced  exactly 
•like.  Thus  if  instead  of  «^possible  we  were  through 
liistake  to  write  impossible,  no  Frenchman  could  here 
perceive  between  these  syllables  im  and  in  the  least 
difference  in  sound.  Hence  many  persons  must — 
^hen  sim  was  used  instead  of  simia,  because  its 
Judical  part — have  represented  it  by  sin^  there  being 
•«  PrencA  no  diflerence  in  pronunciation  between 
*»«  and  sin.  Let  us  now  observe  that  in  old  French 
tte  U  was  frequently  represented  by  nff,  such  words  as 
^omvaiiaoin  having  been  anciently  coi9i^  and  soin^,  as 
every  one  knows.  Hence  the  sim  of  simia  became  not 
onlym  but  sin^  also ;  and  as  many  persons  must  have 
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then  given  to  the  g  of  9ing  a  soond  similar  to  thai 
which   they  now  give  to  it  in  such  words   as  langut 
and  harangue^  this  word  must  have  therefore  become 
singue,  and  then,  by  the  dropping  of  the  U,  singe.     Now 
as  the  sim  of  simia  is  also  equal,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
»oim,  and  soim,  by  the  dropping  of  its  %  to  «<w«,  that  is, 
/torn,  of  which  the  h  is   the  original  of  the  8j  and  as 
this  Aom  represents  Aomo,  it  follows  that  in  singe  and 
Aomo — though  they  have  not  a  letter  in  common — ^there 
is  but  one  and  the  same  word.     The  singe  and  the  ape 
were  therefore  each  called  after  man.     And  is  not  this 
etymology  fully  confirmed  by  the  word  monkey y  which 
is  also  the  English  of  simia  and  singe?  for  its  radical  part 
mon  is  for  man,  in  which  sense  it  is,  as  well  as  the  word 
man  itself,  used  in  Saxon.     The  English  word  monkey,  is 
therefore,  like  manikin,  the  diminutive  of  man.     Hence 
Skinner  says  that  ^'monkey  is  clearly  enough  manikin  vd 
mankin,  Aomunculus,  a  little  man;   niAil  enim  Aomini 
similius." 

So  much  for  Adam  and  Eve,  man  and  woman,  anr 
the  serpent. 

I  have,  of  course,  omitted  many  important  poin' 
during  this  inquiry;  but  I  have,  however,  shown  enou^ 
to  suggest  a  great  deal  more  than  has  been  omitted. 
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VOLUME  THE  PIRST  TUEVIEWBD,  AND  THE  REALITY  OF  ITS 
RJBSULTS  CONFIRMED  BY  OTHER  PHILOLOGICAL  DISCO- 
YEBIES. 

As  the  author  may  expect  to  hear  of  objections  to  some 
of  the  statements  contained  in  this  volume  of  his  work, 
and  as  he  can,  he  imagines,  foresee  a  few  of  them,  he 
considers  that  such  may  be  answered  and  refuted  pre- 
viously to  their  being  brought  under  his  notice.  The 
first  objection  likely  to  be  raised  is  that  which  makes 
light  of  the  opinion  that  signs  must  have  preceded  the 
iise  of  speech.  This  will  be  M.  Kenan's  objection.  But 
M,  Kenan  is  a  spoiled  child  with  his  countrymen.  He 
MMgines  because  he  is  a  very  learned  linguist  that  his 
I'easoning  powers  must  be  proportionately  great.  Hence 
when  he  states  his  opinion  he  seems  to  be  impressed 
with  the  firm  belief  that  no  more  should  be  required  of 
™i,  even  though  this  opinion  of  his  should  be  found 
apposed  to  that  of  men  who  have  been  long  looked  up  to 
^7  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  times  as  very  pro- 
found and  close  thinkers — I  mean  the  two  celebrated 
Scotch  philosophers  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  not  to 
Mention  Condillac,  a  man  also  celebrated  for  his  depth 
^f  thought  and  wonderftd  acuteness  of  observation. 
•Oiongh  no  one  should  be  censured  fpr  thinking  differ- 
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ently  from  others,  even  when  he  finds  himself  opposed 
to  men  allowed  to  be  in  many  respects  greatly  superior 
to  himself;  he  should  at  least  condescend  to  assign  a 
reason  deserving  of  notice  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinion. 
But  M.  Renan  places  himself  far  above  such  condescen- 
sion. As  soon  as  men  began  to  think  they  must  have 
begun  to  speak ;  such  is  his  argument ;  which  is  equal  \fi 
his  asserting  that  men  must  have  always  had  the  use  of 
speech,  and  that  they  can  have  never  made  a  sign  before 
speaking. 

When  I  first  entertained  this  opinion  that  signs  must 
have  preceded  speech,  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  made  a  grand  discovery;  but  when  I  afterwards 
accidentally  met  with  the  same  opinion  in  Condillac,  I 
saw  that  mine  would  be  no  longer  regarded  as  original. 
I  was,  however,  glad  to  find  it  supported  by  so  high  an 
authority;  and  when  in  the  year  1856  I  stated  my  con- 
viction that  man  must  have  first  expressed  his  thoughts 
by  signs,  I  did  not  fail  to  quote  Condillac  in  support  of 
this  belief.     But  why  did  I  not  at  the  same  time  quote 
Reid  and   Dugald  Stewart?     Because  I  was   not  yet 
aware  that  it  was  also  their  opinion.     I  had  read  theiic 
works  some  thirty  years  previously,  and  as  I  then  little 
thought  I  should  ever  inquire  into  the  origin  of  languag^j 
what  they  wrote  on  this  subject  left  no  impression  0x1 
my  mind.     But  their  belief  in  addition  to  my  own  boWr^ 
fide  opinion  and  to  that  of  Condillac^s,  has  so  thoroughly 
convinced  me  man^s  first  language  must  have  been  th^'^ 
of  signs,  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  power  of  all  the  sophist»s 
in  the  world  to  make  me  think  otherwise. 

If  we  now  suppose  that  man^s  first  word  may  ha.^^ 
grown  out  of  a  sign,  we  are,  since  a  word  is  a  souix<3; 
induced  to  ascribe  such  a  sign  to  the  mouth,  it  beijag 
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With  this  organ,  and  not  by  means  of  gestures  or  attitudes 
of  the  body,  that  vocal  sounds  are  produced.  And  when 
we  observe  that  the  mouth  cannot,  however  we  may 
gesticulate  with  it,  represent  any  thing  in  nature  except 
what  is  circular,  we  are  at  once  led  to  think  of  the  sun, 
and  not  only  from  its  form  being  that  of  a  circle,  but 
from  its  being  of  all  other  natural  objects  by  far  the  most 
noble  and  attractive. 

It  is  now  in  every  one^s  power  to  convince  himself 

that  man's  first  word  must  have  come  through  a  sign 

made  by  the  mouth.     For  acquiring  this  conviction  no 

more  is  needed  than  to  make  the  mouth  take  a  circular 

form,  so  as  to  represent  that  of  the  sun,  and  then  for  the 

sole  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  sign  so  produced, 

to  utter  a  sound ;  by  which  means  the  first  significant 

word  ever  known,  and  the  parent  of  all  other  words,  will 

l)e  heard.     And  as  this  word  served  to  name  the  sun,  and 

as  this  great  object  was  then  revered  as  God,  hence  the 

belief  even  with  the  heathen  that  "  God  was  the  Word ;'' 

and  this  too  explains  why  with  all  people  language  was 

anciently  believed  to  have  had  a  divine  origin.     And  is 

not  this  single  circumstance  very  powerful  proof  that  the 

&calty  of  speech  must  have  been  acquired   after   the 

nianner  just  stated?     When  all  words  were  of  no  more 

than  one  syllable  each,  just  as  they  are  at  present  in 

China,  and  as  they  ever  have  been ;  it  was  not  difficult 

for  the  priests  of  the  sun  to  perceive  that  they  were  all 

hnt  80  many  modified  forms  of  the  name  of  the  object 

they  then  worshipped.  This  great  object  was  the  sun,  and 

^  the  sun  was  their  God,  hence,  I  say,  their  belief  in  the 

divine  origin  of  words ;  by  which  they  meant  that  all 

Words  could  be  derived  from  their  name  of  the  sun ;  and 

^  was  true,  literally  and  strictly  true — nothing  could 

8% 
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be  more  so.     And  if  the  priests  of  those  far  times  were 
now  allowed  to  revisit  the  earth,  could  they  not,  if  their 
origin  of  the  Word  was  disputed,  confound  the  learned 
of  the  whole  world  by  defying  them  to  show  the  idea 
after  which  the  sun  itself  was  called.     And  as  the  learned 
of  the  whole  could  not,  with  all  their  combined  eflPorts, 
tell  what  this  idea  was,  would  not  that  go  to  prove  that 
the  impossibility  of.  finding  such  an  idea  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  name  first  given  to  the  sun  being  itself  the 
source  out  of  which  language  has  grown  cannot,  for  this 
simple  reason,  have  an  original  ?     And  is  not  this  origin 
of  the  Word  beautifully  typical  of  what  St.  John  is  made 
to  say  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel  ?    That  it  is  heathen- 
ish must  be  allowed ;  but  does  not  Bishop  Marsh  admit, 
as  we  have  shown,  in  this  work  (p.  23)  that  the  Logos 
of  St.  John  can  be  traced  to  an  idolatrous  source,  to  "the 
Oriental   or   Zoroastrian   philosophy^^  ?      Yet   all  good 
Christians  believe  in  the  words  of  St.  John ;  so  that  a 
type  is  nothing  the  worse  for  its  having  had  such  a 
beginning.     And  is  not  Buddha,  as  shown  farther  back, 
regarded  as  an  excellent  type  when  Jayadeva  describes 
him  "  as  bathing  in  blood,  or  sacrificing  his  life  to  wash 
away  the  offences  of  mankind,  and  thereby  make  them 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ^'  ? 

Yet  Buddha  never  lived  any  more  than  Jack  the  giant- 
killer  ;  but  though  an  imaginary  character,  he  served  as 
a  type  of  the  truth  to  be  one  day  revealed ;  at  least  so 
thinks  every  good  Christian  who  believes  in  the  doctrine 
of  types. 

Another  proof  serving  to  confirm  all  these  just  shown 
can  be  thus  obtained :  men  acquainted  with  many  Ian* 
guages  have  often  expressed  their  astonishment  at  finding 
that  when  radically  considered  they  bear,  in  many  re- 
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spects^  so  close  a  resemblance  to  one  another  as  to  suggest 
the  belief  that  they  must  have  all  had  the  same  origin, 
though  what  that  was  no  one  could  ever  tell.  But  now 
it  can  be  told,  and  this  is  another  powerful  proof  that 
the  origin  I  have  assigned  to  language  must  be  real, 
since  it  can  account  for  so  many  diflerent  idioms  over  the 
world  having,  to  all  appearance,  sprung  from  the  same 
source. 

The  solution  of  another  apparently  'inexplicable  diffi- 

ccdty  will  afford  another  strong  proof  in  favour  of  my 

pretensions,  as  may  be  thus  shown :  when  man  first  began 

to  use  articulate  sounds  instead  of  signs,  he  could  not  in 

point  of  intelligence  have  been  scarcely  above  the  brute 

creation,  since  there  are  still  whole  nations  so  low  in  this 

respect  as  not  to  have  yet  their  mental  faculties  suflS- 

ciently  developed  for  enabling  them   to  count  beyond 

diiality,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  this  work  (p.  4)  on 

the  authority  of  the  late  M.  Crawford,  F.R.S.     Now  the 

difficult  problem  to  be  solved  is  this  :  how  could  nations 

80  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  have  been  able  to  make 

eacli  a  language  of  its  own,  not  only  skilfully  but,  as 

M.  Crawford  observes,   "  completely  constructed ;    and 

iiot  in  one  place  only,  but  in  several  thousand  separate 

'    and  independent  localities,^^  as  the  same  high  authority 

;    observes. 

Now  to  be  able  to  show  by  means  of  my  discovery 
'  W  nations  so  unenlightened,  so  totally  incapable  of  in- 
denting, could  have  made  each  a  complete  language  of 
its  own,  will,  I  have  some  reason  to  hope,  be  regarded 
'^yall  persons  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
own,  that  my  pretensions  cannot  but  be  real.  And  that 
I  have  solved  this  apparently  difficult  problem,  the  reader 
^  see  by  first  reading  Mr.  Crawford's  statement  which 
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he  will  find  in    this  work/  and  then  by  reading  'the 
solution  itself,  which  is  in  the  same  volume  *. 

The  intelligent  reader  who  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
language  of  signs  must  have  preceded  that  of  articulate 
sounds,  will  excuse,  I  hope,  my  referring  so  often  to 
what  must  appear  to  him  so  evident  and  natural.     But 
what  reason  does  M.  Renan  assign  for  believing  that 
speech  is  more  natural  than  that  of  signs,  and  that  it 
must  consequently  have  been  the  first  means  of  commu- 
nicating thought  ?     He  assigns  no  reason  whatever.  He 
is,  I  say,  a  spoiled  child  with  the  French  public;  too 
much  so  to   condescend  to   reason  upon  whatever  he 
chooses  to  state,  and  of  which  I  beg  to  give  here  two 
very  flagrant  instances  in  his  ^'  Vie  de  Jesus.'^ 

Referring  to  the  testimonies  by  which  he  is  supported 
in  this  strange  work,  and  which  has  in  France  been  so 
favourably   received,   he   dwells   particularly   upon  the 
works  of  Philo  Judseus  and  those  of  Josephus;  neither 
of  which  authorities  has,  however,  ever  said  a  word  about 
Jesus.  Hence  when  M.  Renan  founds  his  statements  upon 
the  writings  of  Philo,  for  instance,  his  '^  Life  of  Jesus'"* 
is  then  based  upon  a  gross  fiction.     The  Logos  or  Word, 
by  Philo,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  second  person 
of  the  Christians.     The  Logos  mentioned  by  this  writer 
is  never  represented  as  having  come  in  the  flesh,  or  o-s 
having  been  crucified.     This  character  is  therefore  no- 
thing more  than  a  myth,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many 
good  Christians  who  regard  it  as  a  type  of  their  Savioixr* 
And  has  it  not  as  much  right  to  be  so  regarded  as  any 
of  the  other  myths  of  the  heathen  mythology?     B^^ 
Philo  '^  could  not,^'  says  a  high  authority,  "  bring  hixii- 
self  to  believe  that  the  Word  could  be  made  flesh,  andL  a 

1  Vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  p.  4.  *  Chap.  vi.  p.  12,  &c. 
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suffering  Messiah  and  Christ  crucified  was  past  his  com- 
prehension ®/' 

This  is  only  assumed  by  Bryant ;  and  from  the  way 
it  is  expressed  one  might  suppose  that  Philo  has  some- 
where noticed  and  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in 
the  flesh  and  crucified ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
single  line  in  his  work  implying  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  doctrine.  Bryant  makes  also  the  following 
statement :  '^  As  to  the  operations  of  our  Saviour  upon 
earth  they  were  too  numerous  to  be  denied.  Philo  says 
therefore  nothing  in  opposition,  but  passes  over  the 
whole  in  mysterious  silence.  Hence  not  a  word  is  to  be 
found  in  him  about  Christ  Jesus  the  Messiah,  nor  of  his 
mighty  operations ;  which  is  extraordinary  '*.^^ 

It  cannot  be  so  extraordinary  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  Christ,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  did. 
According  to  the  following  passage  from  M.  Renan^s 
"Vie  de  Jesus,'^  Philo  was  sixty-two  years  of  age  when 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth  was  in  the  most  active  state  of  his 
nussion,  and  he  survived  Jesus,  says  the  same  authority, 
at  least  ten  years.  But  does  not  M.  Renan  make  a 
Mther  serious  mistake — as  the  passage  I  am  about  to 
<liiote  will  show — when  he  allows  his  readers  to  believe 
ttiat  the  religious  questions  then  treated  by  Philo  were 
those  of  the  Christians  ?  For  if  it  were  so,  would  not 
fhilo  in  his  work  on  the  Logos  have  named  somev/here 
either  those  Christians  or  their  Founder,  which  he  never 
4)68?  But  M.  Renan  may  state  whatever  he  thinks  fit, 
«id  especially  in  ecclesiastical  history,  of  which,  if  we 
^cept  the  priesthood,  his  countrymen  seem  to  know  very 
little;  no  proof  in  support  of  his  assertions  will  be  ever 

>  Bryant's  translation  of  Philo  on  the  Logos^  p.  16. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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demanded  of  him.     His  bare  word  will  be  always  suffi- 
cient.    Now  for  the  passage. 

''Je  erois  n'avoir  neglige,  en  fait  de  temoig^ages^aueune 
source  d^informations.     Cinq  grandes  collections  d'&rits, 
sans  parler  d^une  foule  d^autres  donnees  eparses^  nons 
restent  sur  Jesus  et  sur  le  temps  ou  il  vecu.    Ce  sent : 
1°  Les  evangiles  et  en  general  les  ecrits  du  Nouveau 
Testament;  2°  Les  compositions  dites  ^Apocryphes'  de 
FAncient  Testament ;    3°  Les  ouvrages  de  Philon ;  4° 
Ceux  de  Josephe ;  5°  Le  Talmud.     Les  ecrits  de  Philon 
ont  ^inappreciable  avantage  de'  nous  montrer  les  pensees 
qui  fermentaient  au  temps  de  Jesus  dans  les  &mes  occu- 
p&s  des  grandes  questions  religieuses.     Philon  vivait,  il 
est  vrai,  dans  une  toute  autre  province  du  Judaisme  que 
Jesus ;  mais,  comme  lui,  il  ^tait  tres  degag^  des  petitesses 
qui  regnaient  ^  Jerusalem ;  Philon  est  vraiment  le  frere 
ain6  de  Jesus.     II  avait  soixante-deux  ans  quand  le  pro- 
phete  de  Nazareth   etait  au   plus  haut  degre  de  son. 
activite,  et  il  lui  survecu  au  moins  dix  annees.     Quel- 
dommage  que  les  hasards  de  la  vie  ne  I'aient  pas  conduL^ 
en  Galilee !     Que  ne  nous  eut-il  pas  appris  'I^^ 

Might  not  any  one  suppose,  from  the  way  M.  Rena:^^ 
here  refers  to  the  works  of  Josephus,  that  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  great  historian  of  the  Jews  for  tl»-^ 
materials  that  have  served  him  in  writing  his  '^  Life  cz^ 
Jesus  ^^  ?  He  is,  however,  never  alluded  to  in  Josephr:*^ 
but  on  one  occasion;  and  this  single  passage  is  no"^ 
admitted,  by  the  best  ecclesiastical  authors  to  be  a  verr'^ 
gross  interpolation.  Bishop  Warburton  styles  it  in  h»^ 
Divine  Legation,  ^^a  rank  and  stupid  forgery .''  Tk:^» 
rest  of  his  condemnation  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  b^t-^ 
that  these  words  form  part  of  the  sentence  he  passes 

6  Introduction,  p.  ix» 
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fluB  passage  I  have  perfect  recollection. .  The  "  Divine 
*«gation/'  which  is  in  two  volumes,  has,  unfortunately, 
^  index,  and  as  it  must  be  now  some  twenty  years  since 
*  «ad  this  work,  I  cannot  find  any  part  I  may  wish  to  see 
'^thout  running  through  the  two  large  volumes  from 
"^ginning  to  end.     Lardner  also,  in  his  "  Credibility  of 
^  Grospels,''  regards  this  passage  in  Josephus  as  an  in- 
*®^lation,  and  gives  for  doing  so  the  following  reasons, 
TOieh.   are  certainly  very  conclusive.     No  ecclesiastical 
^"^tej^  has,  however,  displayed  more  zeal  in  his  endea- 
vours to  support  the  Christian  cause  than  Lardner  : — 
-l  •    I  do  not  perceive  that  we  at  all  want  the  sus- 
I>ccted   testimony  of   Josephus,  which  was   never 
Quoted   by  any  of  our  Christian   ancestors  before 
^E]usebiu6 ,' 
•*•     ^or  do  I  recollect  that  Josephus  has  any  where 
xjQentioned  the  name  or  the  word  Christ,  in  any  of 
Ixis  works  except  the  testimony  above  mentioned, 
^.nd  the    passage    concerning    James,  the    Lord^s 
l>rother. 
8-      It  interrupts  the  narrative : 
4j-     The  language  is  quite  Christian  : 
5-     It  is  not  quoted  by  Chrysostom,  though  he  often 
x-efers  to  Josephus,  and  could  not   have  omitted 
<j^uoting  it,  had  it  been  there  in  the  text. 
®»     It  is  not  quoted  by  Photius,  though  he  has  three 

articles  concerning  Josephus. 

7»    Under  the  article  Justus  of  Tiberias,  this  author 

(Photius)  expressly  states  that  this  historian  (Jose- 

>  phus)  being  a  Jew,  has  not  taken  the  least  notice 

I  of  Christ. 

I       8.  IJeither  Justin  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
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extracts  from  ancient  .authors,  nor  Origen  agaiiist 
Celsus,  have  ever  mentioned  this  testimony. 
9.  But    on  the    contrary,  in    chapter  xxxv.  of  the 
first  book  of  that  work,  Origen  openly  affirms  that 
Josephus,  who  had  mentioned  John  the  Saptist,  did 
not  acknowledge  ChristP 
We  need  now  only  observe  that  Eusebius  was  the 
first  to  draw  attention  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  to 
this  interpolation,  though  not  regarding  it  as  such ;  but 
he  died  in  the  fourth  century  (338),  whilst  Origen  died 
in  the  third  (254). 

We  may,  therefore,  with  safety  affirm  that  Josephus 
never  mentioned  Christ ;  and  as  the  interpolation  here 
referred  to  was  first  found  in  Eusebius,  this  writer  has 
been  accused,  but  perhaps  unjustly,  with  having  himself 
been  the  real  interpolater. 

Now  what  reason  does  M.  Renan  assign  for  receiving 
this  glaring  forgery  as  authentic  ?    The  same  reason  he 
assigns  for  treating  with  so  much  indifierence  the  opinion- 
of  the  three  eminent  men  (Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  an3 
Condillac)  when  they  assert  that  the  language  of  sigrti 
must  have  preceded  the  use  of  speech ;  that  is  to  sa 
M.  Renan  assigns  no  reason  at  all.     His  only  words 
^^  Je  crois  le  passage  sur  Jesus  authentique'.^' 

But  I  was  forgetting  to  note  this  famous  passag 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said  from  i 
first  appearance  in  Eusebius  down  to  the  present  da; 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

^^  About  this  time  appeared   Jesus,  a  wise   man, 
indeed  it  be  right  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man,  for  he  w 
a  performer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  m^^  ^ 
as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.     He  drew  after  hi-^* 

6  Introduction,  p.  z. 
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many  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the  Gentiles.  This  same 
was  the  Christ.  And  though  Pilate,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  chief  rulers  among  us,  delivered  Him  to  be  crucified, 
those  who  from  the  first  had  loved  Him  fell  not  from 
Him,  for  to  them  at  least  He  showed  Himself  again  alive 
on  the  third  dav ;  this  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful 
things  being  what  the  holy  prophets  had  foretold  con- 
cerning Him ;  so  that  the  Christian  people,  who  derive 
their  name  from  Him,  have  not  yet  ceased  to  exist'.^' 

Referring  to  this  passage  some  one — I  believe  that  it 
was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect.  Bishop  Warburton — has 
written  to  the  following  effect :  '^  If  Josephus  was  the 
author  of  the  passage  respecting  Jesus,  he  would  have 
become  a  Christian ;  but  he  was  as  staunch  a  Jew  as  the 
law  of  Moses  could  make  him,  and  it  was  in  this  faith 
lie  both  lived  and  died.^' 

The  contents  of  Philo^s  work  on  the  Logos  must  be 
very  startling  for  all  Christians  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  Types ;  but  he  who  is  blessed  with  this  belief 
will  meet  with  nothing  in  Philo  to  cause  him  the  least 
darm.  But  is  it  not  surprising  that  Bryant,  during  his 
remarks  on  the  Logos,  is  ever  trying  to  make  his  readers 
suppose  that  Philo. borrowed  all  his  ideas  of  this  doctrine 
from  the  Christians  of  the  period  ?  If  it  were  so,  would 
he  not  have  somewhere  spoken  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and 
the  Christ  crucified  ?  But  this  he  never  does.  That  the 
Logos  spoken  of  by  Philo  and  that  of  the  Christians  are 
not  one  and  the  same  person  is  admitted  by  Bryant  him- 
^i  when  he  says : — ^^  In  whatever  Philo  has  advanced  to 
^^  present  purpose,  he  was  influenced  solely  by  the  force 
of  reason  and  truth.  And  wonderful  those  truths  must 
We  been  which  could  procure  the  assent  of  one  who  has 

7  Josephus,  A.D.  93,  book  xviii.  c.  iii.  s.  3. 
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taken  not  the  least  notice  of  their  author,  and  probablj^ 
•  held  him  in  contempt/'  Preface,  pp.  v  and  vi.  This  is  all 
mere  assumption,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  Philo  had  ever  heard  a  word  about  either  Christ  or 
the  Christians. 

But  by  far  the  most  wonderfiil  circumstance  con- 
nected with  Philo^s  work  on  the  Logos  is  the  fact  that 
it  contains  numerous  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  Christians,  though  in  Philo^s  time  no 
Gospel  had  yet  been  written.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his 
comments  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  expresses  his  asto- 
nishment at  so  extraordinary  a  coincidence,  and  he  gives 
the  following 

''  List  of  some  of  the  particular  terms  and  doctrines 
found  in  Philo,  with  parallel  passages  from  the  New 
Testament.^' 

"  1.  The  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God — compare  Mark  i.  1; 
Luke  iv.  41  j  John  i.  34 ;  Acts  viii.  37. 

2.  The  second  Divinity — compare  John  i.  1;  1  Cor.  i.  24. 

8.  The  first  begotten  of  God — Heb.  i.  6;  Col.  i.  15. 

4.  The  image  of  God — compare  Col.  i.  15 ;  Heb.  i. 
3  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

5.  superior  to  angels — Heb.  i.  4,  6. 

•6.  superior  to  all  the  world — compare  Heb.  ii.  8. 

7.  By  whom  the  world  was  created — compare  John  = 
8 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Heb.  i.  2,  10. 

8.  The  substitute  of  God — compare  John  i.  3,  aim^ 
xvii.  4 ;  Eph.  iii.  9  j  Phil.  ii.  7. 

9.  The  light  of  the  world,  and  intellectual  sun- — com- 
pare John  i.  4,  9,  and  viii.  12 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

10.  Who  only  can  see  God — compare  John  i.  18,  and 
V.  46. 

11.  who  resides  in  God — compare  i.  18,  and  xiv.  11, 
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12.  The  most  ancient  of  God's  works,  and  before  all 
things — compare  John  i.  2,  and  xvii..  5,  24 ;  2  Tim, 
i.  9 ;  Heb.  i.  2. 

18.  esteemed  the  same  as  God — compare  Mark  ii.  7 ; 
Bom.  ix.  5 ;  Phil.  ii.  6. 

14.  the  Logos  is  eternal — compare  John  xii.  35;  2 
Tim.  i.  9,  and  iv.  18 ;  Heb.  i.  8  ;  Rev.  x.  6. 

15.  behold  all  things — compare  Heb.  iv.  12,  13 ;  Rev. 
ii.  23. 

16.  He  unites,  supports,  preserves,  and  perfects  the 
world — compare  John  iii.  35;  Col.  i.  17  ;  Heb.  i.  3. 

17.  Nearest  to  God  without  any  separation — compare 
John  i.  18,  and  x.  30,  and  x.  11,  and  xvii.  11. 

18.  Free  from  all  taint  of  sin,  voluntary  or  involuntary 
— compare  John  vii.  46 ;  Heb.  vii.  26,  and  ix.  14 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

19.  who  presides  over  the  imperfect  and  weak — com- 
pare Matt.  xi.  5  ;  Luke  v.  32 ;  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

20.  The  Logos  the  foundation  of  wisdom — compare 
John  iv.  14,  and  vii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  i.  24 ;  Col.  ii.  3. 

21.  A  messenger  sent  from  God — compare  John  v.  36, 
viii.  29,  42 ;  1  John  iv.  9. 

22.  The  advocate  for  mortal  man — compare  John  xvi. 
16,  xvii.  20 ;  Rom.  viii.  34;  Heb.  vii.  25. 

23.  He  ordered  and  disposed  of  all  things— compare 
Col.  i.  15,  16  ;  Heb.  xi.  3. 

24.  The  shepherd  of  God's  flock — compare  John  x.  14; 
Heb.  xiii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25. 

25.  Of  the  power  and  royalty  of  the  Logos — compare 
1  Cor.  XV.  25;  Eph.  i.  21,  22;  Heb.  i.  2,  3;  Rev. 

'  xvii.  14. 

26.  The  Logos  is  the  physician,  who  heals  all  evil — 
compare  Lukeiv.  18, vii.  21;  IPet.  ii.  24;  James  i.21. 
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27.  The  Logos  is  the  seal  of  God — compare  John  \i. 
27  ;  Eph:  i.  13 ;  Heb.  i.  8. 

28.  The  sure  refuge  of  those  who  seek  Him — compare 
Matt.  xi.  28 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25. 

29.  Of  heavenly  food  distributed  by  the  Logos  equally 
to  all  who  seek  it — compare  Matt.  v.  6,  vii.  7,  xiii. 
10,  xxiv.  14,  xxviii.  19;  Rom.  x.  12,  18. 

30.  Of  men^s  forsaking  their  sins,  and  obtaining 
spiritual  freedom  by  the  Logos— compare  John  viii. 
3G;  1  Cor.  vii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17  ;  Gal.  v.  1, 13. 

31.  Of  men's  being  freed  by  the  Logos  from  all  cor- 
ruption, and  entitled  to  immortality — compare  Rom. 
viii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  52,  53;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4. 

82.  The  Logos  mentioned  by  Philo,  not  only  as  the 
Son  of  God;  but  also  His  beloved  Son — compare 
Matt.  iii.  17;  Luke  ix.  35;  Col.  i.  13;  2  Pet. 
i.l7. 

33.  The  just  man  advanced  by  the  Logos  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Creator — compare  John  vi.  37,  44,  xii. 
26,  xiv.  6. 

34.  The  Logos,  the  true  High  Priest— compare  John 
i.  41,  viii.  46;  Acts  iv.  27;  Heb.  iv.  14;  vii,  26. 

35.  The  Logos,  in  His  mediatorial  capacity.  I  am 
astonished  to  see  the  Holy  Logos  running  with  so 
much  speed  and  earnestness,  that  He  may  stand 
between  the  living  and  the  dead— compare  1  Tim. 
ii.  5;  Heb.  viii.  1—6,  ix.  11,  12,  24.'^ 

^^  These  testimonies/'  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  '^  are 
truly  astonishing;  and  if  we  allow,  as  some  contend, 
that  Philo  was  not  acquainted  either  with  the  du- 
ciples  of  our  Lord,  or  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  shall  be  obliged  to  grant  that  there  must  have 
been  some  measure  of  divine  inspiration  in  that  man's 
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mind  who  could,  in  such  a  variety  of  cases,  write  so  many- 
words  and  sentences,  so  exactly  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles/^ 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  finds  those  testimonies  ^^  truly  asto- 
nishing;''  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Philo  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  been  divinely  inspired,  because  of 
the  close  resemblance  between  his  sentiments  and  those 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  astonishing  in  this  resemblance  than  there  is  be- 
tween Crishna,  Buddha,  and  Christ ;  nor,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  than  there  is  between  any  of  these  and  certain 
parts  in  the  accounts  yet  to  be  given  of  Mercury  and 
Bacchus,  not  to  mention  a  long  list  of  other  heathen 
divinities.  It  might  therefore  be  said  of  any  one  writing 
the  life  of  such  a  character  that  his  mind  must,  like  that 
of  Philo^s,  have  been  endowed  with  no  trifling  share  of 
divine  inspiration,  since  he  could  not  fail  to  show  some 
verv  striking  traits  of  resemblance  between   what  he 

tl  CD 

would  have  to  state  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  these  were  all  myths,  and  myths  were,  as 
all  the  good  Christians  whose  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
types  is  sincere  must  admit,  as  so  many  divine  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  truth  to  be  one  day  revealed. 

Now  what  does  M.  Renan  show  of  all  this  in  his  ^'  Vie 
de  Jesus'^?  Nothing  at  all.  His  work  has  been  styled  "  a 
blasphemous  romance  ;^^  it  has  been  even  so  styled  in 
print.  But  the  accusation  will  not  apply.  There  is  no 
more  blasphemy  in  it  than  there  is  in  a  B/adcliffe  romance, 
for  it  is  a  myth  founded  upon  a  myth,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently far  less  allied  to  truth  than  an  historical  novel, 
and  it  has  not  half  so  much  merit  as  a  composition; 
that  is,  if  its  style  be  excepted,  which,  as  far  as  a  foreigner 
may  be  allowed  to  judge,  appears  remarkably  good.     In 
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all  other  respects  it  is  extremely  superficial ;  even  as 
much  so  as  his  work  on  the  origin  of  language.  How 
well  it  becomes  M.  Renan  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  psychologists  like  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart  could 
believe  speech  to  be  less  natural  than  that  of  signs  j  and 
such  an  idea  he  regards  as  superficial  ®  / 

It  happens  to  be,  however,  the  superficial  idea  of  three 
very  remarkable  men ;  and  if  M.  Renan's  powers  of  mind 
are  superior  to  theirs,  I  envy  him  the  advantage  he  has  of 
me  and  thousands  of  others.  But  where  are  the  fruits 
of  M.  Renan^s  superiority  ?  Has  his  work  on  language 
so  enlightened  his  friends  Messrs.  Littr^,  Max  Miiller, 
and  Adolphe  Regnier  as  to  prevent  them  from  making 
the  many  serious  mistakes  of  theirs  which  they  could 
have  never  made  had  they  first  entertained  only  the 
superficial  idea  that  signs  must  have  been  man's  earliest 
mode  of  conversing  ?  Yet  I  have  had  the  same  superficial 
idea  as  the  Scotch  philosophers  and  Condillac,  and  from 
having  followed  it  up,  which  they  neglected  to  do,  I  have 
succeeded  in  discovering  even  the  first  word  that  man 
ever  spoke.  And  then  by  following  up  this  second 
advantage,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  open  the  way  to 
others  for  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  all  the  languages 
ever  known ;  in  short,  to  the  origin  of  human  speech  all 
over  the  world.  So  much  for  having  turned  what 
'  M.  Renan  regards  as  a  superficial  idea  to  some  aecount. 
But  when  these  great  men  are  no  more — I  mean  when 
Messrs.  Littre,  Max  Miiller,  Adolphe  Regnier,  and  Renan 
are  all  dead  and  gone — ^this  twofold  discovery  of  mine 

s  ''  II  est  surprenant  que  des  psychologues  comme  Th.  Keid  et  Dogald 
Stewart  aient  pu  insister  snr  une  distinction  aussi  superficieUe,  et  croire 
que  ^expression  par  la  parole  est  moins  naturelle  que  I'expresdon  par 
le  geste." — De  VOrigine  du  Langage^  p.  79. 
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which  they  now  affect  to  despise,  and  which  from  their 
souls  they  will  hate  as  long  as  they  live,  must  be  then 
well  known,  and  not  merely  to  every  philologist,  but  to 
every  philosopher  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  And 
however  sanguine  my  present  anticipations  may  be  of 
this  discovery,  they  cannot  but  fall  short  of  the  future 
lesults  and  the  changes  to  be  brought  about  through 
its  means  on  the  human  understanding.  And  what  rea- 
son have  I  to  think  so  ?  Because  I  cannot  help  regard- 
ing this  discovery  otherwise  than  as  a  very  important 
one,  and  all  important  discoveries  must  sooner  or  later 
produce  important  results. 

But  has  M.  Renan  in  his  own  work  on  the  origin  of 
language  suggested  any  thing  better  than  this  S2q)erjlclal 
notion  of  the  two  Scotch  philosophers?  He  is  so  far 
from  having  done  so  that  he  suggests  nothing  at  all ;  for 
to  tell  us  that  man,  by  calling  on  the  combined  forces 
of  his  mind  spoke  when  he  wished  to  speak,  is  equal  to 
his  asserting  that  man  must  have  always  had  the  use  of 
speech,  and  that  there  was  never  such  a  language  as  that 
of  signs.  But  though  these  Scotch  philosophers  and 
Condillac  went  no  farther  towards  discovering  the  origin 
of  speech  than  by  declaring  that  signs  must  have  been 
man^s  first  language,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they 
would  have  made  the  discovery  to  which  I  now  lay  claim, 
had  they  taken  advantage  of  their  superficial  idea,  as 
M.  Renan  is  pleased  to  call  it.  And  what  has  prevented 
them  from  doing  so  ?  The  difiiculty  of  conceiving  how 
a  word  could  have  grown  out  of  a  sign.  And  this,  it 
appears,  is  far  more  diflScult  to  conceive  than  most  people 
imagine,  since  even  a  body  of  learned  men,  after  so  long 
a  space  as  twenty  years  left  them  for  reflection,  cannot 
yet  conceive  it,  though  it  has  on  many  occasions  been 

VOL.  n.  T 
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exemplified,  and  the  advantages  accruing  thereby  made-, 
as  it  were,  self-evident.  Now  as  to  know  that  signs 
must  hatve  preceded  the  use  of  words  forms  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  discovery  of  human  speech,  it 
cannot  for  this  reason  be  made  too  evident. 

But  there  are  so  many  pertinent  questions  to  be  an- 
swered, and  so  much  argument  and  reasoning  required 
before  certain  minds  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  human  speech  is  at  all  possible; 
and  as  many  of  the  objections  thus  raised  are  left  in  tjie 
present  work  unnoticed,  and  as  most  of  them  have,  I  pre- 
sume, been  satisfactorily  answered  in  ^'  Myths  traced  to 
their  primary  Source  through  Language ;''  it  will  be  now 
necessary  to  repeat  not  only  several  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  then  came,  but  even  to  show  in  what  way  I  dis- 
covered man^s  first  word.  And  though  this  repetition  may 
be  tiresome  for  such  readers  as  do  already  admit  the  reality 
of  what  has  been  thus  far  laid  down,  it  cannot,  however, 

• 

be  unwelcome  to  others  whose  minds,  though  not  unpro- 
vided with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  quickness 
of  apprehension,  have  not  the  power  of  admitting  the 
possibility  of  so  important  a  discovery  as  the  origin  of 
language  and  myths  without  its  being  often  explained. 
Thus  on  having  shown  in  this  work  on  myths  that  speech 
never  comes  naturally  to  man,  I  continue  by  observing 
that  it  could  not  have  been  "  the  first  means  to  which  he 
had  recourse  for  expressing  his  ideas,  and  that  his  earliest 
language  must  have  therefore  been  that  of  signs,  the  use 
of  which  prevails  even  still,  in  the  absence  of  speech, 
over  the  whole  world.  Thus  if  we  observe  how  any  two 
persons  speaking  no  language  in  common  try  to  signify 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  this  we  shall  find  them 
endeavouring  to  do — nor  will  their  endeavours  prove  in 
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yam — ^by  certain  movements  and  gestures  made  with 
the  hands,  feet,  eyes,  and  mouth.  Whether  two  such 
persons  belong  to  the  most  civilized  or  to  the  rudest  of 
the  human  race,  they  will  ever,  on  perceiving  that  they 
know  not  the  meaning  of  each  other's  words,  signify 
their  thoughts  after  the  same  manner.  The  man  born 
deaf — and  who,  from  speech  not  coming  naturally  to  him, 
consequently  remains  dumb — converses  in  the  same  way. 
Even  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  will  frequently 
signify  its  wants  and  desires  by  signs  ;  and  of  this  the 
mother  is  so  well  aware,  that  she  has  sometimes  recourse 
to  the  same  means  for  conversing  with  it.  The  author 
once  saw  a  child — not  yet  old  enough  to  speak — signify 
.to  its  mother  on  its  return  home  from  a  walk  with  its 
nurse,  that  it  had  received  while  it  was  out  both  a  fall 
and  a  hurt,  and  which  it  did  very  plainly,  by  first  point- 
ing sorrowfully  to  its  little  knee  and  then  to  the  ground. 
^^  A  mode  so  very  simple  and  intelligible  of  expressing 
thought  as  this,  and  which  comes  so  freely  to  persons  of 
all  ages,  classes,  and  countries,  cannot  but  be  man's 
natural  language,  and  the  only  one  in  use  over  the 
whole  world,  while  speech  remained  as  yet  undiscovered. 
And  this  too  is  so  very  evident  as  to  be  perhaps  ques- 
tioned by  no  man  of  little  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence who  has  ever  bestowed  a  serious  thought  on  the 
origin  of  language.  But  the  author's  plea  for  submitting 
to  his  readers — as  if  it  were  any  thing  new — a  fact  so 
generally  well  known,  is  the  necessity  he  feels  himself  to 
be  under  of  rendering  the  opening  to  the  following  im- 
portant inquiry  as  elementary,  clear,  and  conclusive  as 
he  possibly  can. 
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'^  THAT  DRAWING,  WRITING,  AND   BEADING  MUST  TO  A  CEE- 
TAIN  EXTENT,  HAVE  PBECEDED  THE  USB  OF   SPEECH. 

"Now  while  men  conversed  thus  silently  by  signs, 
never  upon  such  occasions  making  use  of  their  voice 
except  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  by  the  noise 
it  made  to  what  they  were  endeavouring  to  signify,  they 
must  have  often  traced  the  images  of  things  upon  rocks, 
the  bark  of  trees,  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore  or  desert, 
or  upon  any  thing  else  within  reach,  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving impressions.  Hence  while  they  were  yet  no 
better  than  dumb  creatures,  the  art  of  drawing  must 
have  been  constantly  practised,  so  that  it  may,  for  so 
rude  a  period,  have  been  considerably  well  known.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  so  must  both  writing  and  reading 
have  been  in  use ;  for  what  is  it  constitutes  the  former 
but  the  ability  to  trace,  no  matter  how,  significant  signs 
upon  any  substance,  no  matter  what?  and  what  is  it 
constitutes  the  latter,  but  the  ability  to  decipher  these 
signs,  and  know  what  they  mean  ? 

"  Even  at  that  remote  period — that  is,  ere  a  word  had 
yet  been  uttered,  or  the  human  voice  could  produce  any 
other  kind  of  sound  than  such  as  we  now  hear  with  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb — several  of  the  numeral  and  alpha- 
betical   signs  at  present  in  use  must  have  been  well 
known.     Thus  it  was,  we  can  conceive,  customary  then, 
as  it  is  even  still,  to  count  upon  one^s  fingers ;  and  as  a 
finger  signified  one,  and  was  represented  by  a  straight 
line,  this  gave  both  the  letter  I  and  the  first  of  the  ten 
numeral  signs.    And  as  a  circle  must  have  been  made  \fi 
represent  the   sun   or  the   moon,  or  any  thing  round, 
this  gave  the  letter  O,  and  consequently  a  nought,  or 
the  last  of  the  ten  numeral  signs.     And  as  I  and  0 
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could  be  variously  modified  and  combined,  many  other 
characters  both  simple  and  compound  may,  while  man 
was  yet  dumb,  have  grown  out  of  them. 

^'And  these  observations  and  conclusions  point  to  the 
origin  of  hieroglyphical  writing— a  very  clumsy  and 
tedious  mode  of  transmitting  ideas,  and  which  could 
have  never  existed,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  had  the 
language  of  sounds  preceded  that  of  signs. 

''that  man  must  have  had  a  religious  belief  ere  he 
had  yet  discovered  the  use  op  speech. 

''As  neither  the  religion  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
was,  according  to  the  history  we  have  of  it,  of  so  univer- 
sal a  tendency  as  the  discovery  of  astronomy  or  any  other 
science  obtained  through  man's  wisdom  and  research, 
but  was  rather  a  peculiar  dispensation  sent  down,  as  it 
were,  from  heaven,  to  a  chosen  few  of  earth's  inhabitants ; 
it  follows  that  however  commendable  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  a  sphere  too  confined 
to  be  noticed  in  a  treatise  like  this,  which  has  to  consider 
human  nature  in  general,  and  nothing  either  above  or 
beyond  it.  It  should,  moreover,  be  observed,  that,  in 
every  philosophical  inquiry,  the  principles  by  which  we 
are  guided  should  repose  upon  as  broad  a  basis  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  come  within  reach  of  the  common-sense 
views,  not  merely  of  a  handful  of  our  species,  but  of  all 
mankind,  being  accessible  to  both  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, nor  more  so  to  the  Christian  than  to  the  Jew,  the 
infidel  and  the  heathen. 

"  They  who  first  began  to  reason,  and  to  trace  effects  to 
their  causes,  must  have  been  the  people  who  had  first  a 
religion.  And  why  so?  Because  man  in  a  rational  state  is 
ever  prone  to  inquire  and  investigate  concerning  th^arigin 
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of  things,  and  this  disposition  must,  on  his  discovering 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  beauty  displayed  in  the  works  of 
nature,  have  soon  led  him  to  look  beyond  himself  for  an, 
efficient  cause  of  what  he  beheld  and  so  much  admired. 
And  why  beyond  himself?  Because  he  could  not  fail  to 
know  that  no  mortal,  however  powerful  he  might  be,  could 
produce  any  thing  of  the  kind,  not  make  so  much  as  a  blade 
of  grass,  nor  give  life  to  the  meanest  insect  that  crawls. 

^^  If  it  be  asked.  Might  not  man  when  he  began  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  things,  have  attributed  the  works 
of  nature  to  what  is  termed  accident  or  blind  chance? 
we  may  answer  that  he  is  ever,  when  in  a  primitive 
state,  much  too  simple  a  philosopher  to  come  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a  conclusion.     His  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions are  then  very  homely,  though  they  are  often  found 
to  be  very  effective  and  conclusive,  perhaps  as  much  so 
as  those  of  many  a  pompous  reasoner,  if  not  sometimes" 
u    little  more.     ^A  poor   and  ignorant   native  of  the 
desert,^  says  Bernardin  de  St.  Kerre, '  being  once  asked 
how  he  knew  that  there  is  a  God,  answered.  The  same  as  I 
know  when  I  meet  a  track  on  the  sand,  whether  it  was  a 
man  or  a  beast  passed  by.'     Now,  if  this  child  of  nature 
were  to  be  asked  how  he  knew  that  those  wonders  of  crea- 
tion he  so  much  admired  were  not  the  result  of  accident, 
is  it  not  easy  to  conceive  that  he  would  return  some  such 
answer  as  this :  ^  The  same  as  I  know  when  I  track  my 
foe  or  the  deer  across  the  desert,  that  the  foot-marks  which 
I  then  note  in  the  sand  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.' 

^^  It  is  thus  man  reasons  while  vet  uncivilized,  and  so 
too  may  he  have  often  done  before  he  had  yet  known 
how  to  utter  a  word ;  for  to  judge  from  the  acuteness  and 
intelligence  constantly  displayed  by  deaf  and  dumb  per 
sons,  we  should  say  that  the  want  of  speech  rather  tends 
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to  quicken  and  advance  the  reasoning  powers  tlian  to 
keep  them  back. 

'^  If  we  now  ask,  to  what  man,  while  in  this  state, 
looked  up  as  the  author  of  creation,  is  it  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  it  could  be  to  nothing  less  than  the  most 
noble  and  powerful  object  he  ever  beheld,  namely,  our 
glorious  sun;  this  great  luminary  seeming  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  give  life  and  joy  to  all  nature  ?  Nor 
can  this  belief  appear  so  extraordinary,  when  we  observe, 
that  at  this  infant  period  of  the  world  men  knew  more 
of  the  solar  system  or  of  the  wise  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  governed  than  even  the  inspired  writer  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show 
from  history  what  no  one  now  seems  to  deny,  namely, 
that  ^  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  at  least  in  their 
origin,  are  found  to  centre  in  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
either  as  God  the  Creator  Himself,  or  as  the  seat  of  or  as 
the  emblem  of  the  Creator  '.^ 

^^  Hence  the  day  which  the  ancient  Saxons  set  apart  for 
divine  worship,  was,  as  our  word  Sunday  shows,  called 
after  the  sun.  But  if  they  had  used  God-day  in  its  stead, 
the  meaning  would  be  still  the  same ;  for  even  this  great 
word  was  in  the  beginning  nothing  more  than  a  name 
for  the  sun,  as  it  cannot  differ  from  Gad  (the  Sun)  ^,  any 
more  than  the  English  words  one,  bone,  stone,  can  differ 
from  their  more  ancient  form,  ane,  bane,  stane. 

^^  Hence  also  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  had  their 

*  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

1  *'Mena  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  word  used  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  which  has  been  understood  by  the  most  learned  interpreters  as 
meaning  the  moon.  *  Ye  are  they  that  prepare  a  table  for  Qad^  and  that 
furnish  the  ofiering  unto  Meni.'  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  As  Qad  is  understood 
of  the  sun,  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  Meni  is  to  be  viewed 
as  a  designation  of  the  moon." — JamiesotCs  Dictionary,  Article  Moon, 
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^  Tov  7]kAQ\}  and  dies  solis ;  that  is,  literally,  the  day  of 
the  sun,  when  they  worshipped   this  luminary  as  the 
Deity.     Even  Al  or  El,  the  well-known  name  of  tk 
Lord  with  the  chosen  people  of  God,  was,  as  the  learned 
and    orthodox  Parkhurst    admits,  nothing   more  than 
another  word  for  the  sun. 

^^^Alor  El  was/  says  he,  Hhe  very  name  the  heathens 
gave  to  their  god  Sol,  their  Lord  or  ruler  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven*/^' 

^^  And  though  it  may  now  shock  our  religious  feelings 
to  regard  the  terms  God  and  Sun  as  of  precisely  equal 
import,  yet  it  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  every  time  we 
call  the  Lord's  day  by  the  name  of  Sunday. 

'^  And  this  belief,  erroneous  as  the  science  of  astronomy 
has  shown  it  to  be,  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  rational  one 
for  man  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  conceive  and 
follow.  It  did  not,  we  may  assume,  invest  the  supposed 
Creator  of  the  universe  with  such  attributes  as  would, 
from  their  being  so  repugnant  to  every  kind  feeling  in 
the  human  breast,  disgrace  even  a  monster  of  the  earth; 
whilst  from  the  few  clear  principles  it  must  have  owned 
it  could  not  but  be  far  less  productive  of  dissension,  with 
its  consequent  train  of  frightful  evils,  than  many  other 
modes  of  W9rship  since  adopted,  which  we  need  not 
name.  But  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  wonderful 
and  dangerous  art  of  communicating  ideas  by  articulate 
sounds  became  well  known,  and  when,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
misapplication  of  the  meaning  of  words  gave  birth  to 
the  grossest  superstition,  many  of  the  ancient  religious 
practices  must  have  been  perverted  from  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  among  them  we  are  forced  to  class  the 
natural  and  innocent  worship  of  the  sun, 

2  Lex.,  p.  20. 
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"discovert  of  the  use  op  speech — man's  first  word. 

*'  Now  speech  not  being  natural  to  man,  as  has  been 
already  clearly  shown,  the  question  to  be  resolved  is  this : 
How  did  he  come  by  it  ?'  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
nature — the  source  whence  man  derives  all  his  ideas — 
that  could  afford  the  least  hint  of  it.  When  we  now 
suppose  that  animals  and  birds  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  that  the  first  notion  of  articulate  sounds  may 
have  thence  originated,  this  supposition  arises  from  our 
being  already  acquainted  with  speech ;  for,  had  we  not 
this  knowledge,  we  could  not  possibly  suppose  any.  thing 
of  the  kind.  But  the  mere  cries  of  such  creatures  can- 
not, however  significant  they  may  sometimes  appear,  be 
called  articulate  sounds,  or  be  said  to  constitute  what  is 
nnderstood  by  speech.  Man  ere  he  had  yet  learned  how 
to  utter  a  word,  that  is,  while  he  was  yet  perfectly  dumb, 
must  have  had  cries  fully  as  significant.  As  well  do  all 
such  noises  deserve  to  be  called  language,  as  a  sigh,  a 
laugh,  the  clapping  of  our  hands,  or  a  knock  at  a  door ; 
these  and  all  similar  demonstrations  being  not  less  sig- 
nificant. 

''  It  may  be  also  supposed  that  human  speech  had  its 
origin  in  the  custom  which  must  have  once  prevailed  of 
signifying  certain  animals  and  birds  by  an  imitation  of 
their  cries.  But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  supported 
by  experience ;  for  the  several  human  beings  found  in  a 
wild  state  were  all  very  familiar  with  such  cries,  and 
could,  it  appears,  copy  them  with  wonderful  precision ; 
yet  this  knowledge  gave  them  no  facility  whatever  to- 
wards either  making  or  acquiring  speech. 

'^  It  is  needless  to  turn  in  this  inquiry  fpom  the  consi- 
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deration  of  animate  to  that  of  inanimate  nature;  the 
noises  which  are  made  by  winds,  waters,  and  all  similar 
ones,  being  evidently  too  obscure,  too  indistinct,  and  re- 
mote from  articulate  sounds,  to  have  ever  suggested  the 
idea  of  them. 

"  But  of  all  the  conjectures  ever  made  respecting  the 
origin  of  speech,  that  is  certainly  the  weakest  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  natural  to  man :  this 
being  so  easily  put  aside  by  the  twofold  proof  afforded 
by  experience,  as  already  shown ;  namely,  that  persons 
found  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  those  bom  deaf,  know 
nothing  of  speech,  though  having  no  defect  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth. 

"  We  cannot  for  an  instant  suppose  that  speech  was  ever 
invented — that  man  ever  said  to  himself.  Let  me  find  out 
a  means  of  communicating  thought  by  sounds  instead  of 
signs.  This  would  be  to  place  a  human  being  almost  on 
a  level  with  God  Himself;  to  raise  his  wisdom  to  an 
eminence  immensely  beyond  its  reach ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  there  was  nothing  either  in  nature  or  the  ways  of  the 
world,  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  to  suggest  an  idea  at  once 
so  very  original  and  extraordinary. 

"  It  therefore  follows  that  speech,  since  it  is  neither  a 
natural  gift  nor  an  invention,  must  have  come  to  man 
accidentally  or  unawares ;  that  is,  without  the  least  effort 
on  his  part  towards  attaining  it,  or  his  even  suspecting 
that  either  in  his  own  time,  or  at  any  future  period  of 
the  world,  such  a  mode  of  communicating  thought  mignt 
be  discovered. 

'^  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  have  only  now  to 
find  out  in  what  way  the  use  of  an  articulate  sound  might 
be  acquired  unawares;  for,  in  finding  out  merely  this 
much,  we  ara  necessarily  led  to   the   discovery  of  the 
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erigin  of  speech  itself,  even  to  the  discovery  of  the  first 
word  the  human  voice  ever  uttered. 

^^  After  long  and  patient  thinking,  and  many  fruitless 
conjectures,  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  present  difficult 
part  of  this  inquiry,  I  cannot  help  feeling  impressed  with 
the  firm  belief  that  I  have  at  length  got  the  mastery  over 
it ;  and,  as  well  as  I  can  now  recall  and  condense  past 
reflections,  it  would  seem  that  I  made  this  discovery  and 
obtained  my  conviction  by  some  such  train  of  thought 
and  reasoning  as  the  following : — 

'^  Speech  is  not  a  natural  gift,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  to  suggest  the  idea  of  it,  it  cannot  have  been 
invented.     These  two  views  I  have  so  long  and  seriously 
considered,  that  I  may  now  pass  to  something  else.    Did 
speech  come  unawares  or  accidentally  ?     If  so,  in  what 
way  did  this  happen  ?  or  how  could  we  in  this  case  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  natural  gift  ?     Thus,  if  some  men  in 
a  civilized  state  gave  names  to  things  by  accident,  so 
might  all  men  have  done,  even  those  in  a  wild  state,  as 
well  as  deaf  and  dumb  persons.     Yet  as  this  is  not  con- 
firmed but  contradicted  by  facts,  it  follows  that  speech 
was  not  discovered  in  such  a  way ;  and  this  is  the  more 
evident,  as  it  could  not  then  be  distinguished  from  a 
natural  gift,  which,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  it 
cannot  be.     Yet  since  speech  is  neither  the  gift  of  nature, 
nor  a  thing  invented,  it  must  have  been  obtained  some- 
how or  other  through  accident,  that  is,  unawares.     As 
persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech,  such  as  the  deaf 
and  the  dumb,  as  well  as  those  found  in  a  wild  state,  are 
accustomed  to  make  sounds  with  the  mouth  as  well  as 
they  can,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  them- 
fielves  or  their  signs ;  might  not  speech  have  originated 
^  this  way  ?     It  might,  if  the  sounds  so  produced  could 
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be  the  forms  of  things;  for  then  sach  soands  would  1)6 
preferred  to  their  corresponding  figures   made  by  the 
band;  for  the  reason^  that  in  the  latter  case^  the  process 
of  communication  would  be  very  slow  compared  to  the 
former.     But  as  a  sound  cannot  be  the  form  of  a  thing, 
it  follows  that  it  cannot  have  suggested  the  idea  of  speech- 
Could  speech  have  grown   out  of  a  sign?      It  could, 
if  the  hand  while  employed  in  making  a  sign  had  the 
power  of  producing  a  sound  peculiar  to  that  sig^,  for 
then  the  sound  would  be  soon  preferred  to  the  sign  itself, 
for  a  reason  just  given,  namely,  that  it  would  be  found 
a  more  expeditious  mode  of  conveying  thought.     But 
as  the  hand  in  making  a  sign  gives  forth  no  sound — at 
lejist,  not  a  sound  peculiar  to  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other— it  follows  that  speech  cannot  have  been  suggested 
in  this  way.     But  as  signs  can  be  made  by  the  mouth, 
and    as    sounds   might    be  uttered  at  the    same  time 
(such  as  we  hear  with  deaf  and  dumb  persons),  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  drawing  attention,  by  the  noise  so  pro- 
duced, to  the  signs;  might  not  a  sound  thus  obtained 
be  found  peculiar  to  the  thing  represented  by  the  mouth? 
It  might;    and  in  this  case   the  sound  would,  for  the 
reason  already  twice  stated,  be  soon  preferred  to  the  sign 
to  which  it  was  found  peculiar,  and  then  man  would 
have,  in  this  significant  sound,  the  first  word  the  human 
voice  ever  uttered,  or  the  human  ear  ever  heard.    But 
the  mouth  cannot,  like  the   hand,  give  the  images  of 
things.     Thus,  in  whatever  position  we  put  it,  however 
we  may  twist  it,  or  make  it  gesticulate,  we  cannot  give 
to  it  the  form  of  a  man,  an  animal,  a  bird,  a  tree,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  all  of  which  the  hand  can  trace  very 
easily.     But  there  is,  however,  a  well-known  figure,  yet 
only  one,  which,  it  is  allowed,  the  mouth  has  the  power 
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of  representing.  Thus  orthoepists  say  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  sound  peculiar  to  the  O  in  the  alphabet — for 
it  has  several  other  sounds — we  must  form  the  mouth 
similar  to  the  letter  itself;  that  is,  make  it  take  a  round 
or  jcireular  form.  Yet  this  is  the  figure  of  the  sun,  the 
most  attractive  of  all  objects,  as  well  as  the  most  revered 
in  ancient  times;  it  being  then,  as  already  shown,  univer- 
sally adored  as  God.  Now,  I  have  found  it,  after  years 
of  almost  incessant  thinking ;  and  this  I  hope  to  render 
so  evident  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  its  reality,  not, 
however,  from  the  mind  of  shallow  or  limited  views, 
which,  whatever  its  stock  of  acquired  knowledge  may  be, 
has  no  more  the  power  of  either  receiving  or  admitting 
the  discovery  of  an  original  truth,  unless  carried  along 
by  others,  than  it  has  the  power  of  making  one. 

'^  Though  man  must  have  often,  while  yet  conversing 
by  signs,  signified  the  sun  otherwise  than  by  a  circular 
form  given  to  the  mouth,  still  this  organ  must  have  been 
sometimes  employed  for  such  a  purpose.     We  can  even 
conceive  that  while  employed  in  tracing  the  image  of  the 
sun  with  his  hand,  he  may  have  often,  unknown  to  him- 
self, made  his  mouth  take  a  similar  form;  just  as  a  child 
will  sometimes  do  while  in  the  act  of  making  an  O. 
And  when  on  those  occasions  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  to  the  sign  he  was  tracing,  by  merely  uttering 
such  a  sound  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  utters  for  the 
Bame  purpose,  he  would  necessarily  pronounce  O ;  and  as 
lie  could  not  do  this  for  a  great  length  of  time  without 
observing  that  he  never  heard  this  peculiar  sound  but  on 
the  same  occasion ;  that  is,  while  he  was,  after  his  usual 
manner,  drawing  attention  to  the  form  of  a  circle,  he 
would  be  necessarily  led  to  consider  it  as  signifying  this 
figure,  and  consequenWy  the  sun.     Thus  he  would  obtain 
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a  word — the  first  ever  uttered  by  the  haman  voice — and 
as  he  would  employ  this  word  instead  of  the  sign  out  of 
which  it  grew,  he  would  consequently  begin  to  speak  ere 
he  could  yet  have  any  idea  of  what  speech  was,  or  in  the 
least  anticipate  the  wonderM  result  to  which  his  act,  in 
itself  so  very  simple,  was  then  giving  birth. 

"  But  might  he  not,  it  may  be  asked,  continue  to  sig- 
nify the  sun,  as  before,  by  signs  ?     Doubtless  he  might, 
and  he  would  do  so.     But  this  could  not  hinder  him 
from  having  also  recourse  to  the  sound,  and  preferring  it 
on  several  occasions  to  its  corresponding  sign ;  for  the 
latter  might  be  sometimes  found  less  expeditious,  or  not 
be  seen  when  the  former  could  be  heard;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  dark,  or  when  something  intervened  between  the 
parties  conversing ;  or  when  the  one  stood  at  too  great 
a  distance  from   the  other  to  allow  a  circle,  whether 
formed  by  the  mouth  or  traced  by  the  hand,  to  reach  the 
eye  it  was  intended  for. 

^^  And  in  this  way,  while  the  use  of  signs  was  as  yet 
far  from  being  forgotten,  must  the  sun  have  been  often 
signified  by  sound;  and  not  only  the  sun  but  many 
other  things  relating  to  it,  or  of  which  it  suggested  the 
idea;  such  as  goodness,  heat,  light,  roundness,  the 
heavens,  height,  greatness,  &c.  &c.,  the  particular  object 
alluded  to  being  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  by 
a  diflerence  in  the  sound  of  the  O,  which  must,  while  it 
yet  served  as  a  whole  alphabet,  have  been  pronounced  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways. 

"  The  moon  also,  from  its  being  another  orb  of  light, 
and  of  a  circular  form,  must  have  been  signified  in  the 
same  way ;  another  variation  in  the  sound  of  the  0  still 
serving  to  distinguish  its  name  from  that  of  the  son. 
And  thence  another  and  opposite  class  of  ideas  must 
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iiave  been  signified  by  sound,  such  as  night,  darkness, 
3oldness,  badness,  repose,  silence,  lowness,  the  ground, 
leath,  &c.  &c.     But  might  not,  it  will  be  asked,  con- 
siderable  confusion    and   misunderstanding    sometimes 
irise  from  ideas  so  opposite  having  radically  the  same 
name  ?    Might  not,  for  instance,  the  word  which  signi- 
fied light  with  one  people,  signify  darkness  with  their 
neighbours  ?  This  might  very  well  happen,  and  not  only 
in  different  countries,  but  even  in  the    same  country, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  distant  parts  intermixing. 
And  it  is  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  trivial  as  it 
may  now  appear,  we  are  to   look  for  the  source  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  dissensions,  crosses,  and  troubles, 
with  which  the  whole  earth  has  been  visited.     Speech 
was  certainly  a  most  noble  and  useful  acquisition,  but  it 
has  also  proved  a  great  misfortune.     Without  it  man 
might  have  never  risen  to  the  proud  eminence  to  which  he 
lias  attained ;  but  neither  could  he  have  ever  sunk  to  so 
low  and  perverse  a  state  as  he  has  done  with  it.     It  is 
not,  however,  here  we  can  well  expect  such  an  assertion 
as  this  to  be  received  as  true,  since  it  belongs  rather  to 
that  part  of  this  work  which  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
JJ^yths.     A  similar  observation  will  also  apply  to  the 
words  mentioned   above  as  those   coming  next  to  the 
first  name  given  to  the  sun  and  the  moon.     That  is  to 
8ay,  it  is  scarcely  here,  but  farther  on,  that  the  truth  of 
tke  statement  alluded  to  may  be  clearly  perceived. 


"(JUESTIONS  AND  OBJECTIONS  REFERRING  TO  THE  ABOVE 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPEECH,  SUGGESTED  AND 
ANSWERED. 

'^  If  it  be  true  that  speech  did  not  at  first  come  natu- 
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rally,  but  accidentally,  are  we  hence  to  infer  sucb  a  faculty 
was  not  originally  intended  for  man  ?    By  no  means ;  for 
it  is  evident  from  the  formation  of  his  mouth,  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  allowed  to  differ  from  all  other  animals,  that 
man  was  predestined  to  have  the  power  of  signifying  his 
ideas  by  sounds,  his  organs  of  articulation  being  wisely 
and  peculiarly  contrived  for  this  purpose.  But  this  admis- 
sion does  not  go  to  prove  that  speech  came  naturally  to 
him,  or  otherwise  than  after  the  manner  already  shown. 
But  is  it  not  likely  that  man  drew  attention  to  his  signs 
or  symbols  by  the  touch  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  likely, 
because  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  even  still.     Then 
how  could  he  in  this  case,  when  in  the  act  of  forming 
a  circle,  hear  the  sound  of  O,  as  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  his  making  a  noise  with  his  mouth,  such  as  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb  are  accustomed  to  make,  in  oi-der  \xi 
draw  attention  to  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time?    It 
does  not  i'ollow  that  because  he  had  recourse  to  the  touch 
upon  such  an  occasion,  he  did  not  make  use  of  his  voice 
also,  since  even  still  when  one  person  wishes  another  to 
be  attentive  to  his  remarks,  he  will  often,  while  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  or  his  arm  for  this  purpose, 
make  use  of  some  such  expression  as,  ^  Please vto  observe-'' 
But  a  simple  emission  of  the  voice  must,  while  man  was 
dumb,  have  been  often  preferred  to  the  touch  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  call  attention  to  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  if  both  hands  were  engaged,  as  they  must 
have  often  been,  in  cutting  upon  a  rock  or  a  tree  the 
image  of  something,  neither  of  them  could  be  very  well 
spared  every  two  or  three  minutes  for  a  different  oflSee. 
Besides,  when  a  man  was  in  a  cumbent  or  kneeling  pos- 
ture, tracing  characters  upon  the  sand,  while  several  of 
his  companions  were  standing  around,  it  would  be  very   Ij 
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inconvenient  for  him^  every  time  he  needed  their  parti- 
cular attention^  to  rise  up  and  lay  his  hand  upon  them ; 
whilst  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  however  imperfectly 
uttered^  he  could  reach  them  all  at  once,  and  this  too 
without  interrupting  his  work  or  changing  his  position. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  man  must,  while  he  was 
dumb^  have  often  employed  his  voice  for  attracting  at- 
tention^ even  oftener  than  he  must  have  employed  his 
hand. 

*'  But  if  man  never  uttered  a  sound  while  his  mouth 
retained  the  circular  form,  could  speech  have  been  dis- 
covered ?    Never. 

''Or  if  he  had  not  the  power  of  making  his  mouth  take 
Bueh  a  form,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  same ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  have  remained  for  ever  dumb,  never 
having  so  much  as  a  remote  idea  of  what  speech  is. 

*'  Then  what  might  be  man's  position  upon  earth  ?  It 
would  be  just  what  it  is  at  present ;  that  is,  he  would 
be  still  the  lord  of  the  creation ;  with  this  difference, 
.  however,  that  from  his  being  so  much  addicted  to 
silence  and  meditation,  he  might  be  far  more  intellec- 
tual than  he  has  ever  been  with  speech.  Would  he 
continue  to  worship  the  sun  ?  By  no  means ;  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  which  he  would  soon 
discover  the  science,  could  not  fail  convincing  him  of 
kis  error  in  that  respect. 

''  If  the  O  named  not  only  the  sun  but  the  numerous 

ideas  alluded  to  above  which  were  called  after  it,  does  it 

not  follow  that  it  was  then  pronounced  in  a  great  variety 

oi  ways  ?  When  this  character  named  only  a  few  things, 

it  had  of  course  only  a  few  different  sounds  ;  but  as  the 

objects  designated  by  it  increased,  so  must  its  sounds 

have  increased  also,  and  with  time  to  such  an  extent  as 
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to  lose  at  length  all  resemblance  to  what  they  were  at 
first.     If  this  be  true,  the  O  may  have  then  been  sounded 
as  we  now  sound  other  letters?     Doubtless    it  must. 
There  were   consequently  other  letters   at    this  time? 
That  does  not  follow.     Then  why  admit  that  the  O  must 
have  been  once  sounded  as  other  letters  ?    In  order  to 
make  it  be  understood  that  this  sign  must  have  once 
had  such  sounds  as  we  now  give  to  those  signs  which 
are  considered  as  so  many  different  letters,  whilst  they 
are  really  but  so  many  different  forftis  of  the  same  letter, 
as  we  shall  see  presently.     As  signs  traced  by  the  hand 
must  have  continued  to  signify  ideas  long  after  the  voice 
began  to  fill  the  same  ofiice,  it  may  be  asked  how  could 
the  O,  which  is  a  single  character,  be  made  to  represent 
its  different   sounds,  or,  in   other   words,  the  different 
names  of  the  ideas  signified  by  it  ?    Simply  by  making 
it  to  take  a  number  of  forms  about  equal  in  amount  to 
its  sounds,  which  served  as  so  many  names.     At  first 
these  forms  would,  like  their  corresponding  sounds,  be 
few;  but  as  the  names  continuing  to  grow  out  of  this 
sign  would  increase,  it  would  of  course  be  found  neces- 
sary to  make  these  forms,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
increase  also.     And  as  both  names  and  forms  would  thus 
continue  to  multiply  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  O  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
be  made,  both  with  regard  to   its    pronimciation  and 
shape,  to  differ  from  its  original  state  very  considerably; 
so  much  so,  that  on  the  origin  of  speech  being  forgotten, 
most  of  its  sounds  and  forms  would  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  so  many  separate  and  distinct  characters, 
whilst  they  would,  in  truth,  be  only  so  many  various 
sounds  and  forms  of  the  same  character;  that  is,  of  the 
O  itself. 
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*'  Can  it  be  shown  from  any  language,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  that  a  single  sound  may  have  a  great  many 
variations  ?  Yes;  the  author  of  a  late  book  of  travels,  in 
speaking  of  a  language  still  extant,  makes  this  admis- 
sion : — ^'Nearly  all  the  vowels  [of  the  Dyak  tongue] 
bave  been  found  of  equal  value ;  and  as  they  have  but 
3ne  general  Malay  name,  so  it  happens  (for  instance)  the 
consonants  5,  dy  might  be  pronounced  with  the  intervening 
sound,  bad,  bed,  bid,  bod,  bud,  and  sundry  variations 
besides,  unknown  to  the  English  tongue'/ 

^'  Now,  this  is  proof  the  most  conclusive,  that  a  single 
Bound  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  not  only  the  whole  of 
our  vowel  sounds,  but  even  to  many  others  unknown  to 
the  English  tongue.     Yet  this  instance  is  not  needed  in 
order  to  lead  us  to  the  conviction  that  an  alphabetical 
sign  may  have  had  anciently  a  great  many  moi*e  sounds 
than  it  has  at  present.     It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
TOch  a  sign  may  very  well  obtain  more  or  less  sounds  in 
one  age  of  the  world  than  in  another ;  and  that  it  is  not 
like  a  number  composed  of  so  many  units,  of  which  the 
power  or  value  is  so  fixed  and  certain  as  not  to  be  more 
or  less  now  than  it  was  many  thousand  years  ago,  or 
than  it  will  be  many  thousand  years  hence.     For,  know- 
ing this  much,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conceive  that  such  a 
•ign  as  the  O  being  now  allowed  to  have  in  English  six 
different  sounds,  may  very  well  have  had  in  ancient  times 
•ome  ten  or  twenty  times  as  many.     But  why  more  of 
these  in  ancient  times  than  at  present  ? 

''Because  this  sign  standing  then  almost  alone,  it  was 
Dbliged  to  serve  in  the  place  of  other  signs  not  yet  known, 
md  to  which  we  now  attach  many  of  those  sounds  it 

s  The  Expedition  to  Borneo,  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppel» 
LN,    See  Appendix  XII. 

V  2 
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then  had.  Thus  was  it  also  with  regard  to  words;  for 
while  there  were  but  few  of  them,  these  few  were  made 
to  serve  for  a  great  many  that  became  afterwards  knovna. 
Hence  had  not  the  Hebrew  died,  as  it  were,  in  its  in- 
fancy, we  should  not  now  find  in  this  tongue  a  single 
term  having  as  many  as  two  hundred  different  meanings, 
as  almost  all  these  meanings  would  have  been  divided 
amongst  a  host  of  new  terms,  had  the  Hebrew  lived  long 
enough  to  bring  them  forth. 

"  But  if  we  admit  all  the  vowel  sounds  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  O,  how  can  we  assign  to  those  of  the  conso- 
nants— so  very  different  from  them — a  similar  origin  ? 

"  Very  easily.    At  the  close  of  a  vowel  sound,  when  the 
organs  of  articulation  come  in  contact,  the  sound  of  a 
,  consonant  is  always  obtained.     Thus  if  it  be  the  lips  that 
meet,  as  we  finish  the  sound  of  O,  we  obtain  oh^  op,  ov, 
or  om,  and  consequently  d,  p,  v,  or  m.     But  if  the  contaqt 
takes  place  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue  we  hear  oc,  ok, 
or  og  ;  and  thus  c,  k,  and  g  come  into  existence ;  whilst 
if  it  be  the  teeth  that  meet,  we  obtain  od  or  ot;  that  is, 
d  and  t.     And  thus  it  is  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
consonant  sounds,  the  difference  between  them  arising 
out  of  the  different  powers  of  the  organs  of  articulatioa. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  when  those  sounds 
first  became  known,  they  were  regarded  otherwise  thai» 
other  variations  of  the  O. 

"  Is  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  sign  may 
have  thus  had  the  power  of  both  a  vowel  and  a  conso- 
nant? "Why  should  this  be,  since  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  such  being  the  case  even  still  ?  Thus,  not  to 
go  beyond  the  English  tongue,  are  not  W  and  Y  consi- 
dered vowels  when  they  end  words  or  syllables,  and  con- 
sonants when  they  begin  them  ?     And  were  not  I  and  J 
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until  a  late  period  represented  by  a  single  sign,  but 
which  filled  the  twofold  oflBce  of  both  a  vowel  and  a  con- 
sonant ?     And  the  same  may  be  said  of  both  U  and  V- 
It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  conceive  that  when  a  lan- 
guage was  in  its  infancy,  the  same  sign  may  have  very 
well  served  as  both  vowel  and  consonant,  since  this  hap- 
pens even  in  our  own  days ;  and  if  it  does  not  happen 
now  to  the  extent  it  did  anciently,  this  arises  from  signs 
having  with  time  so  increased,  that  a  vowel  and  a  consonant 
sound  can  be  now  afforded  each  a  sign  peculiar  to  itself. 
"Are  these  signs  to  be  considered  as  so  many  separate 
and  distinct  letters?    They  are  considered  as  such;  but 
this  should  not  be,  since  they  J^re,  as  we  shall  see,  only 
80  many  different  forms  of  the  same  sign. 

"Can  any  proof  be  given  that  the  O  (the  sign  alluded 
to)  ever  varied  to  so  great  an  extent  ?    Yes ;    of  this 
fact  proof  the  most  conclusive  can  be  adduced.     Since 
[   I  first  published  on  this  subject  some  crude  opinions,  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1844,  when  I  stated  it  to  be  my  con- 
viction that  all  alphabetical  signs  must  have  had  the  O 
for  their  parent,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  two 
Bepanite  travellers  to  a  language  still  extant,  which  is 
called  the  language  of  Oes,  it  being  composed,  as  geo- 
graphers observe,  ^of  circles   and  segments  of  circles 
variously  disposed  and  combined.'     This  is  the  language 
which  is  spoken  in  the  Birman  Empire  throughout  Ava 
and  Pegu ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  very  modern  one,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  belief  which  prevails  that  the  people 
who  speak  it  are  said  to  be  the  founders  of  the  human 
race.     But  we  need  not  this  proof  to  be  convinced  that 
the  O  may  have  anciently  had  a  great  many  different 
forms,  even  enough  to  compose  a  whole  alphabet.     The 
observation  made  farther  back,  respecting  the  sound  of 
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this  letter,  will  also  apply  to  its  form.  It  is  enongb  for 
us  to  know,  that  as  the  O  still  appears  in  some  lan- 
guages under  a  few  different  forms,  as  in  Greek,  for 
instance,  it  may  very  well  have  had  a  great  manj 
of  them  anciently,  when  it  signified  so  many  dif- 
ferent things.  But  there  is  a  very  plain  and  short 
method  of  ending  all  doubt  and  discussion  on  this  nice 
point.  If  there  are  really,  as  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
different  letters,  let  any  body  convinced  of  this  fact  please 
to  tell  us  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  difference.  Is 
it  a  difference  in  form?  Impossible;  because  almost 
every  alphabetical  sign  in  the  world  has  several  forms; 
and  yet  it  is  not  for  this  reason  considered  more  than 
one  letter  under  different  forms. 

"  Is  it  a  difference  in  sound  ?  Equally  impossible; 
because  almost  every  letter  has  more  than  one  sound, 
though  it  is  not  for  this  reason  allowed  to  be  more  than 
one  letter.  If  a  difference  in  sound  and  form  constituted 
different  letters,  then  every  alphabet  would  be  much 
longer  than  it  is.  Thus,  instead  of  there  being  only  one 
letter  in  the  A  of  these  three  English  words.  Ate,  at,  all, 
^e  should  have  three  letters,  as  they  differ  very  consi- 
derably from  one  another  in  both  sound  and  form.  It  is, 
however,  a  difference  in  these  respects — sound  and  form 
— ^that  must  have  hitherte  led  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  there  are  really  some  twenty-four  or  twenty-six 
letters  in  an  alphabet.  '  Our  letters,'  says  Dr.  John- 
son, '  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty-four,  because  an- 
ciently i  andy,  as  well  as  u  and  «7,  were  signified  by  the 
same  characters :  but  as  those  letters,  which  had  always 
different  powers,  have  now  different  forms,  our  alphabet 
may  be  properly  said  te  consist  of  twenty-six  letters  \' 
4  See  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongne,  preceding  his  DictionaiT,  p.  L 
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According  to  this  doctrine,  a  letter  ought  to  obtain 
different  forms  when  it  has  different  powers,  and  so  be- 
come two  letters  instead  of  one.  We  should,  it  is  true, 
give  to  a  letter  as  many  different  forms  as  it  has  different 
powers,  if  that  could  be  done,  as  this  plan  would  greatly 
&ci]itate  the  means  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
the  several  sounds  of  a  letter ;  but  we  should  not  then 
consider  these  separate  forms  as  so  many  different  letters, 
but  simply  as  so  many  different  forms  of  the  same  letter. 
Nothing  can  retard  the  progress  of  science  more  than 
false  definitions  and  wrong  notions  about  its  principles. 
Hence  a  single  letter  is  a  single  letter,  and  neither  more 
nor  less;  just  as  a  square  is  a  square,  and  a  triangle  is  a 
triangle;  and  if  it  should  with  time  obtain  fifty  other  forms 
in  addition  to  its  original  one,  it  is  still  only  a  single  letter 
under  so  many  different  forms.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  a  letter  obtaining,  with  time,  a  great  variety  of 
sounds;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  still  only  a  single  letter 
with  all  these  sounds ;  just  as  the  letter  A  is  only  the 
letter  A,  however  variously  we  may  make  it  or  pronounce 
it.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position that  there  are  not  different  letters,  but  only  one 
letter  under  different  forms  and  having  different  sounds, 
is  this,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  A  and  B  are 
two  distinct  and  separate  letters ;  yet  if  they  were,  this 
might  be  as  easily  shown  as  that  one  and  two  are  very 
different  numbers. 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  in  the  Greek  tongue  a 
single  letter  is  sometimes  considered  as  two,  when  it  has 
two  forms  and  two  sounds  ?  In  this  question  the  quali- 
fying term  somelimes  clearly  shows  that  nothing  certain 
has  been  hitherto  known  respecting  the  number  of  letters. 
If  it  be  proper  on  some  occasions  to  consider  a  single 
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letter  as  equal  to  two,  simply  because  it  appears  under 
two  forms  and  has  a  long^  and  a  short  sound ;  surely  it 
ought  to  be  proper  to  do  so  upon  all  occasions^  and  not 
only  throughout  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  all  the  alpha- 
bets in  the  world.     Yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  which 
this  practice  is  adhered  to  as  a  regular  rule,  and  simply 
for  this  reason  :  because  there  is  not  a  shade  of  truth  in 
it.     Surely  if  it  be  proper  to  consider  the  O  in  Greek  as 
two  separate  letters,  because  it  has  both  a  long  and  a 
short  sound,  ifc  ought  to  be  equally  proper  so  to  consider 
the  A,  which  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short. 
And  if  it  be  on  account  of  a  difference  in  its  form  that 
this  letter  is  so  considered,  then  surely  this  other  form  («) 
of  fly  or  the  great  O,  ought  to  be  another  letter. 

"  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  be,  since  /2  is 
only  the  capital  of  cd,  just  a  -^  is  the  capital  of  a  ?  Pre- 
cisely so ;  but  still  they  differ  in  form  ;  and  as  such  a  cir- 
cumstance does  not  in  this  instance  constitute  difiPerent 
letters,  neither  should  it  do  so  any  where  else. 


"in   what   way    the   different   signs  composing  an 
alphabet  have  been  obtained  from  the  o.    origin 

OF    I   AND   THE   SIGNS  fl,  a,  AND  A. 

"  It  was  observed  farther  back,  that  the  idea  one  must 
have  been  signified  by  a  straight  line,  or  the  image  of  » 
finger,  before  the  use  of  speech  was  yet  discovered;  we 
have  now  to  find  out  how  this  was  done  at  a  later  period 
by  an  articulate  sound.  Is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  one  was  named  from  the  sun  ?  There  is,  and 
it  is  this :  the  sun  appears  alone  in  the  heavens,  and 
consequently  as  one;  and  it  was  this  induced  Cicero  to 
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incline  to  the  opinion  that  sol  came  from  solus^.  But 
this  was  a  mi^take^  and  such  a  one  as  etymologists  are 
constantly  guilty  of,  that  of  taking  the  derivative  for 
the  original.  Had  he  said  that  solus  came  from  sol,  he 
would  have  been  right.  If  this  were  the  proper  place  to 
enter  upon  the  analyses  of  words,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  sol,  sun,  and  unus,  and  consequently  solus,  are 
radically  the  same. 

"  Now,  if  the  O  was  the  first  name  of  the  sun,  and  if 
the  sun  served  as  a  name  for  one,  it  follows  that  O  also 
signified  one.  Hence  the  latter  idea  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed not  only  by  a  straight  line  resembling  a  finger  or 
the  letter  I,  but  also  by  an  O;  that  is,  it  must  have  ob- 
tained two  names.  Let  us  now  see  in  what  way  these 
two  names  must  have  been  employed  for  meaning  the 
same  thing. 

"As  the  idea  one  must  have  been  signified  by  the 
numeral  I,  before  the  sound  O  had  yet  been  discovered, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  I  must  have  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  same  oflSce  whenever  signs  or  symbols 
replaced  speech.  The  O,  however,  from  its  standing  for 
a  word  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  one,  must,  after 
some  time,  have  been  often  made  to  represent  I  j  that  is, 
it  must  have  been  used  in  this  sense  not  only  orally,  but 
also  as  a  written  sign.  But  this  circumstance  of  its 
having  obtained  a  new  meaning  of  more  constant  use 
than  all  its  previous  meanings  put  together,  could  not 
fail,  in  written  communications,  to  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable confusion,  as  it  must  have  been  difficult,  on 
certain  occasions,  to  determine  whether  the  O  stood  for 
one,  or  was  to  be  considered  as  having  one  of  its  old 
meanings  such  as  the  sun,  light,  heat,  &c.  &c.     This 

^  De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii. 
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ambiguity  was,  however,  very  simply  obviated,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  way  in  which  it  was  done :  when  it 
was  intended  to  give  to  the  O  one  of  its  former  and  usual 
meanings,  it  was  set  down  just  as  before  \  but  when  it 
stood  for  oney  an  I  was  made  to  accompany  it  thus,  01, 
as  an  explanatory  sign  \  that  is,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
determining  the  sense  in  which  the  O  was  then  to  be 
taken,  and  about  which  there  could  not,  of  course,  be 
any  longer  the  least  doubt,  it  being  universally  known 
that  this  I  or  jBnger  stood  for  one.  Hence,  at  this  re- 
mote time,  the  combination  01  signified  oney  even  as  it 
does  at  the  present  hour,  when  arithmetically  considered. 

"  But  these  two  signs  (01)  could  not  have  thus  gone 
side  by  side  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  having 
fallen  together  thus  Ol,  which  is  the  original  of  dj  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Hence  we  discover  why  fl 
has  with  all  people  signified  one ;  and  as  one  is  the  first 
of  numbers,  this  too  accounts  for  d  being  the  first  of 
letters.  Now,  in  order  to  discover  how  the  capital  of  Qi 
was  obtained,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  composed  of 
two  signs,  each  meaning  onCy  connected  thus  a  V  * 
hyphen,  just  as  the  words  pen  and  knife  are  connected 
in  the  compound  pen-knife.  For  when  this  is  observed 
we  perceive  that,  considered  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  their  parts,  there  is  not  the  least  difierence  between  (X 
and  A,  the  O  and  the  I  of  the  former  having  each  the 
meaning  of  one,  as  already  shown,  just  as  the  I  and  the 
I  that  compose  A  have. 

'^As  to  the  other  form  of  A  and  a,  namely,  a,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  it  is  also  like  dy  composed  of  the  O  and 
the  I  placed  differently;  thus,  ol.  Of  these  three  signs, 
the  oldest  in  form  is  certainly  d'y  after  which <x)mes  a,  and 
then  A.     But  antiquity  of  form  does  not  prove  antiquity 
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of  birth,  either  as  to  words  or  letters.  Thus  the  capital 
A,  though  preceded  by  dy  may,  however,  if  belonging  to 
a  very  ancient  people,  be  several  centuries  older  than  the 
sign  a,  if  the  latter  has  been  composed  by  a  modern 
nation.  But  as  the  sign  d  is  composed  of  0  and  ^,  we 
may  say  that  the  oldest  form  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  the  combination  01,  though  this  is  not  re- 
ceived as  a  single  sign,  nor  indeed  suspected  to  have  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  d  or  A. 

''According  to  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
alphabetical  sign,  the  nearer  the  A  of  any  language 
resembles  a  circle  and  a  straight  line  connected,  the 
nearer  it  approaches  nature  and  truth.  But  as  the  first 
friends  of  learning  in  all  countries  appear  to  have  been 
the  priesthood,  and  as  these  good  men  were  anciently 
much  addicted  to  mystification  and  secrecy,  and  sought 
to  have  a  language  of  their  own,  apart  from  the  vulgar, 
they  rarely  ever  allowed  letters  to  retain  their  original 
forms.  And  though  the  learned  are  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  they  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  lose  sight  of 
it,  when  they  favour  us  with  their  comparative  views  of 
certain  ancient  languages,  the  alphabets  of  which  they 
comment  upon  as  seriously  as  if  they  believed  them  to  be 
still  in  a  pure  and  primitive  state.  The  Sanscrit  is 
allowed  to  be  a  very  ancient  tongue,  yet  its  letters  are 
80  artificially  distorted  and  combined,  so  very  different  in 
aspect  from  what  they  must  have  first  been,  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  conceive  they  have  not  been  remodelled  by  a 
body  of  modem  pedants.  This  I  observe  to  show,  that 
it  is  not  always  those  languages  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  that  have  the  plainest  letters,  but  those 
which  were  used  the  least  for  religious  purposes. 

"  These  three  signs.  A,  a,  a,  belonging  as  they  do  to 
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many  diflferent  languages,  may  be  regarded  as  very  fair 
specimens  of  the  first  alphaljetical  character. 

^^The  same  sign  in  the  Samaritan^  Chaldee^  and 
Hebrew  languages,  which  are  so  closely  allied  and  so  very 
ancient,  is  not  near  so  primitive;  the  Hebrew  A,  for 
instance,  made  thus  ^<,  being  clearly  deducible  from  a 
variation  of  d  made  thus  01,  and  still  extant,  both  of 
which  must  have  come  long  after  their  original  (I  or  a, 
just  as  both  of  these  must  have  followed  O,  and  as  01 
must  have  followed  01,  the  parent  of  them  all.  Hence 
one  or  more  of  these  various  forms  of  the  same  sign, 
must  have  belonged  not  only  to  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  &c.,  but  to  all  the  lan- 
guages ever  spoken.  That  with  some  people  no  trace  of 
their  ancient  existence  now  remains,  is  no  argument  of 
any  weight  against  a  system  based  upon  principles  so 
clear  and  logical  as  this, 

'^  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for 
no  sign  like  any  of  these  three  A,  %  a,  being  discernible 
in  an  alphabet  so  very  primitive  as  that  must  be  which 
belongs  to  the  language  of  the  Oes  alluded  to  above  ? 
We  are  to  account  for  so  strange  a  circumstance  in  this 
way ;  the  people  speaking  this  language  must,  as  well 
as  all  others,  have  signified  one  by  a  straight  line,  or 
the  symbol  of  a  finger,  previously  to  their  having  dis- 
covered how  to  do  so  by  the  sound  of  O.  That  is  to 
say,  this  people  must  have  once  had  the  letter  I.  Then 
how  did  they  lose  it  ?  By  having  taken  a  segment  or 
variation  of  the  O  to  fill  the  same  oflSce,  so  that  the  I 
must,  with  time,  have  been  forgotten.  But  if  they  had 
forgotten  the  0  instead  of  the  I,  what  kind  of  an  alpha- 
bet might  they  then  have  ?  One  composed  of  straight 
lines ;  that  is  to  say,  of  characters  made  out  of  straight 
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lines  or  the  letter  I.  And  than  this  nothing  can  be 
more  possible,  since  such  a  language  exists,  and  that  too 
with  the  very  same  people ;  that  is,  with  those  who 
speak  the  language  of  the  Oes. 

''  And  strange  to  say,  this  very  language  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, with  its  two  alphabets  so  opposite   in  form, 
nothing  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit.     Here  is 
an  opinion  of  some  weight  to  that  effect ;  ^  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  writers  on  the 
languages  of  the  East,  that  the  Pali,  or  sacred  language 
of  the  priests  of  Boodh,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Shanscrit 
of  the  Brahmins.     The  character  in  common  use  through- 
out Ava  and  Pegu  is  a  round  Nagari  derived  from  the 
square  Pali,  or  religious  text ;  it  is  formed  of  circles  and 
segmt^nts  of  circles   variously   disposed   and^  combined, 
whilst  the  Pali,  which  is  solely  applied  to  purposes  of  reli- 
gion, is  a  square  letter,  chiefly  consisting  of  right  angles  ^' 
^^  Here  we  have   clear  proof  of  the  cleverness  of  the 
priesthood  in  ancient  times,  and  how  prone  they  were  to 
lorm  alphabets  after  their  own  fashion.     Of  the  two  signs 
0  and  I,  they  took  away  the  latter  to  make  a  sacred  or 
rather  secret  language  for  themselves,  and  they  threw 
the  former  to  the  vulgar,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 
And  to  heighten  their  cleverness,  they  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  not  only  the  vulgar,  but,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  passage  just  quoted,  even  the  learned,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  O  is  derived  from,  and   is  consequently 
inferior  to,  the  language  of  the  I.     But  in  this  state- 
ment there  cannot  be  a  particle  of  truth ;  and  for  this 
reason,  namely,  that  the  first  sound  ever  uttered  must, 
as  has  been  already  clearly  shown,  have  grown  out  of  the 
O^  and  that  from  this  sign  numerous  variations  must 

•  Hecs's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Birman. 
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have  sprung,  and  consequently  numerous  words  even 
before  the  I  could  have  been  as  yet  received  with  it. 
Indeed  a  language  might  very  well  begin  and  exist  with- 
out this  sign,  but  it  could  not  so  much  as  come  into 
existence  without  the  O ;  but  the  I  having  once  obtained 
a  footing,  a  square  letter,  chiefly  consisting  of  right 
angles,  might  be  very  easily  formed  from  it,  and  then 
the  O  might  be  discarded,  and  after  some  time  be 
wholly  forgotten  as  an  alphabetical  sign. 

^^  But  how  is  it  that  some  people  have  no  letters  at 
all,  nor  any  notion  of  them?  This  is  very  easy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  oan  be  accounted  for  thus :  when  a  people 
had  obtained,  after   the  manner  already  laid   down,  a 
number  of  words  sufficient  for  the  common  uses  of  hfe, 
they  might,  either  through  indolence  or  want  of  leisure, 
be  hindered  from  proceeding  any  farther;  and  in  this 
case  the  way  in   which   they  had  begun   and  acquired 
their  language,  could  not  fail,  after  an  age  or  two,  to  be 
wholly  forgotten.    Hence  an  enlightened  traveller  might, 
on  visiting  such  a  people,  be  induced   to  believe  that 
they  had  not  yet  formed  an  alphabet,  whereas  they  would 
have  already  forgotten  one.   It  is  even  possible  for  a  people 
who  had  made  very  considerable  progress  towards  the 
complete  formation  of  a  language,  to  forget,  after  a  few 
centuries,  all  knowledge  of  letters.     This  might  happen 
in  two  different  ways ;  as,  for  instance ;  a  people  having 
subdued    all  their  neighbours,   and   acquired  immense 
power  and  wealth,  might,  on  having  no  longer  any  thing 
to  desire  or  to  dread,  so  abandon  themselves  for  ages  to 
frivolous  or  idle  pleasures,  as  to  neglect  every  useful  and 
intellectual  pursuit,  and  thus  allow  themselves  to  sink 
from  an  enlightened  state  into  one   of  profound  igno- 
rance, and  thence  gradually  into  such  utter  barbarism  as 
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"to  lose  with  time  every  trace  and  recollection  of  all  the 
knowledge  they  once  possessed — even  their  knowledge  of 
letters.  Or  a  nation  already  advanced  towards  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  might,  on  their  being  invaded  by  a 
foreign  and  merciless  power,  be  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
elsewhere.  And  as  some  might  settle  in  uninhabited 
places,  where  they  could  only  live  by  the  chase,  and  find 
no  leisure  for  other  pursuits ;  from  them  in  time  might 
arise  a  nation  of  semi-barbarians,  a  people  so  depraved 
or  ignorant  as  to  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  letters, 
though  still  speaking  with  ease  and  fluency  the  culti- 
vated language  of  their  ancestors/'' 

This  much  of  the  present  review  serves  to  confirm 
still  further  the  reality  of  the  discovery  of  the  origin 
of  human  speech.  And  should  M.  Ernest  Kenan 
regard  it  as  superficial,  I  defy  him  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge which  his  colleague  M.  Littre  has  not  dared 
I  to  meet.  This  challenge  is  now  left  equally  open  to 
M.  Adolphe  Regnier  and  M,  Max  Miiller,  should  either 
of  these  gentlemen  be  so  rash  as  to  accept  it.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  courage  they  stand  in  need 
of  on  this  occasion,  but  of  something  else  which  is  much 
more  easily  found  than  courage.  And  what  is  that,  pray  ? 
^\>\&  foolishness;  for  if  these  four  gentlemen  were  to  take 
^p  this  challenge  they  could  not  escape  being  regarded 
oy  every  enlightened  man  acquainted  with  this  work 
and  its  many  proofs,  as  four  of  the  greatest  simpletons  in 
all  Christendom,  seeing  that  their  discomfiture  would  to 
fill  except  themselves  appear  self-evident.  As  stated  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume,  page  xxx,  the 
w^r  is  one  thousand  francs  to  one  hundred  that  I  have 
made  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language,  and  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  stockbroker  in  Paris,  with 
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whom  this  sum  of  one  thousand  fipancs  is  lodged  are 
given  in  full  in  the  last  of  the  four  works  sent  to  the 
French  Institute,  with  as  plain  an  exposition  of  my  dis- 
covery of  the  "  Origin  of  Language  and  M3rths  ^"^  as  I 
could  then  give,  but  which  is  now  made  far  more  evident. 
The  first  of  these  works  was  presented  in  the  year  1850, 
the  second  in  1856,  the  third  in  1869,  and  the  fourth  in 
1870,     But  the  gentlemen  in  question  are  above  noticing 
60  very  paltry  a  trifle  as  one  thousand  francs.      However 
])altry  this  trifle  may  appear  to  them,  it  is  nevertheless 
for  me  a  very  large  sum.     But  they  need  not  receive  it, 
I  mean  they  need  not  put  it  in  their  own  pockets;  but 
hand  it  over  to  one  of  the   desolate  widows  or  poor 
fatherless  children,  of  whom  (it  grieves  me  to  know)  there 
are  so  many  now  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  France. 
Why,  therefore,  does  not  one  or  do  not  all  of  these  learned 
gentlemen  accept  this  challenge  of  mine  ?     Were  it  only 
for  charity^s  sake  they  ought  not  to  refuse  it.     A  thou- 
sand francs  would  be  almost  a  little  fortune  for  the  deso- 
late widow  or  the  poor  fatherless  child.     But  these  gen- 
tlemen are  not,  at  least  on  the  present  occasion,  so  very 
simple  as  to  engage  in  a  contest,  of  which  the  end,  as 
they  know  very  well,  would  be  for  them  a  shameful  and 
signal  defeat,  whilst  for  me  and  the  cause  of  truth  and 
science,  it  could  not  prove  less  than  a  glorious  triumpb. 
These  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institute  will, 
of  course,  say  No,  no,  no;  but  I  say,  Ye%y  yes,  yes;  and  I 
defy  them  to  prove  their  denial  by  an  argument  of  any 
weight  whatever.  And  their  first  great  argument  must  go 
to  find  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  sun ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  word  to  which  the  name  of  the  sun  can  be  traced, 
in  no  matter  what  language ;  they  have  therefore  all  the 
languages   of  the  world   to  choose   from,  and  of  t\ie 
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millions  upon  millions  of  words  contained  in  all  those 
languages^  they  have  only  one  word  to  find,  and  it  is  that 
one  which  names  the  idea  after  which  the  sun  was  first 
called.     And  the  man  profoundly  acquainted   with   as 
many  as  fifty  languages  has  not  more  chance  of  making 
this  grand  discovery  than  he  who  knows  only  one  lan- 
guage.    Thus  may  not  any  one  ask  himself  if  the  name 
of  the  sun  can  be  traced  to  such  a  word  as  signifies  light 
or  heat,  which  is  the  only  source  hitherto  found,  and, 
tinless  he  be  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  answer.  No ;  for 
though  he  can  easily  conceive  that  a  word  expressive  of 
light  or  heat  may  be  traced  to  a  name  of  the  sun  because 
such  an    idea  emanates   from   this   source,   unless   he 
conceive  that  which  is  wholly  inconceivable,  namely, 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  must  have  been  seen  and  its 
heat  have  been  felt  so  long  anterior  to  the  sun^s  exist- 
ence as  to  have  each  obtained  its  name,  he  cannot,  unless 
he  be  some  very  learned  member  of  the  French  Academy 
or  the  Institute,  even  as  learned  as  M.  Adolphe  Regnier, 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  sun  was  called  after  either 
light  or  heat.     In  justice  to  the  eminent  Greek  scholar 
I  have  just  named,  it  should  be  observed  that  when  he 
gives  eXi;  as  the  original  of  'H\i09 — and  in  which  he  is 
supported  by  all  other  Greek  scholars — there  is  a  sign 
(?)    significant  of  doubt  appended  to  this   etymology. 
There  should,  however,  be  no  doubt  at  all  expressed ;  to 
derive  the  name  of  the  sun  from  a  word  signifying  either 
light  or  heat  being  too  absurd  to  deserve  any  thing  like 
serious  attention.     Then  what  should  M.  Regnier  say  ? 
That  it  is  eXi;  comes  from  'HXto?,  and  not  'HXw?  from 
^1;.     The  blunder  of  deriving  the  name  of  the  sun  from 
a  word  meaning  light  or  heat  is  equal  to  our  saying 
tliat  the  fire  before  which  we  are  sitting  comes  from  the 
VOL.  n,  X 
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heat  it  throws  out^  instead  of  saying  that  it  is  the  heat 
comes  from  the  fire. 

Had  M.  Begnier  said  that  it  was  a  great  mistake^  nav^ 
a  great  blunder,  to  derive,  as  philologists  generally  do, 
the  name  of  the  sun  from  a  word  meaning  light  or  heat, 
and  that  no  one  knew  after  what  idea  the   sun   was 
named,  in  no  matter  what  language,  he  would  have  made 
an  important  statement ;  for  this  would  have  led  people 
to  ask  how  does  it  happen  that  the  name  of  the  most 
wonderful  object  in  nature  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other 
name  or  word  signifying  an  idea  beyond  itself?  And  had 
M.  Begnier  added  to  this  statement  that  though  the  name 
of  the  sun  cannot  be  traced  for  its  origin  to  any  other 
name,  there  are,  however,  many  words  derived  from  it^ 
and  as  some  of  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  authorities 
admit,  the  names  of  all  the  heathen  divinities   can  be 
traced  to  this  source.     Only  see  page  19  of  the  present 
volume,  and  Bryant's  statement  on  the  following  pag^ 
which  is  as  follows :  '^  Mr,  Bryant's  opinion  is,  that  all 
the  various  religions  terminated  in  the  worship  of  the 
sun.     He  commences  his  work  by  showing,  from  a  great 
variety  of  etymological  proofs,  that  all  the  names  of  the 
deities  were  derived  or  compounded  from  some  word 
which  originally  meant  the  sun '/' 

Here  is  an  admission  that  a  vast  number  of  proper 
names,  which,  like  all  such  words,  must  have  first  been 
appellatives,  are  traceable  to  the  same  single  source,  that 
is,  to  the  name  of  the  sun.  Now  what  may  we  hence 
infer  ?  That  so  many  words  cannot  be  derived  from  onl/ 
one  without  all  other  words  having  emanated  from  the 
same  source.  This  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following 
from   a  learned  mathematician :    '^  Nothing  whate^T 

7  See  the  Anacalypsis,  vol,  i,  p.  60,  &o. 
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could  be  inferred,  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  two 
languages  from  the  coincidence  of  the  sense  of  any  single 
word  in  both  of  them ;  that  is,  supposing  the  simple  and 
limited  combination  of  sounds  to  occur  in  both,  but  to 
be  applied  accidentally  to  the  same  number  of  objects 
without  any  common  links  of  connexion  :  that  the  odds 
would  be  only  three  to  one  that  they  must  be  derived  in 
both  cases  from  some  parent  language,  or  introduced 
in  9om€  other  manner  from  a  common  source.  Six  words 
would  give  near  1700  chances  to  one,  and  eight  near 
100,000 ;  so  that  in  these  last  cases  the  evidence  would 
be  little  short  of  absolute  certainty*," 

The  author  of  the  Anacalypsis  quotes  this  passage  as 
a  proof  that  languages  having  some  words  in  common 
must  be  derived  from  one  another,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  doctrine  would  be  a  fair  means — if  there 
were  no  other— of  accounting  for  the  resemblance  one 
language  bears  to  another.  But  there  happens  to  be 
another  means — ^that  of  all  languages  having  grown  out 
of  a  single  word — ^the  name  first  given  to  the  sun.  There 
is  perhaps  no  language  in  the  world  of  which  eight 
words  cannot  be  shown  to  be  radically  the  same  as  eight 
words  of  every  other  language ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  are  100,000  chances  to  one  that  any  two  such 
languages  so  related  made  ever  at  any  time  one  and  the 
same  language.  This  could  not  even  be  said  if  they 
were  to  have,  when  radically  considered,  so  many  as  a 
hundred  words  in  common;  for  their  having  so  large  a 
number  alike  could  be  still  accounted  for  from  their 
having  each  emanated  from  the  same  single  source— man's 
first  word.     But  when  any  two  languages  are  so  very 

'  Dr.  Toung^s  Essay  on    Probabilities,  published   in    Philosophical 
^Tmiisactions. 
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much  alike  as  Saxon  and  English,  we  cannot  say  that 
they  make  two  distinct  languages,  but  one  and  the  same, 
English  being  evidently  a  modernized  form  of  the  Saxou 
tongue. 

It  may  now  be  asked  how  does  it  happen,  if  all  lan- 
guages can  be  traced  from  one  to  another,  and  ultimately 
to  a  single  sign,  that  is,  the  O,  the  parent  of  them  all, 
that  they  differ,  on  many  occasions,  so  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  forms  of  their  words?     It  is  as  if  I  were 
to  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  A,  dy  and  a  we 
have  the  same  sign,  since  their  difference  is  so  very  dis- 
tinct?    The  answer  must  be  that  it  is  not  a  difference 
in  shape  constitutes  a  difference  in  letters,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  roots,  of  a  language,  and  consequently 
of  its  words.     Thus  what  two  words  can  differ  more 
widely  from  each  other  than  homo  and  ??ir,  since  they 
have  not  so  much  as  a  letter  in  common  ?     Yet  they 
have  when  analysed  precisely  the  same  meaning,  that  of 
one^  and  which   is  clearly  shown  by  my  etymology  of 
homo  and  virgo. 

But  if  all  words  can  be  derived  from  a  single  sign, 
may  we  not  say  that  there  is  only  one  language  in  the 
world  ?    Certainly  we  may.     Why  now  have  words  beeici. 
made  to  differ  as  they  do  so  considerably  in  form  ?    To 
avoid  confusion  and  obtain  different  meanings.     Thus  i  Ti 
the  un  of  auiiy  the  onne  of  tlie  German  sonriey  the  el  of 
the  Greek  Helios,  and  the  ol  of  the  Latin  sol^  and  the  (?d> 
of  God  and  Odin,  we  have  the  same  root  under  different 
forms,  and  of  which  the  primary  sense  is  one,     Henc^ 
the  English  word  sole  is  the  Italian  of  sun  and  sol,     A-^ 
to  the  un  of  sun  and  the  onne  of  the  German  sonne,  tho^f 
are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word ;  and  such  too  ^^ 
the  Hebrew  on,  which,  as  shown  in  our  first  volume,  pa  ^*^^ 
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82,  the  Greeks  rendered  into  their  language  hy  Helios. 
Ody  from  its  being  the  same  as  odd,  does  consequently 
mean  one.     This  od  is  also  the  root  of  God,  which  was 
also,  as  well  as  Gad,  a  name  of  the  sun,  its  g  being  here 
a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  h '.     And  many  good  Chris- 
tians believe  in  those  ancient  symbols  which  foretold  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  to  be  one  day  revealed,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  types ;  for  there  is  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Jew,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan,  only  one 
God,  as  this  word  clearly  shows.     Hence  the  heathens 
who  were  first  led  to  the  belief  that  there  is  only  one 
Deity  must  have  been  taught  this  doctrine  by  the  word 
itself,  which  was  then  the  root  od,  its  0  not  having  yet 
received  the  aspirate  h,  which  was   afterwards   repre- 
sented by  g.     But  with  some  people  the  0  was  never 
aspirated,  as  we  see  by  odd  and  the  od  of  Odin.     Now  all 
who  have  any  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  types,  should 
study  these  principles  of  mine,  since  they  can  by  so  doing 
confirm  their  belief  much  more  than  all  who  disregard 
those  ancient  forebodings  of  doctrines  now  received  as  so 
many  divine  truths  can  possibly  do. 

Let  us  now  observe  that  as  od  cannot  differ  from  odd, 
nor  odd  from  add,  and  as  the  English  word  add  means  to 
^'ft'ite,  and  as  unite  and  unit  are  radically  the  same,  and  do 
Consequently  mean  one,  it  follows  that  the  od  of  God  and 
^  have  the  same  meaning,  that  of  one.  Hence  in  the 
first  volume  (p.  333)  the  reader  will  find  the  following : 
"When  the  Buddhists  address  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
Buddha,  they  use  the  word  Ad,  which  means  the  First^.^' 
How  easily  we  can  now — while  taking  advantage  of  the 
fajowledge  acquired  by  the  latter  etymologies — discover 
*he  original  meaning  of  the  words  some5c>4^,  any  body, 

*  See  tbe  note  in  this  vol.,  p.  160.  ^  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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every  hody^  and  nobody y  for  here  the  etymology  of  body 
has  been  hitherto  utterly  unknown ;  but  from  knowing 
that  D  is  a  common  subetitute  for  the  aspirate^  and  that 
y  is  the  ending  of  a  gfreat  many  words,  it  follows  that 
these  two  signs  must  be  left  out,  which  will  reduce  the 
four  letters  composing  the  word  body  to  two,  so  that  od 
alone  remains ;  and  as  od  is  the  same  as  odd,  and  as  odd 
means  one,  it  follows  that  every  body,  somebody,  any 
body,  and  nobody  are  for  every  one,  some  one,  any  one, 
and  no  one.  But  how  is  body  to  be  explained  when  it 
means  a  number  of  persons  ?  Its  meaning  will  not  be 
different ;  it  stands  still  for  one,  but  not-  for  one  out  of 
several,  but  as  a  whole  composed  of  several ;  that  is,  as 
all  the  individuals  of  the  whole  combined  in  one.  This 
we  can  see  more  easily  when  we  observe  that  the  root  of 
whole  is  ol,  and  that  ol  is,  with  the  aspirate  h,  equal  to 
hoi,  and  that  when  this  aspirate  is  replaced  by  its  sub- 
stitute 8,  we  shall  have  sol,  and  as  sun  means  un  or  one 
when  its  8  is  dropped,  so  must  oL  And  as  0  is  here  equal 
to  oi,  and  oi  to  d,  it  follows  that  ol  is  the  same  as  al^ 
and  al  the  same  as  all,  by  which  we  see  that  the  radical 
meaning  of  whole  is  all ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
Greek  o\o<;,  which  means  both  all  and  whole,  and  as  the 
0  of  its  root  ol  has  the  aspirate  sign  over  it,  this  root  is 
as  just  shown  equal  to  sol,  8  being  a  common  substitute 
for  the  aspirate  h,  as  we  have  often  seen. 

What  difference  is  there  now  in  meaning  between  the 
word  body  and  the  word  man  ?  There  is  none  whatever, 
for  man,  as  we  have  shown  under  homo  and  the  vir  oi 
Virgo,  has  also  the  meaning  of  one  ;  hence  every  body,  no- 
body,  &c.  does  not  differ  in  meaning  from  every  man,  no 
man,  &c.  The  intelligent  student  may  now  discover  tlie 
etymology  of  many  other  words  of  similar  import,  axii 
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perliaps  more  easily  than  T  could^  for  I  have  no  preten* 
sions  to  acuteness^  all  the  important  etymologies  I  have 
hitherto  made  being  due  to  the  principles  of  my  disco- 
very of  the  origin  of  language.  But  who  can  fail  to 
analyse  such  a  word  as  the  Latin  nemOy  nobody  ?  For 
its  root  must  be  em,  and  this  word  cannot  differ  from 
am,  nor  om  from  on,  in  which  we  see  so  many  names  of 
the  sun,  and  consequently  the  meaning  one.  And  is  it 
not  then  easy  to  see  that  the  fl  preceding  emo  must  be 
for  in,  its  I  having  been  dropped ;  and  in  is  here  a  nega- 
tive^ such  as  it  is  in  inimicus,  that  is^  inamicus  or  no 
friend;  this  serves  also  to  confirm  our  etymology  of 
Aomo,  of  which  the  root  om  is  the  same  as  the  em  oinemo, 
and,  as  we  have  seen^  it  means  also  one.  When  we  now 
g^ve.  to  nemo  the  form  to  which  it  is  precisely  equal, 
namely,  in-^m^o,  we  see  that  it  is  exactly  equal  to  in- Aomo, 
literally,  no  man,  or,  if  you  will,  no  one,  or  nobody,  the 
O  of  onto  having  here,  in  common  with  all  initial  vowels, 
a  right  to  the  aspirate  A. 

But  as  all  persons  have  not  aspirated  initial  vowels, 
we  may  by  omitting  the  aspirate  or  its  substitute,  often 
discover  the  real  etymology  of  a  word.  Thus  when  we 
observe  that  6  is  a  common  substitute  for  the  aspirate, 
and  that  Wf  replaces  h,  we  see  in  the  Latin  bonus  and  the 
Greek  iiopo^  radically  the  same  word ;  and  that  they  do 
also  in  one  respect  correspond  in  meaning,  becomes  very 
plain  when  we  observe  that  bonus  means  good,  and  that 
tiiifl  idea  was  named  after  God,  then  one  of  the  names  of 
ihe  sun,  and  the  supposed  author  of  goodness ;  and,  be- 
cause  appearing  alone,  the  idea  expressed  by  solus  was 
called  after  it,  and  solus  is  the  Latin  of  the  Greek  monos. 
Hence  it  was  not  after  the  divine  nature  once  attributed 
to  the  sun,  but  after  its  singleness  that  the  idea  monos 
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was  named.  When  we  now  leave  out  the  6  and  the  IW 
of  bonus  and  monoBy  and  remark  that  the  0  occurs  three 
times  in  the  two  words — once  in  homia  and  twice  in 
mono9 — we  shall  find  each  word  equal  to  unuSy  una,  nnum, 
which  makes  it  evident  that  the  os,  e,  and  on  of  the  Greek 
monoSy  mone,  monon  are  exactly  equal  to  the  us,  a,  and  nm 
of  bonus,  bona,  bonum.  It  is  thus  shown  how  the  two 
very  different  ideas— goodness  and  singleness — are  each 
traceable  to  the  name  of  the  sun.  Let  us  now  find  one 
or  two  other  ideas  of  a  similar  origin. 

3ns y  the  old  participle  present  of  the  Latin  esse,  is  also 
equal  to  unuSy  its  6  being  but  a  different  form  of  0,  as 
tve  have  often  seen ;  and  0  being,  as  usual,  for  oi,  and  oi 
being  equal  to  Uy  as  shown  by  croix  and  cruXy  noix  and 
nuXy  it  follows  that  ens  cannot  differ  from  unSy  nor  wm 
from  unuSy  a  vowel  being  understood  between  two  conso- 
nants, and  consequently  between  the  U  and  S  of  uns.  This 
serves  to  show  that  the  idea  existence  must  have  been 
named  after  its  supposed  author  the  sun. 

If  we  now  put  6,  as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  hy 
ens  will  become  bens,  and  consequently  bonuSy  by  whicli- 
we  see  that  a  word  meaning  existence  does  not  differ  fronn^ 
one  meaning  goodness,  which  arises  not  from  either  ide^ 
having  been  called  after  the  other,  but  from  both  idea.^ 
being  traceable  to  the  same  source — ^to  the  idea  signifie<3 
by  the  name  of  the  object  once  revered  as  the  author  o^ 
goodness  and  existence.  And  the  participle  present  o^ 
all  verbs  in  all  languages  must,  whatever  their  form^ 
may  be,  have  the  same  meaning,  that  of  one.  Hence  tb^ 
Greek  of  the  Latin  ens  is  dn  (wv). 

But  if  instead  of  h  before  ens  we  put  nty  which  ofte^ 
represents  D,  we  shall  instead  of  a  word  meaning  good  o^ 
single,  obtain  one  meaning  the  mind,  that  is^  tnenSf  bx^^ 
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which  is  but  a  different  form  of  the  Greek  menos,  or  it  is 
rather  the  same  word,  a  vowel  being  understood  between 
ihe  W  and  ^  of  mens.  Now  mens  does  not  differ  from 
fejw  (shown  to  be  the  same  as  bonus  and  monos)  but  by  a 
different  form  of  h,  that  is,  by  its  initial  consonant  being 
fW  instead  of  h,  both  these  signs  Klfl  and  h  being  trace- 
able to  the  aspirate  A.  Now  what  is  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  mens  or  mind?  Wind,  air,  brealA,  or  spirit. 
In  short,  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  English  word 
^i  Of  its  German  form  seele.  And  as  in  soul  and  sol  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  the  same  word,  and  consequently  from 
•their  radical  identity  with  solus,  and  the  English  word 
wfe,  it  is  equally  easy  to  see  that  mind  must,  though 
not  different  from  wind,  have  still  the  meaning  of  one  or 
solus,  and  to  be,  for  this  reason,  traceable  to  the  sun. 
But  why  should  this  be  ?  Because  all  ideas  expressed 
by  such  words  as  air,  wind,  breath,  or  spirit,  have  been 
called  after  existence  or  life,  and  existence  or  life  after  its 
supposed  author  the  sun.  Without  this  explanation 
who  could  ever  suppose  that  a  word  meaning  radically 
<^  might  also  serve  to  signify  mind,  wind,  air,  breath,  or 
^irit  /  Now,  as  the  learned  tell  us  that  the  M  in  Latin 
18  the  W  in  Stoskrit,  we  see  that  Mind  cannot  differ 
from  Wind.  Hence  we  need  only  turn  up  M  in  order 
te  see  that  it  is  the  W  in  a  different  position.  If  we  now 
give  to  od,  one,  a  form  to  which  it  is  entitled,  we  shall 
*lso  bring  it  equal  to  both  Mind  and  Wind.  Thus  its 
0  having  I  understood,  od  is  the  same  as  oid,  which,  as 
every  vowel  or  combination  of  vowels  may  take  the 
nasal  sound,  oid  cannot  differ  from  oind,  and  as  both 
Jfand  W  dio  often  precede  initial  vowels  as  substitutes 
for  the  aspirate  A,  it  follows  that  oind  is  equal  to  both 
Vioind  and  woind,  that  is,  when  the  0  is  dropped  and 
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represented   only  by  the   dot  over  the  %j   Mind  and 
Wind. 

An  idea  very  different  from  both  mind  and  wind  is 
hand;  yet  the  three  words  expressing  these  very  diffe- 
rent ideas  are  one  and  the  same.     This  we  can  easily 
perceive  when  we  observe  that  the  Wt  and  W  of  moini 
and  woind  (the  elder  forms  of  mind  and  wind^  are  each  a 
substitute  for  the  aspirate  A^  so  that  moind  and  woind 
are  equal  to  hoindy  that  is^  when  the  0  and  %  coalescej 
making  (1,  hand.     And  hand^  as  we  have  seen^  nieans  a 
maker y  and  this  idea  was  called  after  the  iun^  because  the 
sun  was  worshipped  as  the  maker  of  all  nature.     And  as 
6  often  replaces  both  m  and  IT,  this  arising  from  its 
being  also  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  A^  it  follows  that 
hand  cannot  differ  from  hand^  nor  hand  when  we  open  its 
dy  from  hoindy  that  is,  when  the  0  is  dropped,  from  hiid^    , 
and  a  band  is  that  which  hind%.     But  how  is  hand  to  be 
accounted  for  when  it  means  a  number  of  persons,  as  a 
band  of  soldiers  ?    Just  as  we  have  accounted  for  hoif^ 
which  means,  as  shown  only  awhile  ago,  not  only  one 
person  but  several  united.     Hence  in  hoindy  the  eldeic 
form  of  hand  and  hindy  we  see,  when  its  nasal  sound  is 
dropped,  hoidy  and  what  is  hoid  when  its  %  is  dropped  \txL% 
the  hod  of  hody  ?     This  is  confirmed  by  manuB,  which  hai^ 
not  only  the  meaning  of  handy  but,  as  every  one  know  ^j 
a  number  or  body  of  persons  also.     Such  too  is  the  f«fl^^ 
of  the  English  word  many. 

Though  I  have  now  perhaps  shown  sufficiently  ho'^ 
all  the  roots  of  language  are,  like  the  letters  of  an  alpha- 
bet, but  one  and  the  same  root,  and  that  they  may,  fot 
this  reason,  replace  one  another,  their  difference  in  meaxi- 
ing  being  only  conventional,  and  that  I  might  leave  off 
here  giving  any  more  such  proofs, — I  cannot,  howcT^^j 
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lielp  giving  one  more  instance  serving  still  further  to 
C(^nfirm  the  several  statements  just  made.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  will  take  the  root  ar,  when  made  to  signify  air. 
We  see  it  in  the  Greek  aJqpy  in  the  Latin  aer^  and  the 
Hebrew  ruh^  of  which  the  T  is  the  only  part  of  the  root 
now  remaining;  but  as  this  T  must  have  once  had  a 
vowel  before  it,  we  see  that  it  does  not  diflPer  from  aer  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  nor  from  its  English  equivalent  air. 
Bat  that  this  root  might  end  with  any  other  consonant, 
and  have  still  the  same  meaning,  I  am  now  going  to  show. 
The  English  word  Bouly  and  its  German  form  Beele^  of 
which  the  primary  signification  is  air^  windy  or  breathy 
shows  that  its  ending  is  equal  to  both  al  and  ely  well- 
known  names  in  Hebrew  of  the  true  God  and  the  sun, 
after  which  both  ioul  and  life  have  been  called.  When 
I  Bay  that  soul  and  seele  are  radically  the  same  as  al  and 
^1  it  is  because  every  single  vowel  is  equal  to  a  combi- 
TJation  of  vowels,  so  that  the  oul  of  9oul  and  the  eel  of 
«««fe  cannot  differ  from  either  al  or  el.  And  by  the  ana- 
lysis given  of  ody  root  of  Gody  and  whence  mindy  as  we 
have  seen,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  air  may  be 
signified  also  by  a  root  ending  with  d  as  well  as  with  T 
w  /.  In  menSy  Latin  of  mindy  we  see  that  air  might  also 
€nd  with  71,  and  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Greek 
^09,  which  has  also  the  meaning  of  mindy  and  becomes 
the  word  mens  itself  when  its  0  is  dropped.  And  as  the 
^  is  the  old  participle  present  of  easey  and  as  it  means  to 
^i  that  is,  to  existy  we  thus  see  how  a  word  meaning  airy 
the  %imly  and  the  mind  may  have  also  the  meaning  of 
^tence.  And  all  this  can  be  easily  conceived.  But  the 
French  of  soul,  that  is,  dme  ?  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Greek  &qiUy  which  means  to  breathey  so  that  its  original 
meaning  (that  of  breath)  does  not  differ  from  that  of  soul. 
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THE    TRINITY. 

Let  US  now  notice  spiritus,  of  which  the  primary 
signification  is  also  wind  or  air,  and  consequently  the 
soul  and  the  mind.  We  are  to  account  for  the  initial  S 
of  spirifus  as  no  radical  part  of  this  word,  but  as  being 
occasioned  by  the  euphonical  tendency  there  is  to 
sound  it  before  p  and  several  other  consonants.  The 
spirit  of  spiritus  is  therefore  reducible  to  pirit,  of  which 
the  radical  part  is  pir^p  representing  the  aspirate  h.  And 
as  the  I  of pir  has,  as  usual,  O  understood,  we  see  that 
pir  is  equal  to  poir,  and  poir  is  but  another  form  of 
Toip  and  TTcop,  both  of  which  represent  tto??,  a  son,  and 
are  regarded  as  the  originals  of  puer  in  Latin.  By  this 
we  see  that  the  pir  of  spiritus  means  a  son ;  but  when 
the  0  and  I  of  the  original  form  of  joir,  that  is,  poir, 
-coalesce,  both  pir  and  poir  are  brought  equal  to  par,  and 
par  is  the  radical  part  of  pario,  which  means  to  beget ^ 
and  it  is  also  tlie  radical  part  of  parens,  that  is,  a  begetter  ^ 
a  parent  or  father^  Thus  spiritus  means  not  only  spirit' 
or  wind,  but  also,  as  we  now  see,  both  father  and  som^" 
That  is  to  say,  this  single  word  spiritus  serves  to  nan*-^ 
under  its  radical  part  par,  the  three  persons  that  corx— 
stitute  the  Trinity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 
or  Ghost. 

What  is  now  the  primary  signification  of  each  of  tbi^ 
three  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  ?  Father  means  tb^ 
maker,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  tb^ 
sun.  But  how  did  the  sun  obtain  this  name  ?  It  gre^ 
out  of  the  O,  the  sun^s  first  name.  And  in  what  way  ? 
It  happened  in  this  way  :  from  the  O  appearing  always 
alone  it  was,  besides  naming  the  sun,  made  to  signify  on^i 
and  in  order  to  show  when  it  had  this  particular  meaning; 


x^ 
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ihe  fi^re  1,  tlien  represented  by  the  shape  of  a  finger 
or  straight  line,  just  as  it  is  still,  was  put  with  the  0, 
IN^ow  when  this  combination  oi  was  pronounced  its  sound 
was  always  closed  with  that  of  a  consonant;  that  is,  it 
became  oihy  oic,  oid,  and  so  on  with  all  the  consonants. 
But  when  the  initial  vowels  of  such  combinations  were 
aspirated,  these  combinations  became  Aoid,  hoic,  hold, 
&c.,  &c.  And  as  the  aspirate  had  many  substitutes,  and 
of  which  the  chief  one  happened  to  be  B,  then  t?,  6,  Tlfl, 
&c.,  the  combinations  hoib,  hoic,  hoid,  &c.,  became  foib, 
voibj  boib,  moic,  &c.,  &c.  And  as  all  these  forms  grew 
out  of  the  0  they  were  consequently  the  roots  of  lan- 
guage, and  so  many  different  names  'of  their  parent 
the  9tm, 

Now  when  the  sun  was  thought  to  have  been  the 
maker  of  the  world,  what  was  the  particular  word  adopted 
for  signifying  this  idea  of  maker  ?  Every  word  made 
after  the  manner  above  given  can  have  served  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  some  people  chose /b^'i,  as  is  shown  by 
/«i  being  the  same  as  the  fah  oi  faber,  which  means  a 
maker  or  worker y  and  does  not  differ  from  the  wordi  father. 
Others  chose  foidypoid  or  void,  whence  ih^  fat  oi  father, 
^epad  of  padre,  and  the  vat  of  the  German  vaf^r.  In 
the  roots  of  these  several  words  we  have  forms  equal  to 
oid  and  oit ;  that  is,  when  the  substitutes  of  the  aspirate 
h  are  left  out,  and  oid  and  oit  are  each  made  equal  to 
wi^,  root  of  the  iroirp-  of  7rot7jTrj<f ;  and  this  word,  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  0,  means  not  only  a  poet,  but  also 
4  maker,  worker,  mechatiic,  artificer,  &c. 

We  now  see  how  the  radical  part  of  any  word  might 
(but  conventionally)  signify  maker,  and  from  the  sun 
baving  been  once  regarded  as  our  Maker,  every  such 
vord  would,  of  course,  be  equal  to  a  name  of  the  sun. 
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Hence  a  word  signifying  the  hand  may  be  always  easily 
traced  to  this  source.  Now  after  which  idea,  «m  or  hani^ 
was  that  of  father  called  ?  I  have  sometimes,  I  think- 
even  in  the  first  volume— supposed  the  idea  father  to 
have  been  called  after  hand ;  but  though  the  hand  may 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  what  it  makes,  it  cannot^ 
like  a  father,  be  the  author  of  an  existence,  of  a  living 
being.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  derive 
the  "wori  father  from  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun 
than  from  one  for  the  hand.  The  result  will,  however, 
be  always  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  the  hand  cannot 
have  a  name  different  from  that  of  the  sun  after  which 
it  was  called. 

But  words  signifying  the  sun  and  the  hand  are  some- 
times so  very  dissimilar  in  form  as  not  to  seem  any  way 
related.     Witness  the  Greek  words  for  the  9un  and  for 
handy  Helios  and  cheir.     But  when  we  observe  that  ^ 
root  of  Helios  is  el,  and  that  el  is  equal  to  oly  and  from  % 
being  understood  with  0,  and  from  the  oi  thus  obtained 
being,  as  usual,  equal  to  dy  it  follows  that  the  el  of 
Helios  cannot  diflPer  from  al,  and  which  is  confirmed  by 
Helios  being  halios  in  the  Doric  dialect.     What  is  now 
the  root  of  cJieir  ?    It  is  eir^  which  from  its  being  equal 
to  oir  so  is  it  to  ar,  and  as  \  and  T  do  constantly  inter- 
change, ar  and  al  are  as  one  and  the  same  root.     Bat 
Helios  and  cheir  would  be  less  unlike  each  other,  if  they 
had  both  the  same  aspirate.     They  might,  however,  have 
been  alike  in  this  respect,  for  the  old  Latin  word  iir, 
which  means  the  palm  of  the  hand^  and  after  which  \i 
was  called,  is  allowed  to  be  the  same  as  cheir.    And  as 
the  aspirate  is  never  to  be  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
radical  part  of  a  word,  hir  is  reducible  to  fr,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  itself,  since  ir  is  used  also  in 
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Latin  for  hify  and  it  has  the  same  meaning.  And  how 
very  evident  this  etymology  becomes  when  we  observe 
that  ir — this  reduced  form  of  cheir — appears  often  in 
both  Latin  and  English  under  the  form  of  mi^  root  of  sun* 
Witness  only  irreverentia  and  irreverence,  where  ir  is 
for  nn,  root  of  unus,  so  that  such  a  word  as  irregular 
is  equal  to  i^wregular.  But  un,  I  shall  be  told,  has  now 
a  negative  meaning,  whereas  ir  when  representing  ckeir, 
is  affirmative.  But  the  answer  to  this  objection  must 
be  that  un  is  both  affirmative  and  negative,  so  that  it 
can  be  taken  in  either  sense.  Its  earliest  form  must 
have  been  0,  then  oi,  then  (1,  then  with  the  nasal  sound 
an,  and  both  these  forms  {(X  and  an)  have  each  the  mean« 
ing  of  one.  But  when  oi  receives  the  nasal  sound — to 
which  every  vowel  and  combination  of  vowels  are  entitled 
—it  becomes  oin,  which  when  0  takes  its  form  of  6  is 
ei»,  as  it  is  in  German.  But  as  oi  is,  as  usual,  as  equal 
to  t^  as  it  is  to  (Zf  we  must  allow  that  oin  cannot  differ 
from  tm,  French  of  one  and  root  of  unus.  And  to  all 
these,  on  and  one  are  exactly  equal,  as  it  were  easy  to 
show  on  applying  our  principles,  if  the  reader- could  not 
perceive  that  it  is  so  at  a  glance. 

But  why,  I  may  now  be  asked,  should  this  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity — and  which  is  in  the  Christian  religion 
r^arded  as  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  doctrines 
—be  composed  of  exactly  three  persons,  and  neither  more 
nor  less  ?  If  I  be  told  it  is  because  three  and  Trinity  are 
radically  the  same  word,  this  will  be  no  just  reason,  for 
why  should  such  a  doctrine  be  composed  of  three  persons 
more  than  of  four,  five,  six,  or  any  other  number  ?  Let 
us  apply  our  principles,  and  see  if  we  can  through  their 
means  find  out  the  cause.  We  have  shown  that  when 
the  $  of  spiritus  is  left  out,  because  here  no  radical  part 
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of  this  word,  piritus  alone  remains,  of  which  the  root 
pir  is  equal  to  par,  and  in  this  we  have  the  par  of 
pario,  to  beget,  of  parens,  a,  parent,  or  begetter,  and  of 
iToip,  the  original  of  the  Latin  puer,  which  means  a  hoy 
or  son.  We  therefore  see  that  spiritus  has  not  only 
its  usual  meaning  of  air,  breath,  or  wind,  but  also  oi father 
and  son  ;  that  is,  when  its  radical  part  pir  is  brought 
equal  to  par.  But  though  these  three  words  are  as  odc 
and  the  same  word,  and  though  this  circumstance  might 
have  very  well  led  to  the  belief  that  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity  were,  wkile  being  three,  only  one  person ;  yet 
this  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  a  doctrine  of  so 
much  importance  having  been  confined  to  this  particular 
number  of  three.  Let  us  then  look  once  more  at  the 
radical  part  of  spiritus,  that  is,  at  pir,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  equal  to  par.  But  it  cannot  be  equal  to  par 
without  its  being  also  equal  to  per  ;  for  par  is,  when  we 
open  its  d  thus,  oi,  not  different  from  poir,  nor  poiti 
when  its  I  is  dropped,  from  por,  nor  por  when  its  0 
appears  under  its  form  of  6,  from  per.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  par  of  the  French  word  pariait  being  in 
periectus  and  perfect  written  per.  Now  as  p  and  V  do 
often  interchange  it  follows  that  per  is  equal  to  the  t^^of 
verus,  and  verus  means  true,  and  its  adverb  vere,  in  which 
we  see  the  English  word  verif  means  in  truth  or  truly.  If 
now,  while  omitting  the  S  of  spiritus,  this  sign  being' 
here  only  euphonical,  we  put  the  ver  of  verus  instead  of  the 
pir  of  piritns,  we  shall  have  veritus,  that  is,  since  U  and  d 
are  equal  to  each  other,  Veritas.  There  is  not,  therefore, 
the  slightest  difierence  in  meanyig  between  spiritus  and 
Veritas. 

We  can  now  tell  why  there  are  only  three  persons 
composing   the   Trinity,   for   what   could   any  one  in 
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ncient  times,  when  all  persons  seem  to  have  believed  in 
he  Word  as  in  a  God,  require  to  know  more  of  a  doctrine 
han  that  it  was  true  ?  Hence  in  three  and  true  we  hav.e  the 
ame  word  under  slightly  different  forms.   And  of  three  and 
me  the  French  word  vrai  is  still  but  another  form ;  and 
irhen  we  allow  the  ai  of  vrai  to  return  to  its  first  place, 
hat  is,  to  precede  the  Ty  vrai  will  become  vair,  which,  as 
combination  of  vowels  is  equal  to  a  single  vowel,  can- 
lot  differ  from  the  ver  of  verus,  Latin  of  true.     And  when 
re  now  make  the  6  of  the  ver  of  verus  fall  behind  the  T, 
^re  shall  have  vre,  and  vre  is  equal   to  thre,  and  con- 
lequently  to  three.     But  why  so?     Because  V  is  often 
ased  as  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  h,  witness  Aesperus 
and  Hesperus,  and  all  such  substitutes  are  equal  to  one 
another  just  as  all  letters   are.     Hence  aX?  the  sea  is 
equal  to  the  6a\^  of  OaXaa-a-a,  which  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, the  aspirate  h  of  the  one  word  being  the  th  of  the 
other.     F  which  is  often  used  for  Vy  is  also  a  common 
substitute  for  A,  and  is  consequently  equal  to  th,  as  we 
may  see  by  comparing  the  Latin^fer^,  a  wild  beast,  with 
its  Greek  equivalent  Or^p,  ther.     Another  substitute  of 
tte  aspirate  h  is  5,  as  we  see  by  comparing  the  Greek 
i^ta  with  its  Latin  equivalent  *^iJ(?^»y  and  that  it  may 
DO  replaced  by  the  aspira)te^>i^at  noticed,  is  shown  by 
comparing  truth  and  trus,  for  thiiiilf  of  iicm  being  the  sam« 
^  oi  (witness  crux  and  cro/x)  this  word  cannot  differ  from 
^ow,  nor  irois  (French  of  three)  from  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent 7/3649,  and  rpel^  by  the  dropping  of  its  i  becomes 
<^^«  in  Latin,  which,  while  meaning  in  this  language 
mee,  stands  for  very  in  French,  tres  bon  being  for  very 
pod ;  that  is,  th/rice  good.     From  this  it  would  appear 
tnat  when  anciently  the  meaning  of  an  adjective  was 
^tensified,  the  adjective  itself  must  have  been  repeated 
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three  times,  hony  bon,  ion,  being  then  for  tres  bon,or  thr^^e 
times  good. 

That  trutAy  as  above  stated,  is  equal  to  trus,  is  further 
shown  by  comparing  haM  and  h&8y  do^i  and  doe^,  love/i 
q.jid  love*,  &e.     And  though  truth  and  verity  or  Veritas  are 
so   very  different   in  appearance,    they    are,   however, 
radically  the  same.     In  order  to  discover  how  this  caiE 
possibly  be,  let  us  only  observe  that  as  U  and  V  are,  a^ 
every  one  knows,  the  same  sign,  it  follows  that  the  truo^ 
truth  is  equal   to  i/rv — the  U  having  now  its  consonants 
sound — and  as  a  vowel  is  due  between  two  consonants,  w^ 
find  that  trv  cannot,  when  we  read  after  the  Hebrevr' 
manner  from  right  to  left,  differ  from  the  verit  of  vent 
or  Veritas,  the  vowel  inserted  between  V  and  T  being  ^ 
and  the  one  between  T  and  t  being  I. 

We  have  now  seen,  that  the  pir  of  spiritus  is  equal  to 
per,  and  per  to  the  ver  of  Veritas ;  but  this  does  not  give 
us  the  primary  signification  of  either  per  or  ver,  thougi 
by  having  taken  advantage  of  this  knowledge  we  have 
proved  spiritus  and  Veritas  to  be,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  in  meaning,  the  same  word  under  two  different 
forms. 

We  have  now  seen  that  pir  (root  spiritus)  is  equal  to 
par,  and  that  par  is  reducible  to  ar,  its  p  being  here 
left  out,  because  only  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate  h;  and 
as  ar  is  the  same  as  air,  and  as  this  is  the  meaning  of 
spiritus,  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  such  an  etymology; 
but  as  we  have  also  shown  this  joir  of  spiritus  to  be  equal 
to  per,  Sind  per  to  the  ver  of  very,  verus  and  Veritas,  the 
question  we  have  now  to  answer  is  this  :  can  either  of 
these  ideas — air  and  truth — ^have  been  called  after  the 
other  ?  It  is  evident  that  air  was,  like  the  soul  and  ni^inii 
called  after  life,  and  l^e  after  its  supposed  author,  the 
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lh;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  truth  was  called  after 
'^,  though  its  name  may,  like  that  of  air^  be  traceable 
>  the  name  of  the  sim.  Then  after  what  was  it  called  ? 
iter  the  supposed  author  of  existence,  and  consequently 
?tier  existence  itself,  that  is,  typically,  the  sun.  Hence  the 
■xie  God  styles  himself  AM  *,  and  so  does  Jesus  ^.  And  ac- 
>Tding  to  Parkhurst'  JlDX  amt  means  truths  and  its  root 
am.  Nor  can  this  am  differ  from  orriy  and  of  which  on 
another  form,  and  both  words  {pm  and  ori)  are  well- 
Down  names  of  the  mn.  In  Sanskrit  Buddha  is  called 
^,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  this,  too,  in  a 
issage  given  as  an  instance  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  and 
hich  I  may  have  to  quote  presently.  But  as  om  and  on 
ave  each,  because  signifying  the  sun,  the  meaning  of  one , 
hy  should  a  word  for  three  have  also  served  for  expressing 
16  idea  truth  ?  It  must  have  arisen  from  the  habit  once 
revailing  of  repeating  the  same  word  three  times  in 
■der  to  intensify  its  meaning.  Then  how,  I  shall  be 
ked,  was  any  word  meaning  three  first  formed  ?  My 
.nviction  is  that  man  must  have  progressed  very  con- 
ierably  from  his  first  low  state — which  was  scarcely 
K)ve  that  of  the  brute  creation — when  he  could  count 
far  as  three,  since  there  are  even  still,  as  the  late  Mr. 
rawford,  F.R.S.,  observes,  whole  nations  that  cannot 
unt  beyond  dualitj^,  though  every  one  of  them  has 
«ii  able  to  make  a  complete  language  of  its  own,  and 
bich  apparently  great  wonder  must  have  been  achieved 
-and  that,  too,  very  easily — after  the  manner  I  have 
ready  shown  in  this  first  volume*. 
Let  us  now  show  in  what  way  a  word  for  three  can 
ive  been  made,  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  every  root 

1  Exod.  iii.  14.  «  John  viii.  68. 

»  P.  24.  ed.  1823.  *  Ch.  vi.  p.  12. 
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in  a  language  is  traceable  to  the  first  name  given  to  the 
sun — to  the  O.     Thus  when  O  became  od,  and  od  became 
oidy  the  latter  form  having  been  obtained  from  %  having 
been  joined  to  the  O  as  its  explanatory  sign,  with  many 
people  this  oid  must,  by  the  dropping  of  the  O,  have  be- 
come id,  and  id  have  become  iL     Then  when  man  had  so 
far  progressed  as  to  be  able  to  count  as  far  as  two,  ie 
must  have  added  to  this  it  another  word  for  oney  that  is, 
some  other  root,  supposing  he  did  not  repeat  the  word  %i 
itself,  which  he  may  have  often  done.   But  let  us  suppose 
that  he  chose  some  other  root  then  well  known  to  mean 
miey  such  as  er,  in  which  case  his  word  for  two  would  be 
iUer ;  and  this  is  the  iter  of  iterate,  and  it  consequently 
means  two,  but  literally  one-otie.   When  man^s  intellectual 
powers  had  at  length  so  far  progressed  as  to  enable  him 
to  count  as  far  as  tAree,  must  he  not  have  added  to  his 
word  for  two,  that  is,  to  iter,  another  well-known  word 
for  one,  such  for  instance  as  the  word  as,  or  rather  ois, 
which  is  its  elder  form  ?     Three  would  then  be  expressed 
by  iterois,  or  itereis,  eis  being  the  same  as  ois ;  and  from 
these  forms  would  come,  on  being  abridged,  such  words 
for  three  as  trois,  treis,  and  tres.     But  when  the  word  for 
one  joined  to  it-er  was  simply  oi,  then  three  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  troi,  tru,  or  tre ;  whence  true  and  truth.     Here 
truth  is  for  true  the,  the  article  the,  which  must  have  first 
preceded  true,  having  afterwards  fallen  behind  it.     And 
that  truth  is  equal  to  trus,  as  already  stated,  becomes  now 
very  evident  when  we  observe  that  the  is  expressed  in 
Saxon  by  se  also ;  so  that  true  the  cannot  differ  from  ine 
se,  which  arises  from  th  and  S  being  each  a  substitute  for 
the  aspirate  h ;   so  that  the  root  of  either  the  or  se  is  ^, 
and  as  this  vowel  is  not  only  equal  to  0  but  to  any  other 
vowel  or  combination  of  vowels,  it  follows  that  the  might 
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l>e  tho^  tAoiy  tka,  not  to  mention  several  other  forms, 
and  so  might  the  Saxon  se  have  been  so,  soi,  or  sa. 

We  now  see  that  the  idea  trutA  may  have  been  often 
expressed  not  only  by  any  single  root  signifying  the  sun 
but  also  by  any  word  for  tAree.    The  reason  why  any  other 
number  might  not  have  sei'ved  for  this  purpose  as  well  as 
three  no  doubt  arose  from  the  ancient  practice  that  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  over  the  world  of  repeating  the 
same  word  tAree  times,  as  sufficient  proof  that  the  state- 
ment so  made  should  be  regarded  as  true.  There  is  another 
observation  deserving  of  being  made  respecting  words  for 
tAree ;  it  is  that  from  each  of  them  being  cqmposed  of  one 
of  the  many  names  of  the  sun  three  times  repeated,  they 
must  all,  for  this  reason,  be  highly  expressive  of  existence, 
and  have  consequently  a  meaning  not  different  from  that 
of  the  verb  to  6e,     Hence  such  a  word  for  tAree  as  the 
Greek  treis  may  have  once  appeared  thus,  eister,  which 
would  happen  from  the  final  word  for  oney  that  is,  eis, 
having  at  first  gone  before  the  word  for  two,  iter,  and 
have  afterwards  fallen  behind  it,  in  which  case  treis  would 
be  equal  to  eister,  whence  estre,  now  written  6tre.     As  to 
the  Greek  infinitive  einaiy  it  may  have  once  been  ei-eti-ai, 
each  of  these  syllables  having  the  meaning  oione;  but 
since  existence  is  signified  by  every  infinitive,  this  idea 
may  have  been  as  often  expressed  by  a  single  syllable — 
a  name  of  the  sun — as  by  three.     Hence  in  Sanskrit  the 
verb  to  he  is  signified  by  as  .{one),  and  which  in  Hebrew 
means  fire,  an  idea  called  after  the  sun,  from  the  belief 
which  has  ever  prevailed  that  the  sun  iafire.    Nor  should 
We  here  fail  to  observe  that  from  one  of  the  syllables 
meaning  lAree  having  been  dropped  the  two  remaining 
may  have  been  taken  in  the  sense  of  tAree  though  having 
It  first  meant  only  two.     Hence  the  Latin  adverb  ter 
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thrice y  has  really  the  meaning  of  three y  but  as  it  is  equal 
to  the  iter  of  iterate  it  must  at  first  have  meant  only  ^o. 
It  stands,  however,  for  the  Greek  treis  or  the  Latin  to, 
of  which  the  ending  eia  or  es  has  been  dropped.    How 
now  are  we  to  account  for  the  Hebrew  whli},  sis,  being  in 
this  language  the  word  three  ?    We  are  to  consider  ea^li 
of  its  three  consonants  as  having  a  vowel  understood, 
and  sU  to  be  therefore  equal  to  some  such  combination 
as  as-al-as,  and  to  mean  literally  one-one-one^     To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  word  for  two  in  Hebrew  is  not 
a%-al  or  aUaSy  but  sni  (>3tt^) ;  but  we  should  observe  that 
after  the  Hebrews  had  a  word  for  inioOy  ages  may  have  in- 
tervened previously  to  their  having  become  so  enlight- 
ened as  to  know  how  to  count  beyond  duality.     Their 
first  words  for  one  may,  in  so  long  an  interval,  have  been 
therefore  changed  for  others  widely  different  in  form 
though  not  so  in  meaning,  and  which  can  be  the  more 
easily  conceived  when  we  call  to  mind  that  all  the  roots 
of  a  language  have  grown  out  of  the  O  and  its  expla- 
natory sign  the  ^  and  that  they  are  consequently  but  so 
many  names  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  do  each  for  this 
reason  mean  one,  which  we  must  admit  on  merely  com- 
paring Bol  and  aoluSy  in  which  we  see  also  the  meaning  of 
the  name  of  the  sun. 

Our  derivation  of  truth  seems  to  be  stijl  fiirther  con- 
firmed by  the  inseparable  Greek  particle  eri^  epi,  which 
must  have  been  often  aspirated  though  it  is  not  so  now. 
But  as  it  serves  to  heighten  the  signification  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  attached  we  may  regard  it  as  having  the 
same  primary  signification  as  hero,  herus,  or  the  German 
herr.  Hence  if  Greek  scholars  had  remarked  that  every 
initial  vowel  may  be  aspirated,  they  would  not  assert  as 
they  do  that  ept  has  no  meaning  by  itself ;  for  on  finding 
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it  with  the  aspirate  A  to  be  heriy  they  would  admit  that, 
ladically  considered,  it  was  the  same  as  heros  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  as  hero  in  English  *.  "Vfhen  we  now 
replace  the  aspirate  of  heri  by  its  common  substitute  ??, 
this  word  will  become  veriy  and  veri  cannot  differ  from 
the  Latin  adverb  verhj  nor  from  its  English  equivalent 
f>ery,  and  such  words  do  also  heighten  the  sense  of  those 
they  precede;  hence  very  good,  i/ruh/  good,  and  highly  good 
have  the  same  meaning.  In  the  adverb  vaJM  we  see 
another  proof  that  truth  is  traceable  to  height,  for  when 
the  X)  of  valdej  which  here  represents  the  aspirate,  is  re- 
moved, this  word  will  be  aide,  which  cannot  differ  from 
alt^y  highly.  But  I  shall  be  told  that  vaM  comes  from 
valide,  and  valide  from  validus,  and  validus  from  valeo,  to 
be  strong ;  and  this  is  very  true :  but  strength  is  trace- 
able to  height,  and  so  evidently,  that/br^w  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  if  we  have  not  seen  it  already,  but  a  different  form 
of  oMus. 

We  have  now  seen  perhaps  suflBcient  to  be  convinced 
that  spiritus  or  air,  and  Veritas  or  truth  have  been  signified 
by  the  same  word  under  different  forms,  though  neither 
idea  can  have  been  named  after  the  other ;  it  is,  however, 
easy  to  conceive  that  they  can  both  be  traced  for  their 
birth  to  the  same  source — to  the  name  of  the  sun — and 
this  accountg  for  the  identity  in  form  of  the  words  by 
which  they  are  expressed.  But  a  proof  which  only  now 
occurs  to  me  has  been  omitted.  It  is  that  air  is  the 
root  of  aipo),  and  it  means  to  raise,  lift  up,  extol,  &c.;  yet 
it  is  the  English  of  ar]p  in  Greek  and  aer  in  Latin.  And 
this  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  same  word  may  signify  both 
air  and  height;  or,  if  you  will,  spiritus  and  Veritas. 

•  «<  EPI  nihil  per  se  significat^  sed  est  particula  augens  significationem 
in  compodtione." — Schrevelius. 
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The  German  herr  affords  still  another  proof  that  a 
word  signifying  dignity  and  consequently  height,  may 
signify  truth;  for  when  the  aspirate  A  of  this  word  hfx 
is  represented,  as  it  often  is,  by  B  (witness  hepta  and 
aeptetri)  it  will  become  serr,  now  written  Behvy  and  which 
means  very.     And  that  the  €  of  this  word  is  another 
form  of  0,  and  that  0  has,  as  often  shown,  %  understood, 
and  that  the  two  sigpns  0%  make  d,  is  proved  by  the 
inseparable  Greek  particle  m  taking  also^  without  any 
change  in  meaning,  the  form  ari  *. 

But  as  the  German  herr  means  also  lord^  and  as  in 
our  etymology  of  lord  we  have,  in  opposition  to  Bos- 
worth  and  Max  Miiller,  proved  it  to  mean  the  high  one^ 
&c/,  we  may  conclude  that  such  too  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  truth,  and  that  it  was  called  afl:er  the  sun,  then 
— because  worshipped  as  God — revered  as  the  essence  of 
truth  itself.  But  as  the  most  usual  representative  in 
English  of  herr  is  #/r,  this  affords  additional  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  present  etymology;  for  nr  cannot  differ 
from  the  Greek  o-eip,  which,  as  well  as  helioSy  means  the 
9un.  Xor  can  I  here  help  noticing  a  philological  blunder 
as  gross  as  that  which  derives  the  name  of  the  sun  from 
its  own  light  and  heat,  and  of  which  both  Messrs.  Max 
MiiUer  and  Adolph  Bonier  have  been  guilty,  but  not 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  all  other  philologists.  The  blunder 
to  which  I  now  allude  is  that  of  deriving  o-elp,  the  son, 
from  o-ei/xo,  which  means  to  dry ;  for  here  it  is  self- 
evident  that  there  is  no  more  difference  in  meaning 
between  selr  and  seiro  than  there  is  between  a  noun  and 
its  verb.  Hence  when  9eir  was  first  used  as  a  verb,  its 
literal  meaning  was  to  9um ;   that  is,  to  put  any  thing 

*  ''Vocttk  prse&a  TOGBbvEs  wgod   poStas    B^;iiificmtkiiiem   auget" 
— A-Arew^w*.  I  VoL  L  pt  429. 
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damp  or  wet  before  the  sun,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be 
dried  by  the  heat  thence  derived.  It  therefore  follows 
that  to  derive  ieity  the  9uny  from  aeirOy  to  dry  by  the 
mn,  is  to  assert  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  must  have  been 
80  well  felt  as  to  have  the  power  of  drying,  before  the 
sun  itself  had  been  yet  in  existence. 

But  with  respect  to  aeipy  we  need  only  drop  one  of 
its  letters  (the  €)  to  bring  it  equal  to  the  word  siVy  the 
English  of  the  German  herr.  And  here  too  we  see  the 
original  of  the  inseparable  Greek  particle  an ;  for  the 
8  of  seir  being  left  out  because  only  fox  the  aspirate  //, 
eir  which  remains  is  equal  to  oir ;  that  is,  by  the  join- 
ing of  the  0  and  I,  making  d,  to  ar,  which  is  the  root  of 
ari  ;  and  this  proves  that  whatever  heightens  or  intensi- 
fies must  have  been  first  expressed  by  a  word  serving 
to  name  the  sun.  And  if  I  be  told  that  the  oi  of  oir 
(this  other  form  of  eir)  is  as  equal  to  i^  as  it  is  to  a, 
and  that  eir  is  consequently  the  same  as  ur^  what  will  this 
prove  but  that  ur  must  have  once  named  the  sun  or  an 
idea  traceable  to  this  source  ?  Hence  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Ur^  mentioned  in  Genesis,  were  Jlre-wor^ 
shippers,  and  pur,  Greek  of  fire,  is  the  same  word,  for 
its^  being  here  for  the  aspirate  must  not  be  counted; 
and  hence  the  ur  of  uro  to  burn,  and  the  ur  of  the  word 
burn  itself;  not  to  mention  the  German /euer  and  its 
English  equivalent,  Jlre,  Now  the  radical  parts  of 
these  words  are  equal  to  ar,  which  must  have  been  often 
written  al,  and  so  have  named  the  sun  as  well  as  it 
most  have  named  other  ideas  traceable  to  this  source, 
dijBTerent  substitutes  of  the  aspirate  serving  to  distinguish 
from  one  another  the  difierent  acceptations  of  the  same 
word. 

As  uro  to  burn  has  been  also  written  buro,  this  serves 
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to  show  that  its  initial  vowel  must  have  been  aspirated, 
and  that  the  aspirate  was  afterwards  represented  by  its 
substitute  6.     Latin  scholars  suppose  that  hnro  is  the 
elder  form  of  uro;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  ma 
was  the  earliest  form,  and  that    from  6  having  been 
dropped,  huro  became  what  it  was  at  first.     But  as  we 
have  just  seen  how  the  U  of  ur  is  the  same  as  d^  it 
follows  that  huT  cannot  differ  from  har^  and  bar^  as  we 
have  also  seen,  has  several  important  meanings^.     Thus 
in  Hebrew  it  means  aoUy  wordy  corriy  and  also,  when  its  d 
falls  behind  its  T  (giving  bra)    it  signifies  create;  in 
this  language  it  means  under  its  form  bur  also  a  weliy 
or  spring.     In  Gaelic  we  have  shown  how  it  means  the 
sea,  and  consequently  watery  whilst  in  Latin  it  is  equal  to 
fary  corn.     Such  too  is  the  par  otpario  to  beget,  nor  less 
so  thepar  otparenSy  and  Troip  in  Greek,  and  joi^^r  in  Latin, 
with  probably  others  which  now  escape   my   memory. 
And  all  these  can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  easily  traced  to  the 
name  of  the  once  supposed  author  of  life,  the  sun,  even 
as  easily  as  irvpy  Greek  of  fire;  for  this  element  and  the 
sun  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  for  allow- 
ing us  to  suppose  that  man  could  in  the  beginning  have 
failed  to  perceive  their  affinity.     How  now  are  we  to 
account  for  irvpo^  (genitive  of  irvp)  meaning  not  only 
of  fire y  but  wheat  or  com  also  ?    A  child  not  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  who  has  read  thus  far  my  work,  can, 
in  the  short  space  of  one  minute,  account  for  two  ideas 
so  different  in  meaning  as  fire  and  corn  having  been 
signified  alike.     Thus  from  knowing  that  every  word 

B  The  author  can  seldom  call  to  mind  in  what  part  of  his  work  the 
words  to  which  he  thus  so  often  refers  are  to  be  found,  but  a  copioos 
index  not  yet  made  will,  he  hopes,  afford  the  reader  every  information  he 
may  on  such  occasions  require. 
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can  be  traced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  name 
of  the  sun,  he  will  see  at  a  glance  that  jire  must,  because 
of  its  nature,  have  been  first  signified  by  a  name  of  the 
sun.  And  as  corn  serves  like  bready  meaty  watery  and  all 
such  ideas  to  support  life,  it  must  have  thence  taken  its 
name,  as  in  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  already  often 
shown;  and  as  the  sun  has  been  worshipped  as  the 
author  of  existence,  it  follows  that  the  term  corn  must 
— -but  indirectly,  that  is,  through  a  word  meaning  life — 
be  the  same  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun.  So  often  all 
this  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  reader,  that  any  one, 
I  say,  even  a  child  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  can, 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  thus  far  acquired,  tell  how  it 
has  happened  that  ideas  so  different  as^r^  and  corn  have 
been  named  alike.  But  how  long  might  it  take  a  body 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  world  to  find  out  with- 
out the  knowledge  here  referred  to,  why  fire  and  com 
have  been  so  expressed  ?  In  truth  I  cannot  say ;  per- 
haps they  might — if  they  could  live  so  long — make  the 
discovery  in  a  hundred  years,  and  perhaps  not  in  a 
thousand,  and  perhaps  never.  But  their  great  learning 
would  afford  them  little  or  no  assistance;  what  they 
would  need  most — and  it  happens  to  be  that  with  which 
linguists  and  philologists  in  general  do  not  appear  to  be 
too  largely  provided — namely,  the  power  of  thinking 
long  and  seriously  upon  any  of  the  more  important 
points  suggested  during  such  an  inquiry.  I  have  already 
observed  how  wrong  it  was  in  M.  Littre  to  have  neg- 
lected inquiring  strictly  into  the  cause  of  the  verb  to 
be  {esse)  replacing  the  word  for  water  {eau)  in  a  certain 
part  of  France.  He  should  have  also  asked  himself 
many  times — even  a  thousand  times  before  he  gave  it 
up — why  the  name  Eve  was,  as  well  as  essCy  one  of  his 
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words  for  water,  for  as  Eve  means,  according  to  Moses, 
tlio  living,  it  affords  further  confirmation  of  the  identity 
in  moaning  of  water  and    life.     Here  was  matter  for 
astonishment,    and  to    which  M.   Littre    should   have 
drawn  public  attention.     He  should  have  spoken  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institute  about  it, 
and  have  suggested  the  necessity  for  a  prize  beingoflFered 
to  any  one  who  could  account  for  water  haying,  besides 
it«  usual  well-known  meaning,  that  of  life  also.     But 
philologists  see  nothing  of  importance  in  sueh  an  in- 
quiry, it  lies  far  beyond  their  reach,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  perha|is  of  all  learned  men  the  least  prone  to 
think.     There  is,  however,  nothing  more  deserving  of 
notii'O  and  close  investigation  than  language,  nor  is  there 
uny  thing  in  the  world  so  full  of  wonders;  almost  every 
woni  is  in  it^^lf  a   perfect  wonder.     Hence  it  is  that 
mon  of  the  dtvj^jest  understandings  are  ever  filled  with 
astonishmont  when  they  happen  to  meditate  upon  the 
n;ituit^  of  langua^^  and  hence  too  they  must  often  ask 
thoni^j^lvos  how  can  any  thing  so  exceedingly  abstruse 
3IIh1  wmplk^aitxl,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  so  logical,  have  been 
tiisl  tonnt\l»  and  K*  now  found  all  over  the  world,  even 
anhM\^  n;jitv>ns  the  mo$t  oDenlightened  of  the  human 
\nicc«  aini  of  whom  thoosauMU  haTe,  however,  as  the  late 
Mr,  i^wfo:vl,   F.RhS.,  in^^rais  us^  ««h  made  its  own 
la^iui^i^f^  and  liva^  ThX>  reirr  mv3L     Tbat  is  the  astound- 
i^MT  c!i:?«:wj!f:5*i>or.  hcT  whiA  ixas  heen  clearly  and  folly 
*<vv^:iTiTAi  r<^  i^d  iJje  six  A  Adqpon'  of  diis  woii^ 

A^-^ihw  vntiriMis:  iiKQaco^  m^w  cihiiis  to  me  that  the 
ivNsi  tt^  «Wiy  TT^Ojo:  ^*iixiM*Q!bii^  x«y  dLfeent  tcomjire  and 
vy^^s  wViri  m^  iitxY-  ^sttsa  :s&Kwm  it  to  mean.  There  is 
A  t^c>9^v^'A  ^^  ji^  ji  lUistk  ^dPsml  ^  the  kner  T,  as  we 
*w^  V>  <v«r.j*rsTy  rihc  F:^taidh  «^an3s  met  aoid  jgwr  with 
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turn  and  sojourn.  If  we  now  give  this  nasal  sound  to 
%r  it  will  become  urn;  but  there  is,  I  shall  be  told,  no 
relationship  between  an  urn^  corn,  and  fire.  We  can, 
however,  account  for  their  similarity  in  form.  An  urn 
is  a  vessel,  and  the  first  use  made  of  it  was  that  of  hold- 
ing liquids,  and  it  was  from  this  use  it  took  its  name^ 
and  was  consequently,  like  all  such  vessels,  called  after 
water.  It  might  seem  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
a  word  for  animal  water,  that  it  was  named  with  refer- 
ence to  such  an  idea,  but  it  cannot  have  been  so  j  the 
word  in  question  must  have  first  been  a  general  name 
for  water,  the  particular  tenn  by  which  it  is  now  distin- 
guished being  conventional.  Hence  it  is  that  urna  in 
Latin  means  not  only  an  urn  but  a  ;pot  or  a  pitcher 
also ;  and  urnarium,  which  is  radically  the  same  word, 
served  not  only  as  a  board  upon  which  pots  and  kitchen 
utensils  were  placed,  but  also  as  a  sideboard  in  a  dining- 
room  for  holding  such  articles  as  cups  and  drinking 
glasses;  and  all  such  things,  though  seeming  to  have 
been  called  after  animal  water,  must  have  been  named 
after  the  most  usual  word  for  water. 

If  we  now  aspirate  the  U  of  urn,  and  replace  the  aspi- 
rate by  its  common  substitute  6,  we  shall  get  burn,  and 
thus  see  how  a  word  traceable  to  one  for  water  is  not 
less  so  to  one  for  fire.  But  even  in  old  English  burn 
means  both  fire  and  water y  since  it  was  once  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  well  or  spring.  In  barn,  which  was  called 
after  corn,  we  have  still  the  same  word. 

THE   TRINITY. 

''  It  is  not,^^  says  Calmet  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Bible,^^  the  least  remarkable  thing  belonging  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  appears  to  have  made  part  of  the  belief  of 
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the  most  ancient  nations^  and  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Modem  discoveries  have  found  a  Trinity  among  the 
Brahmins  of  Hindostan ;  that  may  have  been  the  ori^n 
of  the  Platonic  notions,  and  very  possibly  is  the  remains 
of  a  principle  generally,  if  not  universally,  received  in 
the  theology  of  the  original  Oriental  nations/^ 

And  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  submits  to  his  readers  in  his 
comments  on  the  Bible  the  subjoined  very  ancient 
specimen  of  the  Trinity :  "  How  astonishing,^^  he  ex- 
claims, "is  the  following  invocation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  (translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by  Dr.  C. 
Wilkins),  still  existing  on  a  stone  in  a  cave  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Gya,  in  the  East  Indies  ! 

"  The  Deity  who  is  the  Lord,  the  possessor  of  all,  ap- 
peared in  this  ocean  of  natural  beings  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  Kalee  Yoog  (the  age  of  contention  and  baseness). 
He  who  is  omnipresent,    and  everlastingly  to  be  con- 
templated, the  Supreme  Being,  the  Eternal  One,  the 
divinity  worthy  to  be  adored,  appeared  with  a  portion  of 
his  divine  nature.     Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  fonn 
of  Bood-dha !    Reverence  be  unto  the  Lord  of  the  earth  I 
Reverence  be  unto  thee,  an  Incaknatiox  of  the  Deiiy  and 
the  Eternal  One !     Reverence  be  unto  thee,  O  God,  in 
the  form  of  the  Grod  of  Mercy ;  the  dispeller  of  pain  and 
trouble,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  Deity  who  overcometh 
the  sins  of  the  Kalee  Yoog,  the  Guardian  of  the  Universe^ 
the  emblem  of  merev  toward  those  who  serve  thee— 
One !  the  possessor  of  all  things  in  Vital  Form  ! 

'^  Thou  art  Brahma,  ^'eeshnoo,  and  Mahesa.  Thou  art 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe !  Thou  art  under  the  form  of 
all  things,  movable  and  immovable,  the  possessor  of  the 
whole !  And  thus  I  adore  thee.  Reverence  be  unto  the 
Bestowek  of  Salvatiox,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  fiuiultieB! 
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Reverence  be  unto  thee,  the  Destroyer  of  the  evil  spirit  ! 
O  Damordara,  show  me  favour  I  I  adore  thee  who  art 
celebrated  by  a  thousand  names,  and  under  various  forms, 
in  the  shape  Bood-dha,  the  God  of  Mercy !  Be  propitious, 
O  Most  High  God  I " 

According  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  names  mentioned  in  this  Trinity  is  thus 
given  :  ^^  O'm,  a  mystic  emblem  of  the  Deity,  forbidden 
to  be  pronounced  but  in  silence.  It  is  a  syllable  formed 
of  the  Sanscrit  letters  dy  00 y  which  in  composition  coalesce 
and  make  O,  and  the  nasal  consonant  Tlfl.  The  first  letter 
stands  for  the  Creator y  the  second  for  the  Preserver y  and 
the  third  for  the  Destroyer.  It  is  the  same  among  the 
Hindoos  as  Yehovah  [Jehovah]  is  among  the  Hebrews. 
Brahma  is  the  Deity  in  his  creative  quality.  Veeshnoo, 
he  who  filleth  all  spacey  the  Deity  in  his  preserving 
quality.  Mahesa,  the  Deity  in  his  destroying  quality. 
This  is  properly  the  Hindoo  Trinity;  for  these  three 
names  belong  to  the  same  Being.'' 

This  explanation  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity  is  far  from 
being  correct.  It  is  only  a  learned  Hindoo  could  imagine 
that  the  word  Om  has  the  extravagant  meaning  here 
assigned  it ;  it  is  simply  the  O  with  the  nasal  sound,  and 
which  sound  may  be  expressed  with  equal  propriety  by 
either  TIfl  or  U.  Om  is  therefore  a  name  of  the  suriy  and 
we  have  already  seen  it  under  its  form  On,  and  which  the 
Greeks  have  rendered  into  their  language  by  Helios, 
When  it  was  first  forbidden  to  be  pronounced  but  in 
silence,  then  silence  or  concealment  must  have  been  one 
of  its  meanings ;  and  this  can  be  easily  conceived  when 
we  remark  that  it  seems  to  forbid  the  utterance  of 
another  word,  for  when  it  is  heard  the  mouth  is  shut, 
there  being  a  firm  compression  of  the  lips.     Hence  ac- 
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cording  to  Parkhurst '  om  signifies  in  Chaldee  *'  to  hide, 
conceal^  obscure ;  to  be  hidden^  to  lie  hid  or  concealed,^'  It 
was,  therefore,  their  reverence  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  that  induced  the  Hindoos  to  believe  they  should 
not  pronounce  this  name  of  the  Deity  but  in  silence. 
The  English  interjection  hum  !  which  is,  we  may  say, 
the  same  word  with  the  aspirate,  is  also  expressive  of 
concealment,  for  it  implies  silence. 

In  the  Brah  or  Bra  of  the  name  Brahma  we  see  the 
Hebrew  word  for  create,  and  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  hence  it  is  that  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the 
Deity  in  his  creative  quality.  But  this  bra  is,  when  the 
a  returns  to  its  first  place,  bar,  and  as  T  and  S  are  often 
used  indifferently  for  each  other,  this  bar  is  the  same  as 
bas,  just  as  arbor  is  the  same  as  arbos ;  and  bas  cannot 
differ  from  bash  any  more  than^jit>can  from  finish.  And 
as  bash  must,  from  the  constant  interchange  of  h  and  V, 
have,  by  many  persons,  been  pronounced  vash  or  vesk, 
we  thus  come  to  the  Veesh  of  Veeshnoo,  the  Deity  in  his 
preserving  quality,  that  is,  as  a  Saviour ;  so  that,  in  the 
Hindoo  theolc^^T,  the  Creator  and  the  Saviour  have  radi- 
cally the  same  name.  It  is  also  easy  to  perceive  in 
either  Bas  or  Bash  another  form  of  Mas  or  Mes,  which 
arises  from  the  confounding  of  h  and  m  in  perhaps  all 
langua^xs ;  and  what  have  we  in  Mas  or  Mes  but  tiie 
Mffs  of  Messiah,  that  is,  the  AMoimtedy  the  Saviour,  for 
the  Hebrew  rrco  msh,  eii,  is  still  the  same  word,  and 
which  we  have  already  fully  explained  and  have  traced 
to  a  word  for  Mruter^  As  to  the  moo  of  f^eeshnoo,  it  is 
oulv  itii  ending,  and  it  ^mld  not  for  this  reason  be 
regarvied  as  a  radical  part  of  this  name.  When  this  end- 
iuiT  was^  however,  perceived  to  have  a  particular  meaning, 

*  L*ix^  p.  i:^ 
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an  additional  belief  must  have  been  the  consequence.  In 
Taylor's  Calmet  there  is,  says  Higgins*  a  print  given 
of  the  Indian  Avatar y  Vishnuh,  coming  forth  from  the 
fish's  belly.  This  idea  was,  of  course,  suggested  by  the 
name  Yuhnu  being  perceived  to  mean  fish-horn.  As  to 
vishy  it  is  clearly  enough  equal  to  fishy  and  to  the  pise  of 
piscis  in  Latin ;  and  as  a  fish  was  named  after  the  element 
in  which  it  lives,  we  have  thus  an  additional  proof  that 
the  name  Messiah  and  a  word  for  water  are  radically  the 
same. 

Now  as  to  Mahesa,  the  name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  in 
his  destroying  quality,   it  is  the  same  as  the  Mes  of 
Messiahy  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  another  of  its  forms 
is   6as  or   bashy    which  may   mean  either  hi'^h  or  low. 
When  taken  in  the  latter  sense  it  meant  destruclioiiy  this 
idea,  as  well  as  that  of  death,  having  been  named  after 
loumess.     But  when  bas  or  bash  signified  hi^hy  it  was 
equal  to  a  name  of  the  Deity,  not  because  the  Deity 
was  named  after  height y  but  because  height  was  traceable 
to  the  same  source.     In  the  bas  of  the  Greek  basileus, 
a  kingy  we  have  an  instance  ^f  bas  meaning  highy  and 
80  have  we  in  the  Bash  of  Bashaw y  for  in  Turkish  or 
Arabic,  baSy  then  written  bashy  means  head.     A  very 
plain  proof  that  the  idea  expressed  by  destruction  was 
.called  after  lowness  can  be  shown  by  the  word  destruc-' 
tian  itself;  for  as  its  part  struction  is  but  another  form 
of  structure y  and  as  we  see  by  the  struCy  that  a  structure 
is  something  raisedy  elevatedy  or  built  upy  it  follows  that 
de^iructurey  that  is,  destructioUy  has  the  opposite  mean- 
ing ;  that  is,  what  has  been  brought  down  or  made  low. 
Hence  a  si/ructor  is  one  who    elevatesy  who  builds  up, 
but  a  destructor  is  one  who  destroys,  who  makes  low^ 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  638. 
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a  destroyer.  We  thus  see  how  firom  the  same  word 
having,  like  altuB  in  Latin,  the  opposite  meaniags  of  Ugh 
and  hwy  a  name  not  different  from  that  of  the  Deity 
may  have  a  very  had  meaning.  Even  this  Enghsh 
word  had  cannot  differ  from  the  Bud  of  Buddha^  a  name 
of  the  mn.  And  as  its  6  does  here  but  represent  the 
aspirate  hy  and  as  it  may  for  this  reason  be  dropped, 
the  ad  which  remains  is  also  one  of  Buddha^s  names,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  Or,  as  any  one  of  the  substitutes 
of  the  aspirate  Id  may,  when  the  sense  corresponds,  be 
changed  for  another  of  its  substitutes,  and  as  g  serves 
as  well  as  6  for  this  purpose,  we  see  that  hdd  may  be 
replaced  by  gady  and  gad  was  a  name  of  the  auny  and  it 
cannot  differ,  save  conventionally,  from  God. 

What  difference  is  there  now  between  had  and  the 
English  word  hedl   There  is  none  except  conventionally. 
The  use  of  a  hed  is  for  lying  downy  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  called  after  lowness.     But  if  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  knowing  nothing 
whatever  of  English,  were  to  be  shown  such  a  word  as 
abedy  and  be  requested  to  tell  its  meaning,  he  might,  with 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  our  principles,  say  that  it  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  nn«  abd  of  pTlK  ahdun  in  Hebrew, 
and   to  the  A^aZ  of  the  Greek  A^aZZtoVy  neither  of 
which  differs  from  destructor  in  Latin,  and  this  would 
be  very  correct,  which  arises  from  a  hed  having  been 
called  after  lowness,  and  from  the  idea  expressed  by 
destroyer  being  traceable  to  the  same  source.     As  there 
must  have  been  a  Trinity  with  most  people  some  time 
after  the  primary  signification  of  words  was  lost,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  of  three  persons  may 
have  served  to  mean  the  destroyer ,  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned from  the  same  word  signifying  both  high  and 
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Thus  such  a  name  of  the  Deity  as  Om  might  as  well 
signify  low  as  highy  and  so  might  its  other  form  On, 
Thus  om  cannot  diflfer  from  the  um  of  humble,  which 
is  expressive  of  lowness ;  nor  can  on  differ  from  the 
negative  un,  nor  un  from  the  root  of  under,  which  is  also 
expressive  of  lowness,  and  consequently  of  desi/ruction  : 
hence  to  be  undone  is  to  be  destroyed. 

If  we  therefore  find  a  Trinity  of  which  the  first  person 
is  signified  by  Don,  Lord,  its  third  person  may  be  sig- 
nified by  the  same  word  with  some  slight  difference  in 
form  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  such  as  Down  for  in- 
stance, which  is  really  the  same  word ;  so  that  it  might 
as  well  mean  MgA  as  low,  and  which  is  proved  by  certain 
Oils  in  England  being  called  the  downs.  But  where  is 
the  second  person,  that  is,  the  maker  of  such  a  Trinity  ? 
We  have  it  in  do,  to  make,  to  the  0  of  which  many  persons 
must  have  given  the  nasal  sound,  and  so  have  brought 
it  equal  to  both  Don  and  down,  that  is,  to  high  and  low. 
And  what  have  we  in  this  second  person  Bon  but  a  form 
precisely  equal  to  dmn,  and  dun  cannot  differ  from  thun, 
which  is  the  German  of  the  verb  to  do. 

The  learned  have  often  remarked  that  there  has  been 
a  divinity  whose  name  meant  the  Destroyer  as  well  as 
the  Creator,  but  for  which  they  have  never  been  able 
to  account.  We  now  see  that  it  arose  from  the  name 
of  the  Deity  not  being  different  from  a  word  meaning 
both  high  and  low,  and  from  destruction  having  been 
called  after  lowness.  Then  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Deity  was  called  after  height?  No;  but  we  are  to 
suppose  that  such  ideas  as  high,  height  and  highness,  were 
called  after  the  name  first  given  to  the  Deity,  and  that 
^^  the  name  first  given  to  the  sun. 

And  such  was  in  very  remote  times  the  origin  of  a 
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Trinity.     It  arose  from  three  objects  of  worship  having 
been  designated  alike^  at  least  in  one  respect^  apart  from 
the   other  meanings  which   their  names   might  have. 
Hence  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  referring  to  the  Hindoo  Trinity, 
observes,  '^  This  is  properly  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  for  these 
three  names  belong  to  the  same  Being.''     Precisely  so ; 
and  such  is  the  origin  of  not  only  the  Hindoo  Trinity, 
but  of  all  the  other  Trinities  that  ever  have  been  or  that 
ever  may  be ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  all  sugg^ested  by 
three  beings — ^their  objects  of  worship — ^having  the  same 
name,  and  of  which  one  of  the  meanings  must  have 
belonged  equally  to  each  of  the  three  persons.     And 
though  every  such  ancient  Trinity  was  only  a  myth, 
yet,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  types,  it  served  to  fore- 
tell, long  in  advance  of  divine  revelation,  the  only  real 
Trinity  that  ever  has  been,  namely,  that  of  the  Christian 
religion.     Nor  can  it  have  been  necessary  to  lead  to 
the  origin  of  such  a  doctrine  that  the  three  names  were 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same,  in  form;   an  identity  in 
one  of  these  meamngs  must  have  been  thought  sufficient; 
but  their  having  the  same  meaning  may  have  often, 
though  not  always,  caused  them  to  be  alike  in  form  or 
nearly  so. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  THREE  DIVISIONS  INTO  WHICH  LANGUA6B 

HAS  BEEN  DIVIDED. 

These  divisions  are  so  very  natural  as  to  have  required 
no  ingenuity,  no  effort  whatever  on  the  part  of  those 
who  first  expressed  their  ideas  by  words  instead  of  signs. 
The  discovery  and  explanation  already  given  of  thein 
in  the  first  volume'  are   sufficiently  clear  to  need  no 

2  Page  12. 
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Tirther  observation.  And  to  what  Important  discoveries 
n  the  origin  of  ideas  are  not  these  three  divisions  likely 
x)  lead !  and  of  which  many  instances  have  been  already 
submitted  to  the  reader.  How  inexplicable  it  has  hitherto 
Deen  to  account  for  two  opposite  ideas  being  expressed 
}y  the  same  word  I  Witness  the  Hebrew  word  "iiK  anr^, 
^hich^  though  the  usual  meaning  is  light^  is  sometimes 
2fied  in  the  sense  of  night;  for  this  word  night  means 
\o  sun,  no  lights  and  consequently  darkness.  In  the  ar  of 
hrk  we  see  the  same  root,  for  it  cannot  differ  from  aur  ; 
o  that  its  d  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prefix  de  when  used 
leg^tively,  as  in  the  French  word  defairey  where  the  de 
orresponds  with  the  negative  un  of  undo.  Two  other 
vords  which  differ  very  much  in  meaning  are  give  and 
\ave ;  yet  they  make  but  one  and  the  same  word,  and 
^his  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  discovering  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  division  of  words,  namely,  to 
those  traceable  to  the  hand.  Thus  when  we  replace  the 
g  otgive  by  the  sign  of  which  it  is  only  the  substitute, 
we  shall  bring  it  equal  to  hive  ;  and  as  the  I  is  here  for  oi^ 
and  oi  for  €t,  we  find  that  hive — this  other  form  of  give 
•^oes  not  differ  from  have.  Now  as  to  give  a  thing  is  to 
iand  it,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  idea  expressed  by 
9ive  having  been  called  after  the  hand.  And  as  a  thing 
^  is  literally  a  thing  haved,  that  is,  a  thing  in  hand,  we 
thus  see  how  the  two  ideas  come  from  the  same  source, 
and  that  their  difference  in  meaning  is  but  conventional. 
If  we  now  observe  that  the  hav  of  have  is  the  same  as 
^fli — ^witness  the  hab  of  hadeo — and  that  the  aspirate  h  is 
frequently  represented  by  f,  we  shall  instead  of  hab  get 
^e/ab  oifabeTy  which,  from  its  meaning  a  workman  and 
Consequently  a  maker ^  belongs  to  the  same  division  of 
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words  as  giving  and  having^  though  in  meaning  it  is  very 
different  from  either  of  these  ideas.    But  as  \h^f  oifaher 
is  for  the  aspirate  A,  and  as  it  must  not  therefore  be 
counted,  we  see  that  the  root  of  faher  is  ai,  but  which 
cannot  differ  in  meaning  from  ac^  ady  ag,  or  any  other 
root,  except  conventionally.     This  root  ah  is,  however, 
the  Hebrew  oi  father  ;  and  as  I  have  already  discovered 
the  original  meaning  of  father ,  and  have  shown  it  to  be 
that  of  maker y  it  follows  that  this  idea  also  belongs  to 
those  called  after  the  hand.     Now  as  the  hand  did  not 
obtain  the  name  of  maker  but  because  its  principal  use  is 
that  of  making y  and  as  maker  was  also  one  of  the  names 
of  the  sun  because  the  sun  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
maker  of  the  \70rld5  we  are  by  this  knowledge  enabled  to 
account  not  only  for  the  hand  but  for  all  ideas  traceable 
to  this  source,  being  also  traceable  to  the  division  of  ideas 
named  after  the  sun,  but  indirectly. 

But  as  they^i  oi faher  cannot  differ  from  theyai  of/flJfl, 
Latin  of  hean^  is  this  idea  also,  I  may  be  asked,  to  be 
traced  to  the  hand*!  No;  but  it  is  to  be  traced  to  an 
idea  after  which  the  hand  has  been  called,  that  of  the 
sun,  the  once  supposed  author  of  Ijfe  j  and  a  hean  has 
thence  taken  its  name  because,  like  corn,  hready  meat,  and 
watery  it  serves  to  support  life :  hence  hean  is  but  aDother 
form  of  heeny  being y  and  the  Saxon  heony  which  are  also 
words  implying  existence  or  life.  It  is  thus  made  evident 
that  the  name  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  hean  is  equal  to 
one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun  though  not  called 
after  it,  but  after  one  of  its  meanings — ^that  of  life.  By 
this,  too,  we  see  that  ah,  Hebrew  oi father y  is  equal  to  the 
English  verb  hey  not  because  this  idea  was  called  after 
father^  but  after  life  ;  and  from  the  wori.  father  having 
the  meaning  of  maker y  a  name  of  the  suny  we  thus  see 
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why  ah  ^father  or  maker y  and  the  verb  he  were  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  though  he  was  not  called  after  either 
father  or  maker. 

Fahtty  the  Latin  of  hean,  has  so  clearly  food  for  its 
original  meaning,  that  Ainsworth,  though  knowing 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  language,  traces  it,  but  with  a 
doubt,  to  this  source.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  for  hean  cannot  differ  from  either  heen  or  the 
Saxon  beon,  and  these  are  inflections  of  the  verb  to  he ; 
and  this  verb  implies  existence,  andyb(?rf  has  been  called 
after  this  idea,  and  the  hean  is  a  well-known  kind  of  food. 

Prom  bean  being  thus  traceable  to  foody  and  food  to 
exiatencey  it  follows  that  it  might  just  as  well  mean  life 
as  a  kind  of  food.  This  will  account  for  its  being  equal 
to  the  hain  of  ^alva)y  which  means  to  ^0,  and  to  he  has 
also  this  meaning  in  Greek.  It  has  it  even  in  English, 
for  ^^  I  have  heen  to  see  you/^  means,  ^^  I  have  gone  to  see 
you.^'  If  we  therefore  aspirate  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
em  of  einaiy  elvauy  to  hey  and  then  replace  this  aspirate 
by  its  common  substitute  6,  we  shall  obtain  heiny  which 
cannot  differ  from  the  hain  of  the  fiatv  of  ^aivo),  any 
more  than  it  can  from  the  French  word  hainy  a  hath  ; 
and  this  was  called  after  water,  and  water,  as  we  have 
seen,  after  life.  In  this  way  a  great  many  ideas  can  be 
shown  to  have  names  not  different  in  form  from  the  one 
meaning  a  hearty  though  not  called  after  it.  Witness  the 
hen  of  heniy  which  is  equal  to  heany  because  one  vowel  is 
equal  to  a  combination  of  vowels ;  and  the  adverb  heri^ 
means  welly  and  well  when  a  noun  means  a  springy  and 
this  idea  was  called  after  water,  Ben  is  also  the  same 
in  meaning  as  bonuSy  which  has  been  also  written  henuSy 
and  bomis  means  good;  and  this  idea  was  called  after 
Gody  an  ancient  name  of  the  sun,  the  supposed  author 
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of  l}fe^  which  is  another  plain  instance  of  the  word  lean 
being  traceable  to  the  sun,  and  consequently  to  life.    In 
hon  we  have  a  well-known  name  of  the  8uny  for  its  6, 
being  here  for  the  aspirate,  it  may  be  dropped,  and  the 
on  which  remains  means  one,  a  name  of  the  sun,  and 
hence,   as   we  have  already   shown*,  the   Greeks  have 
rendered  it  into  their  language  by  Helios,     Another  very 
clear  proof  that  a  word  for  hean  may  mean  both  life  and 
loater  is  shown  by  its  French  (orrxi/live,  for  when  here 
the y^  is  left  out  because  representing  the  aspirate  h,  ev^ 
remains,  and  according  to  the  Bible  ^  Eve  means  l^e,  and. 
it  is  also  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  French  word  eau, 
according  to  M.  Littre.      Hence  the  same  word  may- 
mean  hean,  life,  and  water. 

What  is  now  the  etymology  oipea  ?  We  need  not  go 
beyond  its  present  fonn  to  discover  it.  When  we  drop 
its^ — ^here  a  substitute  for  the  aspirate — we  obtain  ea, 
which  is  the  Saxon  of  water,  and,  like  food,  water  was 
called  after  life.  Pea  is  therefore,  as  well  as  bean,  another 
word  for  food,  though  it  does  not  differ  from  one  for 
water.  This  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  observe 
that  the  Greek  iriaov  and  the  Ijatin  pisum  have  each  the 
meaning  otpea,  for  the  radical  part  of  each  word  is  pis; 
and  this  happens  to  be  the  radical  part  oipiscis,  a  fish,  and 
also  of  Trlaat,  which  means  to  ^ive  to  drink,  and  both  these 
ideas  were  called  after  water.  But  in  the  Irish  oi  pea, 
which  is  pis,  there  is  no  suffix,  and  we  need  only  supply 
the  0  understood  with  its  %  in  order  to  obtain  pois, 
which  happens  to  be  the  French  of  pea  ;  and  when  we 
now  observe  that  pois  is  by  the  joining  of  its  0  and  % 
equal  topas,  and  that  pas  cannot,  from  the  interchange 
of  p  and  V,  differ  from  vas   nor  vas  from  was,  we  obtain 

*  Page  32.  Gen.  iii.  20. 
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\  :yadical  part  of  the  German  wasser.  But  as  the  J9,  V, 
1  t(?  of  these  words  do  but  replace  the  aspirate  hy  and 
"fcliey  may  for  this  reason  be  left  out,  we  shall  in  the 

"which  remains  have  the  Sanskrit  of  the  verb  to  be, 
d.  of  which  is  in.  both  Hebrew  and  English  shows 
o-fcher  form,  not  to  mention  the  es  of  the  Latin  e^se. 
Eld  that  this  €8  might  as  well  mean  food  as  it  does 
'X'ter  is  shown  by  esca,  of  which  vescus  is  but  another 
'ixn;  for  when  we  aspirate  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
>rmer,  and  replace  this  aspirate  by  V,  its  radical  part 
^o  \vill  be  equal  to  the  vesc  of  vescuSy  and  each  of  these 
'ords  (esca  and  vescus)  relates  to  food.  Latin  philologists 
appose  that  the  V  of  vescus  has  here  the  power  of  in- 
^sifying  the  esc  of  esca  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  There 
^  Ho  more  difference  between  the  esc  of  esca  and  the  vesc 
f  vescus  than  there  is  between  the  Aesper  of  Aesperus,  and 
i^e  vesper  of  vesperus.  Esca  must  have  therefore  been 
ronounced  hesca  by  some  people,  and  then  by  the  aspirate 
'  liaving  been  represented  by  Vy  others  must  instead  of 
^«ca  have  pronounced  vesca^  whence  came  its  adjective 
>nn  vescus. 

Even  such  a  form  as  vesea  might  mean  water  as  well 
8  food,  for  it  is  radically  the  same  as  vesicuy  which  means 

bladder ;  and  as  a  bladder  is  for  holding  water,  it  has 
^^n  called  after  its  use.  Hence  its  radical  part  blad 
cannot  differ  from  bludy  which  is  the  Saxon  of  bloody 
aid  blood  was,  because  a  liquor,  called  after  water, 
But  as  blad  or  blud  cannot  differ  from  the  French  bledy 
s^hich  means  wheat  or  coi'ny  we  thus  see  that^ooi^f  or 
ifink  can  be  signified  by  the  same  word,  because  these 
kwo  ideas  are  each  necessary  for  the  sustaining  of  lifcy 
jfter  which  they  have  been  called.  In  vessicy  French  of 
bladdery  it  is  easy  to  see  the  wass  of  the  German  wasser. 
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and  that  it  is  also  radically  the  same  as  vessel,  an  idea 
called  also  after  water. 

But  I  have  been  overlooking  the  best  proof  that  can  _ 
possibly  be  given  that  the  primary  signification  of  the^ 
word  pea  v&food^  and  this  proof  is  afforded  by  its  Ger — . 
man  equivalent  ert,  of  which  the  ^  being  the  same  as  Q^ 
and  0  being  equal  to  oi  or  d^  the  entire  word  cannc^^ 
differ  from  art^  and  art  is  the  radical  part  of  apro^,  Gre^t 
oifood.     And  if  we  aspirate  the  d  of  art  and  replace  the 
aspirate  by  its  common  substitute  6,  we  shall  get  hart, 
that  is,  hrat^  brut,  bread  and  brute,  which  forms  we  have 
already  seen,  and  have  shown  to  be  but  other  words  for 
life,  because  named  after  it.     We  need  say  no  more  of 
bean  and  pea ;  they  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  that  word  means  food.     When  we  now  look 
at  these  two   words  pea   and   sea,  and   compare  their 
meanings,  the  insignificance  of  the  one  to  the  vastness 
of  the  other,  have  we  not  reason  to  wonder  how  two 
ideas  between  which  the  difference  is  so  great  can  be 
signified  by  the  same  word,  ea  being  the  root  of  both? 
And  as  this  root  serves  to  signify yb<?^  and  water,  and  as 
these  ideas  have  been  called  after  life,  we  see  that  ea 
implies  existence,  and  means  a  one^  a  being,  in  short,  the 
verb  be  itself,  from  the  root  of  which,  that  is  ^,  it  does 
not  differ.     And  as  6  cannot  differ  from  0,  and  as  0  was 
the  name  of  the  sun,  we  thus  see  how  so  very  trifling  a 
thing  as  2ipea  can,  because  signifying  ^(?(?^,  be  traced  to 
life,  and  from  life  to  the  supposed  author  of  life.    But 
when  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  pea — ^that  of 
food — ;was  forgotten,  and  when  men  began  to  perceive  it 
did  not  differ  from  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  object 
they  were  then  worshipping  as  God — ^they  must  have 
begun  to  regard  it  as  something  divine,  even  as  much  so 
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^  they  did  leeks  and  onions,  which  became  also  objects 
of  worship  with  the  Egyptians  some  time  after  the  real 
meanings  of  their  names  were  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
must  have  been  that  of  food. 

We  should  now  bear  in  mind  that  words  expressive  of 
food  or  drink  may  also  signify  watery  life,  saviour,  and 
finally  the  stm.  Hence  in  the  Anacalypsis*  it  is  said  that 
in  the  Arabic  language  of  the  Koran  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  Ischa ;  and  according  to  the  same  authority '  Ischa 
means  also  Saviour,  whilst  in  Irish  it  stands  for  fish ;  that 
is,  it  is  Ischa  with  the  digamma  prefixed,  ^*c^a.  In  the 
IscA  of  Ischa,  we  have  also  a  form  equal  to  escaj^ood,  and  of 
which  the  root  es  is  also  the  root  of  esse,  to  he.  And  as 
es  is  for  os,  just  as  sh^w  is  for  sh(?w,  and  as  the  0  of  05 
has  %  understood,  it  follows  that  the  ois  thus  obtained  is 
the  same  as  both  as  and  m,  in  the  former  of  which  we 
have  the  Sanskrit  of  the  verb  to  he,  and  in  the  latter  the 
monogram  of  ^Irj(rov<;,  Jesus;  and  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew this  name  means  Saviour.  Having  already  shown 
how  the  ideas  life,  be,  save,  and  water  are  signified  alike, 
we  can  easily  perceive  in  as^  Sanskrit  of  be,  the  root  of 
the  German  wasser,  of  which  the  W  is  for  the  aspirate  //, 
and  all  that  follows  its  as  is  equal  to  er;  for  as  the  S 
should  not  be  doubled  any  more  than  the  t  in  water,  the 
whole  word  is  for  waser,  of  which  the  radical  part  is  was, 
and  of  this  the  root  is  as.  In  was  we  see  also  a  form 
equal  to  the  wes  of  wesan,  which  means  to  be  in  Saxon. 
In  the  wes  of  wesan  we  see  also  the  ves  of  vesica  and 
vessie,  the  Latin  and  French  of  bladder,  and  a  bladder  was 
called  after  water,  which  it  serves  to  hold.  Now  as 
the  W  in  Sanskrit  is  the  M  in  Latin  and  other  languages, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  wes  just  noticed  is  the  same  as 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  583.  7  Vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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mes  ?     And  as  V  and  W  do  constantly  interchange,  and 
W  and  M  also,  what  difference  can  there  be  in  meaning 
between  vessie  and  messie  ?    They  differ  very  much  ir 
meaning,  though  in  the  value  of  their  forms  they  ar< 
exactly  alike      And  why  should  this  be  ?     Because  the] 
both  emanate  from  the  same  source.     Thus  a  bladdei 
was  called  after  that  which  it  contains,  namely,  water;  s( 
that  it  does  not  in  this  respect  differ  from  a  tub  or  i 
pitcher,  though  in  the  form  of  its  name  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  either.     There  was,  therefore,  a  time  when  sue! 
a  thing  as  a  bladder  might  have  received  divine  honours 
that  is,  after  the  cause  of  its  being  so  named  was  for- 
gotten,  and  that  it  was  then  perceived  to  mean  waUr^  and 
consequently  mve  and  life^  whence  the  belief  with  th« 
heathen  that  water  was  something  divine;  he  was  no 
aware  that  it  was  called  after  life  because  serving  \a 
support  it,  and  that  life  was  called  after  the  sun,  it 
supposed  author,  and  that  from  the  sun  being  then  wor- 
shipped as  God,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  saviour.     Hence 
the  several  ideas  mn^  saviour j  life,  and  water  must  have 
been  often  signified  by  the  same  word,  and  such  was,  in 
very  remote  times,  the  origin  of  baptism,  the  original 
meanings  of  language  having  been  already  forgotten  and 
nothing  more  being  known  of  its  terms — then  only  one 
syllable  each — than  that  they  seemed  to  be — apart  from 
their  other  meanings — so  many  different  names  of  the 
name  of  the  sun ;  and  as  this  luminary  was  then  revered 
as  God,  even  so  was  the  Word,  nor  less  so  the  ideas  it 
served  to  name. 

But  the  Messiah  was  not,  I  shall  be  told,  called  after 
water,  and  this  is  very  true ;  but  having  taken  its  name 
from  that  which  was  called  after  water,  its  meaning  is 
the  same.     And  what  was  that  ?    It  was  oil,  and  from 
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dXL  "being  a  liquid  substance,  it  was  like  other  liquids 
caDL^Hl  after  water.  Hence  the  Anointed — which  is  the 
Teal  meaning  of  the  word  Messiah — signifies  literally  the 
(yii&€^y  and  so  might  it  signify  the  wateredy  though  not 
called  aflier  water.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  word  signifying  the  Messiah  is  according 
to  IParkhurst  composed  of  these  three  letters  na^D  mshy 
and.  these  three  letters  do  also,  and  still  according  to  Park- 
hurst,  mean  the  anointed.  And  what  else  do  these  three 
letters  XWX^  msh  mean  according  to  Parkhurst  ?  0*7,  and 
nothing  more ;  so  that  it  is  as  I  say,  the  Messiah  means 
the  Anointed,  and  the  anointed  means  literally  the  oiled, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  first  ointment  in 
use  was  simply  oil.  It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  why  oil 
was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  divine  power.  From  its 
having,  because  a  liquid,  been  called  after  water,  and 
voter  after  life,  and  life  after  the  sun,  it  obtained  a  name 
not  different  from  that  of  the  then  great  object  of  worship; 
BO  that  to  anoint  a  person  was  thought  to  make  him, 
as  It  were,  a  God.  Hence  when  the  0  and  t  of  oil 
coalesce,  this  word  becomes  al,  once  a  well-known  name 
^  Hebrew  of  the  sun  and  the  true  God.  The  eX  of 
^Woj;,  and  the  ol  of  oleum,  which  are  the  roots  of  the 
}yi  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  oil,  are  but  other  forms  of 
:  im  ^^i  ^i  were  consequently  in  Hebrew  names  of  the  sun. 
ofil  "^^  if  these  roots  were  aspirated  they  would  become 
txJL  ^^  to  the  hoi  of  holy,  and  also  to  the  hal  of  a\to9,  and 
^1  theA^;  of  77X^09.  As  to  the  French  of  oil,  huile,  it  is  still 
hut  another  form  of  al  and  el,  for  when  we  drop  its 
aspirate,  its  remaining  part  uile  will  be  equal  to  voile 
(itfi  U  being  for  V,  and  its  i  having,  as  usual,  0  under- 
stood) ;  and  what  is  voile  when  its  I  and  0  meet  but  the 
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J  jK      Latin  vale,  farewell  J  and  in  which  we  have  still  the  root 
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aly  so  that  it  may,  when  literally  considered,  be  said  to 
mean  to  God,  that  is,  as  in  French,  adieu. 

We  now  see  how  any  word  meaning  oil  might  signify 
hol^y  divine,  or  God-like,  and  this  accounts  for  the  anoint- 
ing of  kings,  prophets,  and  priests  with  oil — ^it  was  doae 
out  of  reverence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  in  whidi 
all  were  at  the  time  bound  to  believe.  No  name  for  oii 
can,  however,  come  as  near  to  the  name  of  the  sun  af 
water ;  and  why  so  ?  Because  water  has  only  one  idea 
between  its  name  and  the  name  of  the  sun,  and  that  one 
idea  is  life,  after  which  it  was  called ;  but  oil  has  two  ideas 
between  it  and  the  sun,  namely,  water  and  life.  Might 
not  any  other  liquid  substance  as  weU  as  oil  have  been 
found  not  to  differ  from  the  name  of  the  sun,  and  so 
have  been  revered — even  as  much  so  as  oil — on  account 
of  its  name?  Certainly  this  might  be,  and  not  only  as 
to  liquid  substances  but  as  to  ^oVkAfood,  And  why  so? 
Because  food  was  called  after  life  as  well  as  water,  and  it  is 
so  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  it  supports  life,  and 
consequently  serves  to  save  it.  Hence  referring  to  hreai 
and  wine  Christ  is  made  to  say,  "  This  is  my  body  and 
this  is  my  blood.^^  And  are  not  these  substances  still 
taken  in  memory  of  Him,  even  as  He  recommended*? 
And  this  solemn  ceremony,  every  good  Christian  will 
exclaim,  does  not  come  through  a  type,  but  direct  from 
the  Son  Himself.  But  this  affords  no  proof,  some  other 
good  Christian  may  exclaim,  that  this  divine  sacrament  had 
not  been  typified  long  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ; 
and  he  may  strengthen  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
types  by  a  passage  from  Cicero,  who  is  reported  to  have 
asked  about  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
some  such  words  as  these :  "What  do  you  think  of  ft 

8  1  Cor.  xl  24,  26. 
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eople  who  ima^ne  they  eat  their  God  in  a  bit  of  bread/' 
'.  liave  read  a  passage  taken  from  Cicero  to  this  effect^ 
)U'fc  where  I  have  met  with  it,  or  by  whom  it  was  quoted, 
L  cannot  now  call  to  mind. 

Now  from  food  and  water  having  been  each  called 
after  life,  may  it  not  have  often  happened,  that  the  word 
for  bread  with  one  people  may  have  been  the  word  for  water 
with  another  people  ?    This  may  have  often  been.  "TSewp, 
the  Greek  of  water,  will  serve  to  show  how  even  the  same 
word  may  have  meanings  as  different  from  one  another 
as  dry  and  wet  or  bread  and  water.     The  root  in  vhop  is 
iS,  in  which,  when  its  aspirate  sign  is  replaced  by  B,  as  it 
frequently  is,  we  see  Bud^  which  is  the  same  as  Buddha, 
the  mn.     But  when  the  aspirate  is  represented  by  5, 
Mislead  of  Bvd  we  get  the  avd  of  the  Latin  sudor ,  which 
Cleans  moeat.     Here  we  see  in  the  sud  of  sudor  and  the 
EngUsh    sweat  but  different  forms  of  the  vh  of  vhrnp, 
*nd  the  primary  sense  is  waiter,  and  this  is  traceable  to 
^udk  or  Buddha,  which  is  equal  to  the  vh  of  vicop,  because 
^ater  was  called  after  life,  and  life  after  the  sun.     Let  us 
i^ow  notice  the  English  equivalent  of  sudor,  that  is,  sweat. 
Its  S  being  here  euphonical,  as  it  often  is  before  W,  171,  and 
Some  other  signs,  and  as  it  must  not  for  this  reason  be 
Counted,  weat  alone  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  in  weat  we 
8^  both  wet  and  the  wat  of  water.    And  as  the  W  of  weat 
does  here  but  represent  the  aspirate,  and  as  it  is  often 
^^presented  by  wh,  we  thus  bring  weat  equal  to  wheat, 
^hich  is  com,  and  consequently  dry  food.     But  as  t(?  in 
Sanskrit  is  M  in  Latin  and  other  idioms,  it  follows  that 
the  weat  of  wheat  cannot  differ  from  meat,  which  also 
means  food.     When  we  now  remark  that  the  W,  wh,  and 
%,  have  grown  out  of  the  aspirate  il,  and  that  they  may 
for  this  reason  be  dropped,  we  reduce  these  several  words 
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to  eaty  which  is  the  root  of  eating,  and  our  eating  is  on* 
food.  But  the  word/bo^  itself?  It  cannot  differ  fix)ic 
foot,  and  ^^foot  was  called  after  motion  because  it  is  b^ 
it  we  move,  and  motion  is  life;  and  this  idea  took  it« 
name  from  its  supposed  author,  that  is,  Buddha,  Budhft 
or  Boodh,  a  well-known  name  of  the  sun,  and  whostf 
present  symbol  is  a  gigantic  ybe?^,  as  we  have  seen  in  th< 
first  volume,  page  167.  As  to  the  eat  of  wheat  and  me(z^ 
it  is  equal  to  the  ed  of  edere,  and  edere  is  the  same  as  e%%G 
to  he,  and  to  he  is  to  live,  and  living  is  eating.  In  ed  w 
see  also  a  form  equal  to  od,  which  when  aspirated,  wl.^ 
its  aspirate  is  replaced  by  g,  gives  God,  and  this  was 
name  of  the  sun,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  etymolog; 
of  Buddha,  page  164,  &c. 

Let  us  now  take  advantage  of  something  we  have  jus 
seen ;  that  as  edei^e  is  equal  to  e&se,  so  is  ed,  root  of  edere, 
equal  to  es,  root  of  e%8e.  And  as  ed  is  for  od,  so  must  69 
be  for  OS,  And  as  neither  of  these  roots  can  differ  from 
the  root  of  vhaup,  that  is,  from  hud,  it  follows  since  vltnf, 
water,  takes  in  Latin  the  form  of  mdor,  sweat,  that  the 
latter  might  be  also  sudos.  And  why  so?  Because 
hudor,  vS<op,  from  which  sudor  has  come,  is  written  also 
vSo9,  and  even  vSa^.  Where  now  is  the  advantage  of 
knowing  that  sudor,  sweat,  and  which  is  but  another 
word  for  water,  is  exactly  equal  to  sudos  or  sudas  ?  There 
'Appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  none ;  and  yet  there  is  an 
advantage,  as  there  always  is  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge, as  I  am  now  going  to  show:  does  the  reader 
know  any  thing  of  the  primary  signification  of  the  very 
well  known  word  suds  ?  I  could  wager  a  thousand  to 
one,  that  however  clever  and  learned  he  may  be,  he 
knows  no  more  about  the  primary  signification  of  suds 
than  the  most  ignorant  of  English  washerwomen.     She 
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kno^vrs  that  it  means  soap-waier  and  so  do  the  very 
lea.x^ed^  and  that  it  ought  to  he  as  it  is^  and  as  it  always 
has  heen  and  ever  will  be,  written  and  pronounced  mida 
and  not  9ud.  And  in  this  the  poor  washerwoman  has 
the  advantage  of  the  very  learned,  who  cannot  account 
for  the  %  in  this  word,  and  who  think  that  it  ought,  like 
lothety  to  he  in  the  singular.  But  so  it  is  in  the  singular, 
for  it  does  not  differ  from  mdoa,  which  is  in  the  singular 
nomber,  except  by  its  0  having  been  dropped ;  and  as 
^i«^9  is  the  same  as  Budoty  sweaty  and  %udor  the  same  as 
i'Scop,  watery  it  follows  that  such  too  must  be  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  mdSy  so  that  it  is  only  conventionally  it 
means  soap-water y  there  being  nothing  in  the  word  itself 
significant  of  soapy  Bjiy  more  than  there  is  in  vScop,  from 
wluch  it  does  not  differ  in  meaning. 

Now  I  have  looked  into  several  eminent  lexicographers 
and  philologists,  in  order  to  see  if  the  primary  significa- 
tion otsuds  might  have  been  known  to  any  of  them,  but 
not  one  of  them  knew  any  thing  of  it.  Several  of  them, 
however,  derive  it  from  the  verb  seethe.  But  between 
the  ideas  seething  or  boiling  and  suds  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship whatever.  Every  one  knows  that  soap-water 
caa  be  made  by  soap  and  cold  water  as  well  as  by  soaf 
and  hot  water.  But  such  an  etymology  does  not,  like 
niine,  account  for  suds  being  apparently  in  the  plural. 
If  there  were  any  truth  in  this  etymology  the  word 
ought  to  be  sud.  Hence  in  Professor  Latham^s  late 
edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary  I  find  suds  without  its  5, 
88  the  following  serves  to  show :  '^  Sud  from  the  root  of 
'^^A,  sodden,  generally  plural;  there  seems  no  reason, 
however,  against  saying  a  sudj^  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  very  powerful  reason,  and  which  is  this, 
that  no  one  in  the  world  ever  says  a  sud  instead  of  suds, 

VOL.  n.  A  A 
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Philologists  should  look  round  them  many  times  befoi 
taking  upon  themselves  the  liberty  of  making  such 
alteration  in  a  word  so  much  in  use,  and  of  which  tb&« 
one  now  recommended  in  its  stead  is  so  unacceptable  ix> 
our  ears.  This  reminds  me  of  my  etymology  of  barrach^, 
which  I  have  shown  in  the  first  vol.,  p.  73,  to  be  for  wa.r'^ 
oiKo^y  that  is,  war-house y  ol/co^  being  the  Greek  oi  house. 

But  now  almost  all  English  dictionaries  give  barrack  in- 
stead of  barracks.  And  why  so  ?  For  the  very  same  reason 
they  give  sud  for  suds.  Philologists  take  the  S  of  barracis 
for  the  plural  sign,  just  as  they  do  the  S  in  suds.  The  mis- 
take is  exactly  the  same ;  just  as  the  0  in  sud(?s,  the  origi- 
nal of  suds,  has  been  dropped,  so  has  the  second  0  in  olm» 
What  is  now  the  etymology  of  soa^?    By  which  I 
mean,  after  what  idea  was  it  first  called  ?     No  one  caa 
tell.     It  takes  in  many  languages  difierent  forms,  but 
they  are  all  radically  the  same.     It  does  not  exist  in 
Hebrew.     It  is  represented  by  adiroov  in  Greek,  and  ifi 
supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  or  German  origin,  and  to  be 
radically  the  same  as  sapo  in  Latin,  but  what  the  sap  of 
either  word  means  we  are  not  told.     But  as  this  sojp  can- 
not differ  from  the  sav  of  savon  in  French,  nor  sav  from 
save,  and  as  save  is  the  verbal  form  of  saviour,  and  as  this 
is,  as  the  learned  admit,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  sun,  we 
see  that  soap  is  traceable  to  this  source.     This  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  soap  was  called  after  the  gun,  but 
rather  after  something  else  thence  derived.     Can  it  have 
taken  its  name  from  life,  which  has  been  called  after  the 
sun  ?  Such  an  origin  for  soap  cannot  be  conceived;  but  it 
may  have  been  called  after  water,  since  water  has  been 
called  after  life,  as  we  have  already  often  shown ;  and  as 
water  serves  to  cleanse  and  purify,  even  so  does  soaf, 
which  appears  to  have  first  been   a   liquid   substance. 
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je  in  a  passage  from  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments,  quoted 
>r.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  ^'  Any  niixture  of  any  oily 
anee  with  salt  maybe  called  a  sooja"  Even  in  its  eon- 
)A.  state  soap  is  always  used  with  wai^r,  and  this  alone 
sufficient  to  have  it  called  after  such  a  substance, 
its  German  form  seife,  which  is  equal  to  soife,  just 
t/fe  is  to  safe,  we  see  the  adjective  oi  save;  nor  can 
r  of  these  forms  differ  from  the  sav  of  savon,  nor 
the  sap  of  adiraavy  nor  the  sap  of  its  Latin  equiva- 
^apo.  And  as  sap  is  a  juice,  and  consequently  a  fluid 
[uid,  it  is  also  referrible  to  water,  and  may,  though 
ailed  after  the  idea  to  save,  be  expressed  by  such  a 
.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  French  of  sap  being 
a  form  equal  to  sove,  and  consequently  to  solve, 
1  by  the  joining  of  the  0  and  %  gives  save.  But  as 
in  seve  may  be  left  out  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
represent  the  aspirate,  we  have  in  the  eve  that 
ins  the  name  Eve,  which  means  life,  and  as  it  is, 
ding  to  M.  Littre,  one  of  the  forms  of  eau,  we  see 
it  means  water  also.  These  other  words  sop,  sup, 
tick  and  soak  may  also,  because  expressive  of  kindred 
,  be  traced  to  water,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  therefore,  like  suds,  been  called  after  water. 
lother  word  for  water,  apparently  very  different  from 
'  these  just  noticed,  is  the  Mos  of  Moses.  But  when 
Lve  to  its  0  its  form  6,  we  see  that  Mos  does  not  differ . 
the  Mes  of  Messiah,  and  the  Messiah  was  a  Saviour, 
yant,  in  his  work  on  the  ^'  Plagues  of  Egypt  ^,'^  re- 
ig  to  the  name  Moses,  says,  "  Mo  and  Mos  in  the 
rit  Egyptian  tongue,  as  well  as  in  other  languages, 
Sed  water, ^'  But  even  in  English  the  words  mo  and 
lean  water,  as  we  can  easily  perceive  when  we  analyze 

^  Page  203. 
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mist  and  moist,  which  ideas  have  been  each  called  afte^ 
water.     The  root  of  mist  is  no  more  than  is,  for  its  ITtf 
has  grown  out  of  the  aspirate  Adjust  as  the  Tlfl  of  moAe 
has  grown  out  of  the  h  of  the  Aodiem  of  hodiemus;  an< 
as  to  the  t  oi  mist  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  euphonic^ 
tendency  that  prevails  of  joining  the  sound  of  this  letter 
with  that  of  5.     But  as  the  I  of  the  root  IS  has  0  under—- 
stood^  the  real  root  of  mist  is  ois,  and  which  is  also  tL_-^ 
root  oi  moist ;  so  that  in  mist  and  moist  we  have  the  sam^i^ 
word,  their  difference  in  meaning  being  only  convent., 
tional.     And  as  the  Sanskrit  W  is  M  in  Latin  and  oth^^r 
tongues,  the  Mos  of  Moses  is  equal  to  wos,  that  is,  I  beitig* 
understood  with  0,  and  0  and  I  making  d,  was,  the 
radical  part  of  the  German  wasser,  water.    According  to 
Parkhurst  the  same  word  means  Moses  and  draw  out  in 
Hebrew.    As  to  the  Egyptian  word  mo,  which  also  means 
water,  as  it   cannot  differ  from  moi    (^  being  under- 
stood with  0),  nor  mx)i  from  m^i,  it  cannot,  since  M  is 
the  same  as  W,  differ  from  the  wa  of  waf^r.     But  as  the 
M  and  W  here  noticed  are  each  for  the  aspirate,  and 
must  not  be  counted,  it  follows  that  now  the  letter  d  \& 
the  root  of  the  word  for  water,  and  it  cannot  differ  from 
the  Saxon  ea  which  has  the  same  meaning.     Such  too  is 
the  meaning  of  the  ois  above  noticed,  for  it  is  equal  to  as. 
But  why  should  water  have  this  meaning  ?     Because  it 
was  called  after  life,  and  life  after  the  sun,  and  every 
name  of  the  sun  means  both  one  and  life.     "Thus  on  is 
we  know  for  one,  and  Bryant  referring  to  it  says,  "  The 
term  on  among  the  Egyptians  signifies  the  sun.     Hence 
the  city  On  of  Egjrpt  was  uniformly  renderedffi?&j»o7w, 
or  the  City  of  the  Sun  ^.^'  And  that  On  (which  is  only  the 
0  with  the  nasal  sound)  has  the  meaning  I  have  always 

1  Page  393,  cd.  1823.  ^  Plagaes  of  Egypt,  p.  215. 
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^own  it  to  have^  Bryant  thus  testifies  in  the  same  work : 
'  All  the  Grecian  authors  who  speak  of  the  Egyptian 
'^iMn  Ouy  always  refer  it  to  life  and  being  '/^ 

Now  as  to  water  it  has  not,  correctly  speaking,  the 
^xieaning  of  one ;  that  is,  it  was  never  called  after  such 
«n  idea,  though  the  word  by  which  it  is  expressed  does 
mean  one.  And  why  so?  Because  water  was  called 
dSber  what  it  supports,  that  is,  after  life,  and  life  was 
called  after  the  mn,  and  this  luminary,  because  appear- 
ing aloney  was  signified  by  the  word  one;  and  this  accounts 
for  water  being  a  word  of  equal  import,  though  not  called 
after  the  idea  one,  or  after  the  sun.  Indeed  the  word  one 
itself  is  when  traced  to  its  birth  nothing  more  than  the  0 
with  the  nasal  sound  (On);  that  is,  it  has  grown  out  of 
the  name  of  the  sun,  and  not  the  name  of  the  mn  out  of 
the  word  one. 

How  easy  it  is  now  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  German  wasser !  Its  radical  part  was  must  have  once 
been  as,  which  means  one,  since  it  is  the  French  of  ace, 
and  when  it  was  aspirated,  and  when  its  aspirate  was 
replaced  by  W,  as  became  was.  Other  forms  of  as  are  ois 
and  eis,  whence  is  and  its  Hebrew  equivalent  tt^>  is.  The 
Greek  eh,  one,  is  still  the  same  word,  and  such,  too,  is 
the  German  ein.  By  this  we  see  that  the  several  ideas 
9un,  one,  water,  life,  and  the  verb  to  be,  might  be  expressed 
by  the  same  word ;  and  to  which  we  may  add  the  idea 
9ave,  whence  Saviour.  Hence  in  the  I^o*  of  ^Irjaoxh  we 
see  a  form  equal  to  eis,  and  consequently  to  a  word  for 
water.  Such,  too,  is  the  Jos  of  Joshua,  the  Jos  of  Joseph, 
and  the  Mos  of  Moses.  And  this  will  account  for  both 
Joseph  and  Moses  having  by  some  persons  been  called 
saviours,  but  it  was  to  their  names  they  must  have  been 

*  Page  225. 
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indebted  for  such  titles,  for  according  to  the  histories  we 
have  of  them,  saviours  they  were  not,  that  is,  of  the 
human  race,  such  as  Buddha  and  Crishna  are  represented. 
Then  how  do  the  learned  account  for  such  characters  as 
Joseph  and  Moses  having  been  regarded  as  saviours? 
As  new  incarnations ;  and  that  Godfrey  Higgins  did  so 
believe,  the  following  serves  to  show : — 

'^  The  Abbe  de  Rocher  shows  that  several  kings  are 
copies  of  Abraham,  several  of  Joseph,  several  of  Moses, 
&c. ;  and  that  Joseph  was  the  Proteus  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  He  observes  that  Joseph  was  called  a 
Saviour,  and  this,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  story,  would 
be  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  Abbe  artlessly  observes-r- 
which  is,  indeed,  of  great  consequence — ^that  St.  Jerome 
calls  Joseph  Redemptor  Mundi — here  evidently  letting 
the  secret  of  the  mythos  escape  him.  The  Abbe  was 
not  aware  of  the  consequence  of  showing  that  Moses  and 
Joseph  are  repeatedly  described  by  different  persons, 
particularly  the  latter,  as  a  Saviour.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  new  incarnations.  Both  Moses  and  Joseph 
are  appellative  terms  made  into  proper  names  *.^' 

And  not  only  Moses  and  Joseph  but  all  other  proper 
names  must  have  once  been  appellatives ;  and  however 
barbarous  and  inhuman  any  one  so  called  might  have 
anciently  been,  if  his  name  were  perceived  to-  signify 
savcy  this  were  enough  to  donvert  him  into  a  Saviour. 
But  the  name  Joseph  means,  I  shall  be  told, ''  iricrease, 
addition ; "  but  it  has,  I  beg  to  reply,  other  meanings  also. 
Thus  its  first  syllable  Jos  is  the  root  of  loses  or  Jose^ 
which  Cruden  explains  by  ^^  raised  or  who  exists  j  or  who 
pardons,  or  Saviour."*^  As  to  its  ending  ephy  it  is  equal 
to  cfy  ap,  or  aby  each  of  which  may,  when  read  after  the 

^  Anacalypsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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Hebrew  manner,  signify /a^^^r;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  may  have  been  often 
interpreted  ^(b  father  of  Jose  or  Jones ;  that  is,  the  father 
of  the  Saviour,  or  of  Jesus.  All  such  namqs  can  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  types  of  the  true  Saviour. 

When  I  began  this  review  of  my  first  volume,  I  was 
not  aware  that  such  a  notice  of  its  principal  parts  would 
increase  its  bulk  so  considerably  as  it  does.  If  I  were 
to  continue  as  I  have  thus  begun,  my  work  would  not  be 
confined  to  two  volumes  only,  nor  perhaps  to  three. 
I  must,  therefore,  discontinue  this  review.  A  further 
notice  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  letters,  the  discovery 
of  the  roots,  the  right  use  of  the  aspirate  hy  and  then  my 
etymologies, — upon  all  of  which  subjects  a  great  deal 
more,  no  doubt,  might  be  said, — could  not  fail,  from 
the  many  observations  they  would  suggest,  to  increase 
not  merely  the  size  of  my  work,  but  its  price  also.  I 
cannot,  however,  help  expressing  my  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  omit  the  additional  proofs  I  might  find  of  the 
truth  of  my  etymologies,  the  discovery  of  the  primary- 
signification  of  words  being  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
philology  by  far  the  most  valuable.  There  was,  however, 
a  time  when  this  knowledge  must  have  been  well  known 
to  all  men,  even  to  the  most  ignorant.  But  when  this 
knowledge  was  totally  lost,  and  that  no  one  could  tell 
why  things  in  general  had  the  names  by  which  they 
were  known,  then  language,  instead  of  being  a  blessing 
became  an  evil;  for  its  words,  then  of  only  one  syllable  each, 
appeared,  apart  from  their  other  meanings,  to  be  all  so 
many  names  of  the  sole  object  of  worship  over  the  world, 
whence  rose  the  strange  belief  that  language  had  a  divine 
origin,  and  that  the  Word  should  be  a  sacred  doctrine  and 
revered  as  the  supreme  divinity,  and  that  so  should  the 
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ideas   it  expressed.    But  as  all  men,  even  those  who 
worshipped  the  Word,  could  not  agree  with  one  another 
on  all  points,  dissension  soon  sprung  up  amongst  them, 
and  division^  and  hatred  the  most  intense,  and  oftentimes  ' 
very  cruel  wars.     But  nothing  like  this  could  have  ever 
happened  had  not.  the  original  meanings  of  words  been 
wholly  forgotten.     And  what  might  be  the  result  if 
those  original  meanings  were  to  be  now  fully  recovered, 
and  through  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  the  discovery 
of  the  origin  of  myths  to  be  also  made  known  ?    The 
result  would  probably  be  that  in  less  than  a  century 
from  the  present  time  there  would  not  be  two  religions  in 
Christendom.   And  it  may  therefore  be  truly  asserted  that 
had  the  science  of  language  been  hitherto  known,  and  as 
well  cultivated  as  that  of  numbers,  never  could  there 
have  been  a  religious  war  any  more  than  there  has  been 
a  scientific  one.     Then  are  we  to  ascribe,  I  may  be  asked, 
to  language  the  divisions  that  have  so  ofben  taken  place 
not  only  between  nations  but  between  diflFerent  parts  of 
the  same  nation,  and  sometimes  even  between  members  of 
the  same  family  ?    No ;  we  are  not  to  ascribe  those  un- 
happy divisions  to  language,  but  to  our  hitherto  total 
ignorance  of  its  origin,  as  well  as  to  our  total  loss  of  the 
primary  signification  of  its  words.     When  these  two  great 
losses  are  recovered,  perfect  religious  harmony  may  be 
expected  to  prevail  throughout  all  Christendom,  but  not 
before. 

As  an  instance  of  the  length  to  which  a  continuation 
of  this  review  might  lead,  the  following  proof  of  the 
truth  of  only  one  of  my  etymologies  will  serve  to  show. 
The  reader  cannot  have  yet  forgotten  the  derivation 
given  by  M.  Littr6  and  other  great  philologists  of  the 
French  word  boiichetj  which  they  suppose  was  called  after 
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\uch  goaty  but  which  I  have  shown  to  have  been  called 
&t  the  verb  to  cidy  and  of  which  I  have  given  many 
)ofe  from  several  languages.  The  instance  I  gave 
m  Greek  was  ^c/oeov/yyo?,  of  which  the  literal  meaning  is  a 
^h^cuttefy  and  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  2iflesh' 
rker.  But  there  is  another  word  in  Greek  for  butcher, 
ich  has  only  now  occurred  to  me;  this  word  is  aprafio^y 
ich  is  explained  a  hutchety  or  one  who  cuts  in  j)ieces, 
it  when  we  analyze  artamosy  are  we  to  suppose  that  it 
J,  like  kreourgosy  the  literal  meaning  ot flesh-cutter  ?  It 
I  be  very  easily  shown  to  have  this  meaning.  Thus 
5  radical  part  of  kreaSy  Greek  oi  fleshy  is  krCy  and  this 
lical  part  stands  for  the  whole  word,  as  we  see  by  its 
p^aring  under  this  form  in  kreourgoSy  which  is  not 
Ltten  kreaS'Ourgos.  If  we  now  analyze  kre  we  shall  find 
equal  to  ar,  for  its  k  being  left  out  because  it  repre- 
its  the  aspirate,  re  alone  remains,  and  when  we  remark 
it  re  is  for  er  (the  e  returning  to  its  first  place)  and 
it  er  is  for  ory  and  or  for  oir  {i  being  understood  with 
we  obtain  by  the  coalescing  of  0  and  *,  ar,  by  which 
ilysis  we  see  that  the  kre  of  kreourgos  and  ar  are 
icisely  equal  to  each  other,  so  that  from  the  tarrios  of 
wmos  being  a  substantive  form  of  reyLti/G),  to  cuty  the 
lire  word  (artamos)  may  be  said  to  have  precisely  the 
ae  meaning  as  kreourgos y  that  is,  Viflesh-cutter,  That 
is  equal  to  the  re  of  kreas,  is  shown  by  its  being  the 
t  of  the  Latin  carOy  flesh.  Another  form  of  this  root 
the  air  of  the  French  chair y  fleshy  and  which  in  the 
ae  language  is  written  also  ar,  as  we  see  by  chamu, 
%.  Latin  scholars  do  not  therefore  mistake  when 
y  suppose  caro  and  kreas  to  be  radically  the  same 
rd. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  GUAMMAR. 


Let  me  now  endeavour  to  draw  from  oblivion  a  few 
philological  discoveries  which  I  made  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1844.  And  though  I  admit  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  a  work  containing  no  small  amount  of  error— 
for  I  was  then  like  a  man  in  the  dark,  only  feeling  my 
way — ^yet  I  cannot  now — even  after  twenty-four  years — 
help  believing  them  to  be  well  worth  preserving. 

The  principle  by  which  I  was  led  to  those  discoveries — 
for  so  I  must  ever  consider  them — ^is  simply  this :  that 
words  do  not  represent  ideas  as  they  are  made  to  do,  even 
by  persons  who  imagine  that  they  at  least  never  make 
so  wrong  a  use  of  language ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

If  words  were  the  exact  representatives  of  our  ideas,  a 
great  many  persons  would  not,  as  they  do,  name  the  same 
thing  alike,  but  each  would  have  a  term  expressive  of  his 
own  peculiar  notions  of  it.     Thus  a  thousand  persons 
may  give  to  an  animal   the  same  name,  but  of  the 
thousand  there  are  not,  in  all  probability,  so  many  as  two 
who  have  the  same  idea  of  it.     Even  every  second  time 
we  think  of  any  thing,  our  impressions  of  it  are  never 
precisely  the  same ;  at  least  it  appears  to  be  so  with  my- 
self, and  so,  I  conclude,  it  must  be  with  others.    •  And 
granting  this,  what  follows  ?     Why,  that  if  words  repie- 
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sented  our  ideas,  we  should  never,  perhaps,  hear  the 
same  word  twice  in  our  lives. 

My  attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  the  subjoined 
from  Pascal.  I  regret  at  not  having  met  with  it  when  I 
wrote  the  above,  as  it  would  have  greatly  tended  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  I  then  entertained — and  which  I 
do  still  entertain — respecting  the  wide  difference  existing 
between  ideas  and  the  names.by  which  they  are  signified. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  respect,  I  go  much 
farther  than  Pascal.  According  to  him,  though  two 
men  on  seeing  snow  and  agreeing  with  each  other  by 
saying  it  is  white,  this  conformity  in  expressing  its 
quality  by  the  same  term  can  be  taken  as  no  very  certain 
proof  that  they  agree  equally  in  their  idea  of  it,  though 
there  are,  he  thinks,  many  more  chances  that  they  do  so 
agree  than  that  they  do  not.  But  I  cannot  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  chances  against  any  two  men 
having  exactly  the  same  idea  of  the  same  thing,  though 
naming  it  alike,  must  be  infinite — ^not  less,  I  should  say, 
than  a  million  to  one.  But  why  should  this  be,  if  we 
grant  that  it  is  so,  asks  the  intelligent  reader  ?  Because 
language  has  been  made  by  man,  whilst  his  mind,  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  his  ideas,  is  the  work  of  an  all-power- 
ful God,  who  has  conferred  such  countless  variety  of 
form  upon  whatever  He  has  created ;  whereas  man,  from 
his  being  so  vastly  inferior,  is  in  his  operations,  when 
comparatively  considered,  confined  to  almost  total  same- 
ness. In  the  whole  world  there  are  not,  I  am  sure,  two 
human  faces,  nor  any  two  human  voices  exactly  alike,  any 
more  than  there  are  any  two  leaves  of  a  tree,  however 
close  the  resemblance  between  them  may  appear,  precisely 
the  same. 

And  even  so  must  it  be  with  our  minds  and  their  ideas. 
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And'  this  infinite  variety  in  all  the  works  of  our  Creator, 
I  take  to  be  another  overwhelming  proof  of  His  infinite 
power  aijd  wisdom.  Thus  if  not  more  than  a  hundred 
men  in  every  thousand  were  to  be  not  only  in  look  and 
voice,  but  in  all  other  respects,  precisely  alike,  what  con- 
fusion would  follow! 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  Pascal  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  drawn : — 

PENSlEES  DE   PASCAL.       (ARTICLE  VI.   NO.    XXI.) 

'^  Nous  supposons  que  tons  les  hommes  con^oivent  et 
sentent  de  la  mSme  sorte  les  objets  qui  se  presentent  ^ 
euxj  mais  nous  le  supposons  bien  gratuitemente,  car 
nous  n'en  avons  aucune  preuve.  Je  vois  bien  qu'on 
applique  les  mSmes  mots  dans  les  mSmes  occasions,  et 
que  toutes  les  fois  que  deux  hommes  voient,  par  exemple, 
de  la  neige,  ils  expriment  tons  deux  la  vue  de  ee  mSme 
objet  par  les  m^mes  mots,  en  disant  I'un  et  Fautre  qu'elle 
est  blanche ;  et  de  cette  conformite  d^applications  on  tire 
une  puissante  conjecture  d'une  conformite  d'id^e ;  mais 
celan'estpas  absolument  convaincant,  quoiqu'ily  ait  bien 
h,  parier  pour  ^affirmative.'^ 

In  what  way  do  words  serve  with  respect  to  our  ideas, 
if  they  do  not  represent  them  ?  Their  office  is  to  name 
them  and  nothing  more.  And  as  this  must  have  been  the 
first  use  ever  made  of  language — that  of  naming  things — 
it  follows  that  in  the  beginning  all  words  were  names  and 
nothing  more.  And  so  are  they  even  still ;  the  nine  classes 
into  which  language  has  been  since  divided,  having 
grown  out  of  the  several  uses,  forms,  and  positions  that 
the  name  obtains  on  difierent  occasions.  Thus  let  us 
notice  only  two  or  three  English  words  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.     The  word  labour ^  for  instance,  is  both  a  name 
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and  a  verb;  that  is,  two  parts  of  speech,  as  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  but  in  reality  only  one — ^the  name, 
noun,  or  substantive,  as  it  is  called.  Laborious  and 
lahoTix>udy  are  said  to  be  tvo  other  parts  of  speech — the 
adjective  and  the  adverb, — but  they  are  radically  the 
word  labour y  and  they  must  in  the  beginning  have  been 
expressed  by  this  word,  a  difference  in  pronunciation,  or, 
as  it  is  at  present  in  China,  a  difference  in  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  being  sufficient  for  indicating  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  this  one  word,  labour. 

Let  us  now  take  another  word;  and  let  it  be  unit,  of 
which  unity ^  uniofiy  unison,  and  to  which  we  may  add 
Joint,  Junction,  BJidi  juncture,  the  root  of  every  such  word 
having  the  meaning  of  one.  But  unit,  though  a  name 
or  noun,  becomes,  on  varying  its  form,  to  unite,  a  verb, 
the  radical  sense  being  still  one.  In  the  adjective  only, 
one  is  still  the  root,  its  I  having  once  been  the  remains 
of  an  article,  such  as  le,  which,  on  having  fallen  behind 
one  and  coalesced  with  it,  produced  one4e,  now  written 
only.  And  this  word  only  is  not  merely  an  adjective, 
like  lone,  but  an  adverb  also,  its  double  power  being 
occasioned  by  the  position  it  holds  with  respect  to  other 
words.  Thus  in  "  John  is  my  only  friend,^'  it  is  before 
a  name,  and  is  for  this  reason  said  to  be  an  adjective, 
whilst  when  attached  to  a  verb,  as  in  ''I  think  only  of 
John,^'  it  is  said  to  be  an  adverb.  In  the  one  of  lone, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  only,  we  have  what  is 
called  a  pronoun ;  that  is,  a  word  representing  the  name 
or  noun.  And  as  the  elder  form  of  one  is  ane,  and  as 
ane  is  reducible  to  an,  and  an  to  d,  we  thus  obtain  the 
part  of  speech  called  an  article,  and  see  that  it  has  the 
same  radical  meaning  we  assign  to  the  name  unity,  that 
of  one^    We  have  thus  far  shown  how  the  six  classes  of 
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words,  known  as  the  article,  noun,  adjdetlve,  pronoun^ 
verb  and  adverb,  are  radically  the  same,  and  that  they 
must  in  the  beginning  have  made  one  word,  that  is,  the 
name,  or.  as  it  is  also  called,  the  noun  or  substantive. 

And  that  the  other  three  classes,  the  conjunction,  pre- 
position and  interjection,  are  all  and  each  of  them  a 
name,  I  am  now  going  to  show. 

Unity  this  word  with  which  we  began  the  latter  in- 
quiiy,  becomes,  when  its  i  is  dropped,  unt,  which  is 
equal  to  undy  and  this  is  the  German  form  of  the 
English  conjunction  andy  and  andy  as  I  had  occasion,  to 
show  farther  back,  means  to  unite  or  join.  But  when 
we  drop  the  nasal  sound  of  andy  and  so  obtain  ady  that 
is,  addy  we  get  another  word  meaning  to  unite ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  ad  in  Latin  and  at  in  Enghsh 
have  each,  as  well  as  andy  the  primary  sense  of  joining 
or  uniting y  although  no  longer  the  part  of  speech  called 
a  conjunction,  but  a  preposition.  Hence  in  the  sentence 
'^  John  is  at  home,^^  the  meaning  is  that  John  and  home 
are  joined  or  united. 

It  is  no  doubt  remembered  what  we  have  shown  bv 
several  extracts  made  from  the  old  book  entitled  the 
"Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Kt.,^' 
namely,  that  the  0  anciently  meant  one.    Yet  this  single 
sign  or  hieroglyph,  as  it  should  be  called,  is  now  an 
interjection,  and  is  the  most  radical  part,  nay,  the  very 
root  of  the  preceding  words  belonging  to  the  eight 
parts  of  speech  we  have  just  passed  over.     Hence  the  0 
was  in  the  beginning,  like  every  other  articulate  sound, 
a  name,  and  the  only  one  by  which  the  sun  was  known 
in  very  remote  times.     And  when  it  was  first  used  as  an 
exclamation,  man  was  then  impressed  with  the  erroneous 
belief  that  he  was  calling  on  his  God. 
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Nor  should  we  forget  what  we  have  also  shown  ^  to  be 
admitted^  by  the  learned,  namely,  that  the  on  in  the  Bible 
is  rendered  into  Greek  by  Helios,  the  sun ;  yet  this  on  is 
only  the  0  with  its  nasal  sound,  which  sound  may  be 
dropped,  and  leave  only  the  0,  just  as  it  happens  with  the 
on  of  Pluton  in  Greek  and  French,  which  is  reduced  to 

0  in  Latin  and  English,  thus  giving  Pluto  for  Pluton. 
What  grammarians  in  general  are  likely  to  think  of 

our  thus  reducing  the  nine  parts  of  speech  to  one,  we  can 
easily  conceive  from  the  foUowing  observation,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  so.  high  an  authority :  "  Mr.  Tooke,  to 
be  consistent,  should  not  have  said  there  are  two  sorts  of 
words  which  are  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  viz.,  nouns  and  verbs ;  but  there  is  one  sort ; 
which  would  have  been  saying,  in  eflPect,  there  is  no  such 
science  as  grammar  in  the  world^." 

Nor  is  the  following  remark,  which  defends  Home 
Tooke^s  view  of  language,  more  favourable  to  our  reduc- 
tion of  the  nine  parts  of  speech  to  one.  "  That  nouns 
and  verbs  are  the  most  essential  and  primitive  words  of 
language,  and  that  all  others  have  been  formed  from 
them,  are  universal  facts,  which  after  reading  the  ^  Di- 
versions of  Purley'  (by  Home  Tooke),  and  tracing  in 
'  other  languages  the  application  of  the  principles  there 
maintained,  no  enlightened  philologist  will  now  deny^'^ 

But  Condillac,  who  is  a  higher  authority  than  either 
Sir  John  Stoddart  or  Sharon  Turner,  favours  the  view 

1  have  taken  of  the  science  of  grammar.  According  to 
him,  the  best  system  is  that  which  has  the  fewest  prin- 
ciples ;  he  would,  if  possible,  reduce  them  even  to  one. 
His  words  are :  '^  Le  systeme  est  d^autant  plus  parfait,  que 

^  EncyclopsBdia  Metropolitana^  p.  6.  ^  Sir  John  Stoddart. 

*  History  of  the  Au^lo-Saxons^  by  Charles  Turner,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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les  principes  sont  en  plus  petit  nombre  :  il  est  mSme  ^ 
souhaiter  qu^on  les  reduise  h,  ten  seul  ^/' 

We  may  now  give  some  proof  of  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  considering  all  words  as  names.  Every 
schoolboy  imagines  he  can  give  a  very  correct  definition 
of  the  two  classes  of  words  known  as  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives,  and  show  exactly  in  what  they  diflTer  from  each 
other.  Such  a  task  has,  however,  proved  too  much,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  for  some  of  the  best  philosophical 
grammarians  that  have  ever  entered  seriously  into  this 
inquiry.  But  the  force  of  their  reasoning  and  argu- 
ments will,  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  our  first 
showing  in  what,  according  to  our  views,  these  two 
classes  of  words  differ  from  each  other. 

The  adjective  is  by  many  grammarians  called  the  noun 
adjective ;  and  so  should  it  be  always  called,  for  it  is  a 
name.  But  it  differs,  I  shall  be  told,  in  both  form  and 
signification  from  the  name,  and  so  it  does ;  but  this  is 
no  proof  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  words,  since 
the  same  word  may  have  several  forms  and  meanings ; 
witness  ^reat,  greater^  and  greatesty  which  three  words 
differ  from  one  another  in  both  form  and  meaning,  and 
yet  they  are  allowed  by  all  grammarians  to  be  the  same 
part  of  speech.  Bishop  Louth,  no  mean  authority,  is, 
however,  of  a  different  opinion.  '^  Adjectives,*'  says  he, 
"  are  very  improperly  called  nouns,  for  they  are  not  the 
names  of  things.'^  But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  every 
epithet  is  a  name,  and  hence  to  say  that  the  sun  is  hot  is 
to  name  it  hot,  though  this  adjective  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  noun  heat  in  both  form  and  meaning. 

Now,  as  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  some  dif- 
ference between  the  words  called  adjectives  and  nounS; 

^  Traits  des  Syst^mes,  p.  1. 
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though  this  does  not  prove  them  to  be  different  parts  of 
speech,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  in  what  they  do  exactly 
differ  from  each  other.  An  adjective  is  allowed  to 
have  several  degrees  of  comparison,  as  greaty  greater^ 
greatest ;  and  if  the  noun  greatness  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  the  question  is,  what  place  should  it  occupy  with 
respect  to  these  three  degrees,  from  which  it  evidently 
differs  in  both  form  and  meaning  ?  If  I  say  that  A  is 
great,  that  B  is  still  greater,  but  that  C  is  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  do  I  not  give  a  still  higher  opinion  of  D  if  I 
say  that  the  person  so  named  is  greatness  itself!  I  cer- 
tainly do.  Hence  the  noun  or  name  is  an  adjective,  but 
in  a  degree  even  above  the  superlative  itself.  Then  the 
degrees  of  comparison  should  run  thus ;  great,  greater, 
greatest,  greatness. 

Every  noun  substantive,  or  name,  is  therefore  an 
epithet,  but  such  an  epithet  as  comprises  in  itself  all  the 
qualities  signified  by  any  form  of  the  adjective ;  but 
which  form — whether  the  positive,  comparative,  or  super- 
lative— cannever  allow  us  to  understand  more  than  some 
of  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  noun,  which  takes  in  all ; 
and  as  we  cannot  have  more  of  any  thing  than  all  of  it, 
this  at  once  explains  what  has  hitherto  greatly  puzzled 
grammarians  to  account  for,  namely,  why  the  name  or 
substantive  cannot,  like  the  adjective,  be  compared. 

But  if  all  nouns  or  substantives  be,  as  I  maintain  that 
they  are,  only  adjectives  in  a  degree  above  the  superlative, 
where  are,  I  may  be  asked,  the  three  other  degrees  of  the 
English  word  house?  I  answer  that  this  noun  has  none 
of  those  degrees.  But  why  so?  Because  it  was  not 
needed.  When  men  saw  what  they  considered  to  be  less 
than  a  house,  that  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  this 
word,  they  called  it  a  little  house,  or  a  cottage,  or  a 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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cabin^  and  this  was  found  sufficient.  But  as  w^  now 
know  that  the  noun  or  substantive  takes  in  all  the 
qualities  of  an  idea,  we  have  only  to  lessen  it  in  order  to 
bring  it  equal  to  what  is  called  an  adjective.  Thus,  if  we 
saw  four  places,  three  of  them  resembling  a  house,  and 
one  that  was  a  real  house,  we  might  compare  them  thus : 
A  is  like  a  house,  B  is  more  like  a  house,  C  is  the  most 
like  a  house,  but  D  is  a  house.  As  the  particle  of  has 
the  power  of  lessening,  when  it  is  placed  before  a  noun, 
it  brings  it  equal  to  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree. 
Thus  there  is  no  difference  between  of  honour  and  Aonour" 
able,  as  we  must  perceive  on  comparing  such  phrases  as 
" a  man  of  honour'^  and  ^^an  honourable  man'';  or,  "a 
woman  of  virtue''  and  ''a  virtuous  woman.''  It  is  con- 
sequently self-evident  that  if  the  nouns  honour  and  virtue 
had  not  such  adjectives  as  honourable  and  virtuous,  we 
could  obtain  words  of  equal  import  by-putting  of  before 
honour  and  virtue.  Thus  the  French  word  eau  has  no  ad- 
jective formed  from  it,  for  aqueux  is  the  Latin  aquosus, 
whilst  its  English  representative, «?a^^, has  two  adjectives, 
watery  and  waterish.  Then  how  is  watery  expressed  in 
French  ?  By  simply  putting  the  French  word  meaning 
0/ before  eau,  thus,  d'eau.  And  2^  this  particle  0/^  before 
a  noun  puts  the  latter  in  the  genitive  case,  it  follows  that 
every  such  case  is  equal  to  an  adjective.  Hence  the 
crown  of  the  king  and  the  kinfa  crown  have  the  same 
meaning. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if  every  noun  can  be  brought 
equal  to  an  adjective  by  putting  before  it  the  particle  oft 
or  any  other  word  capable  of  lessening  its  meaning,  a 
language  might  very  well  do  without  those  words  which 
are  commonly  called  adjectives.  And  this  is  very  true; 
so  true  that  there  is  such  a  language  still  in  existence. 
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that  of  the  Mohicans,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
presently,  though  the  fact  has  been  denied  by  learned 
men^  as  wholly  impossible,  simply  because  they  could 
not  point  out  the  exact  difference  between  what  they 
called  a  noun  and  an  adjective. 

That  every  intelligent  reader  may  the  more  easily 
appreciate  the  discovery  we  have  just  submitted  to  his 
notice,  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  him  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing confused  and  contradictory  accounts  and  defini- 
tions of  the  adjective,  which  are  taken  from  the  best 
philosophical  grammarians  that  ever  wrote  on  language. 

*'  It  is  necessary ,''  says  Sir  John  Stoddart,  "  to  come 
to  some  settled  opinion  on  a  question  so  essential  to  the 
science  of  grammar,  as  whether  there  is  any,  and  what 
distinction  between  substantives  and  adjectives ;  and  on 
this  point  we  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  vindicated  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  and  adopted  by  all 
grammarians  from  his  time  to  that  of  Mr.  Tooke.  The 
noun  substantive,  then,  is  the  name  of  a  conception  or 
thought  considered  as  possessing  a  substantial,  that  is, 
independent  existence;  the  noun  adjective  is  the  name 
of  a  conception  or  thought  considered  as  a  quality  or 
attribute  of  the  former  *.'' 

We  see  that  this  writer,  who  was  an  English  judge, 
and  a  very  learned  and  enlightened  man,  had  no  suspi- 
cion that  the  words  he  calls  substantives  and  adjectives 
make  only  one  part  of  speech,  and  that  they  do  not  differ 
from  each  other  but  in  degree,  as  we  have  shown.  But 
he  appears  to  have  beg^n  his  great  work  on  grammar 
with  the  firm  belief  that  no  important  discovery  in  this 
science  could  in  our  times   be  possibly  made.     Thus 

*  Entiyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  p.  i,  which  oontfuns  his  excellent  w(  rk 
on  universal  grammar. 
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referring  to  Home  Tooke,  he  says,  ''  In  grammar  we 
Iiave  been  told  that  a  certain  writer  of  recent  date  dis- 
pelled '  by  a  single  electric  flash  of  genius/  the  obscurity 
which  hung  over  the  whole  science.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  encyclopaedist  to  correct  such  errors  in  point  of  fact, 
and  to  expose  such  absurdity  in  point  of  opinion.  In 
physical  sciences  there  may  be  discoveries  which  go  to 
alter  much  of  our  general  reasoning  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  those  discoveries.  Substances  altogether 
unknown,  organizations  never  before  suspected  to  exist, 
may  be  rendered  obvious  by  experiment.  But  in  the 
sciences  which  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  altogether  weak  and  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  such  improvement  can  exist.  By  industry  and 
attention  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  methodize  some 
portions  of  every  such  science  better,  or  even  to  correct, 
in  some  degree,  their  general  arrangement;  but  we  can- 
not possibly  find  in  them  any  one  topic  which  has  not 
been  admirably  handled  by  some  philosopher,  ancient  or 
modern ;  and  as  to  the  great  leading  systematic  principles 
on  which  they  respectively  depend,  those  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  been  established  from  the  highest  anti- 
quity */' 

The  man  who  is  firmly  convinced  that  no  new  dis- 
covery of  any  importance  in  the  science  of  grammar  can 
now  be  made,  must  find  it  very  diflBcult  to  make  one. 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  Sir  John  Stoddart 
could  not,  with  all  his  great  knowledge,  find  out  that  the 
substantive  and  the  adjective  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  degree,  the  former  being  in  this  respect  more  than  the 
latter. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  Harris,  author  of  the  well-known 

<  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  p.  60. 
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philosophical  g^ammar^  entitled  '^  Hermes/'  has  to  say  of 
the  adjective:  ''Grammarians  have  been  led  into  the 
strange  absurdity  of  ranging  adjectives  with  nouns  and 
separating  them  from  verbs;  though  they  are  homo- 
geneous with  respect  to  verbs,  as  both  sorts  denote  attri- 
butes, they  are  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  nouns,  as 
never  properly  denoting  substances  '/^ 

Though  Home  Tooke  did  not,  any  more  than  Sir 
John  Stoddart  or  any  other  grammarian,  know  that  the 
a^'ective  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  substantive,  yet 
his  knowledge  of  it  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the 
author  of  Hermes.  His  only  fault  (and  it  is  a  serious  one) 
in  his  account  of  this  word,  is  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
precisely  equal  in  signification  to  the  substantive.  Yet  if 
he  were  asked  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  positive  great  and  its  superlative  the  greatest, 
he  would  certainly  admit  that  there  is  a  very  wide  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  two  such  degrees;  yet  the 
difference  between  great  and  greatness  is  far  wider,  since 
greatness  is  a  degree  above  the  greatest.  The  following  is 
Home  Tooke's  victorious  reply  to  the  author  of ''  Hermes^' 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  adjective :  ''  I  maintain  that 
the  adjective  is  equally  and  altogether  as  much  the  name 
of  a  thing  as  the  noun  substantive,  and  so  say  I  of  all 
words  whatever ;  for  that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the 
name  of  a  thing.  Every  word,  being  a  sound  sig^ficant 
must  be  a  sign ;  and  if  a  sign,  the  name  of  a  thing.  But 
a  noun  substantive  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  nothing 
more.  And,  indeed,  so  says  Vossius :  '  Nee  rectius  sub- 
stantivum  definitur — quod  aliquid  per  se  significat.  Nam 
omnis  vox  ex  institute  significans,  aliquid  significat  ^.' " 
And  again,  he  observes  as  follows :  '^  But  if,  indeed,  ad- 

7  Hermes.  ^  De  Analog,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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jectives  were  not  the  names  of  things,  there  could  be  no 
attribution  by  adjectives ;  for  you  cannot  attribute  no- 
thing. How  much  more  comprehensive  would  any  term 
be  by  the  attribution  to  it  of  nothing?  Adjectives, 
therefore,  as  well  as  substantives,  must  equally  denote 
substances;  and  substance  is  attributed  to  substance 
by  the  adjective  contrivance  of  language  '/^ 

Scaliger  and  Dr.  Wallis,  two  very  high  authorities,  do 
not  seem  to  diflPer  from  Home  Tooke's  definition  of  the 
adjective.  The  former  contends  that  adjectives  '^  differ 
in  form,  and  not  in  meaning ^  from  substantives  *.''  And 
the  latter  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  adjective  is  nothing 
more  than  the  substantive  used  adjectively  ^^ 

But  both  these  learned  men  must  have  known  that 
there  is  some  diflPerence,  nay  a  very  great  one,  in  meaning 
between  magnus  and  maximus ;  and  that  there  is  a  still 
far  greater  difference  between  magnus  and  magnitudo. 
They  never  suspected  that  these  four  forms  of  the  same 
word  should  be  thus  compared  :  magnns^  major ^  maximuSt 
magnitudo.     Yet  so  it  is. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  a  whole  body  of  very  learned 
men  (Messieurs  de  Port  Royal)  say  of  the  adjective,  both 
as  grammarians  and  logicians.  The  following  is  from 
their  grammar : — 

^^Les  adjectifs  ont  deux  significations;  Tune  dis- 
tincte,  qui  est  celle  de  la  forme ;  et  I'autre  confuse,  qui 
est  celle  du  sujet :  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  conclure  del^  quails 
signifient  plus  directement  la  forme  que  le  sujet,  comme 
si  la  signification  plus  distincte  etait  aussi  la  plus  directe. 
Car  au  contraire  il  est  certain  quails  signifient  le  sujet 
directement,  et  comme  parlent  les  grammairiens,  in  recto, 

9  Taylor's  Home  Tooke,  p.  634,  ed.  1840.  i  Lib.  iv.  c.  91. 

^  See  his  Latin-English  Qrammar. 
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■qnoiqne  plus  confiisement;  et  quails  ne  signifient  la 
forme  qu'indirectement,  et^  comme  ils  parlent  encore,  in 
obliquOy  quoique  plus  distinetement.  Ainsi  hlanc,  candi- 
duSy  sig^ifie  directement  ce  qui  a  de  la  blancheur,  habens 
candorem,  mais  d^une  maniere  fort  confuse,  ne  marquant 
en  particulier  aucune  des  choses  qui  peuvent  avoir  de  la 
blancheur;  et  il  ne  signifie  qu'indirectement  la  blancheur, 
mais  d'une  maniere  aussi  distincte  que  le  mot  meme,  de 
blancheur,  candor '/' 

And  they  speak  of  it  thus  as  logicians :  ^'  Les  adjectives 
ont  essentiellement  deux  significations;  Fune  distincte^ 
qui  est  celle  du  mode  ou  maniere ;  Fautre  confuse,  qui 
est  celle  du  sujet ;  mais  quoique  la  signification  du  mode 
soit  plus  distincte,  elle  est  pourtant  indirecte ;  et  au  con- 
traire  celle  du  sujet,  quoique  confuse,  est  directe,  Le  mot 
blanc,  candidm,  signifie  directement,  mais  confusement,  le 
sujet,  etmrfir^c//^w^«^,  quoique  di-stinctement  la  blancheur*/' 

This  is  rather  obscure,  nor  is  the  following  less  so : 
''  candidus,  blanc,  signifie  le  substantif,  tire  de  l^adjectif, 
savoir,  candor,  la  blancheur,  et  de  plus,  la  connotation 
d'un  sujet  dans  lequel  est  cet  abstrait*/' 

But  substantives  are,  on  certain  occasions,  con- 
sidered by  this  learned  body  as  adjectives :  "  11  y  a 
des  noms  qui  passent  pour  substantifs  en  grammaire,  qui 
sont  des  veritables  adjectifs,  comme  roi,  philosophe, 
medecin,  puisque  ils  marquent  une  maniere  d^^tre  ou 
mode  dans  un  sujet :  mais  la  raison  pourquoi  ils  passent 
pour  substantifs  c'est,  comme  ils  ne  conviennent  qu'^  uu 
seul  sujet,  on  sous-entend  toujours  cet  unique  sujet  sans 
qu'il  soit  besoin  de  rexprimere/' 

The  substantives  which  this  learned  body  regard  as 

•  Page  276.  *  Logique  de  Port  Royal,  p.  131.    , 

^  Gram,  de  Port  Royal,  p.  858.     ^  Logique  de  Port  Royal,  p.  131. 
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adjectives  are  such  as  stand  in  apposition  to  other  suW 
stantives^  and   alluding    to   which   Du   Marsais  says  ; 
"  Qualifient-ik  ?  ils  sont  adjectifs.     Louis  XV.  est  roi ; 
done  roi  est  Ik  adjectif/^ 

But  this  is  a  serious  mistake^  and  it  arises  from  its  not 
having  been  known  that  all  those  words  called  substantives 
are  only  adjectives  in  the  highest  degree  of  comparison. 
Hence  Home  Tooke,  though  not  aware  of  this  important 
truth,  is  very  correct  when  he  says :  ''  The  same  word  is 
not  sometimes  an  adjective  and  sometimes  a  substantive/' 
Condillac  also  is  of  Home  Tooke^s  opinion,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  :  "  Parcequ'on  pent  regarder  ces  noms 
(roi,  philosophe,  poete)  comme  modifiant  des  substantifs 
sous-entendus,  il  y  a  des  grammairiens  qui  les  mettent 
parmi  les  adjectifs ;  cela  est  libre :  je  remarquerai  seule- 
ment  que,  si  tout  nom  qui  modifie  est  un  adjectif,  on  ne 
trouvera  plus  de  substantifs  que  parmi  les  noms  propres '/' 

And  if  proper  names  do  not  now  modify,  it  is  because 
they  are  no  longer  used  as  they  wiere  in  ancient  times. 
When  a  man  was  then  called  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Carpenter^ 
he  was  by  trade  a  smith  or  a  carpenter,  and  then  every 
such  name  modified  as  plainly  as  that  of  poet  or  philoso- 
pher does  at  present ;  or  even  as  smith  or  carpenter  does 
still  when  used  as  a  common  name. 

Though  Home  Tooke  knew  nothing  of  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  words  called  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  account  of 
them  he  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal.  But  the  generality  of  grammarians  will,  proba- 
bly, be  of  a  very  different  opinion.  Thus  Sir  John  Stod- 
dart  says,  "  Mr.  Tooke  says  he  has  confuted  the  account 
given  of  the  adjective  by  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  who 

9^  Gram,  de  Condillac,  cbap.  12,  Ire  partie. 
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''make  substance  and  accident  the  foundation  of  the 
difference  between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective; 
bat  if  so^  he  has  confuted  an  account  given  not  only  by 
Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  but  by  every  grammarian  who 
preceded  them^  from  the  time  of  Aristotle;  and  what- 
ever respect  we  may  entertain  for  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Tooke  (which  in  etymology  were  doubtless  great),  we 
must  a  little  hesitate  to  think  that  he  alone  was  right, 
and  so  many  men  of  extensive  reading,  deep  reflection, 
and  sound  judgment,  were  all  wrong.'  '^ 
-  Nor  does  Du  Marsais,  though  allowed  by  D'Alembert 
to  have  won  as  a  grammarian  immortal  fame,  show  us 
more  clearly  the  nature*  of  the  adjective  than  Messieurs 
de  Port  Royal  or  Home  Tooke.     ^'  L^adjectif,^'  he  says, 
"ne  fait  qu'enoncer  ou  declarer  ce  que  Ton  dit  qu'est  le 
Bubstantif ;    en   sorte  que  Padjectif  c'est  le  substantif 
analysd,  c'est  &  dire,  considere  comme  de  telle  ou  telle 
fa9on,  comme  ayant  telle  ou  telle  quality.     Ainsi  l^ad- 
jectif  ne  doit  pas  marquer,  par  rapport  au  genre,  au  nom- 
bre  et  au  cas,  des  vues  qui  soient  diflPerentes  de  celles 
sous  lesquelles  I'esprit  considere  le  substantif '.'' 

Let  us  now  notice  Condillac's  account  of  the  adjective, 
which,  though  very  clear,  is  far  from  being  correct: 
''Homme,  vertu,  sont  deux  substantifs  dont  les  idees 
existent  dans  notre  esprit,  chacune  s^par^ment.  Celui-lk 
est  le  soutien  d'un  certain  nombre  de  qualites,  celui-ci  est 
le  soutient  d'un  autre  nombre,  et  ils  ne  se  modifient  point. 
Mais  si  je  dis  homme  vertueux^  cette  forme  du  discours 
fait  aussitot  evanouir  Fun  des  deux  soutiens,  et  elle  r^unit 
dans  le  substantif  homme  toutes  les  qualites  comprises 
dans  le  substantif  t;^^?^. 

*  Encjclopaedia,  Met.,  p.  28. 

*  I>a  Biscoora  et  ses  Parties,  p.  127.    (EuvreB  de  Dn  Marrais,  t.  Ire. 
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"  En  comparant  ces  mots,  vertueux  et  vertu,  vous  con- 
cevez  done  en  quoi  ces  adjectifs  different  des  substantifs. 
C'est  que  les  substantifs  expriment  tout  ^-la-fois  certaines 
qualites  et  le  soutien  sur  lequel  nous  les  reunissons :  les 
adjectifs,  au  contraire,  n'expriment  que  certaines  quality, 
et  nous  avons  besoin  de  les  joindre  k  des  substantifs,  pour 
trouver  le  soutien  que  ces  qualites  doivent  modifier  \^^ 

This  account  of  the  adjective  comes  nearer  to  that  of 
HornQ  Tooke^s  than  at  first  sight  appears.  But  I  have 
an  objection  to  make  to  both  definitions.  K  the  adjective 
be  as  Home  Tooke  contends  as  much  as  the  substantive, 
and  if  it  transmits,  as  Condillac  asserts,  all  the  quaUties 
inherent  in  the  substantive,  hovf  does  it  happen  that  we 
can  say  more  virtuotis  and  most  virtiwus  ?  Thus,  in  A  is 
virtuous,  B  is  more  virtuous ,  C  is  the  most  virtuous  ;  how 
does  it  happen  if  A  takes  all  the  qualities  belonging  to  the 
substantive  virtue y  that  B  and  C  have  still  more  than  A? 
This  is  about  as  easy  to  conceive  as  that  A  should  have 
to  himself  the  whole  of  a  house,  and  that  B  and  C  should 
have  still  more  of  the  said  house  than  A. 

Another  rather  strong  objection  to  every  definition 
tending  to  bring  the  adjective  equal  to  the  substantive 
is  this,  that  if  it  were  correct,  substance  might,  in  point 
of  degree,  be  thought  susceptible  of  comparison.  But 
this,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  allowed  either  by  Aristptle, 
Scantius,  Harris,  or  Sir  John  Stoddart,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following :  "  Substantives  cannot  be  compared,  as 
such,  in  point  of  degree ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose 
that  the  nature  of  substantial  existence  was  variable,  and 
that  one  existing  thing  was  more  truly  existing  than 
another,  which  is  absurd.  '  A  mountain,'  says  Harris, 
^  cannot  be  said  more  to  be  or  to  exist  than  a  mole-hill; 

^  Gram.,  2nde  partie. 
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but  the  more  and  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quanti- 
ties/ In  like  manner  when  we  refer  many  individuals 
to  one  species^  the  lion  A  cannot  be  more  called  a  lion 
than  the  lion  B.  But  if  more  any  thing,  he  is  more  fierce, 
more  speedy,  or  exceeding  in  some  such  attribute.  So 
again,  in  referring  many  species  to  one  genus,  a  croco- 
dile is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard  is,  nor  a  tiger 
more  than  a  cat  j  but,  if  any  thing,  he  is  more  bulky, 
more  strong,  &c. ;  the  excess,  as  before,  being  derived 
from  their  attributes.  So  true  is  that  saying  of  the 
acute  Stagirite,  ^  Substance  is  not  susceptible  of  more 
or  less.'  Scantius,  referring  to  this  passage  of  Aristotle, 
observes  that  we  may  hence  infer  that  comparatives  can- 
not be  drawn  from  nouns  substantive.  Hence,''  adds  he, 
*'  they  are  deceived  who  reckon  the  words  senex,  juvenis, 
adolescens,  infans,  &c.,  substantives :  for  they  are  alto- 
gether adjectives.  Nor  is  it  to  be  objected  that  Plautus 
has  made  from  Foenus  Foenior,  for  he  does  not  there  mean 
to  express  the  substantial  existence  of  the  Carthaginian, 
but  his  cunning,  as  if  he  had  said  Callidior ;  for  the 
Carthaginians  were  reputed  to  be  a  cunning  people.  So 
the  writer  who  used  the  word  Neronior,  from  Nero, 
meant  only  to  signify  an  excess  of  cruelty  *," 

Here  are  several  other  veiy  different  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  adjective : — 

'^  Le  nom  adjectif  est  celui  qui  ne  signifie  pas  une  chose, 
mais  qui  marque  seulement  qu'elle  est." — V AhhS  Begnier . 

^^  Les  adjectifs  sont  des  mots  qui  presentent  k  Tesprit 
des  Stres  indetermines,  designes  seulement  par  une  idee 
precise  que  pent  s'adapter  k  plusieurs." — Beauzee. 

'^  C'est  un  nom  qui  exprime  un  objet  vague^  considere 
comme  revStu  de  quelque  qualite," — Restaut, 

3  Encyclopsdia,  Met.,  p.  86. 
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According  to  the  first  of  these  three  respectable  autho- 
rities^ the  adjective  does  not  signify  a  thing,  but  on!/ 
indicates  that  it  is.     According  to  the  second,  it  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  objects  undetermined  but  attended  bj 
n  precise  idea ;  and  according  to  the  third,  it  expresses  a 
va^ue  object  invested  with  a  quality. 

Does  the  intelligent  reader  understand  these  defini- 
tions? As  fi3r  myself,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not; 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  authors  of  them  ever  did. 
But  according  to  Buonmattei,  the  adjective  does  not 
mean  all  that  the  substantive  does  mean,  nor  has  it  a 
confused  meaning,  nor  a  vague  meaning,  nor  a  precise 
meaning,  but  it  means  nothing  at  all.  This  definition, 
if  not  very  satisfactory,  has,  at  least,  the  rare  merit  of 
being  pretty  clear.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
Buonmattei : — "  Nel  modo  che  Faccidente  s^appoggiaalla 
sustanza,  Faggiuntivo  s'appoggia  al  sustantivo— E  come 
Faccidente  non  puo  star  nel  orazione  senza  un  sustan- 
tivo :  e  standovi,  non  vi  starebbon  a  proposito ;  pereie 
non  significherebbon  niente*/' 

The  author  of  the  valuable  article  on  grammar  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopadia*,  opposes  thus  such  an  account 
of  the  adjective  as  the  one  given  by  the  last-mentioned 
authority :  "  Some  have  asserted  that  the  adjective  by 
itself  expresses  no  idea.  This  opinion  has  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  supposes  some  other  idea  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  word.  But  this  is  in  reality  an 
addition  to  its  meaning.''  If  this  be  true,  the  adjective 
must  mean  all  that  the  substantive  does  mean,  and  some- 
thing more  besides,  which  coincides  with  Condillac^s 
opinion.  But  from  what  the  same  writer  continues  to 
observe,  it  would  appear  that  the  adjective  and  substan- 

s  Quoted  by  Home  Tooke.  <  Henry  Dewar,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E. 
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tive  express  exactly  the  same  idea.  ^^  Every  idea/^  lie 
says,  '^  expressed  by  a  substantive  may  be  also  expressed 
by  an  adjective,  and  vice  versd.  The  idea  expressed  by 
*man'  is  also  expressed  by  ^  manly  ;^  and  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  adjective  ^  good'  is  also  expressed  by  the 
substantive  ^goodness.'''  And  a  little  farther  on  he 
still  says,  "  ABoman  senator  and  a  senator  of  Rome  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing ;  therefore  the  ideas  contained 
in  the  one  word  Home  are  also  contained  in  the  word 

This  account  of  the  adjective  cannot,  any  more  than 
all  the  others  we  have  already  seen,  bear  investigation. 
If,  as  the  writer  contends,  every  idea  expressed  by  a 
substantive  may  be  also  expressed  by  an  adjective,  and 
vice  versdy  it  must  follow  that  the  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive may  be  used  indiflferently ;  yet  we  cannot  say 
'^ manly  is  mortal"  instead  of  " man  is  mortal;''  nor  can 
we  say  ^^ a  man  action"  instead  of  ^^ a  manly  action" 
Hence  between  inan  and  m^nly  there  is  a  wide  difference ; 
nor  is  there  less  between  goodness  and  good,  since  we  may 
not  say  "  John  is  a  goodness  boy"  instead  of  "  John  is  a 
good  boy"     But  when  this  writer  says  that  "  a  Roman 
senator  and  a  senator  of  Rome  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing,''  he  is  very  correct.     And  he  is  so,  for  the  reason 
I  have  already  given,  namely,  that  the  particle  ^when 
put  before  a  substantive  lessens  its  power  so  far  as  to 
bring  it  equal  to  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree, 
of  honour  and  of  virtue  being  precisely  equal  to  the 
adjectives  honourable  and  virtuous.    Indeed  this  mode  of 
maHng  adjectives  by  placing  before  substantives  some 
word  or  other  capable  of  diminishing  their  power,  ap- 
pears so  very  simple  and  so  very  natural,  that  it  is  really 

s  Edinburgh  E119.,  p.  415. 
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astonishing  that  all  the  languages  in  the  world  liave 
not  formed  their  adjectives  in  this  way.     But  that  there 
must  be  many  of  those  which  are  still  in  a  primitive 
state^  that  have   such  adjectives  and   no  others^  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt.    Hence  the  writer  just  quoted 
should  not  allow  us  to  understand  that  Rome  and  Roman 
have  the  same  meanings  but  that  the  two  words  of  Bom 
are  in  this  respect  precisely  equal  to  the  single  word 
Roman ;   and  this  he  would  himself  admit  on  perceiving 
that  Rome  and  Roman  cannot  replace  each  other,  as  no 
one  can  say  a  Rome  senator  for  a  Roman  senator. 

No  intelligent  reader  will  now  say,  on  having  read 
those  numerous  contradictory  and  faulty  accounts  of 
the  adjective,  that  the  inquiry  we  have  made  on  this 
subject  is  not  one  of  great  necessity  and  importance. 
Indeed  it  was,  as  Sir  John  Stoddart  expresses  it,  '^  neces- 
sary to  come  to  some  settled  opinion  on  a  question  so 
essential  to  the  science  of  grammar,  as  whether  there  is 
any,  and  what  distinction  between  substantives  and 
adjectives/^  And  this  we  have  done  so  fully  and  so 
clearly  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  Indeed,  if  any  one 
were,  on  seeing  all  we  have  just  shown  respecting  the 
adjective,  to  declare  to  us,  even  on  oath,  tiiat  he  still 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  our  dis- 
covery, it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  think  he  spoke 
sincerely ;  unless,  however,  we  knew  him  to  be,  in  lite- 
rary pursuits,  some  very  narrow-minded  sceptic,  in  which 
case  we  should  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in  acceptiog 
as  sincere  every  word  he  said  to  our  prejudice.  No  one 
of  this  ill-favoured  class  can,  without  taxing  his  powers 
of  mind  to  the  utmost — even  to  an  extent  more  than 
his  nature  allows — conceive  the  possibility  of  any  dis- 
covery that  may  happen  to  lie  too  far  beyond  the  reach 
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of  his  own  limited  views';  except,  however,  all  such  dis- 
coveries as  every  one  else  admits,  when  he  ever  joins 
his  voice  to  that  of  the  crowd,  affecting,  in  order  to  be 
thought  more  intelligent  than  he  really  is,  his  firm 
belief  in  what  he  neither  does  nor  can  believe. 

Farther  back  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Mohicans  there  are  none  of  those  words 
called  adjectives ;  and  though  the  intelligent  reader  can 
now,  from  all  he  has  just  seen,  very  easily  account  for 
what  the  grammarian  less  informed  may  consider  as 
utterly  impossible,  yet  he  will  probably  have  no  objec- 
tion to  read  the  declaration  made  on  this  subject  by  a 
learned  doctor  of  divinity,  a  man  who  was  brought  up 
firom  his  childhood  among  the  Mohicans,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  their  language  and 
its  dialects  as  one  of  themselves.  I  abridge  his  statement 
from  the  ^'  Diversions  of  Purley,^^  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  it  set  down  more  fully.  Home  Tooke  thus 
introduces  it  to  his  readers:  "Doctor  Jonathan  Edwards, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven  in  ^  Observations 
on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekancew  Indians,  com- 
municated to  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  published  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  and 
printed  by  Josiah  Meigs,  1788,^  gives  us  the  following 
account : — '  When  I  was  but  six  years  of  age,  my  father 
removed  with  his  family  to  Stockbridge,  which  at  that 
time  was  inhabited  by  Indians  almost  solely.  The 
Indians  being  the  nearest  neighbours,  I  constantly  as- 
sociated with  them ;  their  boys  were  my  daily  school- 
mates and  playfellows.  Out  of  my  father's  house  1 
seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  beside  the  Indian. 
By  these  means  I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it ;  it  became 
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more  familiar  to  me  than  my  mother  tongae.  I  kne^ic^ 
the  names  of  some  things  in  Indian  which  I  did  nol^ 
know  in  English :  even  all  my  thoughts  ran  in  Indian; 
and  though  the  true  pronunciation  of  that  lang^uage  is 
extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themselves^  they  acknow- 
ledged that  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which,  as  they 
said,  had  never  been  acquired  by  any  Anglo-American."' 
Here  follows  a  long  list  of  the  dialects  of  this  language, 
which  though  given  by  Home  Tooke,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  transcribe;  after  which  the  latter  continues  thus: 
'^  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  language,  he  proceeds  (in  page  10)  to 
inform  us  that  '  The  Mohicans  have  no  adjectives  in  all 
their  language.  Although  it  may  at  first  seem  not  only 
singular  and  curious  but  impossible  that  a  language 
should  exist  without  adjectives,  yet  it  is  an  indubitable 
fact.' " 

Even  this  doctor  of  divinity  appears  greatly  astc 
nished  that  this  language  with  which  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  has  none  of  the  words  called  adjectives ;  but 
how  much  more  astonished  he  might  be  if  assured  that  this 
language  has,  as  well  as  all  the  languages  ever  yet  spoken, 
this  single  part  of  speech  and  no  other  I  Hence,  when  the 
Mohicans  had  occasion  to  say  that  their  pastor  was  a 
good  and  an  honest  man,  they  must  have  expressed  them- 
selves by  saying  he  was  a  man  of  goodness  and  oj 
honesty,  in  which  they  would  seem  not  to  use  adjectives 
but  substantives  only;  whereas,  from  the  particle  of 
lessening  the  power  of  the  substantive,  of  goodness  and 
of  honesty  are  equal  to  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree; 
that  is,  to  good  and  honest,  just  as  of  honour  and  of  virtu 
are  equal  to  honourable  and  to  virtuous.  By  this  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  substantives  express  the  qualities  of 
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ideas  as  well  as  those  words  we  call  adjectives  ,•  and  the 
following,  from  Sir  Charles  Stoddart,  will  serve  to  prove 
how  much  even  very  learned  grammarians  have  hitherto 
stood  in  need  of  this  knowledge  : — ^^  Prom  what  has  been 
already  said,  we  may  perceive  the  absurdity  of  asserting 
that  adjectives,  ^  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not 
necessary  to  language/  and  still  more,  'that  the 
Mohicans  have  no  adjectives  in  their  language/  for 
though  this  latter  fact  is  vouched  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.,  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  and 
communicated  (by  their  request)  to  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  published  by  Josiah 
^^igr^i  y^t  it  amounts  to  nothing  else  but  that  the 
Mohicans  cannot  distinguish  subject  from  predicate,  or 
substance  from  quality ;  and  if  so,  they  must  be  utterly 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  we  suppose 
neither  Dr.  Edwards,  nor  Mr.  Meigs,  nor  Mr.  Took 
intends  to  assert •.'* 

According  to  this  statement,  it  is  evident  that  Sir 
John  Stoddart  has  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions; 
namely,  either  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  must  have 
told  a  wilM  falsehood  in  declaring  that  the  Mohicans, 
who  were  according  to  report,  a  very  shrewd  people,  had 
no  adjectives  in  their  language,  or  that  they  were,  as  to 
inteUigence,  no  better  than  downright  idiots.  But  there 
was  still  a  third  conclusion  to  which  Sir  John  might  have 
come,  if  he  could  conceive  any  thing  apparently  so  in- 
conceivable j  namely,  that  he  himself,  though  allowed  to 
be  a  learned  judge  and  an  elegant  writer  on  universal 
grammar,  did  not  happen  to  know  the  real  diflterence  be- 
tween the  two  well-known  classes  of  words  called  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  or  rather  the  diflference  between 

*  Encyclopeedia  Met.,  p.  36. 

VOL.  n.  0  0 
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the  degrees  of  this  single  class.  But  if  any  one  had 
dared  to  throw  out  such  a  hint  to  the  eminent  gpram- 
marian,  or  to  any  of  his  many  admirers,  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  either  been  laughed  out  of  it,  or  have  been 
told  that  his  insinuation  was  not  only  preposterous,  but 
grossly  impertinent.  Yet  this  were  not  only  a  true  but 
a  just  solution  of  the  problem  in  question,  as  it  would 
acquit  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  having  published  a 
falsehood  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  science,  and  clear 
also  the  poor  Mohicans  of  being  thought  so  very  stupid 
as  to  be  "  utterly  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  reason.^^ 

THE   PLURAL  NUMBER. 

How  the  ideaof  plurality  was  first  expressed  is  another 
of  my  old  discoveries  which  I  consider  worth  preservings 
In  the  beginning  this  must  have  been  by  a  repetition  of 
the  object  named  at  the  time,  as,  for  instance,  ox^ox;  and 
then  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  same  name, 
such  a  word  was  chosen  as  could  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  name  of  any  thing  whatever,  and  this  could  be 
no  other  than  the  pronoun  one.  Hence  instead  of  the 
plural  oxy  ox,  man  must,  after  a  time,  have  said  oxone; 
that  is,  oxeuy  the  en  of  the  latter  being  but  a  different 
form  of  the  Saxon  an,  and  which  in  the  Swedish  tongue 
is  written  en.  When  the  pronoun  that  should  be  used 
for  thus  serving  to  form  a  plural,  happened,  like  ek 
in  Greek,  to  end  with  an  *,  then  such  a  word  as  oxen 
would  become  oxes  ;  so  that  if  this  form  of  the  plural  was. 
not  used  for  ox,  it  arose  from  such  a  form  as  the  Saxon 
€en  or  the  Swedish  en  having  prevailed  at  the  time  more 
than  such  a  word  as  es,  eis,  or  as.  Such  forms  as  the 
latter  may  be  therefore  considered  as  the  originals  of  the 
present  plurals  in  *,  to  whatever  languages  they  belong. 
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But  probably  in  all  languages  some  nouns  cannot  be  said 
to  be  plurals  except  conventionally :  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  nothing  more  significant  of  plurality  in  them  than 
their  singulars.  Thus  the  i  in  domini  has  no  more  right 
to  signify  plurality  than  the  U8  of  its  singular  dominus; 
80  that  it  is  only  conventionally  that  it  serves  for  a  plural 
number.  This  observation  wUl  apply  to  many  nouns  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  will  apply  also  to  the  plurals  oifoot 
and  tooth  in  English,  of  which  the  plurals/^^^  and  teeth  are 
not  plurals  except  conventionally,  double  e  {ee)  not  being 
more  significant  of  the  idea  of  plurality  than  double  0  {00) . 

There  are  also  many  nouns  of  which  the  plurals  do  not 
differ  in  form  from  their  singulars :  witness  only  the 
nominatives  plural  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  declensions  in 
Latin ;  which  do  not  differ  any  more  from  each  other  than 
in  English  the  words  deer  and  sheep  in  the  singular  difier 
from  deer  and  sheep  in  the  plural. 

•  I  learn  from  M.  Max  Miiller  that  in  Chinese  the  plural 
is  signified  by  adding  to  the  singular  a  word  of  quantity. 
But  this  cannot  have  been  man's  first  manner  of  signifying 
a  plural  number.  But  it  must,  as  I  have  shown,  have  been 
done  by  the  repetition  of  the  object  named,  and  then  in 
order  to  prevent  this  repetition,  a  word  meaning  one  must 
have  replaced  the  second  name.  Now  as  to  this  disco- 
very, which  was  published  in  1844, 1  find  it  confirmed  in  a 
work  of  very  great  learning  and  merit,  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1868.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  never  met  with  my  book,  and  this  confirms 
still  more  the  reality  of  my  discovery.  As  what  he  says 
of  the  singular  number  is  well  worth  notice,  it  were  best 
to  begin  with  it  before  quoting  what  he  says  of  the  plural, 

'^  SiNGULiEB. — Le  lang^ge  n'a  pas  de  signe  particulier 

pour  rendre  le  singulier.     En  efiet,  le  nombre  singulier, 

c  c  2 
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— si  toutefois  c'est  un  nombre^  ce  qui  pourrait  ^tre  re* 
Yoque  en  doute^  puisque  Pid^  de  nombre  semble  indiqner 
Fidee  de  plurality,  qu'exelut  le  singulier, — ce  nombre 
singulier  repr^sente  seulement  une  unite,  et  cette  unitfi 
se  retrouve  toujours  dans  le  pronom  qui  forme  comma 
nous  le  verrons  tout  k  Theure  la  desinence  nominal. 

^^  Pluriel. — II  n'en  est  pas  de  m^me  pour  le  pluriel, 
C'est  bien  \h  un  nombre,  aussi  est-il  rendu  par  une  unite 
ajout^  k  Tunite  du  singulier.  Le  signe  commun  da 
pluriel  indo-europ6en  est  un  S,  reste  du  pronom  SA,  que 
Ton  ajoute  au  th^me  singulier.  Sa  exprimant  un  objeti 
une  individuality,  une  personalite,  une  unite;  en  un 
mot,  on  Pajoute  au  theme  singulier  qui  contient  une  per- 
sonne,  une  unite,  et  Ton  a  ainsi :  sa  +  sa  =  un  +  un 
=  deuxy  c'est  k  dire,  le  pluriel.  En  eflTet,  il  n'est  evidem- 
ment  pas  necessaire  pour  former  un  pluriel  qu'il  y  ait 
plus  de  deux  unites,  puisque  le  duel  n^est  qu^un  pluriel 
imparfait ;  et  c^est  ce  qui  nous  restc  maintenant  k  de- 
montrer'.^' 

THE   VERBAL  ENDING   "  ED.^' 

There  is  another  of  what  I  cannot  help  considering  one 
of  my  old  discoveries  in  etymology,  which  I  now  beg  to 
notice.  I  allude  to  the  ending  ed  of  English  preterits 
and  past  participles.  M.  Max  Miiller's  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  this  ed  is — though  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take— very  good,  and  I  am  sure,  from  the  many  times  he 
alludes  to  it,  that  he  himself  thinks  so  too.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  his  pet  etymology,  and  not  without  reason, 
for  it  is,  I  say,  very,  very  good,  although  what  I  must 
after  all  regard  as  a  mistake.     But  there  are  different 

'  "  Iia  Langue  Latine  etudiee  dans  Tunite  Indo-Europ^nne,  page  162. 
Par  Amed^e  de  Cain  de  Saint-Aymour."  Librairie  de  L.  Hachette  et 
Cie. 
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kinds  of  mistakes;  there  are  stupid  mistakes^  absurd 
mistakes— I  have  made  a  good  many  of  both  in  my  time 
•—and  very  reasonable  ones^  that  is^  mistakes  that  indicate 
great  ingenuity  and  acuteness  on  the  part  of  him  who 
makes  them ;  and  it  is  to  this  class  of  mistakes  I  assign 
M.  Max  Miiller's  etymology  of  ed.  He  alludes  to  this 
ending  of  the  preterit  and  past  participle  of  every  regular 
English  verb  in  five  different  places  of  his  first  volume, 
namely,  pages  124,  195,  241,  260,  and  281 ;  and  he 
traces  it,  I  am  sure,  very  correctly  from  the  Gothic  to 
the  Saxon.  ''  In  the  former  tongue  the  preterit  of  nasjan, 
to  nourish^  is,'^  we  are  told,  "  in  the  first  person  singular, 
nas-i-da  ;  in  the  dual  number,  nas-i-dedu  ;  in  the  plural, 
nas-i-dedum.  The  subjunctive  of  the  preterit,  nas-i- 
dedjau;  dual  number,  nas-i-dedeiva ;  plural,  nas^U 
dedeima;  reduced  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  singular,  ner^e- 
de;  plural,  ner^e-don.  Subjunctive:  ner-e-de ;  plural, 
neT'C'don" 

I  have  here  given  but  the  first  person  of  the  preterit  ; 
M.  Max  Miiller  gives  also  the  second  and  third ;  but  for 
which  there  was  no  necessity.  After  this  he  says,  ^'  Let 
US  now  look  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  do  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Singular,  dide,  didesty  dide  ;  plural,  didon,  didon,  didon!* 

M.  Max  Miiller  continues  thus  :  "  If  we  had  only  the 
Anglo-Saxon  preterit  nerede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  dide, 
the  identity  of  the  de  in  nerede  with  dide  would  not  be 
very  apparent.  But  here  you  will  perceive  the  advantage 
which  Gothic  has  over  all  other  Teutonic  dialects  for  the 
purposes  of  grammatical  comparison  and  analysis.  It  is 
in  Gothic,  and  in  Gothic  in  the  plural  only,  that  the  full 
auxiliary,  dedum,  dedu,  dedun,  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
Gothic  singular  nasida,  nasidesy  nasida,  stand  for  naaideda, 
nandedeSj  nasideda.     The   same   contraction  has  taken 
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place  in  Anglo-Saxon,  not  only  in  the  singalair,  but  in  the 
plural  also.  Yet  such  is  the  similarity  between  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  preterite 
having  been  formed  on  the  same  last.  If  there  be  any 
truth  ^in  inductive  reasoning,  there  must  have  been  aa 
original  Anglo-Saxon  preterit®. 

SINGULAR.  PLUBAL. 

ner-e-dide  ner-e-didon 

ner-e-didest  ner-e-didon 

ner-e-dide  ner-e-didon. 

''  And  as  ner-e-dide  dwindled  down  to  nerede^  so  nereie 
would,  in  modem  English,  become  nered.  The  d  of  the 
preterit,  therefore,  which  changes  /  love  into  /  loved,  ia 
originally  the  auxiliary  verb  to  do,  and  /  loved  is  the 
same  as  J  love  did,  or  J  did  love.  In  English  dialects, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  every  preterite,  if 
it  expresses  a  lasting  or  repeated  action,  is  formed  by  / 
did,  and  a  distinction  is  thus  established  between  '  ^e  died 
eesterdae/  and  Hhe  vo'ke  did  die  by  scores;'  though 
loriginally  died  is  the  same  as  die  did  •. 

^^  It  might  be  asked,  however,  very  properly,  how  did 
itself,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  dide,  was  formed,  and  how  it 
received  the  meaning  of  a  preterit.  In  did&  the  final  de 
is  not  a  termination,  but  it  is  the  root,  and  the  first  syl- 
lable di  is  a  reduplication  of  the  root.  The  fact  being 
that  all  preterits  of  old,  or  as  they  are  called,  strong 
verbs,  were  formed,  as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  by  means 
of  reduplication,  reduplication  being  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  roots  were  invested  with  a  verbal  charac- 
ter ^     The  root  do  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  same  as  the 

^  Bopp,  Comparative,  §  620.    Grimm,  German  Grammar,  ii.  845. 

*  Barnes'  "  Dorsetshire  Dialect,"  page  39. 

I  See  M.  M.'8  "  Letter  on  the  Turanian  languages,"  pp.  44r-46. 
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root  tM  in  tilAemi  in  Greek,  and  the  Sanskrit  root  dka 
in  dadhami.  Anglo-Saxon  dide  would  therefore  corre- 
spond to  Sanskrit  dadhan,  I  placed, 

'^  Now,  in  this  manner,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
grammatical  framework  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
languages  has  been  traced  back  to  original,  independent 
words,  and  even  the  slightest  changes  which  at  first  sight 
seem  so  mysterious,  such  d^^&foot  into  feet,  or  /  fi7id  into 
I /bund,  have  been  fiilly  accounted  for.  This  is  what  is 
called  comparative  grammar,  or  a  scientific  analysis  of 
all  the  formal  elements  of  a  language  preceded  by  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  varieties  which  one  and  the  same  form 
has  assumed  in  the  nimierous  dialects  of  the  Aryan 
femily.  The  most  important  dialects  for  this  purpose 
are  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic;  but  in  many 
cases  Zend,  or  Celtic,  or  Slavonic  dialects  come  in  to 
throw  an  unexpected  light  on  forms  unintelligible  in  any 
of  the  four  principal  dialects  ^/' 

All  this  is  very  fine ;  but  previous  to  my  own  humble 
explanation  of  the  verbal  termination  ed,  I  must  observe 
that  my  faith  is  not  without  some  slight  share  of  mis- 
giving with  respect  to  what  M.  Max  Mliller  here  states 
so  positively ;  namely,  that  in  the  manner  he  has  traced 
e^;?  to  its  source, ''  even  the  slightest  changes  which  at 
first  sight  seem  so  mysterious,  such  2^  foot  mU)feet,  or  / 
find  into  I  found,  have  been  fully  accoimted  for  ^" 

I  regret  that  M.  Max  Muller  has  not  told  us  the  won^ 
derful  process  by  which  foot  was  changed  into  feet.  I 
have  ever  thought,  and  until  further  informed,  I  must 
think  so  still,  that  this  change  was  efiected  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  foot  a  form  that  might  serve  as  its 
plural,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  the  singulars  goose 

«  VoL  L  pp.  261,  262, 263.  »  Page  263. 
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and  iooth  became  geese  and  ieetk.  But  it  is  only  con- 
ventionally that  such  words  as  feet,  geese,  and  teeth  are 
plurals.  They  difier  greatly  from  such  plurals  as  omen, 
asses,  to  the  singulars  of  which  en  and  es  (each  meaning 
one)  have  been  added,  by  which  addition  they  have  been 
made  what  may  be  justly  called  genuine  plurals,  since  by 
this  wise  contrivance  oxen  and  asses  are  made  equal  to 
ox,  ox,  and  ass,  ass,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  plural  number.  But  this  double 
ee  for  double  oo,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  conven- 
tionally a  plural  for  a  singular,  might  just  as  well  have 
served  to  distinguish  a  noun  from  a  verb.  Thus  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  such  words  as,  blood,  brood, 
and  /ood  serve  as  verbs,  they  were  written  bleed,  breed, 
SLud/eed.  Yet  as  breed  and  feed  are  also  used  as  nouns, 
we  see  that  it  is  only  conventionally  that  they  are  verbs, 
just  as  feet,  geese,  and  teeth  are  not  plurals  except  con- 
ventionally. 

Now  what  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  very  learned 
authors  of  comparative  philology — I  mean  the  Germans, 
with  whom  no  Englishman,  and  much  less  any  poor  devU 
of  an  Irishman,  can,  in  so  abstruse  a  science,  think  of 
competing — may  have  shot  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark 
in  their  accounting  for  the  change  of  Jbot  into  /eet ;  for 
if  they  have  in  this  instance  made  no  mistake,  how  does 
it  happen  that  they  have  not  known  that  their  own  word 
seele  is  precisely  equal  to  soole,  just  Sks/eet  is  to/oot;  for 
the  principle  by  which  this  simple  change  is  accounted 
for  shows  also  that  the  sool  of  soole  cannot  differ  from 
soul,  nor  soul  from  souffl,  as  we  have  shown,  and  of  which 
etymology  the  German  authors  of  comparative  philology 
knew  no  more  than  the  new-born  infant,for  if  they  had  this 
knowledge,  M.  Max  Miiller,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
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whole  tribe^  and  is  as  well  acquainted  with  every  one  of 
their  etymologies  as  theyare  themselves,  would  have  it  also. 

The  other  change  of  find  into  found,  alluded  to  above 
by  M.  Max  Miiller,  may  have,  for  aught  I  know,  been 
accounted  for  very  learnedly,  but  my  method  for  so  mys- 
terious a  change  is  very  simple.  If  we  listen  to  the  lan- 
guage of  very  young  children,  we  shall  hear  them  say 
Jinded  (just  as  we  say  blinded  and  not  Mound)  nine  times 
out  of  ten  for  the  once  they  make  use  oi  found;  and  as 
very  young  children  express  themselves — which  is  in 
general  very  logically — so  must  men  also  have  done  while 
language  was  yet,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy.  But  as 
finded  may  have  been  by  many  persons  shortened  to  ^^rf, 
this,  from  its  being  a  present  time,  must,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  have  been  changed  into  found,  and  have 
been  under  this  form  conventionally  made  to  repre- 
sent a  past  time.  Hence  there  is  no  difference  in 
meanings  except  conventionally,  between /^trf  Bui  found, 
any  more  than  there  is  between  bind  and  bound,  or  ^rind 
and  ground. 

Now  for  my  own  etymology  of  the  verbal  termina- 
tion ed. 

It  is  shown  by  every  regular  verb  in  English  tha^t 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  termination 
(ed)  of  an  imperfect  tense  and  a  past  participle.  Hence 
when  we  do  not  in  an  irregular  verb  find  the  endings  of 
the  imperfect  tense  and  the  past  participle  alike,  this  is 
no  proof  that  they  are  not  in  meaning  precisely  the  same. 
Hence  when  an  author  writes,  as  many  have  done,  I  have 
wote  or  I  have  spoke,  instead  of  I  have  written  and  I 
have  spoken,  there  is  not  the  least  difference  in  meaning 
between  wrote  and  written,  and  spoke  and  spoken;  and 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  none  what- 
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ever  in  English  between  the  loved  oi  I  loved  and  the  loved 
oil  have  loved. 

Now  the  question  is  this  :  what  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  loved  in  /  loved,  ani  the  loved  in  I  have  loved  ?  The 
answer  must  be  that  in  each  ease  the  literal  meaning  is 
loved  in  the  past  time ;  in  other  words  love  gone.  The 
next  question  is  this :  does  the  ed  of  loved^  or  another 
acknowledged  form  of  this  ed,  ever  mean  gone  ?  Before 
answering  this  question  I  beg  to  show  from  a  learned 
authority,  some  of  the  many  forms  to  which  this  ed  is 
equal.  Martin,  in  his  philological  grammar,  says :  ''  -Bi, 
as  was  shown  before,  is  purely  Hebrew,  and  signifies 
witness y  or  testimony  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  when 
added  to  a  verb,  to  imply  something  already  done,  and 
of  which  it  still  bears  witness.  The  Saxons  variably  wrote, 
edy  ede,  od,  ode,  ad,  id,  ud,  yd,  and  de,  which  are  immate* 
rial  with  regard  to  variation,  and  tend  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  the  sense  of  a  word  exists  in  its  consonants*/' 

Here  we  find  it  admitted  that  the  Saxons  used  all  these 
several  verbal  endings  indifierently,  so  that  what  any  one 
of  them  can  be  shown  to  mean,  such  must  be  the  meaning 
of  all  the  others.  Now  this  being  undeniable,  it  follows 
that  each  of  them  taken  separately  must  mean  gone,  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  ode  in  Saxon,  which,  according 
to  Bosworth,  is  the  perfect  tense  oigan  {"  to  go,  to  taali,  to 
happen"),  Ic  eode,  which  cannot  difier  from  Ic  ode,  signi- 
fying I  have  gone.  Hence  loved  is  literally  love  gone,  and 
consequently  love  past.  I  find,  however,  in  Parkhurst 
(edition  1823,  p.  490)  that  my  o^  means  ^Ho  pass  to  pass, 
pass  away,"  and  this  confirms  all  I  have  just  said.    . 

Now  as  to  the  word  did,  which  is,  according  to  M. 
Max   Miiller,  the  original  of  the  ending  ed^  it  is  the 

*  Page  393. 
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imperfect  tense,  as  every  child  knows,  of  do  ;  so  that  it  is 
but  a  different  form  oi  do-ode ,  literally,  rf(?  ^(w^.  And  as 
the  00  of  do-ode  cannot  differ  from  ee,  a,ny  more  than  blood 
can  from  bleed,  it  follows  that  do-ode  is  equal  to  deede, 
that  is,  deed;  and  that  from  do-ode  being  for  did,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  in  did  and  deed  we  have  the  same 
word  differently  written.  Hence  /  did  love  is  for  I  deed 
love;  that  is,  I  the  deed  (namely)  love. 

The  reader  will  now  please  to  recollect  what  was  stated 
further  back,  namely,  that  the  loved  in  I  loved  and  in  /  have 
loved  are  equally  significant  of  the  past.  Hence  a  verb 
in  the  imperfect  and  perfect  tense,  however  widely  it  may 
differ  from  itself  in  form,  does  not  differ  in  meaning.  / 
wrote  and  I  have  wrote  were  therefore  equally  correct  if 
sanctioned  by  general  use.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  did  and  done ;  it  is  only  conventionally  that  the  one 
differs  from  the  other ;  in  meaning  they  are  alike ;  as 
much  so  as  the  loved  in  /  loved,  and  the  loved  in  I  have 
loved. 

These  observations  have  induced  me  to  look  into  a 
German  grammar,  in  order  to  see  if  this  English  termi- 
nation ed  may  not  be  in  M.  Max  MiUler's  own  language 
as  well  as  in  Latin,  in  which  its  existence  has  never  been 
suspected.  And  in  German  it  evidently  is.  But  in  the 
preterit  or  imperfect  it  is  written  te,  which  in  past 
participles  becomes  (no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  distinction) 
t.  Thus  my  authority  says  that  loben,  to  praise,  is  in 
the  imperfect  or  preterit,  lobte,  but  that  its  past  participle 
is  generally  gelobt,  and  only  sometimes  gelobet.  But  the 
latter,  which  is  equal  to  gelobed,  must  be  its  more 
original  form,  though  not  so  much  so  as  gelobod  or 
gelobode.  Hence  in  the  German  te,  t,  or  et  we  have  the 
English  ed,  and  the  meaning  of  this  ending  in  both 
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languages  must    consequently  be   the    same^  namely, 

gone. 

When  I  now  look  out  for  the  preterit  of  thunj  whidi 
is  the  German  of  to  dOy\  find  ihat^  which,  from  ih  and  % 
being  each  constantly  used  for  d^  cannot  differ  from  dai^ 
nor  dad  from  didy  by  which  we  see  that  in  the  German 
that  and  the  English  did  we  have  one  and  the  same  word. 
And  how  evident  all  this  becomes  when  we  find  the 
German  verb  that  to  be  in  this  language  a  noun  alsO| 
and  that  it  is  there  explained  by  deed;  so  that  we  do  not 
mistake  when  we  assert  that  such  too  is  the  meaning  of 
did.  No  correct  account  can  therefore  be  given  of  the 
English  verbal  termination  ed  without  its  applying  also 
to  the  corresponding  German  te^  t,  or  et.  M.  Max 
Miiller  never  alludes,  however,  to  this  verbal  termination 
in  his  own  language;  and  yet  he  must  admit  that  such 
a  word  as  geliebty  for  instance,  must  have  had  the  same 
origin  as  its  English  equivalent  beloved;  which  is  a 
proof  that  the  t  (representing  ef)  of  the  former  is  the  ed. 
of  the  latter;  so  that  to  discover  the  real  etymology  of 
this  verbal  ending  in  English  or  in  German  is  to  dis- 
cover it  in  both,  whilst  not  to  be  able  to  discover  it  in 
either  language  is  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  both. 

But  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  Germans  who  will,  on 
comparing  two  such  past  participles  as  ^^&i^  and  beloved^ 
admit  without  a  moment^s  hesitation,  that  their  endings 
must  have  emanated  from  the  same  source.  But  this 
were  not  to  find  out  the  primary  sense  of  either  ending, 
without  which  an  etymology  throws  very  little  light  on 
the  science  of  language. 

On  reading  over  what  I  have  here  written  on  the 
origin  of  edy  there  is,  I  find,  room  for  a  few  observations 
more.     The  Saxon   of  deed  is  dced^  which  differs  but 
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slightly  from  the  German  that.  But  if  the  Saxon  doii 
be,  as  I  contend,  for  do-ed  (that  is,  do-gone) ,  in  which  we 
have  the  infinitive  do  ;  why  have  we  not  instead  of  that 
{deed),  thunat,  since  thun  is  the  infinitive  in  German  ? 
Because  a  vowel  may,  as  I  have  already  often  shown, 
either  receive  or  drop  a  nasal  sound.  An  early  form  of 
thun  may  have  therefore  been  thu ;  or  if  thun  were  its 
first  form,  then  the  nasal  sound  was  dropped,  leaving 
only  thuy  which  is  equal  to  the  tha  of  thaty  just  as  farther 
is  to  farther.  And  as  such  a  form  as  thu  is  equal  to  du^ 
just  as  burthen  is  equal  to  burden,  and  that  this  du 
cannot  difier  from  do,  the  present  form  (in  English)  of 
ihun,  is  shown  by  the  latter  being  don  in  Saxon  and 
doen  in  Danish,  in  both  of  which  we  have  an  0  instead 
of^. 

Another  observation  necessary  to  be  made  is  this  :  In 
French  ySzi^  is  the  past  participle  oi  faire,  to  do,  so  that 
its  meaning  is  done ;  but  it  is  a  noun  also,  and  then  its 
meaning  is  deed.  This  is  a  further  confirmation  of  all 
we  have  already  said  respecting  didBud  deed,  for  it  is  only 
conventionally  that  did  and  done  difier  from  each  other. 

Another  observation,  and  one  more  conclusive  than 
any  I  have  yet  had  occasion  to  make  relative  to  ed,  is 
the  following.  This  verbal  ending  is  traced  by  M.  Max 
Miiller  to  a  word  significant  of  doing,  whilst  by  me  it  is 
traced  to  a  word  significant  o(  going.  But  in  M.  Max 
Miiller's  own  language  how  are  the  past  participles  of 
irregular  verbs  signified  ?  Is  it  by  a  word  of  which  the 
primary  sense  is  that  of  doing  or  of  going  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  going;  for  such  past  participles  have  for 
their  sign  the  word  ge  attached  to  them,  instead  of  t  or 
et  in  regular  verbs ;  and  ge  is  the  root  of  gehen,  to  go, 
and  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  word  go.     Thus 
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gan  in  Saxon  means  to  go,  and  one  of  its  past  participles 
isy  according  to  Bosworth^  gegan,  that  is^  literally^  go,  go. 
The  same  authorit  j  gives  gangan  also  in  the  sense  of  to 
go,  so  that  another  of  the  participles  of  this  Tcrh  is^^^as- 
gen  ;  which^  as  it  cannot  differ  from  gegangan,  has  still  the 
literal  meaning  oligo,  go.  Now  there  must  have  been  in 
German  such  an  infinitive  as  ganen  in  the  sense  of  to  gOy 
for  the  past  participle  oigehen  is  not^  as  it  ought  to  be, 
gegehen,  but  gegangen;  which,  from  its  being  the  parti- 
ciple  of  gangan  in  Saxon,  shows  that  the  Germans  took 
it  from  this  language. 

I  now  beg  to  transcribe  the  following  from  Bosworih,- 
he  is  referring  to  ge :  '^  In  verbs,  it  seems  sometimes  to 
be  a  mere  augment,  and  to  be  prefixed  to  all  the  imper- 
fects, not,  as  in  German,  to  the  participles  only/' 
Bosworth  means  that  ge  is  prefixed,  in  Saxon,  to  both 
imperfects  and  participles.  And  so  it  ought  to  be>  for 
imperfects  and  past  participles  do  not  differ  in  meaning 
but  conventionally,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  as  it  is 
also  shown  by  every  regular  verb  in  English.  Bosworth 
guesses  rightly  when  he  says  that  ge  seems  to  be  an 
augment,  for  so  it  is;  but  this  augment  is  signified  by 
a  word  not  meaning  to  do  but  to  go.  And  it  might  be 
expressed  otherwise.  Thus  what  is  the  en  or  es,  (each 
meaning  one)  of  the  plural  nimiber,  but  an  augment? 
Thus  what  is  oxen,  oxone,  and  bookes,  books,  but  ox,  ox, 
and  book,  book  ?  The  es  of  bookes  being  for  es  or  As, 
one,  just  as  the  en  of  oxen  is  for  ein,  one.  Hence  if  verbs 
be  only  names,  as  I  maintain  they  are,  it  follows  that 
every  imperfect  tense  or  past  participle  is  but  a  redupli- 
cation of  the  idea  expressed;  so  that  instead  of  saying  go, 
go,  to  signify  the  past,  we  might,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
repetition  oi  go,  say  go  one,  that  is,  gone.     Hence  Eng- 
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*^^^  verbs  ending  in  e^  in  their  past  participles,  such  as 
^e  heerty  take  taken,  give  given,  and  the  like,  may  be  very 
^ell  explained  as  we  have  explained  the  en  in  oxen,  or  the 
^s  in  bookea,  books. 

There  is  still  another  manner  of  signifying  the  past 

time  of  a  verb ;  and  that  is,  by  the  verb  to  be.     But  why 

by  the  verb  to  be  ?  Because  it  implies  existence,  and  this 

idea  implies  moUon.     Hence  the  ideas  to  be  and  to  go  are 

frequently  used  for  each  other;  I  have  been  to  see  my 

friend,  being  synonymous  with,  I  have  gone  to  see  my 

friend.     And  hence  also  it  is  that  in  French  y^  suis  may 

mean  either  I  am  or  I  follow.     And  every  Greek  scholar 

admits  the  identity  in  Greek  between  to  be  and  to  go. 

Thus  €6/Lii  in  Greek  means  not  only  I  am,  but  also  I  go. 

Bat  though  this  is  generally  admitted,  the  cause  does 

not  appear  to  have  been  known.     Hence  grammarians 

little  suspect  that  when  they  are  entertaining  us  with 

what  they  justly  call  a  reduplicate  perfect ;  that  is,  a 

repetition  of  a  present  to  signify  a  past  time ;  they  are 

all  the  while  only  giving  us  an  instance  of  a  noun  in  the 

plural  number,  but  used  verbally.     And  this  confirms 

still  more  the  way  man  must  have  first  expressed  the  idea 

of  plurality. 

.  The  reader  has  just  seen  in  the  ge  of  the  past  parti- 
ciples of  irregular  verbs  additional  proof  that  the  ^^  of  a 
r^iilar  past  participle  in  German  must  have  been  formed 
from  the  verb  to  go,  since  when  this  et  is  no  longer  used, 
ge  is  made  to  take  its  place,  with  this  slight  difierence, 
that  it  is  then  placed  before  the  infinitive  instead  of  being 
put  after  it. 

When  formerly,  in  1844,  I  accounted  for  the  ed  of 
English  verbs,  I  made,  I  now  perceive,  a  great  mistake  in 
supposing  that  the  word  kad  formed  an  exception  to  the 
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• 

general  rule ;  namely^  that  eode^  Saxo]3L  of  went,  was  the 
original  of  this  ed^ 

Had  is  clearly  a  contraction  of  iave-ode ;  and  which 
becomes  more  evident  when  we  consider  it  under  its  elder 
form  of  hand.  It  must  therefore  have  meant  have  gone 
or  past,  just  as  loved  is  for  love  gone  or  past.  And  though 
grammarians  are  often  justly  censured  for  the  names  thqr 
give  to  words  relating  to  grammar,  they  do  not  how- 
ever mistake  whenever  they  apply  the  word  past  to  pre- 
terits or  participles,  for  it  is  synonymous  with  gone;  as 
we  may  perceive  on  comparing  '  the  king  has  past  by/ 
with  ^  the  king  has  gone  by/  Past  participles  are  there- 
fore rightly  designated  past.  And  to  pass  (which  is  an 
idea  called  after  the  foot,  pes,  pedis)  means  toga;  so  that 
past  or  passed  is  (ot  pass-ode,  that  is,  pass  gone,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  it  is  for  pass-pass,  the  ode  or  eode 
representing  the  second  joam,  just  as.  the  en,  one,  in  oxen 
represents  the  second  word  ox  in  ox,  ox. 

From  all  we  have  now  seen  it  appears  safe  to  conclude 
that  whenever  we  find  a  preterit  or  past  participle  com- 
posed of  two  syllables,  one  of  them  should  be  considered 
as  meaning  go;  unless,  however,  it  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  word,  as  dedi  in  Latin ;  which  should  be  regarded  as 
but  a  difierent  form  of  do-do,  that  is,  give-give,  for  given. 
But  when  a  preterit  or  past  participle  has  but  one  syllable, 
it  should  be  considered  as  being  conventionally  for  what 
is  called  a  reduplication.    But  such  a  construction  of  a 
verb  does  not  appear  congenial  to  the  English  idiom,  for, 
if  we  except  the  pluperfect  of  the  verb  to  have,  had  had, 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  English  like  it ;  and  this 
undoubted  fact  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  M.  Max 
Miiller^s  etymology  of  did. 

The  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  this  inquiry,  and 
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•who  feels  desirous  of  following  it  up  still  farther,  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  already  stated  with 
respect  to  the  similarity  in  meaning  of  the  verbs  to  be 
and  to  gOy  as  the  one  may  be  probably  used  instead  of  the 
other  in  different  languages. 

THE  ENGLISH  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

I  may  now  proceed  to  notice  another  of  my  old  disco- 
veries, namely,  that  the  substantive,  as  it  is  called,  has  in 
English  two  possessive  cases,  though  it  has  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  have  only  one.  Formerly,  in  my  endeavours 
to  render  this  particular  part  of  my  work  very  evident, 
I  dwelt  on  it  longer  than  was  needed.  I  can  now  treat 
it  much  more  briefly* 

As  pronouns  have  two  possessive  cases,  it  would  appear 
strange — since  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  exact  repre- 
sentatives of  substantives — if  the  latter  had  not  also  two 
such  cases.  And  so  they  have,  as  I  am  now  going  to 
prove.  But  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  observe  that  it 
is  not  always  a  difference  in  the  termination  of  a  sub- 
stantive that  constitutes  a  difference  in  case,  as  we  must 
admit  on  looking  over  the  declensions  of  substantives  in 
several  languages,  in  which  we  shall  often  find  two  or 
more  different  cases  with  the  same  endings.  In  English 
the  possessive  pronoun  her,  as  in  *^  her  book,^'  differs, 
however,  in  form  from  hersy  as  in  '^  this  book  is  hers ;" 
and  the  one  can  never  be  used  for  the  other ;  thus  we 
cannot  say, ''  hers  book ''  for  "  her  book,''  nor  ^'  this  book 
is  her^*  instead  of  ''  this  book  is  hers/^  But  the  mascu- 
line of  both  her  and  hers  has  only  one  form,  that  of  his, 
as  we  see  from  "  his  book ''  and  "  this  book  is  his;"  which 
is  a  further  proof  that  different  cases  have  often  no  differ- 
ence in  form.     Hence  the  his  in  "  his  book,''  and  the  his 
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in  "  this  book  is  hi%  '^  are  two  very  different  eases,  as 
different  as  the  cases  her  and  hers. 

Let  us  now  put  a  substantive  in  the  possessive  case 
corresponding  with  her  and  hers  ;  as  for  instance,  '^  Marfs 
book  "  for  "  her  book/^  and  ^^  this  book  is  Mary's ''  for 
^^  this  book  is  hers"    We  see  here  the  difference  betweeiL 
her  and  hers,  and  there  is  precisely  the  same  difference 
between  the  word  Mary*s  in  ^^  Mary's  book/*  and  the 
Mary's  in  ''this  book  is  Mary's''    And  as  the  ^w  in 
''  A?>  book  ^^  is  not  the  same  case  as  the  his  in  ''  this 
book  is  his,"  the  Aw  in  the  former  being  as  different  fix)m 
the  his  in  the  latter  as  her  is  from  hers  ;  neither  is  the 
word  John's  in  ''  John's  book "  in  the  same  case  as  the 
John's  in  ''this  book  is  John's/'  though  they  do  not 
differ  from  each  other  in  either  sound  or  form. 

It  has  been  hitherto  usual  for  grammarians  to  suppose 
when  the  possessive  case  of  a  substantive  has  no  other 
substantive  expressed  after  it,  that  there  must  be  one 
understood,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  And  why  so? 
Because  the  thing  supposed  to  be  understood  is  already 
expressed.  Thus  when  we  say  "  this  book  is  Mary* si' 
why  should  hook  be  still  understood  since  it  is  expressed? 
And,  moreover,  when  on  such  an  occasion  we  replace  the 
substantive  in  the  possessive  case  by  its  pronoun,  as  in 
" this  book  is  hers"  the  mistake  is  doubly  apparent,  for 
not  only  is  it  shown  from  the  substantive  supposed 
to  be  understood  being  expressed,  but  also  from  the 
impossibility  of  repeating  this  substantive  after  the  pos- 
sessive hers,  as  no  one  can  say,  "this  book  is  her% 
book.^^ 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  substantive  in  English 
has,  like  its  representative,  the  pronoun,  two  possessive 
cases,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  find  out  what  has  been 
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kiitherto  utterly  unknown,  namely,  the  primary  sense 
of  the  possessive  sign  in  English,  made  thus,  ^5. 

The  comma,  or  mark  of  elision,  which  is  here  put  before 
the  ^,  indicates  the  omission  of  the  6  we  see  in  the  Saxon 
and  German  possessive  e%.  But  what  does  this  es  mean  ? 
the  curious  reader  will  ask.  Its  primary  sense  must  have 
been  that  of  one,  but  it  has  conventionally  several  other 
meanings ;  such  as,  of,  to,  at,  on,  in,  the,  this,  he,  she,  it, 
&c.,  no  matter  to  what  language  it  may  belong.  And 
when  we  remark  that  the  possessive  in  Saxon  is  also 
represented  by  CL,  an,  and  e,  this  affords  additional  proof 
that  such  a  word  as  es  must  in  the  beginning  have  meant 
tf»^.  And  such,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  must  have  first 
been  the  meaning  of  all  particles  of  one  syllable,  the 
meanings  they  obtained  afterwards  being  only  conven- 
tional. Thus  though  there  is  a  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  English  particles  at  and  to,  yet  they  are  re- 
presented in  French  by  the  same  word  (a),  and  so  they 
ought  to  be  :  for  as  to  is  equal  to  the  form  ta,  this  allows 
us  to  perceive,  when  we  read  after  the  Hebrew  manner, 
that  in  to  and  at  we  have  the  same  word,  though  we  do 
not  use  them  alike,  there  being  some  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  phrases  ^^  to  throw  a  thing  to  a  person,'^ 
and  "  to  throw  a  thing  at  him.''  Nor  is  the  difference 
less  between  the  phrases  "  to  go  to  Paris  "  and  "  to  be  at 
Paris.''  And  as  we  also  say,  '^  he  lives  in  Paris,"  this  is 
an  instance  of  at  and  in  being  used  for  each  other.  And 
as  "  I  believe  in  God,"  was  anciently, "  I  believe  on  God," 
this  is  an  instance  of  in  and  on  being  used  alike.  Yet 
on  has  still  its  primary  sense  oione,  '^  on  dit "  being  equal 
to  '^ cme  says" 

Now  as  to  the  sense  in  which,  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive should  be  taken  not  only  in  Saxon,  German,  and 
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English,  but  in  all  languages ;  it  is  that  of  ej/^  ot  fo. 
Thus  Mary's  book  is  equal  to  the  book  of  Mary,  or  the 
book  to  Mary ;  that  is,  belonging  to  Mary.  By  this  it 
is  shown  that  a  possessive  sign  is  equal  to  one  of  the  class 
of  words  called  prepositions,  though  from  its  radically 
meaning  one^  it  must  have  anciently  been  a  pronoun. 
When  the  possessive  sign  in  Greek  is  eSy  as  in  ieplalei 
(^the  Aead),  it  may  be  said  not  to  differ  from  its  Saxon, 
German,  and  English  form.  And  when  it  is  repre- 
sented by  ou,  as  in  poietou  {of  the  poet),  its  sign  is 
equal  to  ov,  that  is,  o/.  But  when  any  other  case  takes 
the  possessive  form,  aspoeta  in  Latin,  which  may  mean 
either  of  ox  to  the  poet, — that  is,  be  a  dative  as  well  as 
a  possessive, — ^this  arises  from  the  possessive  dign  (o^) 
meaning,  when  primarily  considered,  ^  or  ai^  as  well  as 
of  as  already  shown.  But  as  this  possessive  and  dative 
may  be  the  nominative  plural  also,  we  should  not  now 
consider  it  otherwise  than  as  being  conventionally  so; 
for  it  is  not  (in  itself)  now  more  expressive  of  a  plural 
number  than  the  possessive  and  dative  in  the  singular. 
And  as  all  the  several  endings  of  a  substantive  do  not 
appear  to  differ  otherwise  in  meaning  than  conventionally; 
this  would  go  to  prove  that  a  substantive  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  only  one  case ;  and  which  can  be  easily 
admitted  when  we  observe  that  the  particles  serving  to 
form  its  cases — such  as,  of  to,  at,  in,  on,  &c.^ — do  not 
differ  from  one  another  in  meaning  except  conven- 
tionally, as  we  have  seen. 

But  the  possessive  case  in  English  requires  further 
notice.  Thus  when  referring  to  books,  if  I  say,  ^^  Mar^i 
is  very  interesting,'^  the  possessive  case  seems  here  to 
serve  as  a  nominative.  But  it  is  not  so ;  for  the  mean- 
ing is,  "this  book  of  Marfs  is  very  interesting;''  so 
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that  hook  and  not  Mary^s  is  the  nominative.     But  has 
not  Mary's,  I  may  be  asked,  in  the  sentence,  ^'  Marfs  is 
very  interesting/^  the  word  book  understood  after  it? 
Impossible  j  for  no  English  possessive,  whether  substan- 
tive or  pronoun,  can,  I  find,  have  a  substantive  under- 
stood after  it  when  there  is  not  one  expressed.     Thus,  if 
we  use  the  pronoun  possessive  that  represents  the  word 
MarifSy  and  say,  '^  hers  is  very  interesting,^'  no  one  will 
now  think   of  asserting  that  hers  has  the  word  hook 
understood.     Yet  hers  is  here  what  Mary's  is  in  "  Mary's 
is  very  interesting/^     But  what  is  now  the  meaning  of 
the  possessive  sign  ?  It  has  still  the  same  meaning,  that 
of  to  or  of.     But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  ^  which 
is  expressed  before  Mary^s  in  ^^  this  book  of  Mary's  ^^  ?  It 
seems  now  to  govern  Mary's,  as  if  this  word  were  here 
both  an  objective  and  a  possessive  case.     It  does  not, 
however,  do  so;  but  it  governs  the  word  things  ox prO" 
perty  understood,  and  the  apostrophic  's  governs  Mary, 
this  sign  having  here,  because  a  preposition,  the  meaning 
which  it  has  every  where  else,  that  of  to  or  of.     "  This 
book  ^Mary's''  is  therefore  equal  to  "  this  book  of  the 
things  or  property  to  Mary/'  that  is,  belonging  to  Mary. 
When  of  thus  precedes  a  possessive  case,  it  consti- 
tutes what  grammarians  call  a  double  possessive,  and 
which  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  explain.     But  I 
have  discovered  a  very  simple  rule  by  the  use  of  which 
this  hitherto  inexplicable  difficulty  can  be  very  easily 
accounted  for.     This  is  my  rule :  when  it  is  not  certified 
that  more  than  one  particular  thing  or  set  of  things, 
such  as  "  this  book,"  or  its  plural  ^'  these  books/'  can  be 
meant,  then  the  word  things  or  property  should  be  ever 
understood  after  the  preposition  of    Thus  in  the  phrase, 
this  book  of  Mary's,"  it  is  not  certified  that  Mary 
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owns  more  books  tlian  the  one  here  referred  to^  and  i(x 
this  reason,  the  word  things  or  property  should  be  ondeiv 
stood  after  the  ^  which  precedes  the  possessive  Mar^9, 
Hence  "  this  book  of  Mary's^'  is  equal  to  "  this  book  of 
the  things  or  property  belonging  to  Mary/^  And  as  in 
^'  these  books  of  Marj^s/^  it  is  not  certified  that  Maiy 
owns  more  books  than  those  here  referred  to,  we  must, 
as  in  the  singular,  ''  this  book/^  still  understand  things 
or  property  after  of,  and  explain  thus :  "  these  books  of 
the  things  or  property  belonging  to  Mary/' 

But  when  we  say,  "  this  is  a  book  of  Mary's/'  we  are 
allowed  to  understand  that  she  has  more  books  than  one, 
and  from  the  property  (her  other  books)  being  thus  made 
known,  we  should  consider  the  word  which  names  this 
property,  that  is,  books,  as  being  now  the  objective  case 
of  the  preposition  of.  Hence  as  a  book  is  for  one  book, 
the  sentence  "  this  is  a  book  of  Mary's,"  should  be  ex- 
plained ;  ^^  this  is  one  of  the  books  belonging  to  Mary." 

And  as  in  the  sentence  "  these  are  books  of  Mary's," 
we  are  allowed  to  understand  that  she  has  other  books 
than  the  books  here  referred  to,  the  explanation  should 
be,  "  these  are  some  of  the  books  belonging  to  Mary." 

The  possessive  case  of  a  pronoun,  whether  single  or 
double,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

We  have  now  to  answer  a  very  important  question, 
and  which  is  this :  if  the  preposition  of  is,  as  well  as  the 
apostrophic  '*,  a  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  as  all  gram- 
marians do  admit,  why  have  we  more  than  one  of  these 
two  signs  ?  Because  the  regular  and  general  use  of  one 
of  these  signs,  namely,  of  is  for  inanimate  things, 
whereas  the  other  ('5)  is  for  persons.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are,  in  truth,  only  ex-^ 
ceptions,  and  nothing  more.     Hence  it  is  very  bad 
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English  to  say  '^  show  me  the  book  of  John/'  or  "  that 
book  of  John  /'  which  should  be, "  show  me  John's  book/' 
or  ''that  book  ^John's/' 

It  were  equally  bad  to  say  ''the  hill's  top/'  or  "the  hill's 
foot "  instead  of  "  the  top  of  the  hill/'  or  "  the  foot  of  the 
hill ;"  and  so  it  were  to  say, "  the  chair's  back  "  or  "  the 
house's  back  "  for  "  the  back  of  the  chair,  the  back  of  the 
house."  But  to  this  part  of  the  rule  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  "  a  day's  journey/'  "  an  hour's  time," 
"  a  pin's  point/'  &c.  But  they  are  very  few,  and  their 
number  should  not  be  increased. 

But  why  do  grammarians  say  that  the  possessive  case 
may,  when  relating  to  persons,  be  signified  by  ^  as  well 
as  by  the  apostrophic  '*  ?  It  is  because  their  knowledge 
of  the  latter  is  very  imperfect,  so  much  so  that  from  their 
inability  to  explain  it,  they  would,  if  that  were  possible, 
banish  it  out  of  the  language  altogether. 

That  a  writer  such  as  Cobbett,  whose  language  is  so 
purely  Saxon,  should  say  that  ^,  as  a  sign  of  the  posses- 
sive, may  be  used  instead  of  the  apostrophic  '*,  is  asto- 
nishing. And  yet  he  does  say  so,  for  these  are  his  words : 
"  But  observe,  this  change  (he  is  alluding  to  the  posses- 
sive case  as  indicated  by  the  apostrophic  '*)  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  may  always  do  without  it  if  we 
please ;  for  the  hat  of  Richard  is  the  same  as  Richard's 
hat*."  No  :  it  is  not  so.  Nor  did  ever  Cobbett  or  any 
other  Englishman  say,  even  once  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  "  show  me  the  hat  of  Richard,"  instead  of  "  show  me 
Richard's  hat."  Or  if  he  did  say  so,  he  spoke  very  bad 
English,  such  only  as  a  foreigner  would  use. 

But  Cobbett  is  not  here  more  in  fault  than  any  other 
English  grammarian.     Thus  Dr.  Priestley — and  a  very 

*  French  Grammar,  let.  yL  p.  74.    ' 
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clever  man  and  a  very  close  thinker  was  Dr.  Priestley- 
remarks  as  follows :  "  We  say  it  is  a  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  though  it  would  not  have  been  more  im- 
proper, only  Tnore  familiar,  to  say,  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's"/' 

This  also  happens  to  be  a  g^eat  mistake.     A  discovery 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  does  not  mean  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
made  a  discovery,  but  that  he  himself  was  discovered,  as 
if  he  had  been  lost  and  was  found  again.  But  a  discovery 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  is  genuine  English.     The  words 
more  familiar,  here  used  by  Dr.  Priestley,  should  there- 
fore be  efikced,  and  replaced  by  the  words  ^^far  better  Eiig' 
lish;  "  and  I  do  strongly  recommend  this  alteration  to 
the  editor  of  the  next  edition  of  this  great  man's  works. 
But  no  form  of  expression  in  the  English  language 
has  hitherto  been  more  imperfectly  accounted  for,  or 
more  severely  censured  by  grammarians  in  general  than 
this    double    possessive.      Such   scholars,    however,  as 
Bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Crombie,  seem  to  admit  that  it  is 
very  good  English,  though  they  are  as  unable  as  any  one 
else  to  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
it.     And  it  is  this  inability  of  theirs  that  has  induced 
grammarians  of  less  note — and  who  are  themselves  equally 
incapable  of  accounting  for  the  diflBculty — ^to  condemn 
this  double  possessive  as  altogether  a  very  corrupt  form 
of  expression.     On  looking  over  some  of  those  English 
grammars  intended  for  the  use  of  the  French  nation,  I 
open  one,  which  from  its  very  respectable  title,  cannot 
but  be  considered  a  great   authority,  as  the  following 
must  oblige  the  reader  to  admit : — 

''  Grammaire  complete  de  la  Langue  Anglaise,  par  F. 
Churchill,  Professeur  d' Anglais  an  College  Royale  Henri 

^  Grammar,  p.  72. 
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TV.  &  Paris.  Ouvrage  autoris^  par  le  Conseil  Royal  de 
^Instruction  Publique,  1842.'' 

In  this  respectable  grammar,  from  which  the  author 
gives  lectures  on  the  English  language  and  literature  to^ 
probably,  some  hundreds  of  pupils  every  year,  I  find  a 
passage  of  the  harshest  invectives  against  the  use  of  the 
double  possessive.  Notwithstanding  his  admission  that 
there  is  perhaps  in  the  English  language  no  form  of  ex- 
pression more  frequently  heard,  it  is  in  his  opinion  an 
illogical,  vicious,  and  false  construction,  and  that  con- 
sequently Sutcliffe,  a  modem  grammarian,  rejects  it 
altogether.  These  are  his  words  :  '^  Peut-6tre  n'y  a-t-il 
aucune  fajon  de  parler  qui  soit  plus  employ^  en  Anglais 
que  celle  qu'on  appelle  le  double  possessif,  et  cependant 
rien  ne  saurait  ^tre  plus  contraire  k  la  logique.  Ainsi 
tm  grammarien  moderne  (Sutclifie)  rejette-t-il  tout  k  fait 
cette  construction.  Neanmoins,  en  raison  de  son  fr^- 
quente  usage,  il  nous  a  paru  necessaire  d'en  parler,  tout 
en  avertissant  Fdl^ve  de  ce  qu'elle  a  de  vicienx!* 

After  censuring  Lowth  and  Priestley  for  their  explana- 
tion and  use  of  this  double  possessive,  he  continues  thus  : 
*'  Pour  montrer  combien  cette  fa^on  de  parler  est  vicieuse, 
fiupposons  que  Fon  veuille  dire,  one  of  the  king's  servants: 
en  employant  Fidiotisme  que  nous  critiquons,  on  dira,  a 
servant  of  the  king* s  ;  et  la  phrase  si  Ton  supplee  I'ellipse, 
deviendra,  a  servant  of  the  king's  servants,  c'est  &  dire, 
non  le  serviteur  du  roi,  mais  le  serviteur  des  serviteurs 
du  roi.'' 

Here  we  see  the  great  advantage  of  the  rul^  laid  down 
&rther  back ;  namely,  that  when  a  possessive  noun  or 
pronoun  has  no  object  expressed  after  it,  as  in  ''this  book 
is  John's,"  there  is  not  then  one  understood.  To  this 
simple  rule  I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  exception,  and 
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I  am  sure  I  never  shall.  Hence  in  the  phrase,  '^  a  servant 
of  the  king's/^  it  is  very  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  pos- 
sessive hing^%  has  aervanU  understood  after  it;  for  then,  as 
Mr.  Churchill  justly  observes,  the  meaning  would  be  a 
servant  not  of  the  king^s,  but  a  servant  of  the  king's  sot* 
vants.  But  here  is  how  the  phrase  should  be  explained: 
As  the  words  "  a  servant  of  the  king's  "  allow  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  king  has  more  than  one  servant,  the 
property  possessed  is  therefore  made  known,  it  being  eaej 
to  perceive  that  it  is  servanU,  And  as  the  word  a  %er* 
vant  means  one  servant^  and  as  the  possessive  kin^a  means 
to  the  king,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  king,  and  as  it  has 
nothing  understood  after  it,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
phrase  is  literally  equal  to  '^  one  of  the  servants  belonging 
to  the  king/' 

The  double  possessive  is  therefore  as  correct  and  as 
pure  a  form  of  expression  as  can  possibly  be,  and  our 
language  would  suffer  a  great  loss  if  deprived  of  it.  But 
the  possessive  case  when  formed  by  the  particle  g^and 
used  for  persons,  as  in  '^  a  servant  of  the  king,"  is  very 
bad,  and  the  English  language  could  not  but  gain  on 
being  rid  of  so  corrupt  a  form.  This  particle  as  a  sign 
of  the  possessive  does  very  well  in  its  own  place,  and 
that  is  when  used  for  objects,  as  in  '^  the  back  of  the 
house,"  or  "  the  foot  of  the  table." 

But  the  great  fault  with  all  grammarians  is  always  to 
allow  something  to  be  understood  after  a  word  when  it 
does  not  offend  the  ear  to  hear  the  thing  referred  to  ex- 
pressed. Thus  if  pointing  to  three  books  we  say, "  put 
up  those  two  and  give  me  the  other ;"  every  English 
grammarian  in  the  world  will  assure  you  that  the  word 
other  has  here  the  word  book  understood  after  it.  But 
why  so?      Because  it  does  not  offend  his  ear  to  say 
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^'g^ve  me  the  other  book/'  But  if  we  say,  while  still 
pointing  to  the  three  books,  '^  give  me  that  one,  and  put 
up  the  others  ;'^  you  will  be  assured  with  equal  positive- 
Eiess  that  now  the  word  others  has  not  the  word  booh  un- 
derstood after  it.  And  why  so  ?  Because  every  English 
g;rammarian  now  finds,  on  consulting  his  ear,  that  he 
cannot  say  '^  give  me  the  others  books/'  And  thus  it  is 
wdth  every  one  of  them,  whether  he  be  learned  or  un- 
learned. -It  is  his  ear  that  reasons  and  not  his  under- 
standing. It  is  just  as  wrong  to  assert  that  booh  is  un- 
ierstood  after  the  word  other  in  '^  give  me  the  other y^  as  it 
wexe  to  assert  that  it  is  understood  after  others  in  '^  give 
ne  the  others.'^ 

But  such  a  mistake  as  this  cannot  be  detected  as  easily 
n  French  as  in  English;  because  it  does  not  ofiend  the 
jar  to  say  in  this  language,  *^donnez-moi  les  autres  livres.'' 
Sence,  if  in  such  an  instance  as  this  we  do  not  express 
iie  word  livres  after  les  autres,  but  say,  ^'  donnez-moi  les 
vutres/^  every  French  grammarian  will  assure  you  that 
'wres  is  now  understood  after  les  autres.  And  yet  it  is 
lot  so.  The  word  autres  is  not  here  an  adjective  pro^ 
loun,  but  as  genuine  a  substantive  pronoun  as  the  word 
'es  in  ''donnez-/^*-moi,''  which  les  no  Frenchman  will  say 
las  any  thing  understood  after  it,  any  more  than  its  re- 
)resentative  in  English  has  any  thing  understood  after 
t  in " give  me  them"  The  cause  for  not  understanding 
iny  thing  after  such  a  pronoun  as  autres  in  ^^  donnez-moi 
es  autres"  is  this  :  that  the  things  referred  to  are,  as  it 
^ere,  expressed  because  they  are  clearly  indicated  or 
>ointed  at,  and  a  thing  expressed  is  not  understood. 

With  respect  to  the  double  possessive,  we  see  how 
eriously  the  old  and  genuine  English  idiom  is  likely  to 
uffer  from  its  having  been  hitherto  so  imperfectly  un- 
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derstood  and  explained.  Besides  the  censure  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  grammarian  Suteliffe  in  England^  and  the 
learned  English  professor  of  a  French  College  in  PariSj 
do  we  not  find  in  the  well-known  English  grammar 
adopted  by  all  the  respectable  scholastic  institutionB 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  following 
concluding  observation  on  his  same  difficulty  ? — '*  But 
after  all  that  can  be  said  for  this  double  genitive,  some 
grammarians  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the 
USE  OF  IT  ALTOGETHER,  and  to  givc  the  sentiment  another 
form  of  expression  '^ 

Now,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  use  of  it  altogether,  how 
are  we  to  express  ourselves  ?  Why,  instead  of  saying  "a 
soldier  of  ^^^  king* 8 1^  we  are  to  say  "  a  soldier  of  the  Hngf* 
for  this  is  such  a  form  as  grammarians  can  account  for. 
But  if  it  be  correct  to  say  "  a  soldier  of  the  king/'  it  must 
be  equally  correct  to  say  ^^  a  soldier  of  him/^  and  conse- 
quently ''  a  soldier  of  them"  or  of  me,  of  iis,  or  of  you. 
These  are  forms  which  grammarians  can  very  easily  ac- 
count for,  and  so  they  must  find  them  very  logical ;  yet 
our  ears  assure  us  that  they  are  detestable ;  and  though 
our  ears  may  sometimes  deceive  us,  we  cannot  accuse  them 
of  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion,  as  what  they  now 
tell  us  is  sanctioned  by  good  taste  and  common  sense. 

Let  us  now  show  further  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  double  possessive. 

Webster  was  a  very  clever  man.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  first-rate  philosophical  grammar ;  and  he  has  done  for 
England  what  M.  Littre  is  doing  at  the  present  moment 
for  France,  that  is,  he  has  compiled  the  best  English 
dictionary  now  extant. 

Yet  this  very  learned  grammarian  and  lexicographer 

7  Murra/s  Grammar,  p.  174. 
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makes  very  serious  mistakes  in  grammar  because  of  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  a  possessive  case.  In  proof  of 
Hiis  I  need  quote  only  a  few  of  his  statements  and  the 
passages  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  correctness 
)f  his  views.  Thus  referring  to  the  word  theirs^  he 
lays,  '^  Theirs  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  -noun  and 
the  adjective  to  which  it  refers,  and  in  this  case  it  may 
l)e  the  nominative  to  a  verb."  It  is  no  slight  error  in 
grammar  to  say  that  an  English  possessive  case  can 
sver  be  a  nominative ;  yet  in  proof  of  this  bold  assertion 
lie  quotes  the  following :  ^^  Our  land  is  the  most  exten- 
sive; but  theirs  is  the  best  cultivated.  Here  theirs 
stands  as  the  representative  of  their  land,  and  is  the 
nominative  to  is"  He  never  suspected  that  the  word 
tieirs  has  here  the  meaning  it  has  every  where  else, 
oamely,  to  them,  that  is,  belonging  to  them,  and  that  it 
[sannot,  for  this  reason,  serve  as  a  nominative.  Hence, 
^^  Heirs  is  the  best  cultivated,'*  should  be  explained  thus : 
^  tliis  land  or  that  land  of  theirs,^'  that  is,  ^^  this  or  that 
land  of  the  things  or  property  belonging  to  them,  is  the 
best  cultivated,^'  by  which  we  make  this  or  that  land  be 
bhe  nominative  case,  and  not  theirs,  which  is  a  genuine 
possessive  and  never  can  be  a  nominative.  He  continues 
thus ; — 

"Nothing  bat  the  name  of  zeal  appears, 
'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs" 

'^In  this  use  theirs  is  not  the  possessive,  for  then 
there  would  be  a  double  possessive.''  This  would  be 
irery  true  if  0/  had  not  here  the  substantive  ''  actions  " 
onderstood.     Hence — 

*<  'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs" 

should  be  thus  explained:  '^ 'Twixt  our  best  actions  and 
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the  worst  of  the  actions  belonging  to  them'^  that  is,  their 
actions, 

Webster  gives  several  other  instances  of  this  kind, 
endeavouring  to  show  that  a  possessive  may  serve  as  a 
nominative.  But  of  these  instances  we  need  quote  but 
one  more,  which  is  the  following :  '^  Your  house  is  on  a 
plain,  ours  is  on  a  hill/'  This  is  good  English,  but 
certainly  ours  must  be  the  nominative  case  to  w,  or  it 
has  none. 

The  same  explanation  as  those  just  given  will  still 
apply  here :  ^^  Ours  is  on  a  hill,'^  being  equal  to  '^  this 
house  of  ours  is  on  a  hill  /^  so  that  house  and  not  ours  is 
the  nominative  to  w,  ours  having  the  meaning  of  to  %i^ 
belonging  to  us ;  and  the  of  having,  as  already  shows, 
its  objective  things  understood.  This  particle  of  when 
preceding  a  possessive,  and  hence  appearing  to  make  a 
double  possessive,  as  in  "  ^Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the 
worst  of  theirs,"  is  what  has  hitherto  puzzled  gram- 
marians the  most  in  their  fruitless  endeavours  to  give  a 
correct  explanation  of  an  English  possessive  case. 
Another  great  diflSculty  which  they  could  never  explain 
was  the  literal  meaning  of  the  possessive  sign  ('*)  in 
English.  They  never  supposed  that  it  could  be  a  pre- 
position having  the  meaning  of  i'O  or  of 

Since  the  above  account  of  my  discovery  of  a  second 
possessive  case  was  written,  I  have  received  from  London 
Parts  I.  and  XVIII.  of  a  very  important  work  now  in 
course  of  publication,  entitled — 

'^  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Robert 
Gordon  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Fellow  of 
King^s  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  English, 
University College,Londonj  author  of  ^English  Language,' 
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&c.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.,  with  numerous  emenda- 
tions and  additions.     To  be  completed  in  36  parts.^' 

This  is,  I  say,  a  vast,  a  most  important  undertaking. 
But  as  Professor  Latham  is  allowed  by  all  England  to 
stand  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
universally  admitted  that  so  great  a  work  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands. 

His  "  18th  part "  contains  a  large  amount  of  learned 
and  just  observations  well  calculated  to  serve  every 
student  desirous  of  obtaining  a  true  history  of  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  English  language.  Here,  too,  may 
be  found  not  a  few  very  shrewd  and  original  remarks 
relating  to  grammar.  This  distinguished  professor  is 
not,  however,  more  fortunate  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  his  endeavours  to  explain  an  English  pos- 
sessive case;  nor  does  his  notion  of  the  nature  of  an 
adjective  appear  more  correct.  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment I  beg  to  call  Professor  Latham^s  attention  to  the 
subjoined  extract  from  his  "  Parts  of  Speech^''  (p.  ci), 
with  my  remarks  upon  it.  He  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
admit,  like  a  true  lover  of  science,  not  only  the  justness 
of  these  remarks,  but  also  the  reality  and  value  of  the 
discovery  without  which  I  could  have  never  made  them. 

'^  Though  we  can  say  ^  man  is  mortal,^  we  cannot  say 
'  man^s  is  mortal.^  We  must  add  nature^  body,  or  some 
word  of  the  same  kind,  before  we  get  sense.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  single  words  like  man'Sy  or  to  combina- 
tions like  of  man.  The  ^«,  the  sign  of  the  case,  in  the 
former  instance,  is  an  inseparable  element;  the  pre- 
position ofy  in  the  latter,  a  separable  word.  Neither, 
however,  can  form  a  term  by  itself;  nor  can  the  com- 
bination of  which  they  form  a  part. 
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''That  sentences  like  'this  is  John^s'  form  no  objec- 
tions  need  only  be  suggested.  There  is  always  a  second 
word  implied  or  understood ;  i.  e.  the  word  which  he- 
longed  to  the  subject^  whether  explicitly  named^  as  'iliis 
hat  is  John^s  haty  or  understood. 

''More  than  this,  strictly  speaking  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  truly  categore- 
matic  (i.  e.,  forming  terms  by  themselves),  inasmuch  as 
it  maybe  argued  that,  when  we  say,  'wine  is  ^,' 
we  always  understand  a  substantive,  the  full  expression 
being  ' wine  is  good  wine^  or  ' wine  is  a  good  iking* 
And  the  same  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  the 
pronoun.  When  we  say,  '  thia  or  iliat^  we  always  mean 
this  something y  that  something  ;  this  H  or  M;  as  the  case 
may  be.  Individually  I  think  that  the  pronoun  i%  truly 
cat^orematic,  though  this  is  no  place  for  an  exposition 
of  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Be,  however,  the  case  in 
this  respect  as  it  may,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  for 
most  purposes  of  ordinary  grammar,  the  pronoun  and 
adjective  are  not  only  commonly  treated  as  cat^^re* 
matic,  but  may  be  so  treated  without  much  inconve- 
nience. It  may  also  be  added  that  under  any  view  what- 
ever, the  difference  between  the  pronoun  and  adjective 
in  respect  to  their  power  of  forming  terms  is  real. 
The  former  can  be  either  subject  or  predicate,  the 
latter  predicate  only.  The  closer  connexion,  arising  from 
this,  between  the  pronoun  and  the  substantive,  than 
that  between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  is  also 
real/^ 

This  passage  contains  several  very  serious  mistakes, 
none  of  which  a  man  of  Professor  Latham's  superior  in- 
telligence could  have  ever  committed  had  he  known  that 
English  substantives  have,  as  well  as  the  pronouns  by 
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which  they  are  represented^  two  possessive  cases.  This 
knowledge  would  have  even  prevented  him  from  trans- 
mitting to  other  grammarians  and  other  times  his  very 
imperfect  views  of  the  nature  of  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. But  in  respect  to  these  hitherto  inexplicable 
points  in  grammar^  Professor  Latham  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  in  the  dark  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

When  he  says  in  the  sentence,  '^  this  is  John^s/'  there 
is  always  a  second  word  implied  or  understood,  and  gives, 
as  an  illustration  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion, 
such  an  instance  as  ^'  this  hat  is  John^s  hat;^'  the  mis- 
take is  not  single  but  double.  Thus  every  one  will 
admit  that  when  a  substantive  is  expressed  it  cannot  be 
understood ;  as  for  instance  in  such  a  sentence  as  ^'  this 
is  John^s  hat,'^  no  one  would  repeat  the  word  haty  and 
say,  ''  this  is  John's  hat  haV^  But  why  so  ?  Because 
the  word  hat  is  already  expressed  in  ^^this  is  John's 
hai!^  But  is  it  not  also  expressed  in  '^this  hat  is 
John's''?  Undoubtedly  it  is,  and  it  cannot  for  this 
simple  reason  be  understood.  Now  what  has  led  so 
distinguished  a  grammarian  as  Professor  Latham  to 
make  so  serious  a  mistake  ?  It  arose  from  his  not  being 
aware  that  English  substantives  have  two  possessive 
cases;  and  he  has,  as  well  as  every  one  else,  been  kept 
firom  this  knowledge  because  these  two  cases  do  not 
differ  in  form  from  each  other.  But  it  is  not,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  a  difference  in  form  that  always  consti- 
tutes different  cases. 

Now  for  the  second  proof  telling  against  Professor 
Latham's  account  of  the  possessive  case  of  substantives  in 
English : — 

If  in  his  instance  ''  this  is  John's,"  or  '^  this  hat  is 
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Zohn^By"  he  used  the  feminine  Mary^a  instead  of  JohnUy 
and  then  instead  of  the  noun  Mary^s,  he  used  the  pro- 
noun possessive  which  represents  it,  as,  "this  hat  is 
hers/^  he  would  have  seen  that  there  was  nothing  under- 
stood after  John's  any  more  than  there  is  after  hers  in 
"this  hat  is  hers ;"  as  no  one  can  say,  "this  hat  is  hers 
hsii"  Hence  when  Marias  has  the  word  hat  after  it,, 
it  is  equal  to  the  possessive  pronoun  her,  as  in  "  give  me 
Marias  hat;'^  that  is,  "give  me  her  hat;'^  and  when 
Mary^s  has  not  a  noun  after  it,  as  in  "this  hat  is 
Mary's"  it  is  always  equal  to  hers,  as  in  " this  hat  is 
hers,"  If  it  even  hecame  usual  to  use  hers  instead  of 
her,  and  that  we  might  say  "  give  me  hers  hat,^^  yet 
this  would  not  justify  us  in  asserting  that  in  "  this  hat 
is  hers,"  the  word  hat  is  still  understood.  And  why 
so  ?  Because  the  word  hat  being  expressed,  it  cannot  be 
understood. 

The  two  possessive  cases  of  a  substantive,  though  hot 
differing  from  each  other  in  sound  or  form,  are,  how- 
ever, as  different,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  my  is  from 
mine ;  or  as  our  is  from  ours ;  or  as  thy  is  from  thine; 
or  as  your  is  from  yours ;  or  as  her  is  from  hers  /  or  as 
their  is  from  theirs.  As  to  his,  it  wants  a  double  form; 
but  when  it  has  an  object  after  it,  it  is  the  masculine  (rf 
her,  as  in  "  his  book ;"  whilst  in  " this  book  is  his"  it 
is  the  masculine  of  hers,  and  has  consequently  nothing 
understood  after  it. 

Professor  Latham  does  not  attempt  to  account  for 
what  is  called  a  double  possessive ;  as,  for  instance,  "  this 
hat  of  John's  is  very  dear  -"  but  if  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  found  it  far  more  diflBcult  to  explain  than 
a  single  possessive,  in  which  he  has  so  signally  failed; 
and  yet  not  more  so,  as  I  have  already  stated,  than  anj 
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of  his  predecessors.  And  that  is  a  consolation^  as 
Sheridan  would  say.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show  how  far  another*  very  learned  lexicographer  and 
distinguished  grammarian  (Webster)  has  been  from 
divining  the  meaning  of  this  double  possessive ;  and,  in 
all  probability.  Professor  .Latham,  had  he  tried  to  explain 
it,  would  not  have  been  more  successful. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  following,  given  in  the  passage 
already  quoted :  ^^  strictly  speaking,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  truly  categorematic ; 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  argued  that  when  we  say, '  wine 
is  good,'  we  always  understand  a  substantive ;  the  full 
expression  being  '  wine  is  good  wine,'  or  '  wine  is  a  good 
thing/ ^^  Had  Professor  Latham  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  possessive  case,  he  could  not  make  such  a  mistake 
as  he  does  here  when  asserting  that  in  "  wine  is  good,'' 
the  word  wme  is  still  understood ;  for  this  is  precisely 
equal  to  his  mistake  when  he  makes  ^Hhis  hat  is  John's" 
to  be  for ''  this  hat  is  John's  hat/'  That  is  to  say,  he 
makes  that  which  is  fully  and  clearly  expressed  to  be 
still  understood.  This  cannot  possibly  be.  But  to  make 
the  mistake  more  evident,  we  need  only  observe  that  if 
wine  be  still  understood  in  '^  wine  is  good,"  so  must  it  be 
understood  in  such  a  sentence  as  '^  wine  is  good  for  old 
age;"  which  sentence  would  become  when  the  word  wine 
is  supplied, ''  wine  is  good  wine  for  old  age."  Hence  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  English  grammar,  that 
when  a  noun  is  expressed  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  under- 
stood. 

But  when  Professor  Latham  explains  "  wine  is  good 
mne/'  by  '^  wine  is  a  good  thing y'  he  changes  the  sentence 
altogether ;  as  much  so  as  if  he  were  to  say,  '^  wine  is  a 
good  stimulant f  a  good  drink,  or  a  good  liquid;"  all  of 
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which  are  very  correct,  as  correct  as  '^  wine  is  a  good 
thing, '^  And  why  so  ?  Because  we  are  not  now  told  that 
winSy  stimulantf  drink,  liquid,  or  iAing,  is  still  understood. 
But  if  he  had  not  so  changed  the  sentence  as  he  has 
done  by  the  insertion  of  the  indefinite  article  (Z,  and  had 
said  ^'  wine  is  good  tAing, "  this  would  have  shown  him, 
from  its  being  so  incorrect  a  form,  that  the  word  tAing 
was  not  here  a  fair  representative  of  the  second  word  wine 
in  ^^  wine  is  good  wine" 

As  a  further  justification  of  his  explanation  of  wine  it 
good,  Professor  Latham  continues  thus  :  ^'  And  the  same 
reasoning  may  be  extended  to  the  pronoun.  When  we 
say  ^  this  or  tAat^  we  always  mean  tAi%  sometAing  ;  that 
sometAing  ;  this  N  or  M ;  as  the  case  may  be/' 

Now  when  we  say, ''  give  me  tAis  book  or  tAat  booV 
Professor  Latham  will  admit  that  here  the  words  M« 
and  tAat  can  have  nothing  understood  after  them,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  thing  referred  to,  namely,  booi, 
is  expressed,  and  that  it  cannot  consequently  be  under- 
stood. His  meaning  must  therefore  be  that  the  words 
tAis  and  tAat  when  not  followed  by  the  thing  referred  to 
have  it  always  understood.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
great  a  mistake  as  when  he  says  that  after  the  word 
JoAn's  in  "  this  hat  is  John's,^'  the  word  hat  is  still  imder- 
stood ;  or  that  after  good  in  "  wine  is  good,''  the  word 
wine  is  still  imderstood.  And  the  cause  of  the  mistake 
is  the  same  as  that  which  has  kept  grammarians  from 
discovering  that  nouns  in  English  have  two  possessive 
cases ;  that  is  to  say,  the  word  this  or  that  wants  two 
forms,  the  one  as  different  from  the  other  as  the  posses- 
sive her  is  different  from  hers.  Such  a  difference  exists 
between  the  corresponding  words  in  French ;  and  hence 
no  Frenchman  can  ever  suppose  a  noun  to  be  understood 
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after  the  words  for  thu  and  that  when  these  words  have 
not,  in  his  language,  the  things  referred  to  expressed. 
Thus  if  referring  to  books,  I  say,  ''  donnez-moi  ceci  et 
prenez  cela^^  no  one  can  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  saj 
''donnez-moi  ceci  livre  et  prenez  cela  Uvre!^  But  he 
would  say  ce  livre-ci  for  ceci  livre,  and  ce  Uvre-lct  for  cela 
livre.  Hence  when  tAis  or  tAat  is  not  immediately 
followed  by  the  thing  referred  to,  it  is  a  genuine  pro- 
noun, as  much  so  as  the  pronoun  Ae,  she  or  U.  And  as 
no  one  can  say  that  the  word  hook  is  understood  when  he 
says  '*  give  me  itj^  neither  should  he  say  when  referring 
to  any  thing,  that  the  word  thiB  or  that  has  the  thing 
referred  to  understood.  But  why  should  this  be  ?  Be- 
cause when  we  say,  ^ give  me  thi%^^  or  ^^give  me  that" 
the  thing  referred  to  is  before  our  eyes,  and  this  is  equal 
to  its  being  expressed ;  and,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
whatever  is  expressed  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  also 
imderstood.    This  will  do« 

But  not  so  fast,  some  one  will  say.  Another  question 
remains  to  be  answered.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  French 
we  might  use  such  a  pronoun  as  ceci  with  a  noun  imme- 
diately following  it,  as  ced  livre  instead  of  ce  livre-'Ci, 
would  it  not  then  be  correct  to  suppose  when  ceci  stood 
alone,  that  tiie  thing  referred  to  was  understood?  By 
no  means;  because  ceci  would  still  refer  to  something 
present,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  thing  expressed,  and 
what  is  expressed  cannot  at  the  same  time — ^the  reader 
knows  the  rest. 

And  this  rule,  which  I  am  tired  of  repeating,  though 
it  may  be  thought  uncommonly  simple,  is  in  my  eyes 
one  of  no  small  value.  It  was  through  it  I  first  dis- 
covered long  ago  that  substantives  have  in  English, 
like  their  pronouns,  two  possessive  cases.    It  was  also 
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through  it  I  have  been  enabled  to  detect  the  mistakes 
just  noticed  of  so  justly  distinguished  a  granunarian  as 
Professor  Latham. 

The  reader  may  naturally  suppose  that  this  discovery 
of  mine^  made  so  long  ago^  of  a  second  possessive  case  in 
English^  was  never  seen  by  Professor  Latham^  it  being 
rather  diflBcult  to  conceive  that  if  it  had  ever  come  under 
his  notice^  he  could  have  made  those  serious  mistakes  to 
which  I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  his  atten- 
tion. But  we  should  observe  that  a  person  of  shallow 
views — so  very  shallow  as  not  to  be  at  all  capable  of  be- 
lieving in  the  reality  of  a  discovery,  however  evident  it 
may  be,  and  much  less  so  of  making  one  himself; — ^has 
often  the  power  of  persuading  a  man  of  greatly  superior 
intelligence  to  reject  as  ill  founded  his  favourable  opinion 
of  some  important  truth  just  made  known  for  the  first 
time,  and  which,  previous  to  his  meeting  with  such  an 
individual,  he  may  have  received  as  a  real  fact. 

But  why  should  this  be  ?  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  reader, 
why  it  should  be,  but  I  know  from  self-experience  that 
it  is  so.  But  the  cause  ?  Oh  I  the  cause !  that  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  and  a  problem  not  so  diflBcult  to  solve. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  divine  it.  May  not  this  be  the 
cause  ?  He  who  makes  a  discovery,  and  entertains  no 
doubt  of  its  reality,  is  very  stubborn  in  his  belief  (and 
this,  too,  I  know  from  self-experience),  so  that  you  might 
as  well  try  to  move  a  mountain  from  its  place  as  to  shake 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  solid  convictions.  But  he 
who  only  receives  a  discovery  as  real — ^that  is,  he  who 
has  himself  not  made  it — is  not  quite  so  stubborn  in  his 
belief.  And  why  so  ?  Because  he  has  not  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  discovery  as  the  discoverer 
himself;  and  he  may,  for  this  simple  reason,  be  laughed 
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out  of  his  favourable  opinion  by  one  to  whom  he  is  vastly 
Buperior  in  point  of  merit  j  and  this  may  happen  the  more 
easily  as  few  men  have  so  large  a  share  of  moral  courage 
as  to  dare  to  hold  firm  to  their  convictions  in  opposition 
to  the  many.  And  for  the  one  who  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting the  reality  of  a  discovery  there  are  at  least  a 
thousand  who  are  not. 

As  an  instance  bearing  strongly  in  favour  of  those 
views,  I  wish  here  to  mention  somethingthat  has  happened 
to  myself.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  work  I 
could  myself  detect,  without  being  shown  them  by  others, 
the  many  faults  or  rather  blunders  in  my  second  volume, 
which  was  composed  in  great  haste,  even  while  it  was 
going  through  the  press.  I  therefore  saw  no  chance  of 
drawing  public  notice  to  my  work  but  through  those 
parts  of  it  which  I  then  believed — and  even  do  so  still — 
to  be  important  discoveries  in  the  science  of  grammar. 
And  it  appeared  to  me  that  if  these  parts  were  submitted 
to  any  of  the  lovers  of  truth  and  science,  success  would, 
as  a  very  natural  consequence,  immediately  follow.  Big 
with  these  hopes,  and  vain  of  my  discoveries,  I  had  my- 
self introduced  without  delay  to  a  gentleman  lawyer  in 
the  Temple,  who  was  then,  with  many  other  friends  of 
science,  actively  employed  in  founding  a  kind  of  gram- 
matical institute.  Its  exact  name  I  cannot  now  call  to 
mind,  but  I  have,  I  think,  given  its  meaning.  This  was 
just  the  thing  I  wanted. 

This  gentleman  I  was  informed  could  never  get  a  case, 
but  being  considerably  wealthy  he  lived  independent  of 
the  law.  And  though  he  was  supposed  not  to  have  suflS- 
cient  talent  to  write  a  book  (no  wonderful  task,  however, 
now-a-days),  he  was  determined  to  be  closely  connected 
with  those  who  could.     He  aimed  at  obtaining  a  promi- 
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nent  place  in  the  new  institate^  at  becoming  its  presi* 
dent^  or  at  least  its  secretarj.  Indeed^  at  the  time  I  had 
the  honour  of  making  his  acquaintance  he  was^  if  I  re- 
member aright^  already  named  to  the  latter  post^  or  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  so  named. 

On  being  introduced  to  him^  I  almost  recoiled  on 
looking  at  his  countenance.  The  man  had  no  forehead, 
unless  that  might  be  called  one  which  receded  towards 
the  back  of  his  head.  I  told  him  I  was  come  to  submit 
to  his  notice  a  few  grammatical  discoveries  I  had  made, 
to  the  end  that  he  might,  if  he  found  them  to  be  real, 
lay  them  before  the  members  of  the  institute  to  which  I 
understood  he  belonged. 

He  smiled  incredulously  when  he  heard  me  speak  of 
discoveries,  put  several  questions  to  me  which  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  either  grammar  or  language,  and 
then  asked  me  if  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Grimm 
and  Bopp.  I  told  him  that  the  discoveries  I  had  made 
were  not  obtained  by  consulting  others,  but  by  long  and 
serious  thinking  of  my  own.  That  all  I  learned  from 
others  with  respect  to  my  discoveries  was  this:  that  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  real  diflTerence  between 
one  part  of  speech  and  another.  He  smiled  still  more 
incredulously,  and  assured  me  that  he  was  the  greatest 
sceptic  then  living ;  and  as  if  he  thought  great  merit 
was  due  to  him  for  his  extraordiuary  incredulity,  he 
never  ceased  boasting  of  it.  The  more  I  looked  at  the 
fellow's  forehead,  the  more  I  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
now  speaking  the  truth  ;  for,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
phrenology,  never  have  I  met  with  any  one  possessed  of 
such  a  head,  whom  I  did  not  find  distinguished  by  sus- 
picion, narrow  views,  selfishness,  and  low  cunning.  To 
this  experience  of  mine,  I  hope  and  trust,  for  the  sake  of 
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society,  that  there  maybe  and  that  there  have  been  some 
splendid  exceptions,  though  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  one. 

As  this  gentleman  lawyer  was  to  be  a  great  man  in  the 
new  institute,  I  was  determined  to  do  all  that  lay  in  my 
power  towards  converting  him  to  an  admission  of  the 
reaUty  of  those  very  evident  discoveries  with  which  I  have 
already  brought  the  reader  acquainted.  But  it  was  all 
lost  labour.  Whenever  I  drove  him,  as  it  were,  into  a 
comer  by  requesting  an  answer  to  any  one  of  my  ques- 
tions, he  would  remind  me  of  Goldsmith's  Ephraim  Jenkin- 
son  by  his  smiles  aad  the  affected  benevolence  of  his  looks, 
thus  giving  me  to  understand  that  he  could  if  he  would 
crush  me  very  easily  by  one  of  his  deep  replies,  but  that 
he  was  by  nature  too  gentle,  too  good,  to  treat  me  so 
unmercifully. 

About  this  time  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  work  to  a  very 
distinguished  professor,  who  was  then  well  known  to  the 
public  as  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  profound  grammarian, 
requesting  him,  as  a  great  favour,  to  let  me  have  his 
opinion  of  my  discoveries.  From  this  gentleman  I  re- 
(jeived  in  a  day  or  two  a  very  kind  answer,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  already  learned  much  from  my 
work,  and  that  in  about  a  fortnight,  when  he  would  have 
finished  reading  it,  I  should  have  his  sincere  opinion  of  it. 

This  good  news  raised  my  sinking  spirits,  and  I  could 
not  get  over  communicating  it  to  my  gentleman  lawyer, 
on  whom  I  expected  it  would  produce  an  effect.  And  so 
it  did ;  but  the  effect  was  a  very  bad  one :  and  it  be- 
came still  worse  when  he  heard  me  express  a  hope  that 
the  distinguished  professor's  opinion  would  probably 
appear  in  the  journal  which  was  to  belong  to  the  new 
institute,  and  of  which  he  was  also  a  member. 
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My  friend  the  lawyer  assured  me  that  this  could  not  be, 
nor  should  it  be  ;  the  chief  rule  of  the  institution  being 
that  nothing  was  to  be  made  public ;  that  its  journal,which 
was  to  contain  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  could  not  be 
seen  by  any  one  or  shown  to  any  one  except  a  member.  And 
that  if  the  distinguished  professor  I  named — and  who,  by 
the  bye,  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends — ^thought  other- 
wise, he  could  easily  undeceive  him.  On  so  expressing 
himself,  he  advised  me  to  take  back  the  copy  of  my 
work,  of  which  I  had  some  days  before  made  a  present 
to  his  institute;  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  to  pay  any  attention  to  it; 
and  that  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  but  that  it 
could  be  of  no  service  to  any  one  by  remaining  where  it 
was.  On  telling  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  taking  back 
that  which  I  had  given  as  a  present,  he  assured  me  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  of  no  consequence  whatever,  and 
that  he  could  easily  find  my  book  and  send  it  to  me ; 
that  he  thought  he  knew  the  particular  shelf  upon  which 
it  lay.  And  though  he  was  then  in  the  Temple,  and  his 
institute  was  some  two  or  three  miles  farther  off  in  the 
West  End,  he  looked  far  away  in  the  distance,  and  seemed 
to  have  my  two  volumes  exactly  under  his  eye,  or  at  least 
within  its  reach.  On  learning  from  him  that  my  work 
was  of  no  service  to  any  one  where  it  then  lay,  I  neither 
assented  nor  objected  to  his  offer  of  finding  it  and  send- 
ing it  to  me.  At  this  he  appeared  rather  pleased,  and  so 
we  parted  on  tolerably  good  terms.  But  I  recollect 
having  allowed  him  to  understand  that  if  my  book  was 
not  approved  of  by  certain  persons,  it  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  a  want  of  good  will  on  their  side  as  from 
a  want  of  common  sense  and  common  intelligence.     I 
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saw  from  his  darkened  look  that  I  then  struck  home. 
Nor  did  he  forget  the  blow. 

On  leaving  him  I  walked  straight  to  the  house  in 
which  I  lodged.  It  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
British  Museum ;  yet  the  hall-door  had  scarcely  closed 
on  me,  when  it  was  opened  to  some  one  else,  who  brought 
me  my  books.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  them  in  his 
own  apartment  in  the  Temple  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  affecting  to  be  looking  at  them  in  his  mind^s  eye  some 
two  or  three  miles  farther  off  on  a  shelf  in  the  West  End, 
where  it  was  now  certain  he  did  not  wish  them  to  remain®. 

I  have  said  that  this  gentleman  never  forgot  the  blow 
that  struck  home  when  I  allowed  him  to  understand  he 
was  not  endowed  with  a  sufficient  share  of  common  in- 
telligence to  appreciate  my  discoveries.  But  he  soon 
endeavoured  to  convince  me  that  I  under -rated  his  powers, 
for  he  not  only  seized  every  opportunity  of  treating  my 

^  How  long  this  institute  remained  in  existence  I  know  not.  But  the 
rule  denying  the  pablication  of  its  proceedings,  and  ordering  that  none 
but  its  own  members  should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  progress  in 
science,  were  enough,  in  a  country  renowned  for  its  liberal  views,  to 
excite  universal  disgust ;  from  which  I  conclude  that  this  institute  must 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  has,  it  would  seem,  been  re- 
placed by  one  infinitely  better ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  design,  since  it  is  not, 
like  its  predecessor,  desirous  of  keeping  every  thing  to  itself,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  affords  me  all  I  know  of  it,  will  serve  to  show :  "The 
Philological  Society  in  London  publishes  every  year  a  valuable  volume  of 
its  transactions." — Max  Mulleins  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
vol.  i.  p.  186. 

This  society  shall,  with  my  best  wishes  for  its  success,  have  a  copy  of 
my  book  as  soon  as  it  appears.  I  am  sorry  M.  Max  MuUer  does  not  say 
how  long  it  has  been  in  existence.  But  its  president  or  secretary,  who- 
ever this  gentleman  may  be,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  wish  me,  like  my  dear 
fiiend  the  lawyer,  to  have  my  "  Origin  of  Language  and  Myths "  re- 
turned to  me. 
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pretensions  with  the  utmost  contempt^  but  he  wrote  a 
review  of  my  book  in  a  religious  journal  (of  which  I  for- 
get the  name),  noting  emphatically  not  only  its  blunders, 
of  which  I  admit  there  were  not  a  few,  but  taking  also 
great  care  never  to  allude  to  any  of  the  important  disco- 
veries which  have  been  here  laid  before  the  reader. 

But  did  not  his  friend,  the  distinguished  professor  and 
profound  grammarian,  make  mention  of  those  discoveries 
in  the  letter  containing  his  sincere  opinion,  and  which  I 
must  have  received  from  him  in  about  a  fortnight  ?  That 
letter  never  came  to  hand,  and  was,  of  course,  never 
written.  If  it  had  been  written  and  published,  not  one 
of  the  serious  mistakes  to  which  I  have  just  drawn  atten- 
tion— especially  those  of  Professor  Latham's — could  have 
remained  from  the  year  1844  to  the  present  hour  uncor- 
rected. The  learned  professor  was,  no  doubt^  laughed 
out  of  his  just  resolve  by  one  greatly  his  inferior.  And 
thus  it  often  happens.  The  merest  dolt  in  literature  may 
sometimes  influence  not  only  one  very  superior  in  mind, 
but  many ;  and  not  towards  doing  what  is  right,  but 
what  is  wrong.  When  Harvey  made  his  grand  discovery, 
there  was  more  than  one  eminent  physician  who  at  once 
admitted  its  reality  until  sneered  or  shrugged  out  of  his 
admission  by  fellows  who,  in  comparison  with  himself, 
were  no  better  than  low-bred  quatcks. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  such  worthless  and  per- 
nicious beings  been  ever  sent  on  our  earth  ?  To  be  useM 
in  their  way.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  they  do  not 
always  keep  to  the  places  for  which  Providence  had  designed 
them.  Thus,  if  favoured  by  fortune  or  family  connexions, 
their  vanity  leads  them  to  suppose  that  every  such  acci- 
dental advantage  ought  to  make  up  for  all  intellectual 
deficiencies,  and  they  are  consequently  often  led  to  aspire 
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to  what  lies  immensely  beyond  their  reach.  When  such 
a  character  has  forced  his  way  into  the  literary  world  he 
is,  almost  every  time  he  puts  pen  to  paper,  guilty  of 
some  grievous  wrong;  for,  like  every  other  narrow- 
minded  literary  upstart,  not  possessing  a  soul  capable  of 
conceiving  whatever  may  be  truly  useful  or  great,  he  is 
constantly  opposed  to  whatever  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  own  confined  views.  And  whenever  he  does  dare  to 
accept  anything  of  the  kind,  it  is  not  from  his  own  con* 
viction  he  will  do  so — for  he  possesses  no  such  power — 
but  it  is  from  the  convictions  of  the  multitude.  He  is 
ever  the  first  to  oppose  an  original  truth,  but  ever  the 
last  to  be  its  harbinger.  His  approval  is,  therefore, 
affected.  In  him  there  is  nothing  real  but  his  intense 
dislike  to  all  who  stand  any  way  above  him  in  mind  and 
character. 

Though  such  an  individual  is  a  delinquent,  because 
the  enemy  of  every  new  truth,  he  differs,  however,  from 
every  other  delinquent,  inasmuch  that  he  may  all  his 
life  escape  the  punishment  and  contempt  he  deserves. 
The  fraudulent  tradesman  generally  receives  the  reward 
of  his  delinquencies;  the  medical  quack  though  some- 
times escaping,  is  often  found  guilty  of  homicide  or 
murder ;  and  the  pettifogger  may,  for  some  very  slight 
illegal  practice,  be  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  so,  for  the 
want  of  a  profession,  be  left  to  starve  in  the  streets,  or 
end  his  days  in  the  workhouse.  But  your  pettifogger  in 
literature  is  never,  unless  he  attacks  private  character, 
amenable  to  the  law;  he  by  affected  ridicule  or  wilful 
misrepresentation  may,  conjointly  with  a  few  low  con- 
federates, crush  in  its  infancy  any  important  discovery, 
or  perhaps  retard  its  progress  for  a  whole  century,  yet 
hold  up  his  head  the  while,  and  move  where  he  lists. 
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fearless  alike  of  blame  and  detection.  But  he  sbould^ 
because  of  his  having  this  power  to  do  grievous  wrong 
with  impunity,  be  regarded  by  all  honest  men  as  a  dan- 
gerous nuisance;  more  dangerous  by  far  than  he  who 
on  the  highway  orders  the  lone  traveller,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  to  stand  and  deliver ;  for  the  latter  by  his  evil 
ways  can,  comparatively  considered,  injure  only  a  few, 
whilst  he  who  is  opposed  to  the  advance  of  science  does 
all  that  in  him  lies  to  lead  us  back  to  the  dark  days  of 
uncivihzed  life — to  the  good  old  times  when  men  were 
cruelly  persecuted  for  having  dared  to  expose  error  or 
discover  an  important  truth. 

As  the  latter  observations  have  grown  out  of  the  ac- 
count given  of  my  interview  with  the  gentleman  lawyer 
and  would-be  philologist,  who  not  only  made  very  light 
of  my  old  discoveries,  but  even  succeeded,  it  would  seem, 
in  persuading  a  distinguished  professor,  who  had  thought 
favourably  of  them,  out  of  his  convictions;  the  reader 
may  wish  to  know  who  those  two  gentlemen  were.  As 
to  the  gentleman  lawyer  I  cannot  call  to  mind  so  much 
as  a  single  letter  of  his  name,  not  having  had  occasion 
since  I  last  saw  him  in  1844  to  hear  him  alluded  to 
either  in  or  out  of  print.  But  as  to  the  distinguished 
professor  the  case  is  very  diflFerent.  Him  I  can  never 
forget,  as  I  constantly  hear  of  him  in  every  way,  and 
always  with  that  large  amount  of  praise  to  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  must  be  justly  entitled.  He  is  Professor 
Latham. 

And  as  this  gentleman  cannot  now  feel  pleased  at 
having  made  those  serious  mistakes  in  his  Introduction  to 
Part  XVIII.  of  his  Dictionary,  and  to  which  I  have  drawn 
his  attention,  who  is  to  blame  for  the  annoyance  so  dis- 
agreeable a  circumstance  is  likely  to  canse  him?    Who 
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but  his  dear  friend  the  briefless  lawyer  and  would-be 
philologist  ?  For  if  Professor  Latham  had  learned  much 
from  my  book,  as  his  letter  had  allowed  me  to  under- 
stand^ it  must  have  been  from  those  parts  of  the  first 
volume  most  deserving  of  his  approval,  namely,  the  dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  adjective  and  the  two  possessive 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns ;  and  if  he  had  held  firm  to 
these  his  first  convictions,  and  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  a  mind  greatly  inferior  to  his  own, 
he  would  not  have  left  it  in  any  body^s  power  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  I  have  noticed ;  and  it  would  be  so  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  those  mistakes  would  have  been 
then  never  made. 
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A  VISION. 


While  dozing  the  other  evening  in  riiy  old  arm-chair^ 
with  no  other  light  than  that  of  the  full  moon  then 
shining  brightly  into  my  little  room,  I  began  to  think 
of  adding  to  my  work  a  conclusion,  in  which  I  might 
also  bring  in  certain  members  of  the  French  Institute, 
with  their  probable  opinions  respecting  the  boldness  of 
my  pretensions.  But  the  task  was  not,  I  soon  found,  a 
very  easy  one,  and,  wearied  with  turning  it  over  in  my 
mind,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  trance,  which  was  not  that  of 
one  quite  awake  nor  yet  asleep,  but  something  between 
the  two  conditions ;  and  during  this  state  of  both  body 
and  mind,  I  felt  myself  all  at  once  transported  to  a  large 
reading-room  adjoining  the  French  Academy,  where  it 
seemed  to  me  I  had  often  been  before.  While  wondering 
how  I  got  there,  methought  I  saw  three  men  enter  the 
same  apartment  by  as  many  separate  doors.  They 
seemed  to  meet  according  to  an  appointment  previously 
made.  On  asking  myself  who  these  men  might  be^  an 
invisible  being  who  appeared  to  have  the  power  of  read- 
ing my  mind,  told  me  they  were  named  Adolphe  Didier, 
M.  Littre,  and  Max  Miiller.  "  They  are  come/^  con- 
tinued the  voice,  "  to  talk  about  your  discovery,  which 
is  troubling  their  thoughts  much  more  than  they  are 
willing  to  admit,  even  to  one  another.     They  are  not 
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now  in  the  body,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  so  you  are 
yourself/'  '^But  cannot  these  men  now  see  me?'' 
"  They  cannot/'  answered  the  voice,  "  because  controlled 
by  the  influence  of  my  presence,  and  which  gives  to  you 
not  only  the  power  of  remaining  here  invisible,  but  of 
overhearing  what  these  men  are  riow  about  to  say  of  your 
work." 

'^  And  can  human  beings,"  I  asked,  "  thus  leave  the 
body  and  hold  converse  on  worldly  affairs  while  in  the 
spirit  ?  "  "  Human  beings  of  kindred  pursuits  or  feelings 
do  so  very  often,"  replied  the  voice,  "  but  of  all  they 
then  say  they  are  not  allowed  to  retain  the  least  recol- 
lection on  their  re-entering  the  body,"  "  How  wonder- 
ful 1 "  I  exclaimed.  '^  Not  so  wonderful  as  you  imagine," 
said  the  voice ;  "  but  to  man,  while  his  spirit  is  in  the 
flesh,  all  his  surroundings,  even  the  very  least  of  them, 
appear  as  so  many  inexplicable  wonders." 

'*  Why  do  not  these  men,"  I  asked,  '^  begin  to  con- 
verse ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  not  yet  given  them  the  permission," 
answered  the  voice,  "  but  they  may  now  begin." 

And  just  as  the  invisible  being  uttered  these  words, 
the  three  gentlemen  above  named  began,  in  the  order 
I  do  here  set  them  down,  the  following  conversation  : — 

Maw  Mailer  {addressing  LittrS)  :  This  work  on  the 
origin  of  language  seems  to  me  a  most  unfortunate 
affiiir. 

LittrS:  It  is  so  for  you  especially,  my  dear  Miiller. 

Max  Mailer :  Not  more  so  than  for  yourself,  surely  ? 

Regnier :  How  can  you  think  of  saying  so,  my  good 
friend  ?  Littr^  was  obliged  to  attempt  the  etymology 
of  a  great  many  words,  and  without  being  at  liberty  to 
choose  from  among  them,  but  to  take  them  alphabetically 
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as  they  came,  whereas  you  were  not  bound  to  any  parti- 
cular  class,  but  only  to  such  as  you  thought  you  mighfc 
easily  explain ;  and  though  your  choice  was  confined  \o 
very  few,  that  is,   comparatively  speaking — ^yet  your 
etymologies  of  these  few  appear  to  be  now  no  better  thaa 
so  many  blunders.      Even  in  your  own  language^  of 
which  the  author  of  the  origin  of  language  and  myths 
tells  us  he  knows  nothing,  he  has  clearly  proved  you  to 
be  in  error.     Only  witness  what  you  say  of  erste  and 
fiirstj  between  which  you  find  no   relationship,  whilst 
Kavanagh  clearly  shows  by  the  application  of  one  of  his 
confounded  rules,  that  erste  sukij^rst  make  only  one  and 
the  same  word.     And  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  him 
— ^but  this  is  between  ourselves,  you  know. 

Max  Mailer :   But  how  could  you  expect  me  to  know 
that  erste  and  furst  make  only  one  word,  when  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  rule  by  which  Kavanagh  was  guided  to 
this  discovery  ?     And  have  not  all  Frenchmen,  as  well 
as  we  of  the  German  school,  been  equally  puzzled  to 
know  why  je  suis  means  both  /  am  and  I  follow  ?    Ani 
why  so  ?     Because  here,  too,  as  in  erste  and  filnt^  we 
were  not  suflBciently  acquainted  with  the  aspirate ;  that; 
is,  we  did  not  know  that  initial  ccmsonants  may  so  oftea 
represent  this  sign.     Can  you  suppose  that  if  I  had  this 
knowledge  I  should  ever  derive  nuarey  the  sea^  from  a 
Sanskrit  word  meaning  death  ?     By  knowing  that  the 
5  of  sea  does  here  but  replace  the  aspirate,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  counted  as  a  radical  part  of  this  word,  I  couH 
at  once  perceive  that  the  ea  which  remains  is  the  root, 
and  that  from  its  being  the  Saxon  of  water ,  such,  too, 
must  be  the  real  meaning  of  sea  ;  and  from  knowing  this 
I  should  approve  of  Bopp^s  derivation,  and  not  oppose  it 
as  I  have  so  foolishly  done.     Kavanagh  has  no  merit  for 
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his  etymologies;  with  his  principles  could  not  any  one 
else  discover  the  original  of  a  word  as  well  as  he  can  ? 
I  am  sure  that  I  could  myself  go  much  farther.     Wit- 
ness only  his  rule  which  says  that  all  combinations  of 
vowels  are  equal  to  one  another ;  for  by  knowing  this,  we 
see  how  there  can  be  no  difference  between  ea,  Saxon  of 
water y  and  its  -French  equivalent  eau.     In  ea  and  eau  we 
have  therefore  the  same  word.      And  if  we  now  give  to 
eau  the  same  substitute  for  the  aspirate  we  haf  e  in  sea^ 
what  shall  we  get  ?     SeaUj  French  of  bucket.     And  what 
is  a  bucket  ?    A  vessel  for  holding  water ;  and,  according 
to  Kavanagh,  all  such  articles  have  been  called  after 
water.     But  does  the  huck  of  bucket,  you  will  ask  me, 
ever  mean  water  ?    I  answer  that  it  does,  for  it  cannot 
differ  from  the  German  bach,  which  means  a  streamy  a 
currenty  or  a  rivulet,  and  these  and  aU  such  ideas  have 
been  named  after  water.     And  as  the  b  of  bach  does  here 
but  represent  the  aspirate,  what  have  we  when  it  is 
removed,  because  no  radical  part  of  this  word,  but  ach, 
and  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  aq^  of  aqua.     What 
can  be  easier  than  all  this  ?     Give  me  only  the  fellow^s 
principles,  and  I  engage  to  do  as  much  as  he  can — per- 
haps a  great  deal  more. 

Littre:  That  may  be,  but  you  have  not  had  his 
principles  when  you  lectured  on  the  science  of  language, 
and  created  so  great  a  sensation ;  for  in  all  your  etymo- 
logies he  has  had  you  on  the  hip,  and  has  very  easily 
laid  you  on  your  back.  But  this  is  between  ourselves, 
you  know ;  no  one  else  must  hear  any  thing  of  it.  I  am 
sorry,  heartily  sorry,  that  it  has  so  happened,  but  it 
cannot  now  be  helped.     I  tremble  for  my  dictionary. 

Regnier :  But  Kavanagh  says  nothing  against  your 
dictionary ;  he  admires  its  explanations,  and  shows  that 
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if  you  have  totally  failed  in  your  attempts  to  trace  a 
word  to  its  original  source,  it  is  because  you  know  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  language — that  you  have  not  happened 
to  make  his  discovery,  that  is  all. 

Littre:  And  do  you  count  that  as  nothing  at  all  ?  In 
my  opinion  it  is  a  great  deal ;  it  may  injure  the  sale  of 
my  work  very  considerably.  And  what  then  will  my 
publishers  think  of  me  ?  I  have  certainly  overreached 
^  myself.  '  I  should  have  made  his  acquaintance  and  have 
courted  his  friendship  when,  in  1868,  he  kindly  offered 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  his  discovery  and  its 
principles,  but  I  made  light  of  his  offer ;  for  knowing 
him  to  be  low  in  pocket,  my  conviction  was  then  that  he 
could  never  publish  his  book  j  but,  as  cunning  men  often 
do,  I  have  overreached  myself. 

Max  Mailer :  Not  so  much  so  as  you  imagine,  old 
boy ;  you  must  know  that  to  publish  a  book  is  one  thing, 
and  to  make  it  known  is  quite  another  thing.  Has 
Kavanagh  any  friends  in  the  press  ?  No.  Can  Kavanagh 
afford  to  advertise  his  work  largely  ?  No.  How  then 
can  Kavanagh^s  book  become  known  ?  Answer  me  that 
if  you  can. 

Liti/re :  But  may  not  some  fool  for  the  sake  of  science 
take  it  under  his  protection,  and  so  go  to  the  necessary 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  it  known  ? 

Max  Muller :  There  are  many  who  would  certainly 
do  so,  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  it ;  if  it  were  to  be 
brought  under  their  notice ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done 
without  either  protection  or  publicity  ?  Though  there 
is  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  easily  gulled  by  appear- 
ances than  the  English,  this  cannot,  however,  be  accom- 
plished without  a  means. 

Littre :  And  what  means  did  you  employ  for  playing 
so  cleverly  onttieix  gv3i^\ii\iitY  a.8  to  induce  them  to  receive 
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as  genuine  those  works  of  yours,  though  they  contain 
nothing  but  blunders  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

Max  Milller :  Oh  I  I  had  more  than  one  means  at  my 
disposal  for  ensuring  immediate  success;  I  came  from 
Oxford,  where  I  ranked  high  as  a  professor ;  at  least  so 
it  was  thought  over  England.     Then  note  well  where 
my  lectures  were  delivered :  at  the  Royal  Institution  op 
Gkeat  Britain.     Oh,  that  sounds  well,  and  it  must  have 
produced  a  tremendous  efiTect.     Then  there  was  the  title- 
page  of  my  lectures,  in  which  I  took  care  to  set  down  all 
the  philological  and  other  scientific  bodies  over  the  world 
of  which  I  had  ever  heard  the  names,  as  having  the 
advantage  of  being  connected  with  me.     Then  there  wa^ 
my  own  name,  a  fine  German  one.     And  I  must  tell  you 
that  in  England  no  one  knows  any  thing  of  philology 
except  a  German,  and  he  is  allowed  to  know  every  thing 
about  it ;  so  much  so,  that  when  on  this  subject  he  states 
an  opinion  no  one  dares  to  contradict  him.     You  can 
now  very  easily  account  for  my  success.     You  see  I  have 
had  more  than  one  means  at  my  disposal.  I  had  also  some- 
thing else  in  my  favour :   it  was  that  if  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  science  of  language,  there  was  no  one  else  a  whit 
wiser;    and  who  would  dare  to  oppose   me,  or   what 
weight  could  his  opposition  have  whilst   I  had  that 
powerful  organ  the  Times  to  support  me  in  whatever  I 
thought  fit  to  assert,  and 

Regnier:  Beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you ;  but  tell  me, 
Miiller,  are  you  not  the  chief  editor  of  the  Times  ? 

Max  Mailer :  Don^t  ask  me  that  question ;  pray  don^t ; 
it  distresses  me.  I  have  already  more  than  twenty 
times  refiised  to  answer  that  question ;  and  I  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  There  are  secrets  which 
must  not  be  divulged.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  you  see  I 
have  had  more  than  one  means  for  advancing  my  views^ 
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of  which  Kavanagh  has  not  so  much  as  one.       His  very 
name  were  enough  to  damn  his  book.     And  why  so,  you 
will  ask  ?     I  answer  because  it  is  Irish,  not  German. 

Littre:  That  was  why  you  entitled  your  late  work 
''  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.*^ 

Max  Mailer :  Of  course  it  was  :  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  have  entitled  it  ^^  Chips  from  an  Irish  workshop "  ? 
Oh,  that  would  be  a  blunder,  and  a  very  funny  one  too ; 
and  how  it  would  make  people  laugh,  and  what  a  fool 
they  would  take  me  to  be  1 

Littre  {laugJiing) :  Would  that  blunder  be  as  great  as 
any  of  your  etymological  blunders  ? 

Max  Mailer :  Come,  come,  Littre,  you,  of  all  men 
living,  have  no  reason  to  rally  me  upon  such  blunders. 
Think  only  of  your  own  etymologies  :  of  galetaSy  esptegley 
jboucher,  cliarrue,  poissarde,  animal  water,  auteur,  pater, 
gargon,  Bacchus,  ocean,  eau,  copie,  corbeau,  grisette, 
Avatar,  Savitar,  with  a  great  many  others  which 
Kavanagh  has,  by  the  applying  of  his  principles,  pointed 
.  out  and  corrected.  Do  not  therefore,  I  say,  banter  me 
upon  my  etymologies.     You  have  no  right  to  do  so. 

Regnier :  Gentlemen,  no  quarrelling,  if  you  please. 
Let  us  be  united,  and  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  keep 
KavanagVs  discovery  from  making  a  noise.  We  have  for 
twenty  years  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  who  knows  but 
we  may  be  as  successful  for  another  twenty  years.  And 
if  we  do  not,  what  can  we  expect  ?  To  be  put  on  one 
side;  to  be  replaced  by  men  of  deep  thought;  by  a 
Locke,  a  Condillac,  a  Thomas  Reid,  a  Dugald  Stewart, 
or  a  Rousseau ;  and  there  are,  let  me  tell  you,  a  few  such 
fellows  to  be  found  in  both  the  Institute  and  the 
Academy,  though  the  public  cannot  be  brought  to  think 
so.     And  if  such  men  have  not  hitherto  occupied  them- 
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selves  about  the  origin  of  ideas  as  signified  by  words, 
it  was  because  they  had  no  fixed  rules  by  which  they 
could  be  guided ;  and,  as  according  to  their  philosophical 
and  logical  notions,  there  was  nothing  in  the  theories  on 
language  but  uncertainty  and  confusion,  they  thought  fit 
to  abandon  the  solution  of  all  difficult  questions  on  this 
subject  to  such  men  as  were,  like  ourselves,  well  got  up 
in  the  common-place  rudiments  of  schools  and  colleges, 
and  who  because  not  caring  to  pester  their  heads  with 
ever  thinking  for  themselves,  know  nothing  more  than 
what  may  be  called  a  routine  knowledge  of  things.  But 
if  any  of  those  superior  men— I  do  not  mean  the 
routinists — happened  to  hear  of  such  a  system  of  language 
as  that  of  Kavanagh^s,  and  the  results  already  obtained 
through  its  means,  they  would,  to  a  certainty,  call  for  an 
inquiry,  and  have  the  whole  affair  sifted  to  the  bottom ; 
and  this  statement  brings  now  to  my  mind  a  rather 
ourious,  and  what  I  must  call  a  very  significant  and 
intelligent  dream  which  I  had  only  last  night. 

Littre:  Oh,  you  had  a  very  significant  and  intelligent 
dream,  eh !  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  were  dreaming 
when  you  derived  Helios^  the  sun^  from  eX^y,  a  word 
meaning  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun ;  that  looks  very 
like  an  intelligent  dream,  eh  !  to  take  a  derivative  for  an 
original.     Oh  !  dear  me !  what  next  ? 

Max  Mailer :  My  dear  Littr^,  you  are  very  provoking, 
indeed  you  are.  You  who  have  yourself  made  so  many 
blunders,  should  not 

Littre,  Oh,  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Muller;  I  forgot 
myself.  You,  too,  derive  the  name  of  the  sun  from  a 
word  meaning  the  light  and  the  heat  of  the  sun !  eh  ? 

Mailer :  Of  course  I  do,  and  so  do  all  who  have  hitherto 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  the  etymology  of  its  name. 
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Begnier  is  not  therefore  more  in  fault  than  any  one  else. 
Of  all  things,  however,  the  name  of  the  sun  should  be 
the  last  to  need  an  etymology;  for  the  reason,  that  of 
all  natural  objects,  it  does  certainly  signify  the  one  most 
known  over  the  world.  But  the  impossibiliiy  of  finding 
such  a  word  no  other  cause  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
assigned  than  that  already  stated  by  Kavanagh  more 
than  once;  namely,  that  from  the  word  serving  to 
designate  the  sun  being  itself  the  source  whence  all 
words  have  drawn  their  existence,  it  cannot  for  this 
simple  reason  have  an  original ;  and  if  it  were  not  the 
source  of  all  words,  its  origin  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be 
now  well  known  to  every  philologist.  There  can,  surely, 
have  never  been  a  word  without  its  etymology,  and 
have  not  I  already  expressed  myself  somewhere  to  that 
eflTect  ?    I  mean  in  print. 

Regnier :  You  have  to  be  sure ;  I  recollect  it  well ;  and 
Kavanagh,  who  takes  advantage  of  every  thing,  quotes 
the  passage  in  his  first  volume.  You  will  find  that  it  is 
where,  alluding  to  aAam,  Sanskrit  of  the  pronoun  J,  you 
say :  "  Though  the  etymology  of  aAam  is  doubtful,  it  has 
never  been  doubtful  to  any  scholar,  that.  Hie  all  other 
words,  it  must  have  an  etymology  \^' 

Max  Mailer :  Ay,  they  are  my  words,  and  I  cannot 
deny  them,  for  they  are  true.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  as  every  admission  of  this  kind  goes  to  prove  the 
truth  of  KavanagVs  theory,  it  must  not,  for  this  reason, 
go  beyond  ourselves. 

Messrs.  Liti/re  mid  Regnier :  Oh  never !  never  ! 

Max  Mailer :  Ought  we  to  take  an  oath,  gentlemen, 
to  bind  us  more  strictly  to  secrecy  ? 

Messrs.  Littre  and  Regnier :  Why  should  we  ?  Where 

1  Origin  of  Language  and  Myths^  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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is  the  necessity  ?  Is  not  our  interest  more  binding  than 
fifty  oaths  ? 

Max  Muller :  True,  gentlemen,  very  true ;  I  forgot 
that.  But  if  it  be  observed  that  we  stand  by  one  another 
as  we  do,  may  it  not  be  asserted  that  we  constitute  a 
clique  ? 

Littre :  But  what  of  that  ?  What  wrong  can  there  be 
in  our  constituting  a  clique  ?  Are  not  all  societies  in  the 
world  composed  of  cliques  ?  What  is  in  England  your 
House  of  Commons,  or  your  House  of  Lords,  but  two 
fine  bodies  of  cliques  ?  So  many  parties  in  every  such 
assembly,  so  many  cliques.  And  what  are  all  your  holy 
and  sanctified  Bishops,  pray,  but  a  very  well  organized 
clique  ?  How  firmly  they  stood  by  one  another  when 
opposed  to  Colenso  !  Though  this  poor  fellow  had  forty 
very  enlightened  clergymen  on  his  side,  there  was  not 
BO  much  as  one  Bishop  amongst  them.  And  what 
were  they  who  stood  by  Colenso  ?  They  were  also  a 
clique y  and  no  way  difierent  from  the  one  composed  of 
Bishops  but  by  their  being  a  very  noble  and  disinterested 
clique ;  they  were  men  who,  because  opposed  to  the 
dignitaries  of  their  Church,  had  nothing  to  gain,  but 
who  ran  the  risk  of  losing,  perhaps,  a  great  deal.  There 
is,  therefore,  I  say,  nothing  wrong  in  a  clique;  and  as  all 
societies  have  their  cliques^  why  should  our  Academy  or 
Institute  be  without  one  ? 

Max  Mullet:  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Regnier? 
You  look  very  thoughtful. 

Regnier:  I  am  thinking  of  what  Kavanagh  once  said 
to  a  fiiend  of  mine,  when  assured  that  unless  he  had  some 
protectors  in  our  cliquCy  the  Volney  prize  would  never  be 
awarded  him,  for  the  reason  that  with  us  all  went  by 
&vour« 
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Messrs.    Max    MUller    and   Littre:    And  wliat  did 
Kavanagh  say  to  that  ? 

Regnier:  He  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  clique,  that  every  member  of  the  committee 
named  for  awarding  the  Vobiey  prize  is  as  strictly  bomid, 
as  if  on  oath,  to  deliver  his  opinion  conscientiously, — 
that  is,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty. 

Littre:  What  an  egregious  simpleton !  Is  there 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  fellow's  head?  Has  he 
never  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 

Regnier :  I  put  that  question  to  my  friend,  who  assured 
me  that  he  had  also  put  it,  but  as  delicately  as  he  could, 
to  Kavanagh  himself.  But  he  swore  that  he  was  not 
then  mad,  nor  ever  had  been  so. 

lAttrS:  Of  course,  of  course,  who  ever  heard  of  a 
madman  admitting  that  he  is  or  ever  was  mad  ?  I  have 
had,  as  a  medical  man  of  some  experience,  many  of  those 
unfortunate  creatures  under  my  especial  care,  and  they 
were  all  in  their  own  opinion  as  wise  as  Solomon  him- 
self  

Mailer:  But  you  must  admit,  my  dear  Littre,  that 
Kavanagh  has  had  like  Hamlet,  '^  method  in  his  mad- 
ness ; "  for  how  could  he  else  detect 

Littre  {interrupting  him)  :  So  many  of  my  mistakes 
you  are  going  to  say ;  but  to  which  you  may  justly  add, 
a  few  of  your  own  gross  blunders. 

Regnier:  No  quarrelling,  gentlemen,  no  quarrelling, 
I  beseech  you. 

Littre :  Ay,  and  his  daring  to  take  up  any  of  our 
mistakes  or  blunders,  affords  proof  the  most  evident  that 
the  fellow  must  have  been  mad.  If  he  were  not  out  of  his 
mind  how  could  he  expect  the  Volney  prize  while 
K^nier  and  I,  with  others  of  our  friends  were  on  the 
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committee  ?  We  indeed  should  then  be  mad  if  we  spoke 
of  his  work  otherwise  than  as  a  compilation  of  blunders, 
I  wonder  some  intelligent  friend  of  his  did  not  put  him 
on  his  guard. 

Mullet :  But  several  of  his  friends  assured  him  that 
he  would  never  get  the  prize  if  he  noticed  any  of  our 
mistakes. 

Littre:  In  that  his  friends  were  right.  But  what 
did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Mailer:  He  declared  that  he  apprehended  no  foul 
play,  for  the  reason  that  the  members  of  such  a  com- 
mittee were  each  bound,  as  if  on  his  oath,  to  deliver  his 
opinion  as  his  conscience  dictated,  and  that  if  he  did  other- 
wise he  would  be  no  better  than  a  perjurer  and  a  robber ; 
a  perjurer  because  speaking  contrary  to  what  he  sincerely 
believed,  and  a  robber  because  depriving  another  of  that 
to  which  he  had  a  lawful  right ;  and  that  if  the  law  did 
not  reach  such  offences  they  were  not  the  less  very  grave 
crimes  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 

Littre:  Oh,  does  the  fellow  believe  in  heaven  ?  Another 
proof  of  his  msanity. 

Regnier :  But,  my  dear  Littre,  Kavanagh  is  not,  you 
must  allow,  entirely  out  of  his  mind  when  he  lauds  your 
dictionary  to  the  heavens,  as  he  frequently  does. 

Littre:  No ;  he  has,  like  all  madmen,  his  moments  of 
lucidity,  and  when  he  praises  my  dictionary  he  is 
certainly  for  the  moment  in  his  right  mind,  and  both 
his  judgment  and  taste  may  be  then  safely  relied  upon. 
But  when  he  dares  to  take  up  any  of  our  faults,  he  is 
then  certainly  mad,  stark  mad. — What  are  you  taking  a 
note  of,  Muller? 

Mailer :  Only  of  that  word  stark.  I  mean  to  examine 
it  when  I  have  time,  according  to  Kavanagh^s  principles. 
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He  often  alludes  to  its  radical  part  arh  in  his  etymology 
of  Konig, 

Littre :  Then  you  sometimes  try,  I  suppose,  to  make 
discoveries  in  language  by  the  use  of  this  felloVs 
principles? 

Mutter :  I  do  so  every  day.  Even  this  morning  I 
have  made  two  grand  discoveries,  etymologies  of  which 
Kavanagh  himself  would  be  proud. 

Litt/re :  And  by  his  system? 

Mutter :  Even  so. 

Regnier :  And  you  could  have  never  made  them  without 
his  principles,  eh  ? 

Mutter :  Never ;  nor  could  any  one  else. 

Messrs,  Littre  and  Regnier :  Let  us  hear  them. 

Mutter :  Not  yet ;  some  other  time.  Regnier,  let  us 
have  your  dream. 

Regnier :  No ;  give  us  your  etymologies  first,  and  you 
shall  have  my  dream  afterwards. 

Mutter :  Well,  be  it  so.  On  entering  a  coffee-house 
this  morning  to  read  the  papers,  the  first  I  happened  to 
cast  my  eyes  on  was  the  one  styled  the  Sport,  and  not 
knowing  the  etymology  of  this  word,  I  applied  Kavanagh^s 
well-known  rule,  which  says  that  the  I  is  always  under- 
stood with  the  0  when  it  is  not  expressed.  I  therefore 
supplied  the  ^,  which  brought  sport  equal  to  spoirtj  and 
this,  from  a  vowel  being  mostly  always  due  between  two 
consonants,  gave  spoirit.  And  what  is  spoirit  but  spirit, 
the  0  having  been  dropped  ?  In  Latin  spoiritus  must 
have  therefore  preceded  spiritus.  What  is  now,  let  me 
ask,  a  man  of  sport  ?  He  is  a  man  of  spirit.  But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  spirit  ?  It  means  wind,  breath,  and 
hence  life.  And  when  in  French  you  say  of  a  man  qu'il 
a  vecuy  what  do  you  understand?     A  man  who  has 
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enjoyed  life^  a  man  who  has  had  much  sport  in  his  time. 
Sport  is  therefore  livelineaSy  and  liveliness  is  life.  Hence 
to  be  Uvely  is  to  be  full  of  lifCf  and  consequently  full  of 
spirits  or  sport.     There  is  an  etymology  for  you  I 

Littre :  Yes,  it  is  not  bad ;  but  it  is  no  way  difficult; 
any  one  could  make  it  out  as  well  as  you,  no  more  for 
that  being  required  than  to  know  that  0  has  i  understood 
when  the  latter  is  not  expressed,  just  as  I  has  0  when  0 
is  not  expressed.  And  when  by  this  means  you  obtain 
spoirt,  could  not  every  one  perceive  in  this  form  the  word 
spirit;  for  that  no  more  being  needed  than  to  drop  the  0 
and  to  insert  an  l  between  the  T  and  t,  according  to  the 
rule  that  two  consonants  may  take  a  vowel  between 
them.  And  does  not  every  one  know  that  to  be  in  spirits 
is  to  be  all  alive — in  short,  to  be  animated. 

Mailer :  You  are  right ;  than  these  few  rules  no  more 
is  needed  to  enable  every  one  to  discover  the  original 
of  sport.  But  how  were  these  few  insignificant  rules 
acquired  ?  By  having  first  known  how  man  acquired  the 
use  of  speech.  And  how  very  easy  it  must  have  been  to 
obtain  this  knowledge  !  It  was  first  of  all  only  necessary 
to  know  that  men  in  the  beginning  spoke  to  one  another 
by  signs,  and  that  it  was  a  sign  made  by  the  mouth  gave 
birth  to  the  first  word  ever  spoken ,  for  man  having  then 
uttered  a  sound  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  attention, 
while  referring  to  the  sun,  to  the  rounding  of  his  lips,  heard 
invariably  the  same  sound,  that  of  O,  which  then  became 
a  word,  and  was  soon  understood  by  all  to  mean  the  sun. 
What  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  this?  Yet 
thousands  of  years  passed  away  without  its  having  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

Regnier :  And  a  few  years  more  are  likely  to  pass  away 
before  either  the  Institute  or  the  Academy  can  be  brought 
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to  admit  it.  And  why  so  ?  Because  it  is  not  their 
interest  to  do  so ;  that  is  the  chief  reason.  Their  repu- 
tation as  enlightened  men  would  suflfer  from  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  would  be  loaded  with  ridicule  for  not  having 
admitted  years  ago  what  they  would  now  admit. 

Litf/re :  It  seems  to  me,  Miiller,  that  you  are  beginning 
to  study  and  practise  Kavanagh's  principles  more  than 
your  own  and  our  interest  should  justify  you  in  doing. 

Mailer :  Be  not  alarmed.  Our  interest  shall  not  suffer 
from  what  I  know  of  his  principles.  I  saw  the  reality  of 
his  discovery  long  ago;  but  I  took  care  not  to  divulge  it. 
If  I  had  been  such  a  fool,  my  lectures  on  the  science  of 
language,  which  have  brought  me  in  so  large  an  amount 
of  both  money  and  fame,  would  have  never  been  heard  of. 
No  man  is,  you  know,  obliged  to  cut  his  own  throat. 

Regnier:  Very  true;  and  it  is  very  just.  Self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

Littre :  Let  us  now  have  the  other  etymology,  and 
Regnier  will  then  give  us  his  dream. 

Mailer :  Well,  I  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  primary 
signification  of  sport,  than  the  French  adverb  comme 
attracted  my  notice.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  did  not 
differ  from  homme  in  form,  for  its  C  is  here  for  the 
aspirate  A,  just  as  it  is  in  corney  which  is  for  horn.  Don't 
interrupt  me,  gentlemen,  pray  don't.  I  perceive  by  your 
looks  of  astonishment  that  you  are  going  to  ask  me  what 
relationship  can  there  possibly  be  between  two  ideas  so 
different  from  each  other  as  those  expressed  by  comme 
and  homme. 

Regnier :  Exactly  so ;  that  is  what  we  want  to  know, 
and  we  feel  already  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  rela- 
tionship whatever  between  these  ideas,  and  that  you 
cannot  induce  us  to  believe  that  there  is  any. 
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Mailer :  Don't  be  so  very  hasty,  gentlemen,  pray  don't. 
Let  me  first  ask  you  if  you  have  any  notion  of  the 
primary  signification  of  comme. 

Littre:  I  have  given  all  its  difierent  forms  in  my 
dictionary,  and  that  is  all  that  I  or  any  one  else  can 
know  of  it. 

JRegnier :  I  am  of  Littre's  opinion,  and  what  confirms 
my  belief  that  we  must  be  right  is  the  fact  that  when  we 
replace  the  word  comme  by  homrrte  in  such  a  sentence  as, 
"  Je  pense  comme  vous,''  we  shall  have,  ^^  Je  pense  homme 
vous,''  which  has  no  sense.  If  we  even  take  the  original 
meaning  of  homme,  that  is,  as  Kavanagh  has  discovered, 
one,  we  shall  have  still  no  meaning ;  for  what  can  we  or 
any  body  else  understand  by  such  a  sentence  as,  ^^Je  pense 
on  vous,''  or  ''  Je  pense  un  vous ''  ?  In  English,  "  I 
think  man  you,''  or,  "  I  think  one  you,"  is  fully  as  void  of 
meaning. 

MUller :  Very  true,  gentlemen,  very  true.  But  you 
forget  what  Kavanagh  has  clearly  shown,  namely,  that 
the  Latin  of  homme,  that  is,  homo,  means  also  sam^,  as  in 
homo  doxia,  same  opinion;  and  one  has  also  this  meaning 
of  same,  since  when  we  say,  it  is  all  one,  our  meaning  is, 
it  is  all  the  same,  Kavanagh  has  made  all  this  very 
evident  in  his  article  imder  Homo,  Hence,  ^'  Je  pense 
comme  vous"  means  literally,  I  think  same  you ;  that  is, 
piy  thought  and  yours  are  the  same  ;  or,  if  you  will,  my 
thought  and  yours  are  one.  How  stilt  more  evident  this 
etymology  will  become  when  we  translate,  ''Je  pense 
eomme  vous  "  into  English,  which  is,  I  think  as  you ;  for 
what  is  this  as  but  eh,  which,  when  the  sign  of  the  aspi- 
rate is  dropped,  becomes  eiSy  that  is,  ois;  and,  conse- 
quently,  since  0  and  I  make  O,,  as,  which  is  a  plain  proof 
that  as  means  one,  and  consequently  same. 
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mtrS:  Bat  you  are  missing  a  plainer  proof,  my  dear 
Miiller.  Do  you  not  see  that  our  word  as  means  one^  since 
it  is  the  French  of  the  English  word  ace  ? 

Mullet :  True,  my  dear  friend,  very  true ;  I  was  over- 
looking that  very  plain  proof. 

Regnier  :  And  you  are  still  overlooking  another  very 
plain  proof. 

Miiller  :  And  what  is  it,  pray  ?    I  like  to  be  informed. 

Littre :  Do  you  not  recollect  how  Kavanagh  has 
several  times  shown,  while  quoting  Farkhurst  for  his 
authority,  that  tt^M  aU  means  both  one  and  man  ?  And  as 
a  combination  of  vowels  may  be  reduced  to  a  single 
vowel,  there  can  be  no  difference  between  a%9  and  a«. 

Mull^ :  Very  correct ;  nothing  can  be  more  so, 

Littr^ :  And  it  would  appear  that  this  word  o^was 
once  used  in  French  instead  of  homme;  for  what  is  the 
oU  of  Fran90M  and  AngbtV,  but  (U,  the  0  and  the  %  having 
coalesced  and  made  d?  And  what  is  Yr^xa^ois  and 
Anglo w  but  French«r<i«,  Englishjuaw ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Franks-Mran,  Angles-w/m  / 

MalUr :  How  delighted  Kavanagh  would  be  to  have 
all  these  additional  and  incontrovertible  proo&  of  his 
etvmologrv  of  komo  ! 

Lift  re  :  Of  course  he  would;  but  shall  not  we  do  all 
that  in  us  lies  to  keep  them  for  ever  out  of  his  reach  ? 

MiilUr  and  Regnier  :  We  shall,  we  shall;  of  that,  my 
dear  Littr^,  vou  mav  rest  assured. 

Littre :  I  thank  you,  my  worthy  friends,  for  this 
strong  assurance  of  your  attachment.  I  may,  therefore, 
I  supjx*^,  give,  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  my  dic- 
tionary, the  same  etymology  of  kowune  and  komo. 

R^ni^r  ami  MiN^ :  Undoubtedly  you  may;  not 
forgt^ting  to  repeat  your  observation  that  all  who  hare 
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hitherto  tried  to  discover  the  etymology  of  homo  have 
tried  in  vain,  and  that  there  are  only  conjectures  respect- 
ing its  original  meaning.     Is  not  that  what  you  say  ? 

Littfe :  It  is  to  that  effect,  if  not  my  exact  words. 

Regnier :  Well,  let  it  be  so  still.  Change  nothing  ,• 
let  not  the  self-evident  additional  proofs  we  have  just 
seen  of  the  truth  of  Kavanagh^s  views  have  the  least 
effect  on  you. 

Littre :  And  are  you  and  Miiller  of  opinion  that  I 
ought  to  leave  unnoticed  and  uncorrected  all  my  other 
etymologies  to  which  he  has  drawn  attention  ? 

MuUer  and  Regnier:  Certainly  you  ought,  for  you 
have  now  gone  too  far  to  draw  back.     Though,  by  the 

bye,  some  of  your  blun beg  pardon,  your  mistakes, 

I  mean,  are  un  peu  trop  fortes.  Don^t  you  think  so, 
Miiller? 

Miiller  :  Certainly  I  do.  Especially  his  etymology  of 
galetaa  is  rather  shocking,  because  put  in  the  Preface 
as  a  specimen  of  his  cleverness  as  an  etymologist. 

Regnier :  That  is  a  just  observation.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  goodness,  have  you  put  that  word  in  the  Preface 
as  a  specimen  of  your  great  discernment  ?  In  the  body 
of  your  Dictionary  it  is  bad  enough,  but  in  the  Preface  it 
is  really  astounding.  Oh,  there  Kavanagh  has  you  on 
the  hip. 

Littre  :  But  as  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  etymology  oigaletaSj  is  not  that  in  my  favour, 
and  may  it  not  induce  many  persons  to  suppose  that 
Kavanagh  has  not  perhaps  discovered  it  any  more  than 
myself? 

Regnier  :  Many  of  the  persons  who  have  not  seen 
either  his  or  your  etymology  of  galetas  may  think  so, 
seeing  that  you  have  a  great  name  as  a  philologist,  and 

VOL.  n.  &  & 
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that  he  has  none ;  but  all  persons  who  read  the  two  ety- 
mologies oi  galetds  must  condemn  yours  and  approve  of 
his.  About  that  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  he  gives 
rule  and  reason  for  whatever  he  advances,  whereas  you 
have  nothing  to  support  what  you  advance,  if  we  except 
your  taking  the  name  of  the  tower  Galata  at  Constanti- 
nople as  the  original  of  so  common  a  word  as  gaUim, 
And  while  Kavanagh  is  refuting  so  extraordinary  a 
derivation,  hoW  many  other  curious  and  valuable  etymo- 
logies start  up,  without  being  sought  for,  under  his  pen ! 
My  advice  is,  therefore,  that  you  should  keep  quiet,  for 
if  you  say  any  thing  in  defence  of  your  views  you  will  be 
crushed — crushed  even  to  atoms. 

Mailer :  The  contest  would  not,  moreover,  be  equal. 
Kavanagh  has  his  rules — oh,  confound  those  rules  of 
his  ! — ^to  support  him,  whereas  our  poor  friend  has,  like 
all  the  philologists  by  whom  he  has  been  preceded,  only 
conjectures  and  guesses  to  offer  to  help  out  his  arguments. 
I  am  sorry,  heartily  sorry,  that  it  is  so,  but  it  cannot  now 
be  helped.  Let  us,  therefore,  I  sa^,  keep  quiet,  and  if 
questioned  about  Kavanagh^s  work,  we  are  to  affect  the 
most  complete  ignorance  respecting  it,  and  declare  that 
we  know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  ay,  and  if  necessary, 
even  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  that  we  had 
not  so  much  as  heard  of  it  before. 

Regnier :  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  now  tell 
you  my  dream. 

Littre  :  No,  no ;  this  is  no  time  for  dreaming.  We 
have  something  more  serious  to  think  of. 

Mailer :  But  allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  good  friends, 
that  all  dreams  are  not  to  be  slighted.  I  have  had 
myself  some  very  extraordinary  dreams  in  my  time  :  I 
once  composed  some  beautiful  verses  while  dreaming. 
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And  that  which  astonished  the  most  in  those  verses,  and 
filled  all  who  heard  them  with  the  greatest  admiration, 
was  their  being  so  very  logical  and  lucid. 

Littre  :  And  when  you  composed  your  lectures  on  the 
science  of  language,  and  made  so  many  discoveries  in 
etymology,  were  you  dreaming  ? 

Muller :  No,  I  was  wide  awake. 

Littre :  What  a  pity  it  is  you  were  not  then  dreaming! 
When  you  next  write  on  the  science  of  language,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  to  bed. 

Muller  :  Come,  Littre,  leave  off  your  jeering ;  sAut  up  ! 

Littre  :  And  what  do  you  mean  by  shut  up  ? 

Mailer  :  You  are,  to  be  sure,  a  pretty  lexicographer, 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  shut  up.  Why,  it  means 
"  be  silent,'^  "  cease  talking.^^ 

Littre :  Oh,  I  always  thought  that  among  friends  the 
usual  expression  for  that  was,  Aold  your  tongue. 

Muller :  Yes,  that  locution  did  once  exist,  but  it  is 
now  obsolete. 

Littre  :  And  how  long  since,  pray  ? 

Mailer  :  Ever  since  slang  has  become  the  fashional)le 
language  of  high  life,  I  mean  the  language  of  our 
drawing-rooms  and  clubs,  and  that  is  now  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  It  may  be  a  trifle  more  or  less,  I  cannot 
say  exactly. 

Littre  {addressing  Muller)  :  What  two  books  are  those 
which  I  see  sticking  out  of  your  pockets  behind  ? 

Mailer  :  They  are  only  my  "  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop.'^ 

Regnier :  But  why  do  you  carry  such  a  work  about 
with  you  ?  Its  faults  are  even  more  glaring  than  those 
6f  your  lectures  on  the  science  of  language. 

Mailer :  Yes,  I  think  they  are ;  but  what  of  that  ? 

&  G2 
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Could  not  yon  and  Littre  very  easily  convince  the  Insti-» 
tute  that  this  is  by  far  my  best  work,  and  that  since  the 
prix  Volney  was  awarded  me  for  my  lectures  on  the* 
science  of  language,  so  ought  it  also  to  be  awarded  me 
for  my  ^^  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop/'  because  of 
its  superior  merit. 

Regnier :  Yes,  I  think  we  can  very  easily  do  that ; 
Littr^,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

LittrS :  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  wait  a  little 
longer,  for  as  Kavanagh,  in  noticing  the  blunders  of  both 
the  works,  has  had  Miiller  so  often  on  the  hip,  what 
would  people  say  on  now  reading  Kavanagh^s  work  ? 

Mailer :  But  if  we  succeed  in  having  it  damned  as 
soon  as  it  appears  ? 

Regnier  :  Oh,  in  that  case  we  can  easily  get  the  prize 
for  your  book.  It  will  be  presented  rather  late,  as  it 
has  been  in  print  some  two  or  three  years,  and  it  will  be 
contrary  to  rule  to  receive  it.  But  we  can  easily  over- 
come that  little  difficulty,  on  the  ground  that  your 
"  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  "  is  a  work  of  merit 
so  very  extraordinary  as  to  be  greatly  superior  even  to 
your  lectures  on  the  science  of  language. 

Miiller :  Regnier,  let  us  have  your  dream.* 

Regnier :  But  I  can  perceive  that  it  annoys  Littre. 

Littre:  No  matter,  go  on;  it  won^t  last  long,  I 
hope. 

Regnier :  You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  dined 
out  yesterday 

Littre :  You  need  not  tell  us  that — we  know  it  already, 
and  all  Paris  knows  it ;  there  is  a  full  account  of  it  in 
several  of  the  morning  papers.  The  heading  is  "  Night 
Adventures  of  a  Venerable  Mernher  of  the  Lnstiiute"  They 
tell  us  how  you  spent  the  evening,  or  rather  the  whole 
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^ight,  in  an  English  house  of  Bacchanalian  celebrity ; 
,and  how,  when  trying  to  stand  up  and  keep  on  your  legs, 
you  lost  your  balance,  and,  tumbling  under  the  table,  you 
nearly  killed  a  poor  EngUshman  who  had  been  already 
lying  there  for  some  time. 

Regnier  :  Oh,  that  is  not  true.  It  was  the  master  of 
the  house  that  fell  on  top  of  him  while  reaching  me  his 
hand  to  help  me  up.  And  I  admit  that  the  poor  fellow 
may  have  been  hurt,  for  I  heard  him  groan  most' 
piteously  :  the  master  of  the  house,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
very  heavy  man.  He  is,  without  exaggeration,  twice  as 
big  as  I  am. 

Mailer :  I  cannot  account  for  a  man  of  your  mature 
age  and  high  position  as  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, being  found  associating  with  a  set  of  drunken 
fellows. 

Regnier :  You  must  know,  my  dear  Miiller,  that  of  all 
men  I  am  one  of  the  most  abstemious ;  but  I  am  just 
now  composing  a  book  which  is  to  bear  the  title  of 
''  English  Life  exactly  and  faithfully  portray  ed,^^ 

lAttre:  Why  tell  me,  Regnier,  what  can  you  know 
about  English  life,  you  who  have  never  been  out  of 
France? 

Regnier :  But  what  of  that  ?  Must  authors  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  subjects,  they  have  to  write  upon  ? 
If  they  never  wrote  but  on  that  hard  condition,  there 
would  be  now  very  few  books  in  the  world.  What  do 
you  know,  for  instance,  about  etymology  ?  you  cannot 
tell  the  primary  signification  of  the  most  common-place 
words,  and  of  which  Kavanagh  has  given  us  numerous 
proofs ;  and  yet  you  write  upon  it,  and  while  doing  so  you 
speak  very  big,  as  if  you  knew  all  about  it.  In  this 
respect    you   are  only  outdone   by  our  worthy   friend 
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Miiller — but  beg  pardon,  gentlemen ;  I  can  see  by  your 
looks  that  I  have  offended  both  of  ypu.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  do  so.  I  wanted  only  to  show  how  very 
unjust  it  would  be  to  require  of  an  author  to  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  his  subject  before  he  set  pen 
to  paper — that  was  all,  I  can  assure  you.  Now  to 
return  to  my  book  upon  English  life:  I  wish  you  to 
know  that  I  am  having  myself  introduced  to  a  great 
many  English  families,  especially  to  such  of  them  as  are 
accustomed  to  live  here  just  as  they  do  when  at  home  in 
merry  old  England.  Yesterday  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  invited  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  an 
excellent  family  of  this  class,  and  wishing  to  do  like 
every  one  else,  in  order  to  become  the  better  acquainted 
with  English  life,  I  partook,  it  must  be  admitted,  much 
more  of  certain  strong  wines  than  I  had  ever  partaken  of 
before.  The  result  was  that  I  did  fall  under  the  table  as 
already  stated,  but  not  on  him  who  had  fallen  there 
before  me.  Let  me  now  tell  you  how  I  so  far  forgot 
myself  as 

Littre:  To  fall  under  the  table. 

Regnier :  Here  is  how  it  happened :  The  master  of 
the  house,  though  rather  fond  of  his  glass,  is  a  very 
learned,  and,  what  is  better,  #  a  very  clever  man.  We 
discoursed  on  many  curious  subjects,  and  finally  on  the 
nature  of  human  speech  and  its  origin,  when  Kavanagh's 
system  came  up.  How  heartily  he  joined  with  me  in 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  deriving  all  words  from  the  name 
of  the  sun !  "  But  the  sun  itself,^^  he  asked,  "  after  what 
was  it  called  according  to  this  madman?  He  cannot 
tell,  nor  can  any  one  else;  and  this  he  assigns  as  a 
proof  that  his  discovery  must  be  real.  It  is  very  easy  to 
trace  the  name  of  the  sun  from  one  language  to  another, 
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but  to  find  out  after  what  it  was  man  first  named  it  ap- 
pears rather  difficult.  We  have  not  jet' made  this  dis- 
covery, but  we  have  not  given  it  up.  By  dint  of  hard 
thinking  we  may  at  length  light  upon  it,  and  when  we 
do,  then  Kavanagh^s  system  will  be  blown  up,  and  all 
his  etymologies  along  with  it.  But  how  extraordinary !  ^' 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  up  to  the  present  day  no  one  has 
been  able  to  tell  after  what  idea  the  sun  was  first  called  ! 
Has  no  great  philologist  even  dared  to  guess  what  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  its  name  ?  '^  "  There  have  not  been 
merely  guesses,^^  I  answered,  "  but  positive  statements 
as  to  the  origin  of  its  name,  and  according  to  which  it  is 
traced,  not  only  to  its  own  light  and  heat,  but  even  to  a 
word  signifying  sunburnt"  On  hearing  me  make  this 
statement,  he  looked  rather  displeased,  and  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  was  not  joking,  and  that  he  thought 
I  should  not,  any  more  than  himself>  mix  up  pleasantry 
with  our  discussion,  which  he  suggested  ought  to  be 
treated  very  seriously,  the  subject  being  in  his  opinion 
one  of  great  interest.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  not 
joking,  but  in  earnest,  and  of  which  I  could  convince  him 
at  the  instant  if  he  would  only  show  me  his  Greek 
dictionary,  there  being  scarcely  a  work  of  this  kind  which 
did  not  give  such  an  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  sun 
as  the  one  I  just  mentioned.  On  being  thus  persuaded 
he  stood  up,  and  placing  his  hands  on  his  sides  as  if  to 
keep  them  from  splitting,  he  gave  so  loud  a  laugh  as  to 
make  several  sportsmen  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
start,  and  ask,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  so  terrific  an  explosion  of  merriment  on  the  part 
of  their  host ;  but  on  being  informed  that  our  conversa- 
tion was  about  words,  their  look  of  wonder  was  suddenly 
changed  for  one  of  pity,  as  if  they  found  it  difficult  to 
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conceive  how  two  men  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  li& 
could  discourse  on  a  subject  so  very  silly  as  that  of 
language^  at  a  time  when  all  minds  were  wholly  engrossed 
respecting  the  probable  winner  of  the  Derby,  and  the 
great*  boat-race  then  about  to  take  place  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

Now  during  this  very  exciting  discussion,  which  lasted 
at  least  a  full  hour,  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  moisten 
my  lips  and  my  palate,  just  as  if  I  were  giving  a  pubhc 
lecture ;  and  as  the  master  of  the  house  never  allows 
water  on  his  table  after  dinner,  having,  he  said,  through 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  discovered  that  it  weakens 
both  brandy  and  wine,  I  was  necessarily  obliged — but 
greatly  against  my  will,  I  assure  you — to  put  up  with 
wine.  It  was  a  hard  case,  you  will  say,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  wine,  however,  seemed  very  good ; 
and  I  kept  sipping  it,  and  sipping  it  so  often — but  it 
was  only  for  moistening  my  lips  and  my  palate,  you 
know — that  when  I  tried  to  stand  I  could  not,  for  the  life 
of  me,  keep  on  my  legs,  and  so,  losing  my  balance,  I 
tumbled  headlong  under  the  table.  It  was  then  that  the 
master  of  the  house  while  helping  me  to  rise  fell  rather 
heavily  on  the  poor  fellow  who  had  been  sleeping  there 
very  quietly  for  some  time.  I  suggested  that  we  should 
rouse  him  up,  but  the  master  of  the  house  objected, 
remarking  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  him  have 
his  sleep  out,  for  he  had  been  drinking  hard  for  the  last 
three  nights,  and  that  he  now  needed  rest,  as  he  was 
to  be  in  London  in  two  days^  time  to  assist  at  a  Tem- 
perance Society  of  which  he  hoped  to  be  elected  the 
president.  '^  And  no  man,^^  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
^^  can  be  more  deserving  of  so  high  a  place,  for  the 
reason  that  no  one  has  hitherto  either  written  or  spoken 
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^o  forcibly  against  our  tolerating  the  lower  orders  of  our 
tJountrymen  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  nothing  being  more  degrading/^  he  observed, 
''  than  drunkenness.  As  to  our  friend  passing  his  night 
under  a  table,  that  is  nothing  at  all,  he  is  used  to  it,  and 
so  is  every  one  of  us.  I  have,  for  my  own  part,  slept 
many  a  long  night  under  a  table.  But  thi^  friend  of 
mine  is  a  very  poor  toper ;  he  is  generally  floored  after 
no  more  than  five  or  six  bottles  of  port  or  sherry ;  but 
that  wild  blufi^-looking  fellow  whom  you  see  yonder  at 
the  end  of  the  table  could  take  a  dozen  bottles  before  he 
fell  j  he  is  a  famous  fox-hunter,  perhaps  the  best  horseman 
in  the  kingdom,  but  he  has  had  so  many  falls,  and  has  met 
with  so  many  accidents,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  limb  in  his 
body  that  has  not  been  broken  and  set  several  times. 
He  has  now  only  his  neck  to  dispose  of.  The  gentleman 
you  see  next  him  is  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Service. 
He  is  allowed  to  be  a  firstrate  shot,  and  to  be  as  clever 
with  the  sword  as  he  is  with  the  pistol.  He  has  about 
five  or  six  duels  on  his  hands  every  year,  and  he  always 
comes  off  victorious.  But  the  law  in  England  is  so 
severe  against  duelling  that  he  is  always  obliged  to  settle 
such  affairs  abroad.^^  '^  Then  you  have  him  over  here, 
I  suppose,  every  time  he  has  an  affair  of  honour  on  his 
hands.'*'  "  Oh  no,''  said  mine  host ;  ^^  he  generally  waits 
until  he  has  some  four  or  five  such  affairs  to  settle,  and 
then  he  and  his  antagonists  come  here  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  so  he  finishes  them  all  off  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  method  he  is  spared  the  trouble  and 
the  expense  of  travelling  to  the  Continent  so  often  in  the 
year."  ^^  And  who  is  this  tall  gentleman,"  I  asked,  ^Vhose 
look  is  so  very  grand  and  imposing  ?  "  ^^  He  is  a  fine 
orator,  sir,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  bids 
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fair   to  become,   some   two   or  three  years  hence,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England/' 

Just  as  mine  host  finished  this  account  of  his  guests 
the  Member  of  Parliament  stood  up,  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  said :  "  Gentlemen,  it  is,  I  perceive,    past  two 
o^clock ;  I  beg  to  retire,  for  I  must  leave  Paris  early  to- 
morrow in  .order  to  be  at  my  place  in  the  House  to-morrow 
evening."  "  Then,^^  said  the  fox-hunter,  *^  let  us  all  retire 
and  have  a  little  sport  before  going  to  bed/'  To  this  pro- 
posal no  objection  being  raised  we  all  went  out  together, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  saying  he  would  like  a  mouth- 
ful of  air  before  lying  down  came  out  also,  being  so  kind, 
on  perceiving  that  I  was  not  yet  very  steady  on  my  legs, 
as  to  lend  me  his  arm.     As  the  apartment  in  which  we 
had  been  carousing  happened  to  be  on  the  ground-floor, 
we  all  reached  the  street  without  accident.     But  now  my 
English  friends  seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  same  indivi- 
duals ;  the  open  air  gave  them  a  new  existence.     They 
ran  about  in  all  directions,  and  kept  shouting,  singing, 
and  dancing  as  they  ran,  but  no  two  appeared  to  have 
the  same  taste  :  the  fox-hunter  putting  himself  on  all 
fours,  and  running  while  in  this  position  almost  as  fast 
as  a  horse,  imitated  so  well  the  cry  of  a  whole  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  chase,  that  if  you  did  not  see  the  performer 
you  might  suppose  yourself  at  a  hunt.     The  great  duellist 
owned  a  very  different  sort  of  taste.     His  frolic  consisted 
in  pulling  hard  at  the  bells  of  doctors,  chemists,  and 
mid  wives,  all  of  whom  were  thus  aroused  from  their  beds, 
and  on  their  appearing  they  were  sent  oflF  in  different 
directions  to  houses,  where  he  very  gravely  assured  them 
their  services  were  then  loudly  called  for.    "But  where  is 
our  friend  the  Member  of  Parliament  ? ''      I  asked  mine 
host,  who  was  still  very  kindly  lending  me  the  support 
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of  his  arm.  ^^Do  you  not  see  him  over  the  way/'  he 
said,  ^^  tugging  with  all  his  might  at  the  knocker  of  that 
great  door?''  ^^  But  for  what  purpose  ?  "  I  asked.  "Why 
to  wrench  it  oflP,  to  be  sure,  and  take  it  home  with  him  to 
London,  as  a  trophy  and  a  souvenir  of  his  visit  to  Paris." 
On  expressing  my  astonishment  that  a  Member  of 
Parliament  should  so  amuse  himself,  he  begged  me  to 
observe  that  when  an  orator  has  been  for  a  couple  of 
hours  on  his  legs,  or  has  for  that  long  space  been  taking 
notes,  and  preparing  his  reply  to  some  other  orator, 
his  mind  must  be  all  the  while  most  painfully  on  the 
stretch,  and  hence  it  needs  relaxation  on  his  leaving  the 
House.  "  Our  friend  has  already  wrenched  some  twenty 
or  thirty  knockers  off  doors  in  London  when  returning 
home  late  at  night  from  his  parliamentary  duties.  This 
habit  has  now  grown  upon  us  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
seem  quite  natural,  so  that  we  cannot  even  in  foreign 
countries  leave  it  off.  Do  you  hear  how  our  friend  over 
the  way  puffs  and  blows  at  that  French  knocker  ?  The  job 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  easy  one ;  let  us  go  over  and 
lend  him  a  hand."  "  Oh  not  for  the  world ;  I  beg  to  be 
excused.  With  us  such  a  prank,  would,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  be  regarded  as  house-breaking,  and  if  I  were 
found  assisting  or  looking  on,  I  should,  to  a  certainty, 
be  arrested  as  an  accomplice,  and  so  be  ruined  for  life. 
"  Nonsense,"  said  my  English  friend,  "  come  along ; 
and  so  saying,  he  began  to  drag  me  along  with  him ; 
but  as  he  did  not  happen  to  be  much  more  steady  on 
his  legs  than  I  was  myself,  he  fell  heavily  on  the 
hard  ground,  drawing  me  on  top  of  him;  but  as  I 
succeeded  in  getting  up  first,  I  ran  away  from  him 
towards  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  not  waiting  even  to 
look  for  my  hat,  which  flew  off  my  head  as  I  fell,  and 
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was  blown  by  the  wind  I  knew  not  whither.  I  had 
not,  however,  gone  far  before  I  fell  again.  But  by 
grasping  a  lamp-post,  to  which  I  had  crept  on  all  fours, 
I  succeeded,  without  any  other  assistance,  in  getting  once 
more  on  my  feet.  My  first  care  on  rising  was  to  look 
back  and  see  that  I  was  not  pursued  by  any  of  my 
English  friends.  It  afforded  me  no  small  relief  on  per- 
ceiving that  not  one  of  them  was  in  sight,  and  so  I  went 
merrily  on,  singing  and  whistling  by  turns,  as  if  feeling 
delighted  at  having  escaped,  with  only  the  loss  of  an 
old  hat,  from  the  dangerous  company  I  had  been  in. 
But  I  could  not  now  tell  where  I  was ;  I  had  evidently 
gone  astray,  and  as  all  Paris  was  still  in  bed,  there  was 
yet  nobody  to  guide  me  towards  my  own  neighbourhood. 
In  this  bewildered  state  I  kept  wandering  about  the 
silent  streets,  falling  occasionally,  and  rising  each  time 
to  my  legs  with  no  other  assistance  than  that  of  a 
lamp-post.  At  length  as  the  dawn  began  to  appear  I  met 
with  some  individuals,  who,  on  looking  at  me,  would 
laugh  in  my  face,  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  tap  me  on 
my  bald  head,  and  ask  me  where  and  with  whom  I  had 
passed  the  night.  These  familiar  tricks  and  jests  so 
annoyed  me  that,  as  well  as  I  can  now  recollect,  I  forgot 
myself  so  far  as  to  knock  one  of  the  fellows  down,  who, 
on  rising,  had  dared  to  return  the  blow.  Of  course  he 
would  not  have  presumed  to  do  so  had  he  known  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  It  seems  that  I  then  became 
insensible,  and  so  remained  for  some  time.  When  I 
recovered  my  senses  I  found  myself  in  bed,  and  heard  the 
doctor  of  the  neighbourhood — who  had  been  called  in — 
say,  that  I  had  been  only  stunned  by  a  fall  or  a  blow,  and 
that  then  there  was  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  me. 
The  late  ridiculous  follies  of  which  I  had  been  an  unwilling 
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"V/itness,  now  rushed  to  my  mind,  and  as  I  feared  that 
they  might  remain  with  me  all  night,  and  so  become  a 
disagreeable  dream,  I  began,  in  order  to  banish  every 
recollection  of  them,  to  think  of  something  else,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  tried  once  more — and  now  perhaps  for  the 
twentieth  time — to  discover,  if  possible,  the  idea  after 
which  the  sun  was  first  called.  But  wearied  out  with 
thinking,  and  still  with  thinking  in  vain,  I  at  length  fell 
fast  asleep,  when  I  had  the  following  very  singular  dream  : 
— ^Methought  that  we  three,  with  all  our  friends  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Institute  had  met  in  a  great  hall,  to 
hear  a  discourse  just  then  about  to  be  delivered,  on 
Kavanagh^s  pretended  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language 
and  myths.  The  lecturer,  a  tall  man,  whose  look  if  ex- 
pressive of  strict  justice  was  not  less  so  of  severity,  began 
in  the  following  manner — and,  as  if  he  were  angry,  in  no 
very  gentle  tone  of  voice; — his  discourse. 

"Gentlemen, — The  subject  of  the  Lecture  I  am  now 
about  to  deliver  happens  to  be  one  of  much  more  than 
usual  importance,  and  of  this  you  will  yourselves  be  at 
once  convinced  by  a  careful  study  of  the  work  I  have  here 
before  me,  and  which  is  entitled  ^The  Origin  of  Language 
and  Myths.^  Nor  should  this  title,  though  apparently  a 
rather  bold  one,  be  any  way  different  from  what  it  is,  the 
author's  presumption  in  adopting  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  title  being  fully  justified  by  almost  every  page  of 
his  two  volumes.  All  the  nations  of  the  A-rth  have  the 
use  of  speech,  but,  strango  to  say,  we  have  only  now 
been  told  in  what  way  this  ^reat  faculty,  which  shows 
how  wide  the  difference  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation,  was  first  acquired.  And  can  any  thing  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  that  men  must  have  first,  as  the 
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author  proves,  expressed  their  ideas  by  signs  ?  And,  this^ 
being  granted,  does  it  not  as  easily  follow,  since  words 
are  sounds,  and  since  sounds  can  be  produced  by  the  voice^ 
that  man^s  first  word  must  have  come  to  him  through  a 
sign  made  by  the  mouth  ?  And  when  it  is  observed  that 
the  mouth,  however  we  may  twist  it  or  turn  it  about^ 
can  represent  no  other  significant  figure  than  that  of  a 
circle,  how  easily  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
been  while  man  was  signifying  the  sun  by  the  rounding 
of  his  lips  he  obtained  the  name  of  this  object,  and  con- 
sequently his  first  word,  the  least  sound  he  uttered  at 
the  time  for  drawing  attention  by  the  noise  so  produced 
to  the  object  his  sign  was  representing,  being  always 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  hear  O.  The  author  has  had 
no  more  than  this  sign  to  work  upon,  and  he  has  worked 
upon  it,  has  shown  how  the  whole  of  human  speech  has 
grown  out  of  it,  just  as  the  geologist  has  shown  firom  a 
single  bone  the  form  of  an  animal  which  must  have  once 
existed,  though  every  vestige  of  that  animal^s  name  and 
its  race  has  for  a  great  many  ages  been  forgotten. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  has  turned  the  knowledge  he 
has  obtained  of  man^s  first  word  to  some  account.  It  has 
enabled  him  to  show  how  nations  ^  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  as  to  be  incapable  of  reckoning  beyond  duaUty,' 
could  each  of  them  make  a  language  of  its  own,  and  that 
too  very  easily,  no  mental  effort,  no  ingenuity  whatever 
being  required  for  so  great  an  achievement.  This  is  made 
so  very  evident  that  no  one  who  reads  with  any  share  of 
attention  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  his  work  can  entertain 
a  doubt  of  its  reality.  If  there  were  even  a  nation  of  born 
idiots,  we  could  conceive  them  capable  of  making  a  com- 
plete language  of  their  own,  the  task  would  be  so  uncom- 
monly easy  for  a  people  entirely  dumb  and,  as  it  were, 
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etill  in  their  infancy;  though  we  can  safely  assume  that 
such  a  task  could  not  now  be  performed  by  the  most 
learned  body  of  men  in  the  world.  And  what  can  show 
more  forcibly  the  infinite  wisdom  of  an  almighty  Being 
than  His  thus  giving  to  His  creatures,  while  yet  in  a  state 
so  very  low  as  to  be  scarcely  in  point  of  intelligence  above 
the  brute  creation,  the  means  of  achieving  without  effort, 
and  even  unknown  to  themselves,  the  greatest  of  all 
wonders,  namely,  the  formation  of  language  ? 

^^  It  is  true,  as  our  author  admits,  that  three  very  emi- 
nent men  preceded  him  in  stating  that  the  language  of 
signs  must  have  been  known  before  that  of  sounds;  but 
those  eminent  men  never  suspected  that  it  was  through  a 
sign  made  by  the  mouth  while  pointing  to  the  sun  that 
language  came  into  existence.  And  that  such  is  the  real 
origin  of  human  speech  is  shown  very  clearly  by  this 
simple  fact,  that  language  has  been  always  supposed  to 
have  emanated  from  a  divine  source;  for  the  sun  being 
the  earliest  object  worshipped  as  God  over  all  the  world, 
and  words  being  at  first,  as  they  are  still  in  China,  of 
only  one  syllable  each,  they  must,  in  addition  to  what- 
ever else  they  were  made  to  signify,  have  appeared  to 
have  all,  when  radically  considered,  only  one  meaning — 
that  of  the  name  of  the  sun.  Hence  the  belief  that 
God  was  the  Word  ;  and  as  men  in  the  beginning  called 
the  sun  their  maker,  just  as  we  do  now  call  the  Deity  our 
Maker,  that  accounts  in  very  ancient  times  for  the  belief 
that  all  things  were  made  by  the  Word,  that  is,  by  the 
sun,  this  object  and  the  Word  being  then  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same. 

^^  This  much  serves  to  prove  that  language  must  have 
grown  out  of  the  name  of  the  sun,  which  leads  necessarily 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  name  of  the  sun  be  really 
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the  origin  of  language,  this  name  can  itself  have  no 
original ;  but  if  an  original  can  be  found  for  it,  this  will 
go  to  prove  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  origin  of  human 
speech,  nor  any  thing  more  than  a  derivative.  The  ques- 
tion now  to  be  solved  is  this,  Can  there  be  found  in  any 
language  in  the  world  an  idea  from  which  any  word 
designating  the  sun  can  have  been  derived  ?  Does  any 
gentleman  present  feel  disposed  to  answer  that  question? " 
Here  the  lecturer  paused  as  waiting  for  a  reply;  and  as 
he  looked  towards  where  I  sat,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly  upon  me,  so  that  I  could  not  but  answer: 
^^  Sir,^'  said  I,  ^'  I  can  perceive  that  you,  and  probably  all 
who  are  here  present,  expect  from  me  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  question.  All  I  can  say,  sir,  on  this  subject 
is,  that  I  have  my  doubts  if  the  sun  was  really  ever  called 
after  either  its  own  light  or  heat,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  etymology  hitherto  given  of  its  name.  I  have  my- 
self given  this  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  sun,  as  the 
author  whose  work  forms  the  subject  of  your  lecture  does 
not  fail  to  observe,  but  I  have  taken  care  to  express  a 
doubt  as  to  its  soundness.  I  am  now  looking  out  for 
a  better  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  sun,  nor  do  I 
despair  of  finding  one,  for  every  word  must,  as  M.  Max 
Miiller  justly  admits,  have  an  etymology,  and  of  all  words 
those  signifying  the  sun  in  the  many  known  languages 
over  the  world  should  certainly  be  the  last  to  want  their 
etymology,  the  object  they  designate  being  so  well  known 
to  every  one,  and  so  constantly  admired.  If  I  should, 
however,  fail  after  some  months  of  incessant  thinking 
and  research  to  make  this  discovery,  I  intend  to  suggest 
to  both  the  Institute  and  the  Academy,  that  they  should 
offer  a  prize  of  a  few  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who 
might  be  the  first  to  discover  the  idea  after  which  the 
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sun  was  called.     And  such  a  prize  could  not  fail  to  do. 

much  good,  for  with  regard  to  language  it  would  lead  to  , 

no  small  share  of  inquiry,  and  such  inquiry  as  would,  in 

all  probability,  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  science 

of  philology/' 

^^Then  you  do,  M.  Regnier,  verily  believe  that  the 

primary  signification  of  the  name  of  the  sun  may  be  one 

day  discovered  ?  ^' 

'^  Certainly  I  do ;  for  if  the  sun  was  not  called  after 

either  light  or  heat,  it  must  surely  have  been  called  after 

something  else/' 

^^  I  agree  with  you  there,  M.  Regnier,  unless  its  name 

be  the  source  whence  all  language  has  emanated,  in  which 

case  the  name  of  the  idea  after  which  it  was  first  called 

cannot  possibly  be  discovered/' 

Now,  methought  the  lecturer  wished  to  know  from 

M.  Littre  his  opinion  respecting  the  name  of  the  sun. 

'^  I  know,"  said  Littr^,  ^^  that  our  word  aoleil  is,  not  to 

mention  its  dialectical  variations,  radically  the  same  as 
80I  in  Latin,  as  helioa  in  Greek,  and  that  it  has  in  Hebrew 
and  its  dialects  forms  which  are  still  radically  the  same, 
such  as  ely  al,  hel,  holy  bely  baly  &c.;  and  no  more  than  this 
needs  be  known.  Conjectures  on  such  a  subject  lead  to 
nothing  worth  acquiring.  Give  to  me  what  is  positive, 
material,  in  short;  for  I  am,  sir,  as  every  one  knows, 
perhaps  the  most  obstinate  of  all  living  materialists." 

"  So  I  have  heard,  M.  Littre,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it; 
not  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  for  the  man  who  is, 
unfortunately,  so  deficient  in  mind  as  not  to  have  by 
reasoning  the  power  of  convincing  himself  that  there 
must  be  an  existence  beyond  the  grave  cannot  have  the 
power  of  admitting  the  reality  of  an  important  discovery, 
which  always  requires  an  intelligence  of  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  depth.  But  I  can  prove  to  you,  though  I  may  not 
convince  you  of  it,  that  there  must  be  a  state  beyond  the 
grave,  even  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments;  and  this 
is  how  I  can  prove  it.  This  world,  though  it  must  have 
been  made  by  an  almighty  Power,  is  far  from  being  a 
perfect  state.  And  why  so?  Because  the  Power  that 
brought  it  into  existence  never  meant  it  to  be  perfect; 
for  if  it  were  in  all  respects  perfect  it  would  be  then  a 
heaven,  in  which  case  its  creatures  could  not — ^because 
having  never  been  unhappy — ^well  know  what  happiness 
is.  Why,  now,  are  the  innocent  so  often  made  to  suffer 
through  life  and  the  guilty  to  prosper?  Because  it  belongs 
to  our  present  imperfect  state.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
imperfection,  we  see  enough  to  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  mighty  Power  which  made  all  and  governs  all 
must  be  one  of  infinite  wisdom;  and  as  this  cannot  be 
denied,  what  follows?  That  He  must  be  infinitely  just. 
But  why  so  ?  Because  infinitely  wise;  for  where  there  is 
infinite  wisdom,  there  must  be  infinite  justice.  Hence, 
he  who  suffers  unjustly  while  in  this  life  will  be  amply 
rewarded  in  the  next,  whilst  he  who  has  passed  through 
life  in  doing  wrong  will  hereafter  be  punished,  but  with 
mercy,  which  implies  that  a  chance  will  be  given  him  of 
living  over  again  until  he  has  fully  atoned  for  the  past, 
and  so  have  wrought  his  own  salvation.  There  must 
be,  therefore,  I  say,  a  state  beyond  the  grave — a  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments — otherwise  God  would  be 
unjust,  and  this  is  not  in  His  power,  because  of  His 
infinite  wisdom.    And  such,  sir,  is  my  philosophy .^^ 

Littre  listened,  I  thought,  with  some  attention  to  this 
discourse,  at  the  close  of  which  he  said,  ^^  Well,  sir,  your 
philosophy  is  not  so  very  bad,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
worse  in  my  time ;  I  mean  to  think  a  little  on  it/' 
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I  hope  you  will/^  said  the  lecturer,  ^^and  that  by- 
doing  so  you  may  enlarge  your  mind  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  enable  you  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  important 
twofold  discovery  to  which  the  author  who  is  the  subject 
of  my  lecture  lays  claim/^ 

^^That  is  hoping  for  a  little  too  much/'  said  Littre. 
^'  For  the  last  thirty  years,  sir,  I  have  been  rather  seriously 
inclined.  There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  read  more 
for  amusement  than  information,  but  that  happy  time 
has  long  since  gone  by;  if  it  should,  however,  return, 
and  that  in  my  second  childhood  I  shall  call  for  a  work 
that  will  make  me  laugh,  I  shall  very  likely  look  into  the 
book  you  refer  to — but  not  until  then.  There  are  few 
things  that  amuse  me  more  iihdiii  presumption  " 

Here  methought  our  friend  Miiller  stood  up,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  last  word  uttered  by  Littr^,  he  said,  ^^  Sir, 
presumption  has  upon  me  an  effect  very  different  from 
that  which  it  has  upon  my  worthy  and  learned  friend 
M.  Littre.  Presumption  can  never  make  me  laugh;  it 
fills  me  with  pity,  it  distresses  me  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  express.  I  never  visit  a  lunatic  asylum — 
never — never.  And  why  so  ?  Because  the  sight  of  its 
unfortunate  inmates  would  distress  me  too  much;  it  would 
break  my  heart,  it  would  kill  me  outright,  I  am  sure  it 
would,  for  such  is  my  nature.  I  wish  I  had  sterner 
feelings,  for  then  I  should  not  suffer  as  I  do  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  my  fellow-creatures.  Now,  what  difference 
is  there  between  the  man  of  very  great  presumption  and 
the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  There  is,  you  will  say, 
a  considerable  difference;  and  so  there  is.  But  on  whose 
side  does  the  advantage  lie  ?  They  are  both  madmen, 
but  the  unfortunate  maniac  appears  to  be  very  happy  in 
his  madness;  he  believes  himself,  perhaps,  the  Saviour  of 
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the  world,  or  the  pope,  or  some  great  king,  emperor,  or 
sultan,  and  he  generally  lives  and  dies  while  entertaining 
these  agreeable  delusions.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  him 
who  is  over-presumptuous.  After  a  time,  when  he  is,  for 
his  disgusting  self-esteem,  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  and 
severe  reproach,  or,  what  is  worse  than  all,  silent  con- 
tempt, he  sees  how  foolish  he  has  been,  for  then  common 
sense  returns,  and  his  state  of  mind  is  to  be  pitied;  oh, 
it  grieves  me  to  think  of  what  he  then  must  feel !  I  can- 
not bear  to  picture  to  myself  his  sufferings,  the  idea  of 
them  is  much  more  than  I  can  bear.^' 

At  this  part  of  his  discourse,  methought  that  Miiller 
appeared  unable  to  proceed;  and  drawing  his  left  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  if  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  he  let  the  other 
fall  dejectedly  by  his  side,  and  so  he  remained  for  a  minute 
or  two  silent.  In  several  parts  of  the  assembly  there 
was  a  murmur  of  applause;  but  one  gentleman,  whose 
look  wore,  I  thought,  a  very  arch  smile,  whispered  to 
those  who  sat  near  him,  that  Miiller  was  certainly  a 
clever  man,  and  that  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion 
reminded  him  of  that  of  Ulysses  when  contending  with 
Ajax  for  the  armour  of  Achilles.  But  our  friend  having, 
as  if  with  a  strong  effort,  mastered  at  length  his  emotion, 
he  thus  resumed :  ^^  But  however  I  may  feel,  sir,  for  the 
unfortunate  author  whom  your  too  generous  nature  has 
this  day  tempted  you  to  take  under  your  humane  pro- 
tection, I  am  not  less  bound  to  feel  for  myself  and  the 
public,  for  there  is  great  truth  in  that  old  saying,  ^  ^ue 
la  charite  hien  ordonnee  commence  chez  9oi^  a  maxim  to 
which,  alas !  I  seldom  adhere,  being  always  through  the 
weakness  of  my  nature  much  more  inclined  to  feel  for 
others  than  I  am  for  myself.  It  is  wrong,  very  wrong, 
I  know  it  is;  but  what  can  I  do  ?     It  is  not  now  in  my 
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power  to  change  my  nature.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  am  not,  however,  going  to  plead  solely  for  myself,  but 
rather  for  others.  Please  to  observe  that  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
truthfulness  of  my  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 
And  this  being  undeniable,  ask  yourself  if  it  be  at  all 
conceivable  that  a  philologist  closely  connected  with  all 
the  scientific  bodies  over  every  part  of  the  civilized  world 
can  have  possibly  made  the  mistakes,  nay,  the  blunders, 
the  gross  blunders,  he  is  so  foolishly  represented  by  your 
most  extraordinary  protege  to  have  made.  Then  please 
to  remark,  sir,  how  wide  the  difierence  between  this  man 
and  myself.  I  do  not  deny  him  the  right  of  being 
regarded  as  a  human  being,  any  more  than  I  deny  a 
cobbler  or  a  scavenger  that  right.  But  can  I  go  any 
farther  ?  I  am  afraid,  greatly  afraid,  that  I  cannot.  But 
who  is  this  man  ?  Whencet  did  he  emanate  ?  Is  he  a 
German  ?  Was  he  bom  and  bred  in  the  noble  father- 
land of  science  and  philology  ?  No,  no;  but  judging  fi'om 
his  reckless,  wild,  and  mad  presumption,  it  were  much 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  him  an  escaped  Bedlamite; 
yet  he  has  not  even  this  merit,  for  Bedlam  is  in  England. 
Then,  is  he  not  an  Englishman  ?  No,  no;  he  is  not  even 
so  much  as  an  Englishman;  nor  even  so  much  as  a 
Frenchman.  Then,  whence  does  he  come?  You,  sir, 
who  have,  because  made  blind  by  your  extreme  kindness 
of  heart,  taken  this  would-be  philologist  under  your  pro- 
tection, I  beg  you  to  know,  and  so  do  I  beg  all  the 
enlightened  persons  here  assembled  to  know,  that  he  is 
only  an  Irishman !  no  more,  I  assure  you.  I  see  you 
gentlemen  all  around  me  start;  and  your  looks  so  ex- 
pressive of  wonder  seem  to  exclaim.  Is  it  possible  ?  seem 
to  ask  me  if  I  can  be  very  certain  of  what  I  state  ?  and 
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may  I  not  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  idle  report  ? 
But  what  I  assert  is  the  naked  truth;  I  have  received 
the  information  from  so  trustworthy  an  authority  that 
it  cannot  be  contradicted.  Now,  sir,  are  you  not  con- 
vinced that  the  work  you  are  lecturing  upon  can  be  no 
better  than  a  compilation  of  sheer  nonsense  ?  Who,  let 
me  ask  you,  has  ever  before  heard  of  an  Irish  philologist? 
And  only  think  of  his  mad  pretensions.  He  dares  to  call 
in  question  not  only  the  truth  of  my  etymologies,  but  also 
those  of  Grimm,  Bopp,  Popp,  with  all  the  glorious  philo- 
logical fraternity  of  fatherland.  Talk  of  presumption  I 
compared  to  such  audaciousness  as  this,  all  other  kinds 
of  presumption  may  very  well  pass  for  modesty  itself. 
Then,  apart  from  his  being  only  an  Irishman,  who  is  this 
individual  of  such  daring  pretensions  ?  He  is  nothing,  sir, 
nothing  whatever.  He  has  no  friend,  no  protector,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  press;  he  stands  absolutely  alone.  The 
subject  of  your  lecture,  sir,  is  therefore  a  shadow,  and 
nothing  more.  But  a  shadow  can,  it  appears,  grow  mad 
as  well  as  a  solid  substance;  and  what  a  painful  proof  of 
this  fact  is  afforded  us  by  this  man's  egregious  folly  in 
risking  his  hard  earnings,  as  I  have  been  assured,  of 
many  years  in  publishing  this  wild  production  of  his  ? 
He  saw  long  ago,  and  he  saw  truly,  for  he  was  not  then, 
it  seems,  in  so  complete  a  state  of  dementation  as  he  has 
been  since,  that  no  publisher  in  all  Christendom  would 
risk,  in  so  fruitless  a  speculation,  the  large  sum  that 
would  be  required  for  the  printing  of  his  work.  Hence, 
he  began  to  hoard  up,  unknown  to  everyone,  even  to  his 
own  family,  every  shilling  he  could  possibly  spare  until 
he  had  at  length  amassed  the  necessary  quantum.  And  so 
he  leaves  Paris,  where  he  had  been  earning  just  enough 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  makes  his  way  to 
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London  for  the  sole  purpose,  I  may  say,  of  scattering 
it  all  to  the  winds.  Now,  if  this  wild  goose  chase  after 
glory  be  not  a  freak  of  madness,  even  of  stark  madness, 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  confess  that  if  I  had  to  give 
my  idea  of  madness,  the  definition  would  be  found  very 
imperfect. 

^^  Now,  sir,  though  you  must  be,  I  am  sure,  from  what 
I  have  stated,  convinced  that  the  individual  upon  whose 
work  you  are  delivering  this  lecture  is  no  way  deserving 
of  your  generous  protection ;  yet  I  cannot  help  giving 
you  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  this  fact  than  you 
have  yet  heard.  But  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  cause 
me  very  great  pain ;  and  why  so,  you  will  ask  ?  Because 
it  will  oblige  me  to  say  something  to  my  own  advantage, 
and  this  will  distress  me  exceedingly,  for  I  feel  more 
inclined  to  shun  praise  than  to  seek  it;  but  such  has 
been  always  my  natural  disposition,  and  I  cannot  now 
change  it ;  I  wish  I  were  like  others,  then  being  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  in  my  own 
praise  would  not  distress  me  as  it  does. 

"  First  of  all,  sir,  I  beseech  you  to  cast  a  mere  glance 
over  the  title-page  of  my  lectures  on  the  '  Science  of  Lan- 
guage,' and  then  over  that  of  the  work  you  have  taken, 
out  of  pity,  I  suppose,  under  your  protection ;  the  one 
title-page,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  which  it  is,  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  mighty  forest  rich  in  noble  trees 
and  plants  odoriferous ;  and  the  other,  pray  what  does  it: 
resemble?  a  sorry  desert,  rich  only  in  its  miserable  sterility. 
And  do  not  suppose,  dear  sir,  that  I  could  not  increase 
the  title-page  of  my  work  to  double  its  present  length  j 
but  my  natural  disposition  would  not  allow  me  to  proceed 
any  farther,  so  greatly  am  I  disposed  to  shun  praise 
rather  than  to  seek  it. 
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^^Then  mark  the  unprecedented  sale  of  my  lectures,  3000 
copies  every  edition !  And  how  many  editions  of  it  hav^ 
there  been  already  thrown  off  ?  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say. 
The  edition  noticed  by  your  would-be  philologist  was  the 
fifth,  and  that  was  some  two  or  three  years  ago ;  I  can- 
not say  how  many  there  may  have  been  since.  And  if 
you  ask  me  how  many  translations  there  have  been  made 
of  it,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  tell  you.  Never  before 
did  a  work  of  the  kind  obtain  so  wide  a  circulation.  As 
to  the  many  learned  reviews  given  of  it,  they  must, 
I  should  say,  be  countless.  Then  please  to  note  well  my 
position  before  the  world :  I  am  a  leading  professor  at 
Oxford,  and  from  my  being  very  learned  in  Sanskrit  my 
friends  forced  me,  but  greatly  against  my  will,  to  put 
myself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
that  language,  and  also  for  its  literature,  with  which 
I  am  equally  well  acquainted.  On  that  occasion  that 
mighty  and  truthful  organ  of  public  opinion  which 
has  never  been  known  to  bestow  its  praise  on  the  unde- 
serving, wrote  a  leading  article  so  much  in  my  favour  as 
to  assert — and  every  assertion  made  by  the  Times  maybe 
relied  upon  as  safely  as  if  made  upon  oath — that  I  was 
the  very  best  Sanskrit  scholar  then  living  or  then  in  all 
England ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  exact  words,  for 
praise,  of  which  I  have  had  already,  on  account  of  my 
great  success  as  a  philologist,  so  large  a  surfeit,  is  no 
longer  agreeable  to  me,  my  nature  being,  as  I  said  awhile 
ago,  to  shun  praise  rather  than  to  seek  it. 

"  Nor  should  I  here,  sir,  however  repugnant  it  may  be 
to  my  feelings,  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  eulo- 
gium  adjudged  by  the  Times  in  its  issue  of  November  20, 
1856,  to  my  discovery  of  the  real  origin  of  myths.  This 
eulogium  you  will  find  in  its  notice  of  the  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  Essays,  and  it  is  in  the  following  words: 
'  After  showing  that  the  real  diflSculty  does  not  consist 
80  much  in  the  fact  of  the  propagation  of  myths  by  tra- 
dition as  in  explaining  how  they  arose  at  all,  Professor 
Max  Miiller  proceeds  to  find  the  solution  in  comparative 
philology/  Referring  again,  sir,  to  this  important 
discovery,  the  Times  has  also  in  the  same  article  the 
following :  ^  In  our  opinion,  though  not  the  most 
popular,  this  is  the  most  masterly  of  these  Essays.  It 
is  original  in  its  turn  of  thought  and  application ;  a  new 
ship  launched  on  a  new  ocean,  which  has  sailed  over  and 
come  back  bringing  new  treasures  from  unknown  shores/ 
You  will  admit,  sir,  I  know  you  will,  that  if  I  were 
fond  of  praise,  as  most  men  are,  I  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest  men  living,  but  with  me  it  has  not  that  effect. 
Such  is  my  nature. 

'^  Please  now  to  observe  that  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1850,  your  would-be  philologist  has  been  sending  to  the 
French  Institute  (as  a  candidate  for  the  piix  Volney) 
works  on  the  origin  of  language  and  myths,  and  that 
they  have  been  always  regarded  as  so  much  waste  paper ; 
whilst  my  lectures  on  the  science  of  language  have,  as 
soon  as  presented,  received  this  glorious  prize.  Yet  in 
the  very  face  of  this  acknowledgment,  and  which  has 
been  made  by  the  most  learned,  just,  and  impartial  body 
of  men  in  the  world,  he  has  the  presumption  to  treat  all 
my  etymologies  as  so  many  gross  blunders  !  His  pre- 
sumption leads  him  even  so  far  as  to  make  a  wager  of  ten 
to  one  (1000  francs  to  100)  that  he  has  really  made  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  language ;  and  he  has  the  front 
thus  to  defy  not  only  me  but  any  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy or  the  Institute.  If  this  be  not  the  very  acme  of 
presumption,  I  should  like  some  one  to  let  me  know  what 
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presumption  is.  His  conduct  in  thus  presuming  to  sup- 
pose that  gentlemen  so  much  his  superiors  in  all  respecte, 
should  notice  the  challenge  of  any  one  so  greatly  below 
them,  affords  another  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
fellow's  presumption.  It  reminds  me  of  a  fable  called 
The  Eagle  and  the  Sj^arrow.  The  sparrow  is,  you  must 
know,  a  very  sensitive  and  pugnacious  little  fellow,  and 
having  once,  as  he  thought,  received  a  slight  insult  from 
the  eagle,  he  commissioned  one  of  his  friends  to  wait 
upon  the  royal  bird  with  a  challenge,  written  out  in  due 
form,  and  in  which  he  defied  him  to  mortal  combat.  The 
eagle,  on  receiving  the  epistle,  and  having  learned  from 
the  messenger  before  opening  it  that  it  did  really  contain 
a  challenge,  at  once  imagined  that  it  must  have  come 
from  some  noble  bird  deserving  of  his  notice,  but  on 
reading  the  name  of  his  would-be  antagonist,  he  burst 
out  laughing,  and  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  poor 
Pierreau's  offended  dignity  ever  received  from  the  king 
of  birds.  Now  not  until  your  protege  becomes  as  distin- 
guished among  philologists  as  the  eagle  is  among  birds, 
can  he  expect  from  me  or  any  of  my  friends  of  the 
Academy  or  the  Institute  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
his  paltry  challenge  than  a  hearty  laugh.'^ 

Here,  methought,  our  friend  Miiller  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment; and,  as  if  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
his  discourse  was  received  by  the  lecturer  and  every  one 
present  as  very  satisfactory  and  conclusive  on  all  points, 
he  observed  as  follows :  "  Sir,  I  have,  I  perceive,  con- 
vinced you,  perfectly  convinced  you,  that  the  author— 
if  author  he  may  be  called — of  ^  The  Origin  of  Langvage 
and  Myths '  has  made  a  most  grievous  mistake — indeed, 
I  might  say,  if  I  were  not  so  inclined  to  be  merciful,  an 
unpardonable  mistake — in  having  presumed  to  call  in 
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question  the  truth  of  the  scientific  opinions  of  not  only 
myself  but  of  several  other  very  eminent  men.  Now, 
sir,  I  must  in  concluding  take  the  liberty  of  beseeching 
you  to  grant  me  one  great  favour, — only  one,  sir,  and 
it  is  simply  this,  that  in  the  severe  chastisement  with 
which  I  know  you  are  about  to  visit  this  man  who  has 
80  grossly  imposed  by  his  pretensions  on  your  generous 
nature,  and  so  shocked  public  opinion  by  having  dared 
to  think  and  judge  of  my  works  diflferently  from  the 
learned  of  all  Europe  and  America,  you  will  be  merciful, 
at  least  so  much  so  as  not  to  drive  him  to  an  act  of 
desperation;  for  however  low  he  stands  as  a  philologist 
he  is  not  the  less  a  human  being,  and  is  not,  probably, 
as  utterly  devoid  of  feeling  as  he  is  of  common  sense. 
Do,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  dear  sir,  have  mercy  on 
him.'' 

As  he  uttered  the  latter  words,  both  his  look  and  his 
voice  bespoke  great  tenderness  of  heart;  and  I  could  hear 
many  say,  as  he  sat  down,  "  How  compassionate ! "  But 
the  man  whom  Miiller  reminded  of  Ulysses,  as  I  have 
already  said,  did  not  use  the  expression  "how  very  com- 
passionate V  but  instead  of  it  he  said — and  with  the  same 
arch  smile  as  before — "  How  very  clever  V  Even  the 
lecturer,  methought,  had  just  such  another  smile  on 
his  countenance  as  he  thus  addressed  our  friend : — 

''Your  merciful  indulgence,  sir,  towards  the  author 
of  '  The  Origin  of  Language  and  Myths^  is  highly  com- 
mendable; and  the  more  so  as  he  has  shown  little  or 
no  pity  for  you,  but  has  dared  to  criticize  your  beautiful 
etymologies  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  you  were  not  a 
Grerman,  or  any  thing  better  than  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman.  Even  the  grand  title-page  of  your  lectures, 
in  which  your  connexion  with  all  the  scientific  bodies 
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over  the  wide  world  is  so  beautifully  set  forth,  and  of 
which  the  sight  ought  to  have  filled  him  with  awe, 
appears  to  have  had  no  effect  on  him  whatever.  Was 
there  ever  any  thing  like  it?  Even  your  being  a  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  your  being  accustomed  to  hold  forth  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  your  being  on 
the  Times,  your  being  recommended  by  that  mighty 
organ  of  public  opinion  to  Oxford  for  the  professorship 
of  Sanscrit,  your  having  taken  the  trouble  to  recommend 
yourself  on  the  occasion  in  a  leading  article  of  the  same 
mighty  organ;  all  these  circumstances  ought  to  have 
made  some  impression  on  the  impenetrable  soul  of  the 
author  of  ^  Tke  Origin  of  Language  and  Myths/  but  no, 
they  have  been  unheeded  by  him,  and  this  may  account 
for  his  having  dealt  with  your  etymologies  so  unmerci- 
fully. But  ought  not,  every  one  will  say,  your  having 
gained  the  Volney  prize  to  have  deterred  him  from  finding 
the  least  fault  with  those  etymolx)gies,  since  it  was  through 
their  having  been  found  so  very  perfect  and  original  that 
the  golden  medal  was  awarded  you  by  the  enlightened 
and  conscientious  members  of  the  committee.  They  were 
of  course  filled  with  admiration  on  beholding  your  grand 
discoveries  in  philology;  never  could  they  have  known, 
but  for  you,  that  the  English  word  ^  soul  was  named 
after  the  tossed-about  waters  of  the  sea,^  and  that  the 
sea  itself,  under  its  Latin  form  mare,  was  called  after 
death,  such  being  the  meaning  of  a  Sanscrit  word  which 
is  very  much  like  it.  How  natural  these  etymologies 
must  have  appeared  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
when  compared  with  those  given  by  the  author  who  is 
the  subject  of  my  lecture !  Thus,  instead  of  showing,  as 
he  ought  of  course  to  have  done,  that  the  English  word 
soul  means  the  tossed-about  waters  of  the  sea,  he  proves 
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by  the  principles  of  his  pretended  discovery  that  it  is 
radically  the  same  as  sufflatua  in  Latin  and  souffle  in 
French,  and  that  it  consequently  means  breath,  just  as 
its  equivalent  forms  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  do,  as 
every  one  knows.  It  seems  that  the  etymology  of  this 
English  word  soul  has  been  more  diflScult  for  all  classes 
of  philologists  than  the  corresponding  form  in  any  other 
language,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  its  German  repre- 
sentative  aeele,  which  is  evidently  the  same  word.  How 
very  thankful  all  Germany  ought  therefore  to  be  to  you, 
M.  Max  Miiller,  for  giving  them  the  real  origin  of  aeele, 
since,  from  its  being  equal  to  soul,  it  must  have  also  the 
meaning  of  the  ^  tossed-about  waters  of  the  sea,'  and  not 
breath,  as  the  author  oi'The  Origin  of  Language  andMphs' 
has  the  temerity  to  assert  in  opposition  to  so  high  an 
authority  as  yourself.  But  your  recommending  him  to 
mercy  obliges  me  to  look  over  his  wild  blundering  on 
this  occasion  as  well  as  on  the  many  other  occasions  in 
which  he  is  equally  severe  upon  your  etymologies,  and 
of  which  every  one  is,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
strange  discovery,  shown  to  be  a  very  gross  mistake. 
But  who  will  believe  him  ?  For  who  can  suppose  that 
a  person  who  is  only  an  Irishman  can  compete  with  the 
learned  philologists  not  only  of  England  and  France 
but,  what  is  a  vast  deal  more,  all  Germany,  not  even 
omitting  yourself,  you  who  are  now  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest  philologist  in  the  whole  world.  The  man  must 
surely  be  mad;  presumption  so  very  extraordinary  cannot 
be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

"Then  please  to  notice  his  pretending  to  have  discovered 
not  only  the  origin  of  language  but  even  of  myths.  But 
it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Times  in  its  notice  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Essays,  in  its  number  dated  20th  of  No- 
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vember,  1856,  that  you,  sir,  and  not  this  wild  Irishman, 
have  been  the  real  discoverer;  for  is  it  not  there  stated, 
in  this  great  organ  of  public  opinion,  that  your  '  Essay 
is  original  in  its  turn  of  thought  and  application;  a  riew 
ship  launched  on  a  new  ocean,  which  has  sailed  over  and 
come  back  bringing  new  treasures  from  unknown  shores/ 
And  why  does  the  Times  speak  thus  so  highly  of  your 
Essay  ?  Because  you  have  found  ^  the  solution  of  myths 
in  philology/  It  is  true  that  the  very  same  solution  was 
found  some  short  time  before  you,  but  so  very  short  a 
time  as  to  be  undeserving  of  attention;  it  did  not  make 
more  than  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  so  short  a  space 
could  give  no  right  to  an  Irishman  when  so  great  a  man 
as  a  German  puts  in  his  claim  as  the  original  discoverer. 
In  1850  the  author  upon  whom  I  am  delivering  this 
lecture  sent  to  the  French  Institute  a  memoir  entitled 
'  Origin  of  Language  and  Mythsy  which  is  also  the  title 
of  his  present  work.  In  1856  he  changed  this  title  to 
^ Myths  traced  to  their  Primary  Source  through  Language^ 
of  which  the  Times  received  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
and  that  happened  to  have  been  many  months  anterior 
to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essays.  This  copy  was, 
no  doubt,  sent  by  the  Times  to  you,  sir,  to  know  if  it 
were  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  for  it  is  you  who  review 
all  such  works  for  the  great  organ  of  public  opinion;  but 
you  would  not  condescend  to  look  at  it,  it  was  not  at  all 
deserving  of  your  attention,  so  that  I  may  safely  con- 
clude that  you  had  never  heard  how  the  origin  of  myths 
was  discovered  until  by  your  profound  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  language  and  its  principles  you  had  made  that 
discovery  yourself.  AH  this  can  be  easily  conceived,  for 
it  is  implied  by  the  passage  from  the  Times  when  it 
likens,  as  we  have  just  seen,  your  Essay  to  a  'new  ship 
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launched  on  a  new  sea/  and  bringing  back  after  its 
voyag'e  '  new  treasures  from  unknown  shores/ 

*^  Now^  who  dares,  after  this  positive  statement,  to  doubt 
your  discovery  of  the  origin  of  myths?  But  in  this 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essay  of  yours,  you  praise  the 
wonderful  wisdom  of  the  ^m^*,  just  as  the  Times  praises 
the  wonderful  originality  of  your  Essay.  Your  words 
are :  ^  Have  we  not  been  told  that  there  is  more  wisdom 
in  the  Times  than  in  Thucydides*?*  Who  doubts  it? 
Do  you  not  yourself  write  for  the  Times;  and  does  not 
this  simple  fact  afford  sujQBcient  proof  of  its  great 
wisdom  ?  Whenever  your  learned  articles  appear  in  the 
mighty  organ  of  public  opinion,  must  not  every  one  on 
reading  them  exclaim,  ^  How  wonderful  the  wisdom  of 
the  Times  ! ' '' 

Here,  methought,  our  friend  Miiller  did  not  seem 
pleased  at  its  being  thus  made  known  to  the  assembly 
that  he  had  spoken  of  the  Times  so  very  favourably  in  his 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essay,  as  this  might  induce  the 
evil-minded  to  think  that  if  he  praised  the  Times  it  was 
that  the  Times  might  praise  his  Essay.  But  the  lecturer, 
in  order  to  remove  every  such  suspicion  of  collusion, 

• 

begged  the  assembly  to  observe  that  "it  would  be  as 
unjust  to  suppose  that  the  honourable  Oxford  pro- 
fessor and  the  Times  acted  collusively  as  to  suppose 
that  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  and  M.  Max  Miiller 
did  also  act  collusively  because  M.  Max  Miiller  praises 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire's  work  on  *^  Buddha  and  his 
Religion,^'  and  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Institute,  writes  very  fine 
reviews  in  the  Journal  des  SavanU  on  M.  Max  Miiller^s 
lectures  on  the  "  Science  of  Language.'^   And  that  these 

2  Essay,  p.  3. 
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lectures  must  be  perfect/'  said  the  lecturer,  with  a  smile, 
'^  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire 
never  writes  so  much  as  one  word  in  his  reviews  against 
them,  any  more  than  M.  Max  Miiller  writes,  in  his  '  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,'  so  much  as  one  word  against 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire's  work  on  ^  Buddha  and  his 
Religion/  We  are  therefore  bound  to  admit,''  continued 
the  lecturer,  with  a  smile,  ^^that  these  two  works  are 
faultless,  each  of  the  disinterested  reviewers  having,  of 
course,  delivered  his  opinion  with  the  utmost  impartiality, 
and  as  his  conscience  dictated. 

"  And  now,  M.  Max  Miiller,  if  you  wanted  to  prove  to 
all  the  learned  bodies  over  the  wide  world  who  happen 
to  have  the  precious  advantage  of  your  connexion,  that 
your  manner  of  explaining  a  m3rth  is  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Origin  of  Language  and  Myth^y 
you  might  only  refer  to  your  etymology  of  savitaty 
which,  according  to  the  presumptuous  author  I  am  now 
noticing,  is  very  faulty.  He  even  shows — I  mean  he 
endeavours  to  show — that  your  immortal  Grimm,  and 
even  the  Hindoos  themselves,  to  whose  language  and 
mythology  the  name  savitar  belongs,  had  a  very  imper- 
fect notion  of  its  origin.  This  affords  additional  proof 
of  the  man's  presumption,  since  he  admits  himself  that 
he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  Sanskrit  or  any  of  its  dia- 
lects. But  it  appears  to  me  very  evident,  and  so  must 
it,  I  presume,  appear  to  every  one  else,  that  he  pays  no 
regard  or  attention  whatever  to  what  you  so  emphatically 
state,  that  ^  the  principles  that  must  guide  the  student 
of  the  science  of  language  are  now  firmly  established! 
These  words  of  yours  are  quoted  by  him  in  his  Intro- 
duction; and  do  they  not  tell  us,  as  clearly  as  words  can, 
that  we  need  now  only  read  your  invaluable  works  in 
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order  to  know  all  we  need  know  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  language. 
But  this  unfortunate  man  is  so  very  blind  to  his  own 
interest^  and  he  has  so  much  confidence  in  what  he  is 
.  pleased  to  call  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language 
and  m3rths  made  by  himself^  that  he  shows  as  much  indif- 
ference for  this  statement  of  yours  as  if  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  contain  a  particle  of  truth/^ 

Here  methought  Miiller  sat  down.  And  as  several 
persons  of  the  assembly  began  now  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  one  of  Kavanagh^s  two  volumes  in  search  of 
Miiller's  etymology  of  savitar,  the  lecturer,  who  guessed 
what  they  were  in  quest  of,  said :  ^^  You  will  find  it,  gentle- 
men, in  the  first  volume,  chapter  xlviii.,  page  396 ;  and 
under  the  same  heading  is  also  to  be  found  several 
other  etymologies,  and  of  these  M.  Littr^'s  etymology  of 
the  important  name  Avatar  happens  to  be  the  first,  and 
which  no  doubt  M.  Littre  and  his  friends  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Institute  may  think  very  correct,  but  which, 
according  to  the  author  of  '  The  Origin  of  Language  and 
MythSy  is  one  of  the  worst  he  has  ever  met  with.  While 
you  are  casting  a  glance,  gentlemen,  over  the  etymo- 
logy of  saviiary  and  commenting  upon  it  among  your- 
selves, our  lecture  may,  I  suppose,  be  suspended  for  a 
few  minutes.'^  To  this  proposition  all  present  seeming 
to  nod  assent,  they  rose  from  their  seats,  and  dividing 
themselves  into  groups  of  some  three  or  four  persons 
each,  they  moved  silently  about  the  great  room  whis- 
pering to  one  another  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  I 
oould  not  overhear  their  observations.  Methought  that 
we  three  went  together.  ''  You,  Littr^,  appeared  very 
thoughtful,  much  more  so  than  I  ever  saw  you  before. 
Upon  requesting  you  to  acquaint  me  with  the  cause, 

VOL.  n.  /  / 
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you  said:  What  that  lecturer  has  obsenred  respecting 
a  future  state  of  existence  has  impressed  me  more  wiiih 
the  belief  that  there  may  be  really  such  a  place  than  any 
other  argument  I  have  yet  heard  on  the  same  subject/^ 

Regnier:  His  argument  has  had  no  such  effect  upon  me. 

Max  Milller:  Nor  upon  me. 

Littre:  Very  likely;  but  you  may  not  have  listened  to 
it  as  attentively  as  I  have  done^  nor  have  since  reflected 
on  it  as  seriously.  Only  listen  to  his  reasoning  while 
I  now  submit  it  to  you  in  perhaps  a  fuller  and  dearer 
light  than  he  has  himself  represented  it.  He  says  this 
world  is  not  a  perfect  state.  His  meaning  is  that  it  is 
full  of  anomalies.  That  we  have  earthquakes^  inunda- 
tions^ volcanoes^  pestilential  diseases;  that  the  strong'aie 
allowed  to  oppress  the  weak^  and  the  guilty  to  prosper 
and  the  innocent  to  suffer.  But  why  should  this  be? 
Because  this  world  is  imperfect^  and  because  it  was  never 
intended  by  the  mighty  Power  who  made  it  that  it  should 
be  perfect;  as  if  He  chose  this  mode  for  enabling  His 
creatures  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  more  fiilly  the  happi- 
ness awaiting  them  in  a  perfect  state  beyond  the  grave. 
But  why  was  not  this  world  and  its  creatures  made  per- 
fect from  the  beginning  ?  For  the  reason  just  assigned, 
that  we  might  see  more  clearly  the  difference  between 
perfection  and  imperfection.  But  how  can  we  with  safety 
believe  that  it  was  at  first  in  the  Creator's  power  to  make 
this  world  and  its  creatures  all  perfect?  By  merely 
looking  around  us  and  investigating  the  formation  of 
whatever  our  eyes  may  chance  to  fall  upon;  for  whatever 
that  thing  may  be,  the  more  we  examine  it  the  more  we 
shall  be  filled  with  astonishment  on  contemplating  fhe 
infinite  wisdom  it  displays.  Think  only  of  what  a  veiy 
wise  man,  one  of  the  ancients,  did  on  being  asked  what 
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reason  he  had  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God;  he 
stooped  down^  and  picking  np  a  straw^  said^  ^'  That  alone 
convinces  me  that  there  must  be  a  God;^'  thug  allowing 
the  Atheists  who  had  questioned  him  to  understand  that 
it*  lay  not  within  the  power  of  either  nature  or  man  to 
produce  any  thing  revealing  so  much  wisdom  as  a  mere 
straw.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  if  this  world  be 
full  of  anomalies  it  is  not  the  less  foil  of  infinite  wisdom; 
and  where  there  is  infinite  wisdom  there  must  be  infinite 
justice,  and  consequently  a  state  beyond  the  grave.  And 
why  so  ?  Because  in  this  life  the  deserving  do  not  always 
obtain  justice;  from  which  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
a  state  where  they  cannot  but  have  the  justice  denied 
them  while  they  were  on  earth.  If  it  were  not  so,  God 
would  not  be  just,  and  we  know  that  He  cannot  be  unjust^ 
And  why  so  ?  Because  we  know  from  His  works  that 
He  must  be  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom;  and  where  there 
is  infinite  wisdom  there  must  be  infinite  justice.  Hence, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  an  all-wise  Being  to  be  unjust. 

Max  Mailer:  But  has  not  God  the  power  of  doing, 
every  thing  ? 

LittrS:  No,  for  He  cannot  do  what  is  wrong;  of  that 
power  He  is  wholly  deprived  by  His  infinite  wisdom. 
God  is  therefore  compelled — and  still  because  of  His 
wisdom — ^to  deal  justly  towards  all  His  creatures,  so  that 
they  who  do  not  obtain  justice  here  must  receive  it  else- 
where, and  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right  of  which  not 
even  a  God,  however  great  He  may  be,  has  the  power 
of  depriving  them.  And  why  so  ?  Because  it  would  be 
unjust. 

Regmer:  Then  how,  according  to  the  reasoning  with 
which  the  lecturer  appears  to  have  endowed  you,  are  the 
wicked  to  be  dealt  with  ? 

Ill 
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Litire:  They  will  be  oblig^ed  to  suffer  and  atooe^  bat 
with  mercy^  for  the  wrong  they  have  done;  and  if  their 
punishment  does  not  take  place  in  this  life  it  will  cer- 
tainly take  place  elsewhere^  and  this  affords  an  additional 
proof  that  there  must  be  another  world.  Wby^  you  will 
ask  me^  did  I  not  know  all  this  before  ?  Because  I  was 
at  first  taught  to  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  onr 
earth  was  a  paradise;  and  that  because  two  human  beings 
had  then  transgressed^  its  Creator  thought  fit  to  exchange 
its  bliss  for  misery^  and  to  doom  all  mankind  to  deaths 
and  only  because  the  first  man  and  woman  had  sinned. 
This^  I  felt  convinced^  could  not  possibly  be;  for  however 
imperfect  the  very  worst  of  human  laws  may  be^  there  is 
not  one  of  them  so  outrageously  bad  as  to  authorize  the 
punishment  of  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents^ 
that  is^  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  But  it  is  said  in  the 
Bible^  I  shall  be  told^  that  the  Lord  visits  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation^  Exod.  xx.  5.  But  it  is  also  said  in  the  same 
book:  ^^The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the 
children^  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for 
the  fathers/'  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  Now,  which  of  these  two 
laws  are  we  to  believe  ?  for,  the  one  being  acontradiction 
of  the  other,  we  cannot  possibly  believe  both.  In  order 
to  know  which  we  should  choose,  we  ought  to  consult 
that  revelation  in  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and 
which  was  in  existence  a  g^eat  many  ages  before  the 
Bible  had  been  heard  of,  and  it  is  a  law  implanted  in 
every  human  breast — I  mean  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  This  revelation  is  by  tax  the  grandest  and 
truest  of  all.  In  it  there  can  be  no  contradiction,  no 
lying  interpolation,  no  religious  fraud.  And  it  requires 
no  great  scholarship,  no  learnedly  profound  commentary, 
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to  be  nnderstood  by  every  one^  by  the  most  ignorant  as 
well  as  by  the  most  erudite;  for  every  one  is  told  by  that 
"sweet  little  cherub''  within — ^his  conscience — ^when  he 
does  that  which  is  right  and  also  when  he  does  that  which 
is  wrong. 

Now,  what  has  the  lecturer  told  me  this  evening  that 
I  did  not  know  before  fully  as  well  as  himself?  He  told 
me  only  this — that  our  earth  was  never  meant  to  be 
perfect.  That  is  all,  I  assure  you.  I  saw  long  ago 
that  it  is  very  imperfect,  that  it  is  full  to  overflowing  of 
anomalies.  But  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  it  was 
not  intended  by  its  Creator  to  be  any  better  than  it  is. 
I  stood,  in  need  of  this  knowledge;  and  having  now 
obtained  it,  I  can  very  easily  explain  and  reconcile  what 
I  could  not  make  out  before.  Why  are  there  still  so 
many  Atheists  in  the  world — even  among  the  learned  ? 
Because  they  stand  in  need  of  this  very  little,  but  very 
important,  bit  of  knowledge.  Let  it  therefore  be  known 
to  all  persons  that  the  world  was  never  a  paradise,  was 
never  perfect,  and  there  will  not  be  any  more  Atheists ; 
for  men  of  common  sense  will  then  say.  We  see  how  it  is, 
every  natural  object  we  examine,  whether  it  be  animate 
or  inanimate,  reveals  the  hand  of  a  God,  and  proves  to 
us  that  all  might  be  made  equally  perfect  if  it  so  pleased 
the  Creator.  Man  cannot  have  been,  therefore,  perfect 
from  the  beginning,  but  imperfect;  endowed,  however, 
with  sufficient  reason  to  improve  his  state,  which  cannot 
be  done  by  remaining  idle,  but  by  hard  working.  And 
this  is  the  crpwning  beauty  of  the  divine  system,  for  it 
allows  us  to  perceive  that  all  who  by  their  own  just 
efforts  raise  themselves  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  con- 
dition will  be  indebted  to  themselves  alone  for  their 
improvement  and  not  to  others,  which  would  deprive 
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them  of  all  merit.  According  to  this  system  ereiy  one 
is,  therefore,  obliged  to  work  ont  his  own  salyation,  and 
not  to  look  up  to  any  kind  of  foreign  interv^ition^  either 
earthly  or  divine,  for  the  obtaining  of  so  great  a  favour. 
And  I  am  now  further  led  to  believe  that  when  we  shall 
in  the  other  world  have  reached,  through  onr  labours,  a 
state  of  bliss,  we  shall  be  still  obliged  to  work,  and  so 
continue  through  an  eternity  of  ages,  for  ever  improving, 
for  ever  acquiring  knowledge,  for  ever  learning  scHooe- 
thing  that  we  knew  not  before,  our  admiration  and 
delight  still  increasing  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Reg  flier:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  my  dear  Littre,  that 
this  new  philosophy  with  which  you  are  now  favouring 
us  has  been  suggested  by  that  single  observation  of  the 
lecturer's, — ^namely,  that  our  earth  was  never  perfect,  nor 
was  ever  intended  to  be  perfect  ? 

Littre:  My  present  arguments  have  been  all  deduced 
from  that  simple  source.  And  was  it  not  wisely  arranged 
that  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants  should  have  been  both 
made  imperfect,  but  that  we  should  be  endowed  with 
the  means  of  reaching,  through  our  own  efforts,  a  less 
imperfect  state  ?  If  all  had  been  made  perfect  from  the 
beginning,  we  could  never  know  what  perfection  isj 
and  if  we  were  allowed  to  live  for  ever  in  such  a  state 
of  blessed  idleness,  we  should  be  entitled  to  no  more 
merit  for  whatever  we  might  do  than  is  due  to  the  sons 
of  kings  for  having  been  bom  princes.  I  do,  therefore, 
withdraw  fi*om  what  I  have  hitherto  advanced  in  opposi- 
sition  to  Kavanagh's  theory  of  language.  What  I  have 
just  learned  respecting  a  future  state  has  somewhat 
enlarged  my  views,  even  so  much  so  that  I  can  now 
see  and  judge  more  clearly  than  I  ever  did  before.  You, 
too,  Begnier,  should  withdraw  your  opposition.   But  you. 
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Miiller^  should  more  readily  do  so  than  either  of  us^  since 
it  was  through  his  meeting  with  your  blundering  "  Lec«- 
tures  on  the  Science  of  Language ''  he  was  first  led  to 
this  attack  upon  us  three, 

Regnier:  I  don't  mean  to  draw  back. 

Mailer:  Nor  do  I.  To-morrow,  Littr^,  you  will  forget 
all  these  arguments. 

Littre:  This  cannot  possibly  happen  unless  some  occult 
power  of  which  I  know  nothing  should  deprive  me,  within 
80  short  a  space,  of  all  recollection  of  what  I  now  feel, 
imderstand,  and  am  determined  upon. 

Regnier:  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Littre,  that  Ka- 
Tanagh's  odd  whim  of  turning  trifles  to  account  has  so 
for  taken  possession  of  you  as  to  drive  you  mad.  By 
to-morrow  your  reason  will,  I  hope,  return. 

Littre:  It  will,  I  assure  you,  continue.  There  was  a 
time — ^but  it  is  now  gfone  by  and  it  will,  I  hope,  never 
come  back — when  I  believed  as  Solomon  did,  when  he  is 
made  to  say:  ^'That  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them:  as  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other;  yea,  they  have  all  one 
breath;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a 
beast,''  Eccles.  iii.  19.  Yes,  this  was  how  I  have  believed 
up  to  the  present;  but  a  change  has  come  over  me,  a 
change  for  the  better. 

On  the  different  groups  of  the  assembly  returning,  at 
this  particular  moment  to  their  places,  the  lecturer  rose 
and  asked  if  any  other  gentleman  wished  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  either  for  or  against  ^^The  Origin  of  Language 
and  Myths/'  Several  of  the  assembly  at  once  stood  up; 
upon  seeing  which,  the  lecturer  suggested  that  the  pre- 
cedence should  be  given  to  the  eldest,  whereupon  they 
all  sat  down  with  the  exception  of  M.  Patin. 
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Sir/'  said  this  venerable  gentleman^  addressing  tbe 
lecturer^  ^^I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  respect- 
ing the  subject  of  your  lecture.     I  have  gone  carefully 
through  the  memoir^  entitled  ^  The  Origin  ofLanguagt 
and  Myth%^  Bent  to  the  Institute  in  1869  by  its  author^ 
who  thought  it  justified  him  to  offer  himself  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prix  Volney  of  that  year.    Yes,  sir,  I  have 
gone  carefully,  very  carefully,  through  that  memoir,  and 
I  can  safely  assert  that  it  is  in  substance  precisely  the 
same  as  its  present  greatly  enlarged  form  in  two  volumes. 
But  this  question,  sir,  of  the  origin  of  language  is  a  veiy 
difficult  one  to  solve;  and  if  the  discovery  to  which  this 
author  lays  claim  could  have  ever  been  made,  it  would 
not  surely  have  been  delayed  until  we  are  far  advanced 
in  the  nineteenth  century.     My  conviction  therefore  is, 
that  the  origin  of  language  has  not  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  that  it  never  will  be  discovered  by 
any  one.    Then  please  to  observe,  sir,  the  source  whence 
he  derives  his  discovery.     The  sun !  the  sun !  only  ob- 
serve that.     But  what  on  earth  has  language  to  do  with 
the  sun,  or  the  sun  to  do  with  language  ?   Has  this  g^nd 
luminary  vocal  organs ;  can  it  utter  words  ?     Oh,  your 
author  must  have  surely  been  dreaming  when  this  strange 
origin  of  human  speech  first  took  possession  of  his  mind  I 
Why  not  make  his.  discovery  without  bringing  in  the 
sun  ?     He  takes  advantage  of  my  admission,  which  is  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  contradict  him, 
that  is,  to  assert  he  has  not  made  the  discovery  to  which 
he  lays  claim ;  but  do  I  not  also  say  that  I  cannot  allow 
that  he  has  made  the  discovery  in  question  ?     But  if  I 
cannot  admit  his  having  made  so  great  a  discovery,  are 
there  not  others  who  deny  that  he  has  made  it  ?     There 
is  M.  Littr€,  and  there  is  M.  Regnier,  two  very  honour- 
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le  and  disinterested  judges,  and  men  of  very  great 
ming.  And  there  is  our  no  less  honourable  and 
med  correspondent  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford, 
is  great  man,  who  is  bound  to  report  to  our  Academy 
,ry  discovery  made  in  England  in  the  science  of  philo- 
y,  declares  openly  in  his  fine  lectures  on  this  subject, 
1861,  that  'we  cannot  yet  tell  what  language  is/  by 
ich  he  means  that  we  know  nothing  of  its  origin, 
ese  words  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  a  work  pub- 
led  several  years  after  that  of  Mr.  Eavanagh's,  entitled 
^yth9  traced  to  their  Primary  Source  through  Language/ 
1  which  appeared  in  1856;  and  in  which  work  the 
ling  principle  of  his  pretended  discovery  is  just  what 

1.  You  now  see,  sir,  that  if  I  cannot  deny  to  Mr. 
vanagh  that  he  has  made  the  discovery  of  the  origin 
anguage  and  myths,  there  are  other  high  authorities 

0  can.  And  whether  I  should  or  should  not  refuse  my 
3nt  to  Mr.  Eavanagh^s  real  or  pretended  discovery, 
^ht  I  not,  out  of  pity  and  regard  for  my  colleagues, 
h  whose  works  he  deals  so  unmercifully,  to  incline 
their  side  rather  than  to  his?  Why  should  he, 
^ant  to  know,  take  up  any  of  the  faults  in  the 
-ks  of  my  friends?  Might  he  not  discover  blunders 
ugh  in  the  works  of  other  philologists,  without 
irring  to  those  of  the  very  men  who  were  to  state 
ir  opinions  of  his  work  ?  And  only  note  how  daringly 

1  is  done,  as  1  am  going  to  let  you  see  by  an  instance 
wo.  He  shows  how  a  child  could,  with  his  principles, 
jover  the  etymology  of  our  word  garden  in  the  very 
rt  space  of  some  five  or  six  minutes;  and  that  he 
dd  allow  six  months  to  all  our  enlightened  members 
make  the  same  discovery,  and  that  probably  they 
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wonld  at  the  end  of  tbat  time  be  as  fiur  from  lumog 
aooompliflhed  the  taak  aa  Uiejr  were  on  the  first  daj. 
And  what  time^  do  70a  suppose^  he  allows  to  all  of  vs  ia 
the  Institute  and  the  Academy  for  discovering  flie  pri- 
mary signification  of  the  Latin  of  beaver,  ihat  ]s>  Jiier? 
Not  less  than  a  whole  century;  whilst  a  (rfiild  acquainted 
with  his  principles  could  not  fail  to  perform  the  task  at 
a  glance — ^that  is^  at  sights  as  soon  as  seen.  Now^  sir^ 
you  must  admit  that  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  having  iliiia  darad 
to  address  so  learned  and  illustrious  a  )x)dy  of  persons  as 
those  of  which  our  Academy  and  Institute  are  composed, 
is  not  to  be  endured  by  men  who  entertain  so  just  a 
sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  importance.  A  king, 
sir,  would  think  himself  honoured  if  leceiYed  as  an 
Academician.  Indeed,  the  late  emperor  tAt  most  de- 
sirous to  become  a  member  of  our  glorious  firatemity, 
and  his  *  Life  of  CsBsar^  was  written  in  the  hopes  tiiat  it 
Would  give  him  the  right  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate; 
but  his  friends  assured  him  that  he  did  not  stand  suf- 
ficiently high  as  a  literary  character  to  entitle  him  to  so 
great  an  honour,  and  he  did  not  for  this  reason  dare  to 
present  himself,  knowing  that  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
suffer  a  defeat.  It  is  therefore  very  wrong  in  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh  to  presume  so  far  as  to  allude  as  freely  as  he  does 
to  so  illustrious  a  body  of  great  men  as  our  Academy, 
not  to  mention  those  of  the  Institute.  But  the  unbounded 
freedom  with  which  he  criticises  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
two  g^eat  works — namely,  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,^  and  his  ^  Chips  &om  a  German  Work- 
shop^— is  inconceivably  bold.  Such  conduct  does  not 
merely  apply  to  M.  Max  Miiller,  but  to  all  Oxford, 
where  this  eminent  professor  is  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
justly  so,  since  this  esteem  is  confirmed  by  our  Academy 
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and  Institnte^  of  which  the  enlightened  members  have 
unanimously  awarded  the  prix  Yolney  to  M.  Max  Miiller, 
L  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  M.  Max  MiiUer's  faults 
are  not  real^  any  more  than  those  of  my  colleague  M. 
Littr^;  but  that  does  not  justify  Mr.  Kavanagh's  un- 
bounded liberty.  He  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  daring 
to  lay  the  mistakes  of  such  men  before  a  public  by  whom 
they  are  so  admired^  and  who  must  consider  it  very  great 
presumption  in  any  one  to  allow  them  to  perceive  that 
they  have  in  their  admiration  been  imposed  upon.  Men 
even  in  low  life  do  not  like  to  have  it  known  that  they 
have  been  made  fools  of^  and  men  in  high  life  like  it  yet 
a  great  deal  less,  Hence^  when  Mr.  Kavanagh  points 
out  the  errors  in  philology  of  such  writers  as  M.  Littr^ 
and  his  colleagues^  he  shocks  the  exalted  feelings  of  not 
only  those  distinguished  literary  characters^  but  of  all 
their  admirers.  Mr.  Kavanagh  should  be  put  in  his 
right  place^  should  be  shown  the  wide  difference  between 
himself  and  certain  great  men;  in  other  words^  he  ishould 
be  taught  to  know  himself.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
should  be  horsewhipped  into  such  knowledge^  but  that 
some  means  or  other  should  be  practised  for  teaching  him 
the  principles  of  common  politeness. 

"  I  have  another  very  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh's  book  being  made  popular  by  its  being  lectured 
upon ;  I  allude  to  his  discovery  of  the  origin  of  myths. 
A  charming  English  poet  says^ — 

'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

Now  there  are  many  myths  which  bear  a  rather 
startling  resemblance  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  Mr.  Kavanagh  does  very  improperly 
allude  to  such  resemblances,  regarding  them,  I  admit,  as 
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no  more  tban  iypes  of  truths  leyealed  long  after.  I 
admit  alao^  aa  he  does^  that  many  learned  and  good 
Christiana  entertain  the  same  opinion  respecting  siieh 
resemblances ;  but  I  consider  it  very  rash  and  wrong  to 
notice  circomstances  of  this  sort  in  any  way  whatever, 
since  the  doing  so  is  well  calculated  to  distorb  certain 
quiet  minds  of  the  Christian  community.  Thus  we  are 
yery  happy  in  our  present  belief  that  there  is  only  one 
Ood ;  but  when  told  by  your  author  that  all  our  names 
of  the  Deity  were  anciently  names  of  the  sun^  and  that 
with  all  people  the  sun's  name  means  (me^  may  not  snch 
teaching  lead  some  persons  to  suspect  that  our  believing 
in  only  one  Ood  may  have  first  been  suggested  by  the 
name  of  the  Deity  having  been  discovered  to  signify  onef 
Then  his  explanation  of  the  blessed  Triniiy,  as  shown 
under  his  etymology  of  SpirUus,  is  also  very  startling, 
nor  less  so  is  his  showing  how  it  happened  tliat  in  veiy 
remote  times  the  heathen  believed  in  the  sacredness  of 
water,  and  consequently  in  baptism.  Then  there  is  his 
explanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  divine  institution  was 
known  to  an  men  even  long  previous  to  the  giving  of 
the  law.  And  though  your  author  shows  how  this  know- 
ledge  was  first  communicated  to  the  heathen  by  the  word 
itself,  and  that  it  was  then  only  a  type  of  the  true  sabbath, 
to  be  long  afterwards  revealed,  he  should  not,  however^ 
have  noticed  this  word,  but  have  rather  shut  his  eyes 
upon  it ;  for  may  it  not  lead  some  people  to  suppose  that 
our  sabbath  did  not  originate  as  we  are  taught  to  believe 
by  that  passage  in  Exodus  (xxxi.  17),  which  so  clearly 
states  that  '  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested,  and  was  re- 
freshed,' but  that  the  belief  was  first  suggested  by  the 
several  meanings  of  the  word  saobath  itself?    These  are. 
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sir,  you  will  admit,  very  serious  objections  to  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh's  work ;  there  are  truths  which  should  not  be  told, 
old  errors  should,  from  •  their  having  so  long  made  us 
happy,  be  handled  very  tenderly,  they  should  be  even 
respected,  and  in  most  cases  be  allowed  to  abide. 

''But  there  is  one  particular  question  respecting  Mr. 
Kavanagh's  explanation  of  myths,  to  which  I  should  like 
to  have  a  very  clear  and  distinct  answer.  He  seems  to 
regard  those  myths  resembling  certain  doctrines  of  our 
holy  religion  as  being  only  types  and  not  as  having  been 
the  originals  of  our  Christian  doctrines ;  but  is  he  sincere, 
I  should  like  to  know,  in  this  belief?  I  think  he  ought 
to  be  put  on  his  oath.  I  can  easily  believe  that  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  the  author  of  the  Cambridge  Key,  and  all 
such  good  Christians,  are  very  sincere  in  whatever  they 
state  respecting  types,  but  I  have  my  doubts  if  on  such 
occasions  Mr.  Kavanagh  be  sincere.  And  why  so,  you 
will  ask  ?  Because  in  his  work  entitled  '  Myths  traced 
to  their  Primary  Source  through  Language/  published 
in  1856,  he  regards  very  often,  if  not  always,  such  myths 
as  the  originals  of  the  Christian  doctrines  to  which  they 
bear,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  close  resemblance. 
Who  knows  but  he  still  entertains  the  same  belief, 
though  he  does  not  confess  it,  and  that  he  now  affects 
to  believe  like  so  many  good  Christians,  to  the  end  that 
his  work  may  be  the  more  kindly  received?  The  man 
should,  I  say,  be  put  on  his  oath. 

''  For  these  several  reasons,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that  no 
one  should  lecture  on  Mr.  Kavanagh's  work,  or  in  any 
other  way  try  to  make  it  known.  All  discoveries  even 
of  truths  are  generally  very  dangerous  things;  the 
young  and  thoughtless  do  not  think  so  because  they  have 
not  the  experience  of  the  aged. 
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"  But  if  Mr.  Eavanagh  has  done  what  18  both  rash  aiid 
foolish  in  those  etymologies  which  relate  to  the  resem- 
blances I  have  just  spoken  of,  are  not  some  learned 
Christians  fully  as  much  to  blame  for  regarding  those 
resemblances  as  tjrpes  of  certain  Christian  doctrines? 
They  should  not  have  noticed  them  at  all.  Thus  why 
should  Dr.  Parkhurst  tell  us  as  he  does  more  than  onee 
that  Hercules  was  a  true  type  of  our  Saviour ;  and  why 
should  the  learned  author  of  the  Cambridge  Key  say 
that  such  too  was  Buddha  when  he  is  represented  welter- 
ing in  his  blood  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  a  wicked  world? 
Attention  should  never  be  paid  to  such  startling  resem- 
blances. And  if  Mr.  Kavanagh  does  very  wrong  when 
he  shows  that  Bacchus  was  not  only  a  true  type  of  our 
Saviour^  but  that  he  had  the  same  monogram  (IHS)^  is 
not  Dr.  Stukely^  the  antiquary^  who  was  a  very  learned 
and  oi*thodox  Christian^  much  more  to  blame  when  he 
tells  his  readers  that  'panthers  were  the  nurses  and 
bringers-up  of  Bacchus/  and  then  adds  that  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  also  Ben  Panther^  Panther  being  his  foster 
father^s  family  name.  Stukely  should  have  kept  this 
knowledge  to  himself.  He  never  supposed  that  such  a 
statement  could^  because  true^  do  any  harm^  but  it  is  on 
the  contrary  well  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm^ 
for  all  readers  are  not  likely  to  take  Dr.  Stukely^s  expla- 
nation of  so  startling  a  circumstance  as  satisfactory^ 
namely,  that  it  had  'pleased  God  to  reveal  to  the 
heathen  part  of  what  was  to  happen  in  future.'  Mr. 
Kavanagh  does  not  fail  to  notice  all  this  in  his  second 
volume,  page  187.  But  he  would  have  done  better  if  he 
had  disregarded  it  altogether.  It  is  one  of  those  startling 
truths  of  which  no  mention  should  be  made.  But  is  not 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  was.  a  very  learned  and  sincere 
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Christian^  as  much  to  blame  as  Dr.  Stukely^  when  he 
says,  '  In  the  Sanskrit  dictionary,  compiled  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  we  have  the  whole  history  of 
the  incarnate  Deity  born  of  a  virgin,  and  miraculously 
escaping,  in  his  infancy,  from  the  reigning  tyrant  of  his 
country/?  Here  again  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  much  to  blame 
for  taking  the  notice  he  does  of  this  admission  in  Volume 
II.,  page  99,  of  his  present  work.  The  fact  of  such  an 
admission  having  been  made  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  orthodox  Christians  that  ever  wrote,  can  be  no 
excuse  when  we  observe  that  every  such  statement  must 
startle  and  disturb  the  quiet  mind  of  many  a  true 
believer,  while  it  does  but  strengthen  the  unfortunate 
infidel  in  his  incredulity. 

"  But  what  good  do  we  derive  from  many  of  our  scien- 
tific discoveries  ?  They  cause  in  general  much  more 
trouble  than  they  do  good.  When  Galileo  found  out 
that  the  earth  moves,  must  he  not  have  shaken  the  faith 
of  all  persons — and  they  may  have  been  thousands — ^who 
received  his  discovery  as  real  ?  And  what  were  people  the 
better  then,  or  what  have  they  been  the  better  since  for 
-this  new  scrap  of  knowledge?  It  has  not  prolonged 
man's  existence  so  much  as  one  hour,  but  it  may,  from 
its  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  so  many,  have  rather 
served  to  shorten  it  on  more  occasions  than  one.  Fene- 
lon,  who  was  a  very  great  man,  and  who  flourished  many 
years  after  Galileo,  when  he  alludes  to  the  earth  in  his 
article  on  the  Omniscience  of  the  Deity,  speaks  of  it  only 
as  an  immovable  body  suspended  in  space.  And  why  did 
he  do  so  ?  Because  he  did  not  like  to  trouble  his  own  mind 
or  the  minds  of  his  followers  about  its  moving  or  not 
moving.  Now  if  I  had  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Gali- 
leo, and  was  as  old  as  I  am  at  present,  I  should  perhaps 
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have  joined  with  the  learned  and  orthodox  members  of  the 
H0I7  Inquisition  in  obliging  him  to  abjare  his  errors; 
but  I  should  not^  I  think,  have  made  him  ^o  on  his 
knees  while  doing  so,  nor  have  kept  him  in  prison  fin* 
nearly  twenty  years ;  for  if  I  was  then  a  young  man,  my 
conduct  would,  in  all  probability,  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  At  my  time  of  life  few  men  like  to  en- 
courage new  discoveries.  If  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
Mr.  Kavanagh's  work  happened  to  fall  in  my  way, 
I  might  have  gone  into  it  heart  and  soul,  but  I  am  no 
longer  now  what  I  was  then.  Some  men  remain  young 
all  their  lives,  whilst  others,  inasmuch  as  soul  or  spirit  is 
concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  dead  at  forty,  even  ^ougfa 
they  drag  on  their  existence  to  eighty  or  ninety. 

'^  Mr.  Kavaoagh  having  had  occasion  to  write  to  me 
about  his  memoir,  which  was  mislaid  and  could  not  for 
several  days  be  found,  took  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  beg  of  me  as  a  very  great  favour  to  let  him 
know — either  verbally  or  in  writing — what  I  thought  of 
his  discovery,  assuring  me  that  he  could  travel  fifty 
leagues  on  foot  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  opinion,  he 
being  then  preparing  his  work  for  the  press.  And  in  the 
event  of  my  not  acceding  to  this  request,  he  begged  \Jb 
know  if  I  could  not,  through  m^  influence  in  the  Ac^emy, 
obtain  from  any  number  of  its  members  an  investigation 
of  his  philological  pretensions. 

''To  these  requests  I  was  obliged  to  answer  nega- 
tively. It  may  be  said  that  I  ought  to  have  at  least 
obtained  from  some  of  my  colleagues  the  inquiry  Mr. 
Kavanagh  so  earnestly  called  for,  and  that  I  was  the 
more  bound  to  obtain  it  since,  according  to  my  own 
admission,  I  was  not  prepared  to  assert  that  he  had  not 
discovered  the  origin  of  language;  but  as  discoveries 
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are  seldom  or  ever  found  to  be  real^  we  look  upon 
them  with  great  indifference  and  suspicion^  and  do  all  we 
can  to  discourage  them.  And  of  this^  has  not  the  pre- 
sent discoverer  received  from  us  a  very  striking  instance  ? 
Thus  to  whom  was  the  prix  Volney  adjudged  ?  To  the 
author  of  a  glossary  I  And  why  so  ?  Not  that  such  a 
work  can  be  compared  to  one  far  more  original^  and  of 
which  I  could  not.  myself  deny  the  reality,  notwith- 
standing the  critical  acumen  which  my  profession  as  a 
public  examiner  of  the  most  learned  students  of  France 
has  enabled  me  to  acquire.  I  admit  that  Mr.  Kavanagh 
has  given^  even  in  our  own  language,  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  many  of  our  household  words  which  we  could 
not  ourselves  discover,  such  as,  bouchety  garqon,  galetaa^ 
Aomme,  and  many  others.  But  he  will  not  stop  here ; 
he  must  trace  every  word  up  to  the  name  of  the  sun, 
which  I  take  to  be  his  gpreat  mistake,  and  which  has  obliged 
me  to  regard  his  discovery — at  least  in  this  respect — 
as  a  failure ;  though  when  I  think  of  the  many  curious 
results  he  has  obtained  through  the  appljdng  of  his  prin- 
ciples, I  am  not  prepared — as  admitted  in  the  passage  he 
has  quoted  from  my  letter  ^ — to  contradict  Aim.  I  am 
g^reatly  afraid  that  my  colleagues — such  as  are  the  most 
opposed  to  Mr,  Kavanagh's  views — will  blame  me  for 
having  made  this  admission,  but  I  cannot  now  recall  it, 
since  it  is  already  in  print,  and  my  answer  to  every  such 
reproach  must  be  that  the  admission  is  true. 

''The  principal  opposition  to  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  claims 
will  be  founded  on  the  belief  that  if  they  were  acknow- 
ledged real  they  might  lead  to  very  serious  changes  in 
more  things  than  one.  Thus^  passing  over  the  effect 
they  might  have  on  the  opinions  long  since  entertained  re- 

*  Introduction,  page  xxir. 
VOL.  u  K  K 
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specting  the  fabulous  parts  of  ancient  history  and  religl(m| 
and  regarding  only  the  words  of  every-day  life,  have  we 
not  reason  to  suppose  that  they  might  disturb  some 
of  our  old  opinions  not  a  little  ?  Thus  Mr.  Eavanagh 
alludes  somewhere  in  his  present  work  to  Locke's 
opinion  respecting  the  formation  of  language,  and  which 
is,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  to  this  effect,  that  if  "we 
knew  how  words  were  first  formed  we  should  need  no 
other  logic  or  philosophy.  Now  granting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion,  and  graDt- 
ing  also  that  Mr.  Kavanagh's  discovery  be  real,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  If  it  were  to  be  adopted  it  would 
be  this,  that  all  logicians  and  philosophers  would  be 
obliged  to  unlearn  a  great  deal,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what 
they  have  hitherto  learned.  This  would  be  somewhat 
disagreeable  for  all  persons  who  have  finished  their 
studies,  especially  for  persons  as  far  advanced  in  years  as 
I  am,  who  would  probably  think  it  rather  late  in  life  to 
go  a  second  time  to  school.  And  what  an  alteration  it 
would  necessitate  in  dictionaries,  especially  in  those  that 
have  in  any  way  attempted  the  etymology  of  words !  To 
a  certainty  it  would  oblige  my  dear  colleague  Littre  to 
bum  of  his  great  dictionary  all  he  has  written  up  to  the 
present,  and  to  begin  this  vast  labour  over  again.  What 
trouble  !  What  concision !  And  what  a  large  amount  of 
additional  printing  would  be  then  required  I  Indeed 
printing  would,  in  this  case,  become  a  very  profitable 
business.  And  who  knows  but  it  may  have  been  some 
rogue  of  a  printer  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Kavanagh^s  strange  discovery,  and  that  on  having  com- 
municated it  to  others  of  his  own  trade,  may  not  a  great 
many  of  them  have  joined  in  taking  it  up  as  likely  to 
prove  a  very  lucrative  speculation,  and  that  they  are  now 
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eihploying  Mr.  Kavanagh  to  work  it^  promising  him^  in 
the  event  of  its  succeeding^  a  large  portion  of  the  spoil. 
When  viewed  in  this  light — ^and  so  it  might  very  well  be 
viewed — ^what  would  become  of  the  grand  discovery  you 
are  now  protecting  ^  After  a  very  short  time  it  would 
bd  exploded^  and  justly  condemned  as  a  literary  fraud.  I 
do  therrfore  advise  you,  sir,  if  you  set  any  value  on  your 
character  as  an  honourable  and  a^  honest  man,  to  wash 
your  hands  out  of  this  affair  altogether. 

''  You  see  how  we  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institute 
are  doing  all  that  in  us  lies  to  put  this  discovery  down. 
But  its  author  is  so  fool*hardy  as  to  show  no  regard 
whatever,  either  for  ourselves  or  the  salutary  instruction 
We  are  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  his  mind.  Our 
having  preferred  a  glossary  to  his  mighty  discovery 
appears  to  have  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  him,  or  if 
any  effect,  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  that  of  a  strong 
stimulant,  for  he  has  sent  us  in  another  bundle  of  his 
'  Origin  of  Language  and  Myths j  as  an  additional  proof 
that  his  pretensions  are  real,  and  with  this  second  big 
bundle  he  has  even  dared  to  send  us  a  challenge,  a  wager, 
sir;  and  to  make  this  challenge  more  insulting  the  odds 
are  all  in  our  favour,  being  no  less  than  ten  to  one,  one 
thousand  franks  on  his  side  against  our  hundred.  He 
even  names  the  broker  where  his  thousand  &anks  are 
lodged;  and  in  this  he  has  acted  wisely,  for  without  this 
assurance  we  could  have  never  supposed  that  he  had  so 
much  money.  But  I  think  he  should  be  made  to  tell 
how  he  came  by  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he 
has  stood  on  the  highway  for  it,  though  between  our- 
selves be  it  said,  I  do  verily  believe  that  if  he  could  not 
help  himself  otherwise  he  might  have  recourse  to  this 
dreadftd  means  sooner  than  allow  what  he  regards  as  a 
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most  valuable  discovery  to  be  lost  to  the  whole  wotld  for 
ever.  But  we  shall  soon  sap  the  foundation  of  his  dis- 
covery^ and  this  will  prove  a  death-blow  to  his  system, 
and  consequently  to  all  he  has  obtained  through  its 
means.  His  etymologies,  which  have  so  startled  myself 
as  to  oblige  me  to  make  that  admission  in  his  favour,  for 
which  I  may  expect  some  cutting  reproaches  from  my 
colleagues,  will  then  be  regarded  as  wholly  accidental; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  many  wonderful  things  may 
be  ascribed  to  accident,  though  some  persons  are  simple 
enough  to  assert,  and  Mr.  Eavanagh  is  I  believe  of  the 
number,  that  there  is  a  cause  for  every  thing.  But 
how  are  we  to  sap  the  foundation  of  his  discovery  you 
will  ask  ?  By  simply  finding  out  the  idea  after  which 
the  sun  was  named;  no  more  is  needed  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  his  system ;  and  it  is  then  that  all  his  etymo- 
logies may  be  safely  regarded  as  accidental.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  this  idea, 
though  it  is  now  the  principal  subject  of  our  thoughts 
both  night  and  day;  but  it  must  be  found.  We  intend 
to  collect  for  this  purpose  a  large  simi  from  among 
ourselves  and  others,  and  ofier  it  as  a  prize  for  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  sun.  The  Academy  will 
give  at  least  some  five  or  six  thousand  franks,  or  it 
ought  to  do  so ;  the  Institute  perhaps  a  little  less.  But 
Oxford  will  send  us  a  large  sum  in  order  to  save  their 
favourite  professor  from  a  signal  defeat.  And  what  may 
we  not  expect  firom  the  Times,  of  which  the  shareholders 
are  so  wealthy,  and  for  which  great  journal  Professor 
Max  Mtiller  has  done  so  much  ?  Then  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  where  he  has  delivered  his  famous 
Tectures,  will  of  course  be  very  liberal  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  world  may  see  that  these  lectures  were 
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not  what  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  endeavoured  to  show^  made 
up  entirely  of  blunders  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  the 
members  of  this  noble  Institution  have  not  therefore  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  lecturer. 

''  You  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Eavanagh's 
present  work  will,  because  in  two  volumes,  show  more 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  than  either  of  his  manuscript 
memoirs,  of  which  we  have  so  easily  disposed;  but  how- 
ever the  number  of  his  proofs  may  be  enlarged,  this  will 
not  prove  the  infallibility  of  his  system  if  we  can  only 
find  out  the  idea  after  which  the  sun  was  first  called. 
And  as  a  large  prize  is  to  be  the  reward  to  any  one  who 
makes  this  discovery,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect,  since 
,  there  are  few  things  that  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  money,  that  we  shall  one  day  know  the  name 
of  that  idea  we  are  now  so  anxiously  in  quest  of?  But 
you  will  ask  if  this  idea  can  never  be  known,  and  that 
all  persons  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  from  the 
sign  0 — first  name  of  the  sun — that  language  emanated, 
what  shall  I  say  ?  I  must  say  that  such  an  admission 
would  be  for  Mr.  Kavanagh  a  great  triumph,  but  for 
every  one  else  a  great  misfortune.  And  why  so,  you  will 
ask  ?  Because  it  might  lead  to  serious  changes — changes 
even  in  religion ;  and  that,  you  must  admit,  would  be 
dreadful.  I  do  therefore  hope  that  if  Mr.  Kavanagh's 
origin  of  language  be  ever  received  by  all  men  as  real, 
I  shall  not  be  then  on  earth.  Like  most  persons  of  my 
age,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  I  have  a  natural  anti- 
pathy for  discoveries  and  innovations  of  all  kinds.  And 
why  should  we  ever  wish  to  have  such  things  when  we 
can  live  without  them  ?  But  there  are  human  beings  of 
conduct  so  strange  as  to  force  them  upon  us  notwith- 
standing the  cold  indifference,  and  sometimes  suspicion. 
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with  which  thej  are  for  the  most  part  received.  The 
author  of  the  work  which  is  the  suhject  of  your  lecture 
appears  to  be  a  human  being  of  this  class;  for  notwith- 
standing our  several  rebufib  he  still  perseveres^  still 
shocks  us  with  his  presumptuous  attempts  to  convert  us 
to  his  own  preposterous  belief  that  he  has  really  disco- 
vered the  origin  of  human  speech,  even  though  we  are 
now  far  advanced  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1850  he  sent  us  a  specimen  of  this  discovery.  It 
was,  of  course,  at  once  rejected  as  so  much  waste  paper. 
In  1856,  imagining  he  had  made  it  more  evident,  he  sent 
it  to  us  again,  but  it  was  of  course  again  rejected.  After 
this  last  rebuff  he  became  crest-fallen,  imd  so  remained 
for  many  years,  untU  most  unfortunately  for  himself  he 
happened  to  meet  with  M.  Max  Miiller's  celebrated 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  with  some  numbers  of  M.  Idttr^'s  excellent  dic- 
tionary. On  applying  the  principles  of  his  discovery  to 
these  great  works,  he  thought  he  could  detect  many  very 
gross  mistakes ;  and  now  feeling  sure  that  we  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  reality  of  his  discovery,  and  admit 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  he  came  boldly  for- 
ward with  an  astounding  batch  of  those  mistakes,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  prize  Yolney.  It  was  again  rejected. 
If  he  had  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in  his  right  mind 
he  would  have  gone  no  farther,  and  so  have  never  made 
another  attempt ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  still  congi- 
pletely  beside  himself,  for  he  sends  us  the  year  following 
another  batch  of  his  etymologies,  and  along  with  them 
his  challenge  of  ten  to  one  that  his  discovery  is  real. 
Who  would  not  suppose  that  he  must  by  this  time  be 
entirely  worn  out?  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
think  so.    To  use  a  pugilistic  locution,  he  comes  even 
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now^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1871^  up  to  the  scratch  as 
fresh  as  ever^  just  as  if  he  had  never  received  a  single 
knock  down.  And  he  still  comes  forward  with  his 
insulting  challenge  of  ten  to  one  that  his  discovery  must 
be  real,  which  implies  that  we  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Institute  must^  when  compared  to  him^  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  two  great  bodies  of  simpletons.  Now  if 
this  be  not  wild  bull-dog  courage  I  should  like  to  know 
bow  it  should  be  designated.  The  fellow  is  incorrigible, 
is  certainly  deranged;  and  apparently  so  much  so^  tiiat 
his  case  is^  I  am  afraid,  a  hopeless  one.  Now  certain 
unfortunate  individuals,  needing  g^rdians  over  them, 
are  debarred  the  use  of  pistols,  razors^  and  knives ;  but 
there  are  in  my  humble  opinion  three  other  rather  dan- 
gerous instruments  which  are  allowed— but  very  incau- 
tiously— to  be  in  the  way  of  another  class  of  individuals 
needing  also  to  have  guardians  over  them,  but  who, 
unfortunately  for  themselves  and  the  public,  happen  to 
have  none,  and  these  three  dangerous  instruments  are 
pen^  ink,  and  paper.  This  is,  I  say,  a  very  painful  case^ 
but  as  we  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institute  owe  a  duty 
to  the  public,  we  cannot  well  get  over  dealing  with  your 
author^s  present  work  as  we  have  already  dealt  with  all 
the  others,  and  this,  though  it  be  strictly  just,  does  not 
imply  a  very  favourable  issue.  But  as  there  are  in  all 
learned  bodies  a  few  enthusiasts,  men  who  have  not  yet 
reached  my  many  years  of  experience,  if  Mr.  Kavanagh 
does,  through  the  folly  of  such  madcaps — supposing  any 
of  them  be  allowed  on  the  Committee-— obtain  the  prize, 
my  advice  will  be,  not,  on  any  account,  to  hand  it  over 
to  himself,  but  rather  to  the  person  who  may  be  at  the 
time  his  principal  guardian.  When  any  one  is  so  far 
gone  as  to  have  the  firm  conviction  that  he  has  discovered 
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the  origin  of  language^  even  the  first  word  ever  spoken 
by  man^  we  cannot  suppose  such  a  person  may  in  a  few 
months — that  isj  between  the  present  time  and  the  first 
of  August;  when  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded — ^have  suffi- 
ciently recovered  his  reason  to  be  entrusted  either  witfi 
the  gold  medal  or  its  value  in  money.  Oh,  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  painful  case ;  so  much  so  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  dwell  on  it  any  longer.  I  have,  sir,  in  a  few  plain  obser^ 
vations  given  you,  as  you  see,  my  candid  opinion  respect- 
ing the  subject  of  your  lecture ;  and  in  this  I  have  done 
no  more  than  my  duty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  sir,  that 
you  will  now  do  yours.'' 

^'  You  may  be  sure,  sir,  that  I  shall,''  said  the  lecturer, 
as  M.  Fatin  sat  down.  ^^  And  to  begin,  I  agree  with  you, 
sir,  that  we  might  live  very  well  without  certain  disco- 
veries and  innovations,  and  that  they  are  not  when 
adopted  always  free  from  serious  consequences.  Thus 
there  was  a  time  when  men  herded  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  but  they  have  since  altered  their  condition  so  far 
as  to  build  themselves  houses,  a  rather  bold  innovation, 
and  not  at  all  free  from  peril,  since  we  now  run  the  risk  of 
being  sometimes  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  in  of  a 
roof,  a  datiger  to  which  we  were  not  exposed  before. 
There  are  persons,  however,  who  prefer  this  innovation 
to  the  stretching  of  their  limbs  on  the  cold  ground.  But 
this  being  after  all  only  a  matter  of  taste,  it  cannot, 
I  must  admit,  weaken  the  force  of  your  powerful  argu- 
ment against  discoveries  and  innovations. 

'^  As  to  my  author's  mad  obstinacy  in  persisting  as  he 
does  despite  the  superior  opinion  of  your  Academy  and 
your  Institute,  to  assert  that  he  has  really  discovered  the 
origin  of  language  and  myths,  I  know  not  how  to  excuse 
it  j  it  is  fully  as  bad  as  Gulileo's  having  presumed  to  say 
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•that  the  earth  moves  even  after  he  was  told  by  the 
enlightened  members  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  that  it 
does  not  move.  But  Mr.  Kavanagh's  obstinax^y  will  no 
doabt  soon  receive  a  severe  cheeky  for  he  is  to  send  copies 
of  his  present  work  to  some  of  the  leading  philological 
societies  of  Europe  and  America^  humbly  requesting  that 
he  may^  in  the  interest  of  science,  be  favoured  with  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  he  has  or  has  not  made  the  two- 
fold discovery  to  which  he  lays  claim.  And  he  intends 
to  make  and  publish  a  collection  of  these  and  all  other 
notices,  whether  favourable  or  adverse,  with  the  names 
of  the  authors  or  sources  whence  they  emanate,  to  the 
end  that  his  readers  may  perceive  how  far  their  own  views 
of  his  work  are  strengthened  or  weakened  by  those  of 
others.  To  himself  he  reserves  the  right  of  replying,  as 
well  as  he  can,  to  all  opinions  opposed  to  either  his  system 

.  or  its  principles.  But  more  than  this  the  author  cannot 
do  towards  procuring  for  his  discovery  the  least  share  of 
notoriety.  Thus  he  has  no  friend  among  the  reviewers 
of  the  day ;  and  having  exhausted  all  his  pecuniary  means 
in  the  printing  of  his  work,  he  has  now  no  funds  to 
expend  on  advertisements,  and  advertisements  cost  money, 
and  without  them  publishers  declare  that  no  work,  how- 
ever remarkable  its  intrinsic  value  may  be,  can  have  any 
chance  of  success ;  unless,  however,  it  be  the  production 

.  of  some  popular  writer,  or  be  entirely  made  up  of  amusing 
frivolities,  all  such  effusions  having  in  our  enlightened 
times  many  more  chances  of  success  than  such  as  have 
only  original  and  important  truths  to  recommend  them. 
This  work  may  be  therefore  compared  to  a  friendless 
child,  when  thrown  upon  the  wide,  wide  world,  all  alpne, 
and  so  doomed  to  make  its  way  through  the  crosses  and 
troubles  of  this  life  as  well  as  it  can.'^ 
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At  this  part  of  my  dream  methought  M.  Fatin  stood 
up  and  put  the  foHowing  question  to  the  lecturer: 
**  Sir^  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  light  you  are  to 
view  the  silence  of  those  philological  societies  who  are 
likely  to  take  no  notice  of  the  present  Mr.  Kavanagh 
intends  to  make  them  of  his  work?'' 

Lecturer:  I  am  happy  to  inform  you^  sir^  that  silence 
upon  all  such  occasions  will  he  regarded  by  Mr.  Kavana^ 
as  highly  favourable^  not  only  to  the  French  Institute 
but  to  all  who  happen  to  be  of  the  same  opinion*  It 
will^  indeed^  fully  show  that  if  such  parties  had  the 
honour  to  be  of  your  Academy^  they  would  have  taken 
exactly  the  same  view  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  pretensions  as 
you  and  yours  have  done. 

M.  Patin :  Sir^  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was 
afraid  that  so  important  a  fact — a  fact  which  is  so  likely 
to  be  greatly  in  our  favour — ^might  be  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Kavanagh  or  his  friends. 

Our  colleague  now  sat  down^  apparently  very  mudi 
pleased j  and  the  lecturer  resumed  his  discourse  as  follows : 
'^But  apart  from  Mr.  Kavanagh's  helplessness  towards 
advancing  his  work  by  the  means  I  have  just  mentioned^ 
there  are  other  obstacles  in  his  way.  His  discovery^ 
though  clearly  and  fully  made^  is  still  in  its  in&ncy,  and 
so  are  the  principles  without  which  it  cannot  be  turned 
to  account  and  appear  self-evident  to  all  tmderstandings. 
These  principles  must  be  learned:  and  thousrh  thev  are 
uncommonly  simple,  and  very  few  in  nmnber7«.d  iSngh 
he  repeats  them  almost  every  time  he  applies  them  lest 
the  reader  should  forget  them^  yet  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  learned  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tiie  pages 
of  his  work^  in  two  volumes^  cannot^  without  an  occa-. 
sional  pause^  be  run  through  as  easily  as  those  of  a  novel. 
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or  as  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
obstacle  towards  Mr.  Kavanagh's  immediate  success.  But 
to  the  thoughtful  mind  it  will  prove  to  be  no  obstacle 
at  all. 

'^You  ask,  sir  (addressing  M.  Patin),  why  has  not 
Mr.  Kavanagh  made  his  diBCOvery  without  bringing  in 
the  sun?  It  is  as  if  you  were  to  ask  any  one  who  had 
built  a  fine  house  why  he  did  not  erect  it  without  a  foun- 
dation. The  basis  of  Mr.  Eavanagh's  discovery  is  the 
name  of  the  sun :  take  this  basis  from  him  and  you  cut 
the  ground  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  and  his  house — 
that  is,  he  and  his  discovery — will  then  both  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  be  doomed  never  more  to  rise.  But  how 
are  you  to  prove  that  all  words  have  not  grown  out  of 
the  first  name  ever  given  to  the  sun  ?  By  finding  that 
object,  and  the  name  of  that  object,  afker  which  the  sun 
itself  was  called  ?  And  is  not  this  very  easy  ?  Of  course 
it  is;  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  not  more  so.  The 
author  of  '  The  Origin  of  Language'  cannot,  however, 
find  it.  But  perhaps  he  never  tries  to  find  it,  you  will 
say;  and  it  is  even  so.  He  did  once  try,  but  he  never 
bestows  a  thought  on  it  now.  And  why  should  he  ?  If 
he  were  now  to  spend  even  five  minutes  in  quest  of  the  idea 
from  which  the  sun  took  its  name,  what  would  that  go 
to  prove  ?  Nothing  more,  nothing  less,  than  that  during 
those  five  minutes  the  author  of  ^The  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage' must  have  been  out  of  his  mind.  And  why  so  ? 
Because  he  must  know  that  if  there  be  an  idea  after 
which  the  sun  was  called,  that  idea  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  word,  and  as  this  would  prove  that  there 
was  a  word  in  use  before  the  sun  had  yet  been  signified 
by  an  articulate  sound,  it  would  follow  that  all  other 
articulate  sounds  cbidd  not  have  had  the  name  of  the 
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8un  for  their  original  source,  and  this  would  he  a  oom. 
plete  contradiction  of  what  he  has  so  often  and  so  clearly 
proved— that  the  name  of  the  sun  was  man's  first  word. 
'^ '  But  where  is/  M.  Patin  will  ask,  '  the  advantage  of 
this  knowledge  V  The  advantage  is  immense.  Men  of 
thought  have  hitherto  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  philo- 
logical inquiries.  And  why  so  ?  Because  such  men  could 
see  nothing  in  what  is  called  the  science  of  philology 
but  confusion ;  they  saw  nothing  like  a  beginning,  they 
had  no  data,  nothing  fixed  to  g^ide  them  to  the  primaiy 
source  of  language,  and  they  have  been  consequently  led 
into  the  grievous  error  of  supposing  that  the  more  a 
man  knows  of  lan&nia&fes  the  more  capable  he  must  be 
to  form  an  opinio/as  to  how  the  use  of  words  was  first 
acquired.  Hence  linguists  and  grammarians  have  been 
always  looked  up  to  as  the  best  judges  of  the  philosophy 
of  language ;  whilst  on  such  an  occasion  very  profound 
and  close  thinkers  have,  whenever  a  comparison  was 
drawn  between  the  two  classes,  been  always  regarded 
with  indifference.  Thus,  if  M.  Dufaure,  who  is  an 
academician  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  had  dared  to  say 
any  thing  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  views  when,  in 
1869,  he  happened  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee 
which,  deciding  against  the  author  of  ^  The  Origin  of 
Language  and  Mt/tksy  awarded  the  prize  to  the  compiler 
of  a  glossary;  how  may  we  suppose  his  opinion  to  have 
been  received  by  all  the  linguists  and  grammarians  then 
present?  They  would,  of  course,  have  all  surrounded 
so  justly  a  distinguished  character  as  M.  Dufaure,  and 
have  told  him  that  he  was  certainly,  inasmuch  as  juris- 
prudence was  concerned,  perhaps  the  greatest  man  of  the 
age,  but  that  he  could  not,  for  the  want  of  time,  have 
ever  bestowed  so  much  as  one  hour's  serious  thinking  on 
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either  language  or  grammar  since  he  left  college;  and 
M.  Dufaure  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  such  a  statement;  and  knowing 
that  those  men  had  all  their  lives  no  other  occupation 
than  the  declining  of  nouns  and  the  conjugating  of  verbs^ 
he  would  be  necessarily  led  to  endorse  their  opinion  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh's  discovery,  whatever  that  opinion  might 
be.  But  if  M.  Dufaure  happened  after  this  endorsing 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Kavanagh's  '  Origin  of  Language/  and 
if^  after  having  studied  it  seriously,  he  was  again  on  a 
committee  of  the  Institute  to  which  Mr.  Elavanagh  had 
sent  in  what  he  believed  to  be  an  additional  proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  discovery,  what  might  be  the  result  if  he 
were  again  entreated  to  accede  to  the  opinions  of  the 
linguists  and  grammarians?  He  would  very  likely  ask 
the  most  learned  of  them,  such  a  man  as  M.  Regnier, 
for  instance,  in  what  consisted  his  superiority  over  Mr. 
Kavanagh.  The  gentleman  might  say  that  he  knew  as 
well  the  roots  of  many  languages  as  M.  Dufaure  himself 
knew  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  his  own 
language,  and  that  probably  Mr.  Kavanagh  could  not 
lay  claim  to  so  extensive  an  acquaintance  with  languages. 
To  this  M.  Dufaure  would  at  once  answer  that  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh's  work  was  not  on  languages  but  on  language. 
And  then  M.  Dufaure  might  say  to  this  learned  linguist: 
^  Sir,  since  you  know  the  roots  of  so  many  languages,  can 
you  tell  me  the  origin  of  a  single  root  in  no  matter  what 
language?'  '  Oh  no,  sir,  I  cannot;  for  no  one  knows  any 
thing  of  the  origin  of  the  roots  of  a  language.'  Thus, 
though  a  gp*eat  linguist  may  be  well  acquainted  with  as 
many  as  twenty  languages,  and  know  all  the  roots  of 
each  of  these  languages,  he  could  not,  though  it  wei« 
to  save  him  from  being  hanged  or  shot,  tell  the  origin 
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of  so  much  as  one  root  in  any  language  whatever;  and 
this  is  admitted  by  all  philologists.  And  what  might 
M.  Dufaure  think  on  hearing  such  a  statement?  His 
impression  would  necessarily  be  that  all  the  Unguists  and 
grammarians  in  the  world  know  far  less  of  the  science  of 
philology  than  a  schoolboy  some  nine  or  ten  years  old 
knows  of  the  science  of  numbers.  And  while^  being  so 
convinced^  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  show^  by 
the  use  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  principles^  that  however  he 
might  have  forgotten  much  of  what  he  had  learned  when 
at  college^  he  knew  something  more  of  language,  if  not 
of  laitguagea,  than  any  of  his  colleagues^  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  Institute  or  to  the  Academy  itself. 

"  But  the  author  of  '  The  Origin  of  Language  and 
Myths'  can  meet  with  no  obstacle  so  likely  to  keep  his 
discovery  from  being  known  as  wilful  and  gross  mis- 
representation. It  may  be  thought  that  the  individuals 
who  have  recourse  to  means  so  low  for  retarding  the 
progress  of  science  and  truth  cannot  possibly  prevail^ 
in  our  enlightened  days^  when  there  are  so  many  great 
men  as  far  above  them  for  the  superiority  of  their  intel- 
lectual powers  as  giants  are  in  stature  allowed  to  be 
above  dwarfs.  But  the  mere  dwarf  in  literature  will 
take  care  to  give  so  false  a  representation  of  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh^s  discovery  that  a  master  spirit  suspecting  no 
deception  will  say,  on  reading  such  a  representation, 
'  this  pretended  discovery  must,  I  perceive,  be  destitute 
of  all  proof,  and  I  do  not,  for  this  simple  reason,  intend 
ever  to  read  or  in  any  way  notice  the  work  in  which  it  is 
developed.^  No  one  can  find  fault  with  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence  for  judging  thus  unfavourably  of  a  work  he 
never  saw,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  a  very  false  report  of  some  pettifogger  in  literature  ,*> 
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he  is  only  to  blame  for  not  judging  for  himself  on  so 
important  a  question^  and  especially  if  the  author's  own 
argument  and  words  be  not  submitted  to  him^  but  only 
the  argument  and  words  of  his  critic.  But  why^  you 
will  ask^  do  I  assume  that  Mr.  Kavanagh's  present  work 
may  be  so  unfairly  dealt  with?  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  any  enlightened  member  of  the  press  will  give  such 
a  review  of  his  work;  indeed^  I  am  so  far  from*  supposing 
any  thing  of  the  kind^  that  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced 
every  enlightened  reviewer  will  do  him  ample  justice* 
But  the  pettifogger  in  soul  and  mind  will  not  do  so. 
And  why?  Because  it  is  not  in  his  power;  he  is  too 
subservient  to  vulgar  opinion^  he  dares  not  to  think  for 
himself,  his  sentiments  are  too  grovelling,  the  man  has 
no  moral  courage,  he  must  think  as  others  think,  he  has 
no  respect  for  his  own  mind.  But  when  evident  truths 
come  in  his  way,  truths  too  evident  to  be  overcome  by 
any  force  of  drivelling  sophistry,  how  does  he  manage? 
If  he  should  find  these  truths  to  have  been  admitted  by 
others,  he  will  take  to  himself  the  merit  of  admitting 
them  also.  But  if  these  are  evident  truths  which  he  has 
reason  to  suppose  his  readers  may  not  have  seen,  he 
will  shut  his  eyes  upon  them,  or  allow  you  to  see  them 
th]X)ugh  a  very  gross  and  wilful  misrepresentation.  Allow 
me  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  It  would,  I 
presume,  be  difficult  to  state  more  positively  and  clearly 
than  Mr.  Kavanagh  does  how  he  has  been  led  to  discover 
that  man's  first  word  was  the  name  of  the  sun.  Thus, 
on  having  convinced  himself  that  in  the  beginning  men 
must  have  expressed  themselves  by  signs,  he  was  natur- 
ally led  to  suppose  that  the  language  of  sounds  might 
have  come  from  a  sign;  but  it  thence  followed  that  the 
sign  giving  vocal  sounds  would  be  made  by  the  mouth. 
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which  he  thought  could  not  possibly  be^  but  he  was  soon 
very  agreeably  undeceived  by  his  own  reasonings  as  the 
following  (written  in  1856)  serves  to  show:  "The  mouth 
cannot^  like  the  hand,  give  the  images  of  things.  Thus, 
in  whatever  position  we  put  it,  however  we  may  twist  it 
or  make  it  gesticulate,  we  cannot  give  to  it  the  form  of 
a  man,  an  animal,  a  bird,  a  tree,  or  any  thing  of  the 
kind;  all  of  which  the  hand  can  trace  very  easily.  But 
stay,  there  is,  however,  one  weU  known  figure,  yet  only 
one,  which  it  is  allowed  the  mouth  has  the  power  of 
representing.  Thus  orthoepists  say  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  sound  peculiar  to  the  O  in  the  alphabet — ^for 
it  has  several  other  sounds — we  must  form  the  mouth 
similar  to  the  letter  itself,  that  is,  make  it  take  a  round 
or  circular  form.  Yet  this  is  the  figure  of  the  sun,  the 
most  attractive  of  all  objects,  as  well  as  the  most  revered 
in  ancient  times;  it  being  then,  as  already  shown,  uni-/ 
versally  adored  as  God.  Now  I  have  found  it  after  years 
of  almost  incessant  thinking,'  &c^. 

"  Now  have  we  not  in  those  few  lines  Mr.  KavanagVs 
reason  for  believing  that  the  name  of  the  sun  was  man's 
first  word,  and  this  reason  for  his  so  believing  is  repeated 
in  different  ways  throughout  his  work.  But  every  narrow- 
minded  critic  will  not  see  it,  but  take  great  care  to  con- 
ceal it.  Thus  a  very  learned  Jew,  in  a  notice  he  gives 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  work,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : — ^  Why  should  the  first  word  uttered  by  man 
ha;ve  signified  the  sun  ?  [Mr.  Kavanagh  has  often  told 
why.]  In  our  opinion  a  body  at  regular  hours  appearing 
and  disappearing,  and  that,  too,  without  being  attended 
by  any  violent  commotion,  was  less  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  man  in  his  primitive  state  than  that  of  an 

^  Mytbs,  vol.  i.,  p.  15. 
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uncommon  phenomenon,  astonishing  and  terrifying  him. 
The  forked  lightning  as  it  rent  the  clouds  succeeded 
by  the  deafening  thunder  clap  shaking  the  earth,  or 
the  hollowing  hurricane  as  it  swept  past,  uprooting 
the  stately  oak  and  demolishing  his  frail  hut,  were  much 
more  likely  to  attract  his  attention  and  form  the  subject 
of  communication  with  his  fellows.  Our  author^s  state- 
ment, therefore,  is  that  the  first  object  named  by  man 
must  have  been  the  sun,  appears  to  us  quite  gratuitous, 
destitute  of  every  foundation,  and  therefore  the  whole 
reasoning  built  upon  this  assumption  must  fall  to  the 
ground.^' — Jewish  Chronicle,  April  lO^A,  1857. 

^^  Now  such  are  the  reviews  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  present 
work  is  likely  to  obtain  on  its  first  appearance ;  the  petti- 
foggers in  criticism  will  not  dare  to  give  the  author^s 
reason  for  believing  that  man^s  first  word  must  have  been 
the  name  of  the  sun.  And  as  no  one  can,  without  thinking 
long  and  seriously  on  it,  imagine  that  human  speech 
did  so  originate,  every  wilful  misrepresentation,  every 
lying  notice  of  our  author^s  discovery  cannot  but  tell 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
viewer's own  opinion  'that  the  forked  lightning  and 
the  hollowing  hurricane'  were  much  more  likely  than 
the  sun  to  attract  man's  attention,  and  form  the  subject 
of  communication  with  his  fellows,  is  greatly  in  Mr. 
Kavanagh's  favour  j  an  idea  more  egregiously  absurd  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  I  am  sorry  the  reviewer 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  way  the  use  of  speech  could  be 
suggested  by  the  forked  lightning  rending  the  clouds, 
the  deafening  thunder  clap,  or  the  hollowing  hurricane ! 
The  sun  is,  it  appears,  too  natural,  and  it  needs  '  violent 
commotion :'  its  appearing  so  regularly  is  not  at  all  in 
its  favour ;  nor  is  the  very  fulsome  bombast  used  on  this 

VOL.  n.  L  L 
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occasion  by  the  learned' doctor  in  any  way  in  his  favour. 
But  its  author,  no  doubt,  thinks  it  very  fine,  and  does 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  gentlemen,  think  it  very  fine  ?  He  does, 
and  almost  as  fine  as  that  sublime  morceau  in  his  countiy- 
man^s  ^  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,'  where  our 
poor  soul  is  made  to  dance  '  up  and  down  and  reflect 
heaven  and  earth  on  the  mirror  of  the  deep.'  But  there  are 
persons  of  taste  so  unrefined  that  every  such  beautiful 
passage  has  no  other  effect  on  them  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  nausea,  as  if  they  stood  in  need  of  an 
emetic;  whilst  others— especially  such  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
look  upon  such  a  work  as  '  Hervey's  Meditations '  and 
*  Tupper's  Poetry '  as  the  finest  books  in  the  whole 
world  —  will  regard  the  two  German  passages  here 
referred  to  as  exquisitely  sublime ;  but 

'  Such  and  bo  varied  are  the  tastes  of  men.' 

"  Now  this  German  doctor,  and  who  is  both  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Jewish  ChronicU,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
very  great  linguist,  and  his  great  repute  in  this  respect 
led  our  author  to  make  his  acquaintance  at  a  time  when 
the  doctor  was  giving  from  the  Hebrew  text  a  translation 
of  the  Bible.  As  I  have  never  met  with  so  many  very 
stupid  and  wdlful  misrepresentations  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  few  columns  of  his  journal  in  which  he  reviews 
'Myths  traced  to  their  primary  Source  through  Lan- 
guage,' his  translation  of  the  Bible,  will  not,  I  am 
afraid,  rank  very  high  either  for  its  truthfiilness  or  its 
literary  merits. 

'^  My  impression  now  is  respecting  Doctor  B.'s  strange 
review  of  our  author's  work,  that  he  must  have  often 
read  it  without  cutting  the  leaves,  so  very  inapplicable 
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and  unconnected  are  his  statements.  Only  witness  the 
following : — '  All  words  are  by  this  classification  reduced 
to  three  divisions  /  but  as  the  classification  here  mentioned 
is  not  explained  or  quoted,  the  reader  cannot  conceive 
what  kind  of  a  classification  it  must  be — ^nothing  can  be 
more  nonsensical.  Nor  is  what  comes  next  to  this  passage 
a  shade  better,  there  being  no  connexion  whatever 
between  it  and  the  passage  by  which  it  is  preceded :  it 
begins  with  the  words,  ^Thus  if  I  want  to  find  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word  child, ^ 

"  Now  as  Mr.  Kavanagh  happened  to  have  conversed 
several  times  with  Dr.  B.  about  the  printing  of  his  work, 
this  gentleman  appeared  to  be  on  those  occasions  as 
much  in  his  right  mind  as  any  other  man ;  but  if  Mr. 
Kavanagh  had  never  seen  him,  and  if  he  had  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  this  very  singular  review,  he  would 
say  that,  judging  from  some  portions  of  it,  he  never 
met  with  a  more  disgraceful  and  wilful  misrepresentation ; 
whilst  judging  from  other  parts,  he  would  say  that  the 
review  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  still  in  his 
infancy,  but  that  if  it  happened  to  be  the  production  of 
an  adult,  he  could  not  help  regarding  the  reviewer  other- 
wise than  as  a  bom  idiot. 

^'Dr.  B.  still  continues  his  review  of  Mr.  KavanagVs 
work;  but  as  gross  blundering  and  gross  misrepresentation 
combined  are  in  all  his  statements,  and  as  this  can  be 
easily  conceived  from  what  we  have  just  seen,  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  notice  any  further  a  reviewer  who 
appears  to  have  no  regard  for  truth,  and  who  is  moreover 
very  shallow-minded.  As  to  his  presumption,  it  appears 
to  be  unbounded.  Only  witness  the  following  state- 
ment:— 'It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  by 
imitating  the  processes  adopted  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  that 
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any  thing  and  every  thing  might  be  proved  in  this  manner, 
and  that  a  philology  based  upon  his  principles  would  be 
nothing  else  but  a  card-house,  a  plaything  of  an  idle 
hour,  which  a  touch  of  the  finger  will  as  easily  demolish 
as  it  was  erected  thereby/ 

^^  Now  if  this  were  true,  dear  doctor,  what  would  it 
prove  ?  Nothing  more  or  less  than  this,  that  you  must 
yourself  on  performing  such  a  feat,  have  a  hundred  times 
more  genuine  wit  in  any  one  of  your  little  fingers  than  you 
happen  to  have  in  your  whole  head.  I  would  therefore 
advise  you,  dear  doctor,  to  take  great  care  of  your  fingers, 
for  as  I  firmly  believe  what  you  say,  every  one  of  them 
must  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  its  weight  in  goli 
What  would  not  I  give  to  own  such  fingers?  To  a 
certainty,  if  they  belonged  to  me  I  should  not  be  now 
here  to  lecture  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  but  to  give 
him  such  a  cutting  up  as  no  poor  devil  of  an  author  had 
ever  yet  received.  But  to  give  an  instance  of  the  doctor's 
exquisite  presumption,  might  not  Mr.  Kavanagh  beg  him 
to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  Hebrew  root  b»  d 
means,  according  to  Parkhurst,  not  only  God,  but  also  ih 
and  nOy  not  to  mention  several  of  its  other  very  different 
meanings  ?  Now  can  the  doctor  tell  Mr.  Kavanagh  how 
this  happens ;  if  he  can,  he  will,  it  seems,  render  no  small 
service  to  the  science  of  philology,  for  Parkhurst  referring 
to  this  root  I'M  al^  says :  ^  This  is  one  of  the  most 
difiicult  roots  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  various 
methods  iave  been  taken  by  learned  men  to  account  for 
its  several  applications  ^.^ — 

^'  b«  aly  as  Mr.  Kavanagh  shows,  was  also  a  name  of  the 
sun,  and  did  consequently  mean  onCy  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  both  the  definite  and  indefinite  article,  as  he  has 

^  Lex.  sub  voce. 
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also  shown  several  times'.  By  thus  knowing  that  the 
primary  signification  of  the  definite  or  indefinite  article 
is  one,  and  that  this  idea  was  named  after  the  sun,  it  is 
easy  to  tell  why  the  sun  and  the  article  ^«  al  have  been 
named  alike.  But  why  should  this  aly  which  is  also  an 
article  in  other  languages  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  signify 
no  or  noty  as  it  is  also,  according  to  Parkhurst,  allowed 
to  do  ?  For  this  simple  reason,  that  the  Hebrew  b«  al 
means  low  as  well  as  high,  just  as  alfus  does  in  Latin, 
and  ideas  having  a  negative  as  well  as  a  bad  meaning 
belong  to  the  division  of  words  traceable  to  lowness. 
Hence  it  is  that  h^  al  though  meaning  high  means  also 
low,  and  consequently  no  or  not,  as  Parkhurst  admits. 
In  page  fifteen  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  first  volume  of  his 
present  work,  a  very  learned  French  theologian  endea- 
vours to  show  why  the  same  word  can  thus  in  different 
languages  mean  both  high  and  low ;  but,  as  our  author 
shows,  his  attempt  is  a  failure.  Now  we  have  even  in 
English  this  word  al  in  the  sense  of  a  negative;  for 
according  to  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  principles  it  must  have 
been  once  written  027— that  is,  before  the  0  and  the  I 
coalesced,  making  a — and  when  under  this  form  of  oil  it 
became  il  by  the  dropping  of  the  0.  Hence  il  in  such 
words  as  e71egal,  ^/liberal,  illicit,  has  a  negative  meaning. 
But  might  it  not,  every  one  will  ask,  have  the  opposite 
meaning  like  its  original  ht^  al?  And  so  it  has  this  oppo- 
site meaning,  as  we  see  by  such  words  as  e71umine  and 
«flustrious.  But  if  il  could  not  be  shown  to  serve  as  the 
emphatic  article  as  well  as  al,  what  would  that  prove  ? 
Nothing  contrary  to  the  etymology  just  given,  for  the 
same  idea  might  be  expressed  by  a  very  different  root, 
that  is,  different  in  form  but  not  in  meaning.  Mr. 
Kavanagh  may  be  also  asked  to  explain  how  it  happens 

0  See  vol.  1.  pp.  32,  33. 
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that  this  al  is  equal  to  oily  which  differs  widely  in 
meaning  from  the  name  of  the  sun,  and  from  a  word 
meaning  Mgh  and  low^  as  well  as  from  one  having  a 
negative  meaning.  Mr.  Kavanagh  cannot  t^U  why  the 
liquid  so  named  is  signified  as  it  is.  And  why  can  he 
not  tell  ?  Because  all  the  roots  of  a  language  are,  like  all 
its  letters,  equal  to  one  another.  Nor  can  he  tell  why 
the  root  of  the  word  for  water  is  at  in  English  and  aq^  in 
Latin,  and  ud  in  Greek,  and  D*  im  in  Hebrew;  for  all 
these  roots  are  equal  to  one  another  in  meaning  thoagh 
different  in  form,  and  so  might  their  meanings  be  also 
very  different,  for  it  is  only  conventionally  they  mean 
water.  Hence  «*,  which  is  the  root  of  the  German 
wassery  mip^ht  as  well  mean/r<?  as  it  does  water ^  and  this 
is  confirmed  bv  the  Hebrew  w\^  as.  which  does  mean  fire. 
But  can  oil  be  traced  to  the  name  of  the  sun  ?  Of  course 
it  can,  like  all  other  roots.  Thus,  because  a  liquid  sub- 
stance, oil  is  traceable  to  water,  and  watery  because 
serving  to  support  life  has  been  called  after  lifey  and  life 
has  been  called  after  the  supposed  author  of  life,  that  is, 
the  sun.  And  as  water  has  been  always  regarded  as 
something  sacred,  even  so  has  oily  as  every  one  knows. 
The  following  from  Parkhurst  will  confirm  what  Mr. 
Kavanagh  has  often  said  of  water:  'Water  having 
always  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  principal  drink,  as  bread 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  Eastern  nations,  hence 
Ireoil  and  water  denote  in  general  the  necessaries  of 
life*  J  And  that  is  why  water  has,  as  well  as  Iready 
been  called  after  life.  If  we  needed  farther  proof 
that  an  article  may  have  a  negative  meaning',  we  have 
such  a  proof  in  the  negative  ww,  as  tfuhappv,  frnkbd, 
ttrrfortunate,  &c. ;  for  this  «»  is  an  article  in  Rrench,  and 

"  Pag«  266,  ed.   1833, 
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it  cannot  differ  from  an  any  more  than  the  German  eon- 
junction  und  can  differ  from  its  English  equivalent  and  ; 
and  an  had  once  the  meaning  of  they  as  our  author  shows 
in  his  first  volume  of  his  present  work,  page  33,  just  as 
it  has  still  in  Gaelic.  And  why  should  this  be  ?  Because 
the  definite  and  the  indefinite  articles  have  each  the 
meaning  of  one^  and  one  may  signify,  as  just  shown  by  b^ 
aly  either  high  or  low^  and  words  which  have  a  negative 
meaning  are  traceable  to  lowness.  Hence  un  is  the  root 
of  under y  and  that  a  word  of  this  meaning  might  serve  to 
signify  over  is  shown  by  the  vir  of  vtto,  which  means 
under y  whilst  in  vTre/o,  which  means  over^  we  have  the 
same  root.  And  as  virlp  is  the  Latin  mper,  over,  might 
not  the  latter  have  as  well  meant  under  ?  for  as  p  and  b 
do  constantly  interchange,  this  sup  of  super  cannot  differ, 
except  conventionally,  from  the  Latin  sud.  Hence  in  the 
French  dessus  and  dessous  we  have  really  the  same  word, 
though  their  meanings  are  as  opposite  as  white  and  black, 
or  as  light  and  darkness.  And  how  every  comparison 
thus  made  confirms  still  more  and  more  the  etymologies 
,  by  which  they  have  been  suggested  !  Thus  in  Saxon  the 
same  word  means  both  white  and  black;  and  *11«,  aur, 
which  in  Hebrew  means  light ,  has  sometimes  in  the  Tal- 
mud the  meaning  of  night,  which  is  for  darkness, 

"  We  have  now  seen  how  it  happens  that  the  Hebrew 
^ik  al  means  not  only  God,  the  sun,  the,  and  the  negation 
no  or  not.  And  could  our  learned  Jew  do  all  this  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  ?  Never,  nor  by  any  other  means  in 
his  power,  though  it  were  even  to  save  him  from  being 
crucified.  Let  us  now  give  an  instance  of  his  great  clever- 
ness as  a  philologist.  Referring  to  what  he  could  do 
with  a  ^  touch  of  the  finger,^  he  continues  thus  : — 

'^  ^  Suppose  we  were  to  argue  that  God,  read  backwai'ds. 
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\%  dog,  that  this  is  the  Hebrew  dag  (according  to  our 
author  it  should  often  be  read  backwards^  and  vowels  may 
be  changed),  and  dag  or  dagon  (a  nasal  sound  by  the  same 
authority  may  be  added)  means  fish,  and  that  therefore 
the  Philistines  worshipped  the  idol  Dagon  as  their  (Jod, 
where  would  there  be  a  flaw  in  our  reasoning?   and 
yet  it  can  etymologically  and  historically  be  proved  that 
our  English  God  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Hebrew  dag 
than  the  name  of  London  with  that  of  Jerusalem/  This, 
no  doubt,  Dr.  B.  considers  very  profound  and  very  learned^ 
yet  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  uncommonly  shallow,  and  still  more  erroneous 
than  it  is  shallow.     Thus  if  we  were  to  grant  what  is 
here  so  positively  stated,  namely,  that  our  English  word 
God  is  nowise  related  to  the  Hebrew  word  dag^  what 
would  this  prove?    The  fallacy  of  our  author's  system? 
By  no  means ;  for  it  is  constantly  shown  in  his  work^  how 
the  same  word  may,  under  its  diflerent  forms,  express  ideas 
that  are  nowise  related.     Tims,  from  the  B  of  Barracks 
being  as  equal  to  M  as  it  is  to  W,  the  building  so  called 
may  mean  a  sea-house  as  well  as  a  war-house;  but  as 
soldiers  do  not  usually  live  on  the  sea  or  by  the  sea^-side, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  does  not  say  that  the  primary  sense  of 
Barracks  is  sea-house,  though  he  may  safely  assert  that 
such  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Spanish  word  haracca^\9\LvAi 
is  the  name  of  ^  little  cabins  made  by  the  Spanish  fisher- 
men on  the  sea-shore.^     Our  author  is  therefore  always 
guided  by  reason  in  the  application  of  his  principles,  as 
he  might  else  commit  the  most  grievous  mistakes,  and  this 
he  has  more  than  once  impressed  upon  his  readers.     But 
to  return  to  what  the  Doctor  apj>ears   so  very  certam 
of;  namely,  that  our  word  God  and  the  Hebrew  word 
dag  are  nowise  related,  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  this 
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is  a  philological  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  it 
is  increased  ten -fold  when  he  so  dogmatically  asserts  that 
this  bold  statement  of  his  can  be  both  eiymologically  and 
hUtorkally  proved.  The  Doctor  overlooks  the  fact  to 
which  our  author  often  refers  in  his  two  volumes,  namely, 
that  Hebrew  and  Saxon  are,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  short-sighted,  fundamentally  the  same  language.  This 
is,  however,  so  very  evident,  that  one  learned  authority, 
alluding  to  the  Saxon  under  its  present  form  in  England, 
declares  as  follows:  ^If  I  had  an  English  and  Hebrew 
dictionary  as  full  as  Parkhurst^s  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  I  think  I  could  make,  out  of  the  two  languages, 
a  language  in  which  conversation  might  very  well  be 
carried  on  by  a  Hebrew  and  an  Englishman,  respecting 
all  the  common  concerns  of  life'/ 

"  Englishmen  are  therefore  speaking,  at  the  present 
hour,  but  unknown  to  themselves,  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guages in  the  world.  This  too  is  admitted  by  the  highest 
living  philologist  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other; 
namely.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  who,  in  the  opening  of 
his  Treatise  on  Comparative  Mythology,  expresses  him- 
self thus :  ^  The  earliest  work  of  art  wrought  by  the 
human  mind — more  ancient  than  any  literary  document, 
and  prior  even  to  the  first  whisperings  of  tradition — the 
human  language,  forms  an  uninterrupted  chain  from  the 
first  dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own  times.  "We  still 
speak  the  language  of  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human 
race'.^  Now  these  admissions  coming  from  learned  men, 
who  knew  nothing  of  our  author^s  theory  of  language,  con- 

■  See  Anacalypsis,  vol.  i.  p.  796,  and  Myths,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

*  Tears  after  Professor  Max  Miiller  expressed  this  trne  opinion  he 
published  his  work  entitled  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,"  in 
which  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  shown  so  many  serious  mistakes. 
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firm  the  truth  of  what  our  author's  principles  do  so  con- 
stantly show;  namely,  that  all  languages  are,  from  their 
having  been  made  after  the  same  system,  radically  alike. 
But  here  Dr.  B.  may  request  Mr.  Kavanagh  to  let  him  see 
the  Hebrew  dag  in  English  in  the  sense  of  God,  and  this 
he  can  very  easily  do.  Dag  is  precisely  equal  to  day,  and 
hence  in  Saxon  the  latter  is  dag,  in  Danish  dag,  and  in  Ger- 
man tag;  and  the  idea  day  was  called  after  the  sun,  and 
this  great  object  was  anciently  revered  as  God  over  all  the 
earth.  Hence  Deus  and  Dies  are  really  the  same  word 
under  different  forms,  nor  is  the  root  of  either  of  them 
{de  or  di)  different  from  that  of  day.  Hence  Dag  (root  of 
Dagon)  and  the  English  word  Day  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  as  the  latter  means  God  so  does  the  former,  since  the 
divinity  so  called  was,  as  Parkhurst  testifies,  the  Aleim  of 
the  Philistines.  When  we  now  read  the  Dag  of  Dagon 
from  right  to  left,  we  get  Gad,  and  this  cannot  differ 
from  God  any  more  than  the  ancient  words  ane,  banCj 
stane,  can  from  their  present  forms  one^  bone,  stone.  And 
that  Gad  means  the  sun,  even  in  the  Bible,  we  see  from 
the  following :  "  ^  Ye  are  they  that  prepare  a  table  for 
Gad,  and  that  furnish  the  offering  unto  Meni\^  As  Grad 
is  understood  of  the  sun,  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
that  Meni  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  designation  of  the 
moon^.^ 

^'By  this  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  name  Dagon 
means  (when  primarily  considered),  like  that  of  every 
other  divinity,  the  sun,  and  that  such  too  is  the  radical 
sense  of  both  God  and  Gad.  Nor  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  name  Dagon  having  also  the  meaning  oijish,  over- 
looked by  the  superstitious  of  ancient  times,  as  is  shown 

^  Isaiah  Ix.  11. 

^  See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  art.  Moon,  and  Myths,  v.  i.  p.  9. 
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by  the  following:  'And  the  head  of  Dagon,  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold;  only 
the  stump  [literally  \hQ fsky  part,  according  to  the  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  Bible  J  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him '/ 

''And  is  not  this  single  circumstance  another  over- 
whelming proof  of  the  truth  of  our  author's  theory  of 
myths?  Thus,  primarily  considered,  the  name  Dagon 
means  the  sun,  as  we  have  just  seen;  and  because  the  sun 
was  once,  by  all  people,  worshipped  as  God,  this  led  to  the 
belief  that  Dagon  was  God.  But  the  name  Dagon  has 
still  other  meanings,  but  principally  that  of  fish,  and 
hence  this  divinity  was — at  least  in  part — represented 
under  such  a  figure;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  this  other 
meaning  of  his  name  first  suggested  this  representation  of 
him.  And  such,  we  say,  is  the  way  our  author  accounts 
for  all  that  is  fabulous  in  ancient  history  and  religion;  and 
though  his  work  abounds  with  proofs  the  most  undoubted 
of  the  truth  of  his  system,  yet  Dr.  B.,  though  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  never  once  alludes  to  so  startling  a 
circumstance,  but  does  all  in  his  power  to  conceal  it  by 
grossly  misrepresenting  the  principle — as  we  have  shown 
— ^upon  which  so  important  a  discovery  is  based. 

"  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Dagon.  The  root  of 
this  name  exists  in  Hebrew  under  another  form,  as  we 
are  now  going  to  show.  From  dag  being,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  but  a  different  form  of  the  Saxon  word  God, 
it  follows  that  it  is  also  equal  to  our  word  good,  these 
two  ideas — God  and  good — being,  in  Saxon,  expressed 
alike,  which  arises  from  the  latter  having  been  called 
after  the  former.  But  as  g  appears  often  under  the  form 
oiW  (witness  gages  in  French  and  wages  in  English), 
and  as  W  is  as  often  represented  by  B,  it  follows  that 

*  1  Sam.  V.  4. 
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good  is  equal  to  both  Wood  and  Bood,  and  consequently 
to  Wod  and  Bod,  which  are  two  of  the  various  forms  of 
the  name  Buddha;  and  he  too  was  the  sun,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  worshipped  all  over  the  world.  From  this 
it  appears,  I  shall  be  told,  that  Buddha  and  Dagon  make 
only  one  and  the  same  divinity;  and  this  is  so  true  that 
in  a  list  of  Buddha^s  names  given  by  Faber,  the  fourteenth 
is  ^  Dagon,  or  Dagun,  or  Dak-po*/  And  another  varia- 
tion of  it  (given  in  this  list  by  the  same  authority)  is 
Godam;  that  is,  when  we  read  the  root  God  from  right 
to  left,  Dogam,  and  this  is  evidently  but  another  form  of 
Dagon,  Thus  we  obtain  proof  upon  proof  of  all  we 
assert,  and  this  too  from  men  who  had  no  idea  of  either 
our  author^s  theory  of  languages  or  of  myths. 

^^  Another  very  learned  and  orthodox  authority*,  after 
giving  a  long  list  of  Buddha's  names — or  rather  so  many 
variations  of  the  same  name — says :  '  Our  vioxA&foot  and 
hoot  are  his  name,  and  the  latter  is  the  very  way  in  which 
he  is  called  at  his  ancient,  but  ruined,  temple  of  Bactra 
or  Boot-Bumian/  From  the  same  authority  we  learn 
that  Buddha  is  worshipped  at  the  present  hour  '  in  the 
form  of  a  giganticybo^,  of  which  the  sole  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  lamas  and  emperors  of  the  Buddhic 
creed  delight  in  being  called  excellent  Feet  and  Golden 
Feet.'  And  is  not  this  another  very  plain  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  myths  ?  Thus,  when  the  divinity 
in  question  is  called  Dagon,  its  figure  is  partly  that  of  a 
fish,  such  being  now  the  meaning  of  its  name;  whilst 
when  it  is  called  Buddha,  its  figure  is  that  of  b.  footy 
because  Buddha  and  foot  are,  though  they  have  not  a 
letter  in  common,  radically  the  same  word. 

^^We  need  not,  in  the  long  list  of  Buddha's  names 

*  Pag.  Idol.,  b.  iv.  c.  v.  p.  351.  *  Nimrod,  v.  iv.  p.  217. 
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given  by  Faber,  go  beyond  the  three  first,  that  is  Boudh, 
Bod,  and  Bot,  in  order  to  discover  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  dag  of  Dagon  alluded  to  above;  for  what  is  the  last 
of  these  three  forms  (Bot),  when  we  read  from  right  to 
left,  but  tob,  which  is  the  Hebrew  ot  good;  and  good  is 
the  same  as  God,  and  God  the  same  as  Gad,  and  Gad, 
when  we  read  as  in  Hebrew,  is  the  same  as  the  Dag  of 
Dagon,  as  we  have  already  proved  even  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt.  But  we  have  even  at  the  present  hour 
in  English  both  Bot  (this  elder  form  of  Buddha^s  name) 
and  its  Hebrew  equivalent  tob,  good;  for  they  who  first 
used  better  for  gooder  must  have  often  used  bot  or  bet  for 
the  positive,  that  is,  for  good;  and  have  compared  thus, 
bot,  botter,  bottest:  or  boot,  booter,  bootest.  Indeed  boot 
(also  one  of  Buddha^s  names)  is  in  use  even  still,  as  we 
may  perceive  by  the  locution,  ^  what  boots  it  ?^  which  is 
equivalent  to,  'what  good  is  it?^  that  is,  cui  bono?  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  bet  of  better  is  for  bot,  just  as  shew 
is  for  show,  or  as  elder  is  for  older;  and  that  this  bot  is 
for  good,  and  good  for  God,  it  follows  since  bot  is  the 
Hebrew  tob,  good,  that  these  words  God  and  good  are 
just  as  much  Hebrew  as  they  are  English.  And  it  is  in 
this  way  we  still  speak,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  says, 
'  the  language  of  the  first  ancestors  of  our  race,'  no  matter 
by  what  name  we  now  call  it,  for  there  is  still,  as  there 
ever  has  been,  only  one  language  over  all  the  earth. 

''We  need  not  now  endeavour  to  show  the  extreme 
weakness  and  folly  of  Dr.  B/s  statement  when  he  so 
loftily  asserts :  '  And  yet  it  can  etymologically  and  his^ 
torically  be  proved  that  our  English  God  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Hebrew  dag  than  the  name  of  London  with 
that  of  Jerusalem;^  for  \vith  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
this  statement,  that  of  etymologically  proving  how  widely 
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the  names  of  God  and  Dagon  differ  from  each  other,  we 
have  already,  by  what  we  have  just  passed  over,  saf- 
fieiently  exposed  its  fallacy;  and  as  to  the  second  part 
of  this  statement,  that  of  proving  the  same  thing  Aw- 
torically,  it  is  the  very  climax  of  absurdity,  seeing  that 
these  names,  God  and  Dagon,  must  have  long  preceded 
— ^perhaps  for  thousands  of  years — the  most  ancient  his- 
torical record  in  existence. 

'^  The  Doctor  is,  it  appears,  familiar  with  several  lan- 
guages of  the  East,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  philosophy  of  any  language,  nor  even  of  so 
much  as  a  single  word.  Any  one  with  only  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  his  own  tongue,  but  gifted  with  the  powers 
of  observing,  thinking,  and  inquiring,  would  be  far  more 
qualified  than  Dr.  B.,  with  all  his  learning,  for  conceiving 
and  composing  such  a  work  as  the  Myths,  And  if  such 
a  person  owned  a  mind  free  from  the  mean  vice  of  dis- 
ingenuousness,  he  would  be  also  more  capable  than  this 
gentleman  of  reviewing  our  author's  book.  For  this  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  its  twofold  discovery;  then  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  leading  principles,  and  finally  some  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  results  obtained  through  their 
application.  Nor  would  the  conscientious  reviewer  find  it 
difficult  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  the 
reality  of  these  results,  since  for  this  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  show,  by  a  few  plain  instances,  in  what  way 
they  are  almost -all  confirmed  by  such  collateral  evidence 
as  no  impartial  judge  can  think  of  impugning.  Thus,  to 
adduce  only  one  instance  of  how  others  confirm  the  proof 
of  God  and  Dagon  being  radically  the  same  word,  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  observe  that  Dagon  and 
Godam  are  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be  two  of  Buddha's 
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names ;  for  no  two  things  can  be  thus  equal  to  any  third 
thing  without  being  also  equal  to  each  other.  And  the 
moment  we  admit  the  equality  of  Dagon  and  Godam,  so 
do  we  admit  that  of  Dagon  and  God,  since  the  latter  is 
the  root  of  Godam.  And  should  the  pious  Christian 
observe  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  God  is, 
like  Gad,  but  another  word  for  the  sun,  he  may  be  told 
that  he  ought  not  to  find  such  a  belief  more  difficult  than 
that  by  which  he  is  led  to  take  Sunday  in  the  sense  of 
the  Lord^s  Day,  though  well  aware  that  it  literally  means 
the  day  of  the  sun. 

^^  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  any  one  with  only  an 
indifierent  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  give  a  proper 
review  of  a  work  that  refers  so  often  to  languages  in 
general?  We  may  answer  that  such  a  reviewer  is 
not,  we  allow,  as  capable  of  detecting  any  mistakes 
committed  in  relation  to  certain  foreign  languages 
with  which  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  familiar,  and  of 
which  even  many  of  the  learned  themselves  know  little 
more  than .  what  they  can  collect  from  lexicons ;  yet  if 
such  a  reviewer  be  an  original  and  close  thinker,  he  will, 
we  maintain,  be  far  more  capable  of  writing  a  true  and 
able  notice  of  a  work  on  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the 
philosophy  of  language  than  a  very  learned  linguist, 
should  the  latter  only  be,  as  he  too  often  is,  a  very 
shallow  observer.  But  what  is  there  to  hinder  any  one 
acquainted  with  English  only  from  perceiving  the  truth  of 
almost  any  etymology  that  can  be  made  by  the  application 
of  our  author^s  principles  ?  Thus  supposing  that  in  his 
endeavours  to  discover  the  radical  sense  of  the  word  grot, 
he  read  it  from  right  to  left,  as  many  words  may  be  read, 
and  so  obtained  torg,  would  he  not  be  soon  led,  on 
finding  in  none  of  his  dictionaries  of  foreign  languages  a 
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word  like  this  with  such  a  meaning  as  could  be  applied 
to  a  grot,  to  make  it  take  the  form  trog,  nothing  being 
more  common  than  to  meet  with  instances  of  vowels 
having  fallen  behind  T  ?  And  as  it  is  very  usual  to  meet 
with  g  appearing  under  the  form  X>  (witness  sage  and 
savant,  or  leger  in  French,  and  levis  in  Latin),  and  as  t 
is  the  same  as  U,  trog  is  thus  brought  equal  to  troUy  and 
every  French  dictionary  will  tell  the  English  student  that 
trou  means  a  hohy  and  than  this  no  better  radical  sense 
can  be  assigned  to  the  word  grot,  as  every  one,  unless  he 
be  as  dull  or  as  disingenuous  as  Dr.  B.,  must  admit.  If 
now  the  English  student  looks  out  for  trog  in  Greek,  he 
will  find  troghy  and  this,  he  knows,  is  equal  to  iron  le 
(that  is,  le  trou),  just  as  soleil  is  equal  to  sole  il;  that  is, 
il  sole  in  Italian;  and  by  this  his  etymology  is  doubly 
confirmed,  for  his  lexicon  tells  him  that  trogle  means 
'a  hole,  a  cavern/  and  a  grot  is  a  cavern.  Now  the 
bold  assertion  that  every  such  etymology  is  no  better 
than  ^  a  card-house,  a  play-thing  of  an  idle  hour,  which 
the  touch  of  a  finger  will  as  easily  demolish  as  it  was 
erected  thereby,^  can  have  never  been  made  except  by  a 
very  shallow  or  a  very  disingenuous  mind. 

"We  find  also  in  Dr.  B.^s  review  the  following  :  ^The 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  according  to  our  author, 
rests  upon  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  a  mythical 
character.'  No  honest  reviewer  would  make  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  without  at  the  same  time  observing  that 
every  thing  advanced  upon  this  delicate  subject  is  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  orthodox  divines,  whose  admis- 
sions are,  as  shown  by  our  author,  to  the  effect,  that 
types  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  even  to  its  very 
Founder,  did  long  precede  the  coming  of  Christ.  But 
why  does  the  Doctor  omit  all  Mr.  Kavanagh  says  of  the 
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Jewish  persuasion?  It  is  simply  because  he  is  a  Jew, 
and  because  he  is  well  aware  that  our  author  has  ad- 
vanced nothing  concerning  this  faith  in  which  he  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  highest  authorities.  But  all  this  is 
concealed,  which  is  very  unfair. 

"  But  though  Dr.  B.  has  so  utterly  failed  in  his  puny 
endeavours  to  show  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  principles 
and  their  results,  he  has,  it  would  seem,  a  very  just  idea 
of  their  value  and  importance,  since,  had  so  vast  a  dis- 
covery been  really  made,  Mr.  Kavanagh  would,  according 
to  the  Doctor,  ^  have  solved  a  problem  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  most  gigantic  minds,  and  [so  have]  conferred 
an  inestimable  service  upon  the  learned  world.^  '^ 

Hero,  methought,  the  lecturer  made  a  pause;  and  for 
several  minutes  the  assembly  appeared  to  be  commenting 
on  the  review  they  had  just  heard.  I  could  not  catch 
much  of  what  they  said;  but  I  could  easily  overhear 
them  make  use  of  some  very  bold  epithets — such  as, 
false,  deceitful,  mendacious,  &c. — every  time  the  review 
was  referred  to.  At  the  end  of  about  five  minutes  the 
lecturer  resumed  thus  his  discourse  : — 

"Gentlemen, — If  there  be  any  of  you  who  are  about  to 
start  in  life  as  authors,  allow  me  to  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  the  petty  members  of  the  press.  You 
must  never  do  or  say  any  thing  that  will  hurt  their 
vanity;  if  you  do,  you  make  yourself  an  enemy  for  life, 
you  inflict  a  wound  that  never  heals.  And  if  you  imagine 
that  these  pettifoggers  in  literature  can  do  you  little  or 
no  harm  because  of  their  insignificance,  you  make  a  great 
mistake.  It  is  their  very  insignificance  that  makes  them 
so  powerful.  But  there  is  one  thing,  thank  Heaven,  of 
which  they  are  in  a  great  measure  ignorant.  And  what 
is  that?  you  will  ask.    It  is,  that  they  know  not  the  full 
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extent  of  their  own  power.  Archimedes  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  if  he  had  another  earth  whereon  to  plant 
his  machines,  he  could  turn  our  earth  upside  down;  but 
the  petty  members  of  the  press  can  do  as  much  without 
leaving  their  own  world.  Their  broad  lies  will  serve 
them  for  a  standing-point,  their  waspish  instincts  for 
powerful  machines,  and  their  natural  imbecility  for  that 
profound  knowledge  of  which  the  great  geometrician  of 
Syracuse  possessed  so  large  a  share.  But,  fortunately, 
they  know  not  their  own  strength;  they  know,  however, 
sufficient  to  be  well  aware  that  they  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  the  superior  members  of  the  press  do  good. 
But  how  can  this  be  ?  It  can  be  for  this  reason,  that 
the  highly  enlightened  mind  is  above  being  capable  of 
a  mean  act;  and  from  his  detestation  and  abhorrence 
of  what  is  low  he  cannot  easily  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  others,  especially  if  the  latter  be  not  regarded  a£ 
disreputable  characters.  Hence  it  follows  that  such 
individuals  as  are  a  disgrace  to  the  press  do  frequently 
impose,  by  their  barefaced  presumption,  upon  men  to 
whom  they  are,  inasmuch  as  literary  merit  is  concerned, 
vastly  inferior.  Of  this  apparent  impossibility  I  mean 
to  submit  to  you  presently,  gentlemen,  a  very  plain  and 
convincing  instance ;  but,  previously,  I  wish  to  let  you 
see  how  very  easy  it  is  to  make  yourself  a  mortal  enemy 
of  a  would-be  great  literary  character.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  Mr,  Kavanagh  made  a  few  important  discoveries  in 
the  science  of  grammar — ^they  are  the  same  which  now 
appear  at  the  end  of  his  present  work  under  the  heading 
of  ^Discoveries  in  Grammar,^  He  should  have  stopped 
there,  and  not  have  meddled  with  what  he  then  knew 
nothing  about,  namely,  the  origin  of  human  speech,  and 
the  primary  signification  of  words.    But  while  his  gram- 
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matical  discoveries  were  being  published,  he  unfortunately 
discovered  the  origin  of  the  plural  number,  the  etymology 
of  barracks,  tranquily  and  the  verbal  ending  of  verbs  in 
their  past  participles,  namely  ed;  and  being  very  vain  of 
these  discoveries,  he  foolishly  fancied  he  could  analyze  all 
the  words  in  the  world.  He  therefore  attacked  the  names 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  though  he  was  then  even  ignorant 
of  its  letters.  Very  gross  mistakes  were  consequently  in- 
evitable. And  why  so  ?  Not  because  he  knew  nothing 
of  Greek,  but  because  he  knew  not  yet  how  man  had  first 
acquired  the  use  of  speech,  without  which  knowledge 
no  philologist,  however  learned  he  may  be,  can  escape 
making  very  serious  mistakes, 

^^  While  Mr,  Kavanagh  was  submitting  one  Sunday 
evening,  to  a  worthy  friend  then  residing  in  Kensing- 
ton, his  discoveries  in  graaimar,  the  latter,  without 
consulting  our  author,  called  in  a  literary  acquaintance 
living  close  by,  in  order  to  see  how  far  this  gentleman^s 
opinion  coincided  with  his  own,  which  was  very  favour- 
able. But  Mr.  Kavanagh  begged  to  be  excused  for  not 
wishing  to  make  his  discoveries  known  to  this  stranger, 
assigning  for  reason  that  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  who 
had  given  him  an  appointment  for  the  next  morning, 
might  not  approve  of  his  doing  so. 

'^  The  gentleman  withdrew  in  about  half  an  hour,  not 
over  pleased,  it  would  seem,  at  his  having  been  thought 
so  little  of.  His  self-love  was  evidently  very  sorely 
wounded. 

*^  When  Mr.  Kavanagh  saw  Messrs.  John  and  William 
Longman  at  ten  o^clock  the  next  morning,  he  felt  not  a 
little  surprised  on  being  told  by  those  gentlemen  where 
he  had  spent  the  previous  evening.  And  while  he  was 
yet  wondering  how  they  could  have  obtained  that  infor- 
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mation  so  very  early,  they  requested  him  to  let  them 
know  the  name  of  the  strange  gentleman  who  was  called 
in  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  discoveries  in  gram- 
mar, but  who  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without  their 
having  been  communicated  to  him.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
could  not  tell  his  name ;  perhaps  he  had  not  heard  it, 
and  that  the  stranger  was  not  introduced  but  as  a  friend 
or  next-door  neighbour.  The  Messrs.  Longmans  wished 
very  much  to  know  his  name;  it  seemed  then  to  Mr. 
Kavanagh  that  they  did  not  view  his  conduct  in  a  very 
favourable  light.  But  Mr.  Kavanagh  could  give  no  other 
information  respecting  this  gentleman  than  that  his  hair 
was  dark,  and  that  his  parents  had  neglected  to  have  him 
vaccinated.  Our  author  could  now  tell  through  whom 
the  Messrs.  Longmans  had  received  their  information 
respecting  him;  but  he  could  not  yet  understand  how 
they  happened  not  to  know  the  name  of  their  informant. 
But  he  was  soon  allowed  to  perceive  that  the  informant 
had  not  shown  himself,  but  had  employed  an  agent- 
some  one  who  had  access  to  the  Messrs.  Longmans — ^to 
represent  him,  but  who  was  bound  not  to  tell  from  whom 
he  came.  Our  author  on  learning,  some  time  afterwards, 
this  honourable  gentleman^s  name,  learned  also  that  he 
was  no  better  than  a  mere  pettifogger  among  reviewers, 
and  that  his  mterfering,  after  the  manner  just  described, 
between  himself  and  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  proved  him 
to  be  no  better  than  a  literary  scamp  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  and  a  wretch  to  be  both  despised  and  feared. 
Nor  has  this  very  susceptible  literary  gentleman  yet 
forgotten  what  some  thirty  years  ago  he  regarded  as 
an  insult;  and  which  is  shown  by  his  never  allowing  an 
opportunity  to  escape  without  thwarting,  whenever  he 
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can,  not  only  Mr.  KavanagVs  views,  but  also  those  of  a 
very  near  relation.  Nor  does  he  want  the  means  of  doing 
mischief,  for  he  is  allowed  to  be  very  popular  as  a  petty 
reviewer,  so  much  so,  that  poor  authors  cringe  to  him, 
and  booksellers  of  all  classes  dread  his  power,  well 
knowing  how  easily  he  can  damn  any  book  when  he 
has  no  private  reason  of  his  own  for  doing  it  justice. 
He  is,  however,  very  shallow,  but  not  the  worse  reviewer 
for  that.  And  he  turns  to  account  so  well  all  the  opinions, 
phrases,  and  words  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  was  many  years  ago  the  proprietor  or  the  editor 
of  the  AtheufBum  said,  when  speaking  of  him  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  'The  man  is  possessed  of  no  originality,  no 
depth;  others  made  all  his  observations  long  before  him; 
he  is  a  perfect  cento'  Such  was  the  opinion  once  given 
of  our  reviewer  by  a  very  upright  and  competent  judge, 
who  had  sometimes  occasion  to  employ  him.  But  by  his 
having  made  such  good  use  of  what  belonged  to  others, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  pass  for  a  clever  man.  He  was, 
I  have  been  assured,  the  great  gun  on  the  journal  called 
the  Leader;  he  even  made  his  way  into  one  of  the  quar- 
terlies; and  he  is  now  the  soul  of  another  mighty  review, 
whether  weekly,  monthly,  two  weekly,  or  quarterly,  I 
cannot  call  to  mind.  But  the  most  conclusive  proof 
he  has  yet  given  of  his  transcendent  merit  lies  in  the 
undoubted  fact  that  he  has  chosen  his  residence  in  one  of 
our  London  squares. 

"Let  me  now  show  you,  gentlemen,  by  this  great  man's 
review,  of  '  Myths  traced  to  their  Primary  Source  through 
Language'  in  what  way  the  pettifoggers  in  literature 
rise  in  the  world;  while  men  to  whom  they  are  not,  in 
point  of  merit,  fit  to  be  the  servants,  are  very  often. 
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through  the  means   of  these  lying  drivellers,  allowed 
to  drag   on  their  existence  in  a  slight  degree  above 
starvation. 
.  "  His  review  begins  thus  : — 

^^  ^  A  philologist  is  a  person  who  must  be  watched  per- 
petually, believed  in  slowly,  and  ridiculed  with  caution. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

"  ^  We  are  reminded  of  the  diamond  trade.  The  jewel 
of  £10,000  and  the. stone  which  is  only  fit  to  be  cut 
up  for  the  glaziers  are  so  alike  to  the  vulgar  eye,  that 
bringing  their  noble  to  ninepence  would  be  a  very  in- 
adequate description  of  the  conduct  of  an  uninitiated 
person  who  should  undertake  to  deal  in  crystalline  carbon 
on  his  own  account.  Now,  to  which  class  does  Mr,  Ka- 
vanagh  belong  ?  Is  he  the  hero  of  a  system  which  must 
beat  all  other  systems  into  dust;  or  is  he  the  most  absurd 
schemer  that  ever  tried  his  hand  at  an  etymology  ?  one 
or  the  other  of  them  he  must  be — there  is  no  middle 
place  for  him.  Our  readers  must  decide  the  point;  and 
we  must  give  them  the  means. 

"  ^  Mr.  Kavanagh  announces  two  discoveries;  the  origin 
of  speech,  letters,  and  words,  and  the  origin  of  myths. 
^  Men  first  conversed  silently  by  signs,'  says  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh. They  made  symbols  by  drawing;  land  thus,  in  a 
manner,  wrote  and  read  before  they  could  speak.  The 
extended  finger  furnished  them  with  I ;  the  sun  and  the 
moon  with  O.  They  had  a  solar  religion.  While  writing 
O  they  would  make  the  mouth  take  the  shape  of  the 
letter,  and  then  a  mere  breathing  of  sound  would  give 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter.  Thus  O  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  alphabet,  with  some  help  from  I.  Thus  one 
chapter  shows  Mn  what  way  the  diflFerent  signs  com- 
posing an  alphabet  have  been  obtained  from   the  0.' 
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Then  it  is  shown  'from  the  admissions  of  the  learned, 
how  all  words  must,  when  radically  considered,  mean 
the  sun/  Accordingly,  when  we  greet  this  theory  with 
Oh !  oh !  oh !  Mr,  Kavanagh  will  not  consider  us  dis- 
respectful ;  for  he  will  see  at  once  that  we  say  all  that 
can  possibly  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Observe  that  we 
consider  the  note  of  exclamation  as  merely  a  form  of  I. 

*' '  We  go  on,  however,  to  the  more  advanced  specula- 
tions, in  which,  by  reading  any  word  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  the  system  converts  any  word  into  my  other, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  from  the  fact  that  all  letters 
are  really  the  same.  In  illustration  of  the  last,  observe  that 
M  is  but  W  inverted :  so  that  sow  is  som  {semer),  row  is 
rom  {garner) ^  sham  is  shem  or  show;  and  what  is  sham  but 
to  make  a  show  of?  Thus  mens  or  men  is  wen  or  ventw.^. 
The  glad  in  gladius  read  backwards  gives  dalg,  and  this 
darg,  or  dirk  and  dagger ^  and  Bride  is  Mride  or  Married, 

'^  ^  We  are  afraid  that  etymologists  will,  with  one  con- 
sent, repudiate  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  mode  of  derivation,  and 
will  regret  that  so  much  ingenuity  should  not  be  better 
guided  by  discretion  and  furnished  with  more  accurate 
notions  of  the  structure  of  language  to  work  upon.  The 
theory  of  myths  to  which  all  this  etymological  labour  is 
preliminary,  is  founded  not  upon  the  impossible  assump- 
tion that  the  fable  or  story  is  derived  from  the  different 
meanings  and  aspects  of  the  name  of  the  hero  or  demi- 
god. We  wish  we  could  give  our  readers  the  whole 
story  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  We  have  not  courage 
for  the  second  volume.  He  stands  to  the  sober  etymo- 
logist in  the  same  place  in  which  the  speculator  who 
connected  the  quadrature  ot  the  circle  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  stands  to  the  followers  of  Euclid.  He  has 
attempted,  without  width   or  depth  of  knowledge,  to 
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handle  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  width  and  depth 
have  not  always  preserved  the  speculator  from  failure, 
and  he  has  produced  results  to  which  the  word  failure  is 
inapplicable,  because  success  with  his  means  would  have 
been  impossible*/ 

"  When  the  reviewer  begins  with  the  very  shrewd  ob- 
servation that  a  philologist  must  be  believed  in  slowly 
and  ridiculed  with  caution,  his  meaning  is,  that  if  he, 
the  reviewer  of  the  Athenaum,  be  obliged  to  ridicule  Mr. 
KavanagVs  work  instead  of  praising  it,  his  opinion  will 
not  be  delivered  hastily,  nor  without  his  being  very 
cautious  and  minding  well  what  he  is  about;  so  that 
whatever  he  may  have  to  state  against  Mr.  Kavanagh 
in  the  review  of  his  work  can  be  safely  relied  upon, 
because  very  slowly  and  very  cautiously  set  down. 

"The  reviewer^s  second  observation  is  also  deserving 
of  some  little  notice.  He  alludes  to  two  very  different 
classes  of  diamonds;  a  single  stone  of  the  one  class  being 
worth  £10,000,  and  a  single  stone  of  the  other  class  being 
worth  nothing  at  all;  and  then  he  allows  his  readers  to 
understand  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  must  belong  to  one  of 
these  two  classes,  there  being  no  middle  class  for  him, 
poor  devil.  Now  the  worst  of  books  may  have  some 
little  merit;  but  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  readers  of  the 
AthencBum  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  work  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  worthless  class  of  diamonds,  it  will  necessarily  follow 
that  his  work  must  be  equally  worthless.  But  how  are 
the  readers  of  the  Aihenceum  to  know  to  which  of  the  two 
classes  of  diamonds — the  true  or  the  false — Mr.  Kava- 
nagh can  be  shown  to  belong  ?  The  reviewer  will,  on 
this  occasion,  serve  as  a  very  safe  guide  to  all  the  readers 
of  the  Athenceum.     Hence,  when  he  tells  them  that  they 

"  Athenaeum  January  lOtli,  1857,  p.  43. 
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^  must  decide  the  point/  he  encouragingly  adds — lest  they 
might  suppose  themselves  unequal  to  the  task — ^  and  we 
must  give  them  the  means/ 

'^  But  how  is  the  reviewer  to  give  them  the  means  ?  He 
can  do  it  very  easily.  To  take  a  cup  of  tea  is  not  more 
diflScult.  He  has  only  to  give  very  gross  misrepresent- 
ations of  his  author,  and  then  embellish  these  gross 
misrepresentations  by  a  few  tangible  untruths,  so  very 
tangible  that  the  poor  wretch  who  earns  his  daily  bread 
by  false  swearing  might  very  well  recoil  from  giving  them 
utterance,  the  certainty  of  their  leading  to  his  detection 
being  so  very  evident.  To  keep  back  the  proofs  an  author 
may  have  for  confirming  what  he  advances — and  which 
the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  work  does  upon  every 
occasion — is  bad  enough;  gross  misrepresentation  is  still 
worse,  and  this,  too,  is  what  our  reviewer  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  having  recourse  to;  but  when  he 
makes  Mr.  Kavanagh  say  that  which  Mr.  Kavanagh 
never  did  say,  nor  could  think  of  saying  any  more  than 
he  could  think  of  shooting  himself,  by  what  name  should 
we  designate  such  an  act  ?  By  that  of  a  palpable  false- 
hood. But  how  can  this  grave  accusation  be  confirmed  ? 
By  stating  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  words,  and  then  those  of 
the  reviewer.  By  this  means  it  can  be  easily  seen  on 
which  side  the  truth  lies,  as  easily  as  that  which  is  as 
white  as  snow  can  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
as  black  as  ink.  Nor  is  such  conduct  as  this  more  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  than  the  same  gentleman^s  conduct 
with  the  Messrs.  Longman  already  mentioned;  the  man 
capable  of  the  one  act  is  fully  as  capable  of  the  other. 

"  ^  Men  first  conversed  silently  by  signs,^  says  Mr. 
Kavanagh. 

^^  Yes,  and  so  say  Condillac,  Thomas  Reid,  and  Dugald 
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Stewart;  men  to  whom  this  narrow-minded  driveller  is 
what  a  farthing  rushlight  must  appear  when  compared 
to  the  sun.  But  this  proof  he  takes  care  not  to  mention 
because  favourable  to  the  author. 

"^They  made  symbols  by  drawing;  and  thus,  in  a 
manner,  wrote  and  read  before  they  could  speak/ 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  since  it  is  what  every 
two  persons  do  at  the  present  hour  when  neither  under- 
stands the  language  of  the  other;  that  is,  they  make 
signs  and  they  read  those  signs,  so  that  it  may  be  well 
said  that  they  write,  draw,  and  read,  without  speaking. 
This  the  reviewer  takes  care  not  to  observe,  though  it  is 
stated  by  the  author. 

*^  ^  The  extended  finger  furnished  them  with  I;  the  sun 
and  the  moon  with  O.' 

"  This  is  very  gross  misrepresentation.  The  reviewer 
should  begin  with  the  O,  He  should  first  show  how  this 
sign  was  obtained,  and  then  how  the  I  happened  to  be 
joined  with  it.  He  should  observe,  as  the  author  does, 
that  while  man  was  representing  the  sun  by  a  sign — that 
is,  by  giving  to  his  mouth  a  circular  form — and  then  by 
uttering  a  sound,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion by  the  noise  so  produced  to  the  sign,  he  always 
heard  Oj  and  that  he  must  have  soon  begun  to  use  this 
sound,  because  more  expeditious,  instead  of  the  sign  out 
of  which  it  grew;  and  that  such  must  have  been  his  first 
word,  the  mouth  not  having  the  power,  however  we  may 
twist  it  or  turn  it  about,  to  represent  any  other  object  in 
nature  than  that  which  is  circular  in  form;  and  that  if 
the  sun  was  preferred  on  this  occasion  to  other  circular 
objects,  this  arose  from  its  having  been  regarded  as  the 
noblest  of  them  all.  Every  honest  reviewer  would  then 
show,  as  the  author  does,  how  the  I  happened  to  be  con- 
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nected  with  the  O.  He  would  not  fail  to  observe  that  it 
was  merely  used  as  an  explanatory  sign;  for  the  O  meant 
not  only  the  sun  but  the  idea  one  also,  because  it  appears 
always  alone  in  the  heavens,  which  led  to  the  error  of 
supposing  that  sol  comes  from  soltcs  instead  of  solus  from 
soP;  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  confiision,  an  I  was  put 
by  the  side  of  the  O  to  show  that  the  latter  did  not  then 
mean  the  sun,  but  one.  And  what  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  to  suppose  that  the  sign  I  is,  because  a  straight 
line,  the  representation  of  a  finger  ?  men  being  even  still 
accustomed  to  count  on  their  fingers.  In  this  way  the  O 
and  the  I  came  often  together  (01),  so  that  when  they 
coalesced  they  made  di,  whence  a,  in  which  we  see  also 
an  O  and  an  I.  And  though  every  such  sign  means  only 
one,  yet  it  is  composed  of  two  signs  (O  and  I)  of  which 
each,  when  considered  separately,  means  one;  and,  from 
knowing  this  some  nations  have  represented  such  signs 
as  a  and  a  by  two  ones  connected  by  a  hyphen;  and 
such  is  the  sign  A.  How  clearly  this  origin  of  the  sign 
0,  is  confirmed  by  the  author  when  he  remarks  that  it  was 
from  the  O  and  the  I  having  so  often  stood  side  by  side 
the  belief  arose  that  when  only  one  of  them  appeared 
the  other  was  understood,  and  that  its  absence  was  then 
signified  by  a  dot,  such  as  we  have  now  over  the  1,  and 
such  as  was  anciently  also  in  the  centre  of  the  © ;  but 
this  was  not  general  with  all  people;  the  Greeks,  for 
instance,  have  no  such  dot  over  the  1, 

*^  We  have  now  seen  the  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
reviewer  when  he  says,  '  the  extended  finger  furnished 
them  with  I,  the  sun  and  the  moon  with  0/  He  takes 
care  not  to  show  in  what  way,  and  why,  the  extended 

8  "  Qu6d  solus  appareat>  cooteris  sideribus  suo  falgore  obscuratis."— 
Cicero. 
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finger  was  joined  with  the  O.     And  when  he  allows  his 
readers  to  understand  that  the  moon  as  well  as  the  sun 
furnished  the  author  with  the  O,  he  is  guilty  of  another 
gross  misrepresentation.      The   moon  because   another 
luminary,  and  circular  in  form,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
sun;  but  the  author  does  not  say  that  the  moon  had 
any  thing  to  do  towards  furnishing  him  with  O ;  had 
there  never  been  a  moon,  he  would  have   still    shown 
the  O  (first  name  of  the  sun)  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
human  speech.     And  when  the  reviewer  says,    ^  this  O 
is  the  foundation  of  the  alphabet  with  some  help  from  I,' 
what  can  the  readers  of  the  Athenceum  understand  from 
such  a  statement  when  they  are  not  told  how  the  O  and 
the  I  made  d  ?    And  that  the  O  is  the  foundation  of  the 
alphabet,  and  that  all  letters  might  have  been  represented 
by  this  single  sign  and  segments  of  it,  becomes  evident 
by  the  fact  itself,  since  the  author  shows  both  in  ^  Myths 
traced  to  their  Primary  Source  through  Language  ^ ,   and 
in  his  present  work  ^  that  there  is  such  a  languag-e  still 
extant,  and  that  the  best  judges  of  the  languages  of  the 
East  find  a  close  resemblance  between  it  and  Sanskrit. 
The  honest  reviewer  in  the  Athenceum  forgot  to  mention 
this  very  strange  coincidence  which  is  so  very  favourable 
to  our  author's  theory, 

"  The  reviewer  continues  thus  : — ^  Thus  one  chapter 
shows  in  what  way  the  diflFerent  signs  composing  an 
alphabet  have  been  obtained  from  the  O.  Then  it  is 
shown  from  the  admissions  of  the  learned  how  all  words 
must,  when  radically  considered,  mean  the  sun.^ 

^^  Yes ;  but  the  reviewer  takes  care  not  to  show  how 
our  author  gives  very  plain  proof  of  this  fact.     Every 
one  knows  that  all  proper  names  must  have  first  been 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  25.  2  Ibid. 
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appellatives  or  common  names.  Hence  if  we  find  it 
admitted  by  very  learned  men  that  the  names  of  the 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses  are  traceable  to  the  name  of 
the  sun,  does  not  this  go  to  prove,  since  these  names 
were  once  appellatives,  that  is,  common  names,  that  so 
many  words  could  not  possibly  have,  when  radically 
considered,  this  single  meaning,  without  such  having 
been  the  meaning  of  all  words  ?  Two  very  high  autho- 
rities, however,  state  the  fact  that  so  many  names  are 
radically  not  different  from  the  name  of  the  sun.  A 
statement  to  this  effect  is  made  both  by  Bryant  and  Sir 
William  Jones;  the  reader  will  find  it  in  the  ^ "Myths  V 
and  in  the  author's  present  work  '*, 

'^  But  the  reviewer's  most  powerful  argument  must,  at 
least,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  the  following : — ^  Accord- 
ingly when  we  greet  this  theory  with  Oh  !  oh  !  oh !  Mr. 
Kavanagh  will  not  consider  us  disrespectful,  for  he  will 
see  at  once  that  we  say  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  Observe  that  we  consider  the  note  of 
exclamation  as  merely  a  form  of  I.' 

^^Mr.  Kavanagh  is,  he  has  assured  me,  so  far  from 
regarding  this  straightforward  statement  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  prince  of  literary  scamps,  and  who  is  also 
the  prince  of  literary  pettifoggers,  as  every  one  who  is 
not  afraid  of  his  Highness  admits,  that  he  is  mightily 
pleased  at  having  been  so  honoured  by  so  competent  a 
judge  in  matters  philological.  But  Mr.  Kavanagh 
thinks  it  is  a  great  pity  that  so  much  exquisite  face- 
tiousness  should  be  wasted  on  this  occasion,  there  being, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  a  much  shorter  method  of  proving 
the  evident  fallacy  of  his  theory  of  language ;  so  that 
the  facetious  application  of  Oh !    oh !    oh !    might  be 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  42.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  18,  20. 
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turned  to  account  on.  some  other  occasion,  and  perhaps 
serve  to  do  away  with  the  vulgar  belief  that  the  prince 
of  literary  scamps  and  pettifoggers  in  literature  is  not 
quite  so  much  the  very  essence  of  sterility  as  some 
persons  are  led  to  suppose.  He  has  therefore  only  to 
find — and  so  scatter  poor  Morgan  Kavanagh^s  theory  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven — the  idea  either  in  or  out  of 
nature,  after  which  the  sun  was  first  called ;  for  as  this 
idea,  which  any  one  of  our  reviewer^s  great  width  and 
depth  can  easily  find,  must  have  been  signified  by  a 
word,  every  one  will  at  once  see  that  the  name  of  the 
sun — that  is  the  0 — cannot  have  been  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, since  an  idea  after  which  the  sun  was  named  has 
just  been  discovered.  And  by  whom  ?  By  the  very  prince 
of  pettifoggers  himself. 

Now  when  Mr.  Kavanagh  dares  to  assert,  as  he  not 
unfrequently  does,  that  men  who  may  be  far  above  him 
in  other  respects,  such  as  Messrs.  Max  Miiller,  Littr^, 
and  Regnier,  do  greatly  mistake  in  many  of  their 
etymologies,  this  arising  from  their  knowing  nothing  of 
the  origin  of  human  speech;  he  does  not  confine  his 
objections  to  mere  assertions,  and  stop  there,  but  he 
gives  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  bold  statements,  by 
replacing  the  false  etymologies  by  true  ones.  But  does 
the  present  reviewer,  or  any  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  reviewers, 
prove  the  unsoundness  of  his  etymologies  by  giving 
correct  ones  of  their  own?  They  never  do;  yet  this 
would  be  the  sure  way  to  convince  their  readers  that  Mr. 
Kavanagh's  etymologies  are  so  many  evident  blunders. 
Thus,  instead  of  their  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the  O — 
first  name  of  the  sun — was  the  origin  of  human  speech, 
they  should  show  after  what  idea,  in  no  matter  what 
language,  the  sun  was  called ;  and  if  this  idea  could  be 
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found,  it  would  be  proof,  the  most  conclusive,  that  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  theory  must  be  false. 
But  they  cannot  find  it  any  more  than  they  can  find  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle ;  for  this,  however,  they  are  not  to 
blame ;  and  why  so  ?  Because  it  cannot  be  found.  And 
why  can  it  not  be  found?  Because  it  is  the  origin  of 
language,  and  whatever  is  the  origin  of  a  science,  cannot 
possibly  have  an  origin  unless  we  admit  what  no  one 
will  admit,  namely,  that  an  origin  may  have  an  origin. 

"  Mr.  Kavanagh  may  therefore  safely  defy  the  reviewer 
of  the  Athen(Bum  to  find  the  idea  after  which  the  sun  was 
called,  in  no  matter  what  language,  for  he  knows  well  that 
it  cannot  be  found,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  name 
(of  the  sun)  is  itself  the  source  whence  all  words  have 
emanated.  But  however  obtuse  this  reviewer  may  be, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  fancies  that  he  can  at  least  bring  him  to 
admit  that  the  O,  if  not  the  origin  of  language,  must, 
however,  have  once  served  as  a  name  of  the  sun.  And 
this  is  how  it  can  be  shown  and  proved.  Let  us  only 
observe  that  the  English  word  no  is  non  in  Latin  and 
French.  But  why  is  the  English  no  not  written  non  ? 
For  the  reason  that  its  O  did  not  receive  the  nasal  sound  ? 
And  why  does  non  end  with  Kl  ?  Because  its  O  received  the 
nasal  sound ;  that  is,  because  some  persons  spoke  through 
the  nose  when  they  pronounced  no^  and  so  made  this  word 
become  non.  There  is  not  therefore  the  least  diflference 
between  two  such  words  as  no  and  non^  any  more  than 
there  is  between  Cato  and  Caton,  or  than  there  is  between 
Tlaio  and  Platon,  By  this  we  clearly  see  that  there  can 
be  no  difference  between  0  and  on.  What  is  now  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  noim  on  ?  It  is  a  well-known 
name  of  the  sun,  the  Greeks  having  always,  as  Higgins 
testifies,  rendered  it  into  their  language  by  Helios.     This 
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is  clearly  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Myths  */  And 
so  is  it  shown  many  times  in  Mr.  Kavanagh's  present 
work. 

"  Let  me  now^  gentlemen^  give  you  a  plain  instance  of 
the  reviewer^s  brazen  front  when  it  suits  his  interest  to 
tell  a  shameful  lie  :  ^  We  go  on^  however  (that  is,  after 
his  having  disposed  of  the  O),  to  the  more  advanced 
speculations,  in  which',  by  reading  any  word  backwards 
as  well  as  forwards,  the  system  converts  any  word  into 
any  other/ 

"  Now,  what  can  the  readers  of  the  AbhencBum  have 
thought  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  system  on  reading  such  a 
lying  statement?  Here  is  the  heading  in  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh^s  work  * — Words  are  to  he  often  read  as  in  Hebrew, 
from  right  to  left ;  now  every  philologist  knows  that  this 
is  true  ;  but  Mr.  Kavanagh  does  not  say  that  all  words 
may  be  so  read;  but  according  to  this  notorious  liar 
our  author  is  made  to  say  any  word  may  be  so  read, 
which  must  aflford  a  strange  opinion  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s 
work.  Here  are  a  few  instances  out  of  a  great  many,  as 
serving  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  author^s  rule  :  ai  and 
a7n  (Hebrew  of  father  and  mother)  become,  when  read 
from  right  to  left,  ba  and  ma;  that  is,  since  O  is  the 
same  as  p,  pa  and  ma,  in  which  we  have  the  roots  of  papa 
and  mamma.  In  Irish  sab  means  death,  but  when  read 
from  right  to  left  this  sab  gives  bas,  which  means  low, 
and  to  be  dead  is  to  be  low.  This  etymology  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  bas  is,  as  well  as  sab,  the  Irish  of 
death, 

"  This  bas  is  also  the  radical  part  of  base  and  basis, 
which  are  each  significant  of  lowness,  Bas  is  also  the 
French  of  stocking,  and  so  it  may  very  well  be,  for  a 

*  Pages  54  and  55.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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docking  relates  to  {he  foot ,  and  there  is  an  aflSnity  in 
meaning  between  lowness  and  the  foot ;  witness  ^efoot 
of  a  hill,  or  the  foot  of  a  column,  that  is,  the  low  part. 
Hence  stocks  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment 
in  which  the  feet  are  placed.  The  stocks  mean  also  the 
public  funds.  This,  too,  can  be  easily  conceived,  for  fundj 
funddnnent  and/bw/^^ation  do  each  imply  lowness.  Sable, 
blacky  is  also  traceable  to  lowness,  its  radical  part  sab 
meaning  not  only  death,  as  above  shown,  but,  since  its  d 
is  equal  to  U  (witness  f^^rther  and  ft^rther),  to  sub  also, 
which  means  under. 

'^  These  etymologies  will  lead  to  others.  Thus  a  stock  of 
any  thing  is  a  store,  and  as  the  0  of  each  word  is  equal 
to  oiy  and  oi  to  d,  it  follows  that  stock  and  store  might 
as  well  have  been  written  stack  and  stare.  Now  as  a 
store  of  any  thing  is  a  fund,  and  as  a  stock  is  that  which 
remains,  and  is  kept  standing,  this  will  account  for  store 
being  the  same  as  stare,  to  stand.  Hence  a  stack  of  com 
is  also  both  a  store  and  a  stand  of  corn. 

If  we  now  read  s2)ot,  a  place,  from  right  to  left,  what 
shall  we  obtain  if  not  tops,  and  what  is  tops,  when  the 
vowel  due  between  the  'p  and  5  is  supplied,  but  topos,  and 
this  is  the  Greek  oi  place.  When  in  like  manner  we 
read  skin  from  right  to  left  what  have  we  ?  Nilcs  :  and 
as  here  the  I  has  0  understood,  and  as  0  and  Z  make  d, 
we  obtain  naks,  of  which  the  nak  is  the  radical  part  of 
naked,  and  to  be  in  one^s  skin  is  to  be  naked.  This 
etymology  is  happily  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  we 
supply  the  vowel  due  between  the  K  and  5  of  naks  we  get 
nakos,  which  happens  to  be  the  Greek  of  skin. 

"  How  now  does  it  happen  that  the  French  preposition 
a  is  rendered  into  English  by  two  words,  that  is,  by  at 
and  to  ?     But  have  we  two  words  in  at  and  to  ?    Let  us 

VOL.  n.  2^  -v 
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see.  The  0  of  to  having  I  understood,  and  0  and  % 
making  Ci,  hrings  to  equal  to  ta^  which  when  read  from 
right  to  left  gives  at ;  and  this  shows  that  in  at  and  to 
we  have  but  one  word  read  differently.  And  these  two 
ways  of  reading  the  same  word  have  been  turned  to  good 
account,  for  they  give  two  very  different  meanings. 
Thus  to  throw  a  book  at  a  person  is  not  the  same  as  to 
throw  a  book  to  a  person,  yet  these  different  meanings 
belong  to  the  same  word  read  differently. 

^^  Now,  gentlemen,  please  to  observe  well  what  I  have 
yet  to  say  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  rule  that 
words  are  to  be  often  read,  as  in  Hebrew,  from  right  to 
left.  Our  author  states  in  his  present  work  several 
times  that  the  primary  signification  of  an  article,  whe- 
ther definite  or  indefinite,  is  onCy  and  that  such  too  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  of  the  Deity.  Now 
what  difference  is  there  between  the  French  articles  le 
and  la  ?  There  is  none  whatever,  for  the  6  of  le  is  equal 
to  0,  just  as  shew  is  to  show;  and  as  this  0  has,  as  usual, 
%  understood,  and  as  0  and  %  make  a,  it  follows  that  le  is 
equal  to  la,  and  that  it  is  only  conventionally  that  the 
one  word  is  masculine  and  the  other  feminine.  If  we 
now  read  la  from  right  to  left  we  shall  get  aly  and  the 
Hebrew  of  this  word  (bw)  is  thus  explained  by  Parkhurst : 
^  It  is  used  as  a  name  or  title  of  the  true  God^.^  IS.  we 
now  aspirate  el  and  al  (that  is,  le  and  la)y  we  shall  get 
Hel  and  Sal^  in  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  Sel  of 
Helios  and  the  Hal  of  its  Doric  form  Halios.  Now 
referring  to  these  two  words  [Hel  and  Hal) ,  Parkhurst 
has  the  following :  ^  All  in  those  parts  (about  Phenicia) 
worship  the  sun,  who  in  their  language  is  called  Hel. 
God  is  called  Hal  in  the  Punic  or  Carthaginian  tongue/ 

7  Lex.,  p.  14,  ed.  1823. 
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And  on  the  same  page  Parkhurst  gives  to  b«  al  the 
meaning  of  the  or  that. 

"It  may  even  happen  that  there  are  languages  in  which 
two  words  going  often  together  may  be  sometimes  read 
backwards,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  different  mean- 
ings. This  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  from  observing 
that  it  happens  so  in  French.  Thus  grand  homme  now 
means  a  great  or  celebrated  man  ;  whilst  when  we  read 
the  same  two  words  backwards,  that  is,  homme  grand, 
they  mean  only  a  tall  man.  Honnete  homme  gives  also  a 
very  different  meaning  when  the  two  words  are  made  to 
change  places :  thus  honnete  homme  means  an  honest  man, 
whilst  homme  honnete  means  a  polite  man.  Sage  femme 
and  femme  sage  have  also  very  different  meanings,  since 
the  one  means  a  midwife  and  the  other  a  virtuous  woman, 

"We  have  now  seen  enough  to  feel  convinced  that  words 
are  to  be  often  read  from  right  to  left  as  in  Hebrew ;  but 
not  alwaySy  as  the  lying  reviewer  of  the  Athenmim  makes 
our  author  say  when  he  allows  his  readers  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  rule  is  to  the  effect  that  ani/  word 
may  be  read  from  right  to  left  as  well  as  from  left  to 
right.  And  he  improves  upon  this  palpable  falsehood 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  ^  converts  ani/  word  into 
any  other,  with  the  occasional  assistance  from  the  fact 
that  all  letters  are  the  same.^  In  illustration  of  this 
last  {sic),  observe  that  M  is  but  W  inverted. 

"  Now  why  did  Mr.  Kavanagh  make  this  bold  state- 
ment ?  Because  he  found  that  the  signs  of  an  alphabet 
do  constantly  interchange,  and  that  this  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  unless  they  all  emanated  from  the  same  source. 
Thus  he  saw  that  oi  made  not  only  a  but  U  also,  as  is 
shown  by  croix  and  noix  in  French  being  crux  and  mix 
in  Latin ;  that  this  U  is  also  equal  to  a,  as  we  see  by 

N  N2 
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comparing /i^r^^^r  2ixA  farther ;  that  this  Uy  though  a 
vowel,  is  the  same  as  V,  as  we  see  by  observing  that 
lieutenant  is  pronounced  /^Vz^tenant,  and  that  the  clov,  of 
girofle  is  clove  in  English,  and  that  until  a  comparatively 
late  period  U  and  X>  were  regarded  as  the  same  sign.  V, 
this  other  form  of  U,  Mr.  Kavanagh  saw  wanted  only 
the  hyphen  and  to  be  inverted  to  be  the  same  in  form 
as  A;  yet  as  V  is  constantly  used  for  B,  and  consequently 
for  U,  since  in  V  and  U  we  have  the  same  sign,  it  would 
follow,  from  U  being  the  same  as  dy  that  the  latter  sign 
(a)  must  be  the  same  as  B,  And  that  U,  though  a 
vowel,  is  sometimes  used  for  B,  Mr.  Kavanagh  saw,  by 
observing  that  at^fiigio  and  awfero  are  for  ^fugio  and 
«Mero,  as  every  one  knows.  Now  as  to  B,  which  from 
its  being  so  often  used  for  V  (witness  the  hah  of  hahere 
being  the  same  as  have),  it  follows  since  V  and  W  inter- 
change (witness  t?ent  and  ^;ind,  t;in  and  «?ine),  and 
since  V  is  the  same  as  B,  that  the  latter  must  be  the 
same  as  W;  hence  the  familiar  of  William,  that  is  Willy 
does  not  differ  in  use  from  Billy  nor  Naiob  from  Naw^ab. 
Hence  the  locution  hy  the  ly  is  also  used  for  ly  the  way^ 
and  good  hy  is  evidently  good  wy ;  that  is,  when  the  vowel 
due  between  W  and  y  is  supplied,  good  way.  Hence  to 
bid  a  person  good  hy  is  to  wish  him  a  good  wayy  which  is 
exactly  according  to  the  equivalent  locution  in  French, 
namely,  bon  voysige;  the  voy  of  voyage  being  equal  to 
vayy  and  vay  to  way,  so  that  voyage  is  literally  wayage. 

Now  what  was  it  led  Mr.  Kavanagh  to  know  that  M 
is  but  W  inverted  ?  It  arose  from  his  having  first  disco- 
vered that  U  and  U  are  as  one  and  the  same  letter y  farther 
not  being  different  (rom  further.  By  thus  taking  advan- 
tage of  what  every  one  knew,  but  which  no  one  had  ever 
turned  to  account,  he  soon  discovered  that  all  letters  are 
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one  and  the  same  differently  formed  and  pronounced,  a 
difference  in  form  and  sound  not  constituting  different 
letters,  since  almost  every  letter  has  different  forms  and 
sounds  though  it  is  still  the  same  letter.  Now  by  the 
applying  of  this  important  discovery,  first  suggested  by 
the  -^oxdi^  farther  2cvA  further y  he  soon  found  himself  able 
to  explain  words  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could 
account  for  before.  Thus  he  saw  from  the  interchange 
of  0  and^  d  (witness  older  and  the  d  of  the  alder 
of  alderman)  that  Mars  does  not  differ  from  Mors ;  so 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  God  Mars  is  the  god  of 
death.  And  as  W  is  as  equal  to  B  as  it  is  to  M,  our 
author  shows  that  the  Mar  of  Mars  is  equal  to  the  har 
of  barrachSy  by  which  he  saw  that  this  word  is  for  War- 
acks;  that  is,  since  Ci  is  composed  of  oiy  war-oikos,  which 
means  war-house,  acks  being  for  oikoSy  Greek  of  house. 
This  etymology  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  corrects  the 
gross  mistake  now  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  all 
English  philologists,  that  of  writing  barrack  for  barracks; 
because  not  being  aware  that  acks  is  for  oikoSy  they  could 
not  account  for  the  5,  and  so  they  have  left  it  out,  writing 
barrack  for  barracks,  Johnson,  Webster,  and  all  who 
follow  in  their  wake  make  this  great  mistake,  and  our 
lying  reviewer  of  the  Athenceum  takes  care  not  to  point  it 
out.  He  takes  care  also  when  he  says  '  bride  is  mride, 
or  marriedy  not  to  observe  that  this  etymology  is  con- 
firmed by  the  French  of  bride  being  la  marieCy  that  is, 
the  marriedy  which  makes  this  etymology  self-evident. 
He  has  also  taken  care  not  to  allude  to  the  important 
etymologies  given  by  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  the  words  brine 
and  wickedy  of  which  the  former  is  for  barinCy  that  is, 
from  the  identity  of  B  and  M,  Marine  ;  and  as  marine  is 
to  be  traced  to  marCy  Latin  of  sea,  it  follows  that  brine 
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first  meant  sea-water,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  French  word  mariner ^  which  means  to  pickle^  but 
literally  to  brine,  A  very  clear  instance  of  M  being  W 
inverted  is  afibrded  by  the  word  wicked  and  its  French 
form  mecliantj  wick  being  the  radical  part  of  wicked,  and 
meche  (which  has  the  meaning  of  wick)  being  the  radical 
part  of  mediant.  Why  two  ideas  so  dissimilar  as  wicked 
and  the  wick  of  a  candle  should  be  expressed  both  in 
English  and  French  by  two  words  radically  alike^  is  fully 
accounted  for  in  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  present  work^,  and 
much  better  than  in  the  ^  Myths/ 

'^The  reviewer  gives  none  of  these  latter  proofs  that  M 
is  W  inverted,  well  aware  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
allowing  it  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  system  must 
be  founded  on  truth.  But  the  honest  and  enlightened 
]:eviewer  would  draw  particular  attention  to  such  etymo- 
logies. He  would  observe  that  it  was  only  now  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  barracks  was  discovered,  and  fhat 
the  discovery  was  made  by  knowing  that  M  and  W  are 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  sign,  and  that  of  these  B 
was  another  form  by  which  the  primary  signification  of 
such  words  as  bride  and  brine  was  made  self-evident, 
though  hitherto  no  one  could  make  out  why  a  newly- 
married  woman  was  called  a  bride,  or  whv  a  sort  of 
pickle  was  called  brine,  but  the  lying  reviewer  in  the 
Aihenmiimy  the  wilful  enemy  of  truth  and  science,  has 
done  all  he  could  to  keep  the  world  still  in  ignorance  not 
only  of  these  important  etymologies,  but  of  a  great  many 
others  of  equal  value,  and  not  a  few — judging  from  the 
light  they  throw  on  ancient  records — are  even  of  a  great 
deal  more  value.  But  when  Mr.  Kavanagh  first  stated — 
some  thirty  years  ago — that  M  is  W  inverted,  he  was 

8  Vol.  i.  p.  226. 
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not  aware  that  this  could  be  proved  by  Sanskrit,  of  which 
language  he  happens  to  know  nothing.  He  is  told, 
however,  in  a  work  published  by  a  learned  Sanskrit 
scholar  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  the  W  in  San- 
skrit is  in  Latin  often  replaced  by  M,  the  author  showing 
as  one  proof  among  others  that  the  W  of  Watiy  Sanskrit 
of  sea,  is  the  M  of  its  Latin  equivalent  Mare,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh  has  occasion  to  refer  several  times  throughout  his 
present  work  to  this  interchange  of  W  and  M,  and  of 
which  the  first  instance  occurs  in  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

'^  Mr.  Kavanagh  does  not  accuse  the  lying  reviewer  of 
the  Athenceum  with  having  wilfully  coneealed  this  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  system,  for  probably  he  knew  no 
more  of  Sanskrit  when  he  wrote  his  review  than  Mr. 
Kavanagh  himself  did  then.  But  our  author  is  now 
becoming  very  learned  in  Sanskrit,  since  he  knows 
already  as  many  as  some  five  or  six  words  of  this  lan- 
guage, all  of  which  he  has  picked  up  while  running 
through  M.  Max  Miiller^s  works,  and  this  respectable 
stock  of  pilfered  knowledge  has  greatly  served  Mr. 
Kavanagh  in  confirming  some  of  his  own  etymologies 
and  detecting  the  errors  in  those  of  his  learned  master. 
Professor  Max  MuUer.  What  might  he  not  do  if  he 
knew  some  five  or  six  thousand  Sanskrit  words  ! 

"  But  why  does  not  our  reviewer  correct  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh's  unsound  etymologies  by  giving  the  true  ones  ? 
Take  only  this  word,  Mind,  of  which  our  author,  by  in- 
verting its  M,  makes  Wind,  which  happens  to  be  the 
meaning  of  both  spiritus  and  mind,  as  every  one  knows, 
though  no  one  has  ever,  before  Mr.  Kavanagh,  shown 
that  Mind  is,  by  the  inverting  of  its  M,  the  word  Wind 
itself.  Why  does  not  our  lying  etymologist  show  that 
the  word  Mind  is  very  different  from  WiTid,  and  so  prove 
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this  etymology  to  be  a  blunder,  and  that  it  must  be  also 
a  blunder  to  assert  that  the  W  in  Sanskrit  is  often,  as 
above  stated,  represented  in  Latin  by  M  ? 

''Why,  now  let  us  ask,  is  the  English  verb  to  80w  made 
to  have  the  same  meaning  as  Beminare  in  Latin  and  as 
Bemer  in  French  ?  No  one  can  tell  but  by  applying  the 
principles  of  our  author's  discovery.  It  is  very  easy  to 
account  for  seminare  in  Latin  and  center  in  French,  the 
radical  part  of  each  of  these  two  words  being  sem;  and 
Mem  being  the  radical  part  of  semen,  the  Latin  of  seed, 
just  as  it  is  of  semence  in  French,  by  which  we  see  that 
to  90UJ  a  field  is  Hterally  to  seed  it,  that  is,  to  put  seed  in 
it.  Nothing  can  bo  plainer  than  this;  every  one  can  tell 
.why  semitiare  and  aemer  have  the  meanings  which  are 
now  assigned  them.  But  sow  differs  widely  in  appear- 
ance from  the  sem  of  semmarQ  and  semcv  until  we  turn 
to  account  what  Mr.  Kavanagh  discovered  many  years 
ago,  namely,  that  W  is  often  represented  by  M;  for,  by 
knowing  this,  we  can  say  that  the  verb  to  sow  is  equal 
to  som,  and  that  soni  is  as  equal  to  sem  as  sht>w  is  to 
sh<»w,  or  as  colder  is  to  tflder,  the  0  appearing  often  under 
its  form  C.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  letter  in  difference 
between  sow  and  sem,  the  sole  difference  between  them  is 
in  the  form  of  its  two  lett^Ts  0  and  W;  and  every  letter 
may  take  different  forms,  and  be  all  the  while  the  same 
letter.  Witness  A,  H  and  (I,  in  which  we  see  the  same 
letter  under  thrive  different  forms. 

**  Now  when  the  reviewer  shows  that  sow  is  the  same  as 
som^  why  does  he  not  show,  as  Mr.  Kavanagh  does,  thil 
som  is  the  same  as  the  setti  o{  semer,  just  as  show  is  the 
same  as  shew  ?  Btn^ause  this  might  lead  many  inteiUigeait 
rtmdors  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  etymology;  but  bj 
stopping  at  som  no  one  could  perceive  any  thing  in  it 
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but  nonsense.  The  next  etymology  he  tries  to  cover 
with  ridicule  is  the  verb  to  row,  and  now,  as  before,  he 
stops  at  roniy  taking  care  not  to  show  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Kavanagh's  principles,  0  is  as  equal  to  d  as  it  is  to 
€,  which  is  confirmed  by  older  being  the  same  as  elder y 
of  which  neither  can  differ  from  the  «lder  of  d^lderman, 
so  that  rom  is  equal  to  ram,,  which  is  the  radical  part  of 
ramuSy  an  oar;  and  by  this  we  see  that  to  row  a  boat  is 
literally  to  oar  it.  But  what  is  the  etymology  of  oar,  or 
ramus?  We  should  remark  that  raniy  radical  part  of 
ramus,  cannot  differ  from  arm,  the  original  place  of  its  €i 
being  before  and  not  after  the  T;  and  the  two  oars  pro- 
pelling a  boat  are  its  two  arms.  This  is  confirmed  by 
ramus  meaning  not  only  an  oar  but  a  branch;  and  when 
the  nasal  sound  of  the  O,  of  branch  is  dropped,  this  word 
becomes  brach,  which  is  the  radical  part  of  brachium,  an 
arm;  and  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  its  arms.  And 
after  what  was  arm  called  ?  We  discover  its  origin  by 
observing  that  its  root  is  ar,  that  ar  is  equal  to  oir,  and 
air  to  eir,  root  of  cheir,  Greek  of  hand,  after  which  the 
f  arm  was  called.  And  as  the  hand  was  called  after  the 
}  sun,  that  is,  a  maker,  we  thus  see  how  an  oar  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree  can,  because  traceable  to  the  hand,  be 
also  traceable  to  the  sun,  which  was  called  our  Maker. 

"  By  thus  discovering  that  ar  is  the  root  of  arm,  we  see 
that  the  Tlfl  is  no  radical  part  of  this  word;  there  is  a 
tendency  to  sound  this  sign  after  T,  as  there  is  also  to 
sound  an  U;  thus  pair  em  and  matrem  must  have  first 
been  pater;»  and  materw;  and  so  vcm^l  farina  have  first 
been  farn,  whence  the  French  farine.  Hence  barn  or 
bern,  which,  according  to  Parkhurst,  meant  a  son  in  old 
English,  is  the  Hebrew  word  bar  itself,  which  also  means 
^  a  son.     And  this  addition  of  Wj  and  ti,  though  merely 
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euphonic,  often  served  to  distinguish  a  derivative  from 
an  original.  Thus  when  pater  and  mater  became  paterm 
and  maternfty  this  served  to  distinguish  one  case  from 
another;  and  when  y«r,  corw,  became /brw,  this  served 
to  distinguish  meal  from  corn.  In  the  same  way  ham 
was  distinguished  from  har,  Hebrew  of  corUy  and  which 
is  but  a  different  form  of  its  Latin  equivalent y«r.  Then 
what  difference  is  there  in  meaning  between  farn  and 
ham  ?  There  is  no  difference  except  conventionally.  Thus 
farrenm^  a  kind  of  food  made  from  corn,  happens  to  mean 
also  a  ham.  Nor  does  hran  differ  in  meaning  from  either 
corn  or  hern^  except  conventionally.  Parkhurst  does  not 
fail  to  draw  from  "13  hr  .(that  is,  har,  son)  a  genuine 
type.  Thus  from  its  being  the  radical  part  of  nni  hrit, 
and  from  this  word  having  also  the  meaning  of  ^  a  puri- 
fication sacrifice,^  and  as,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
^  it  is  used  as  a  personal  title  of  Christ,  the  redl  purifier 
and  antitype  to  all  the  sacrificial  ones,^  the  certainty  of 
its  being  a  real  type  appears  very  clear  to  all  who  have 
any  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  types.  We  now  see  that  in 
oar  we  have  the  root  ar,  which,  from  the  euphonic  ten- 
dency above  shown,  cannot  differ  from  army  nor  arm  from 
the  ram  of  ramus,  which  means  both  a  hranch  and  an  oar; 
and  a  hranch,  as  we  have  shown,  is  an  arm. 

"You  may  wonder,  gentlemen,  said  the  lecturer,  that 
I  should  take  so  much  notice  of  a  reviewer  so  unworthy 
of  all  notice;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  make  light  of  such  characters,  however  con- 
temptible they  be.  From  the  *  clever  reviewer  there  is 
nothing  to  fear;  he  has  a  just  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
as  a  true  man,  and  will  do  nothing  to  sink  himself  in  his 
own  opinion.  But  the  low,  lying  driveller  has  also  a  just 
sense  of  his  own  vile  character,  and  he  cannot  do  any 
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thing  above  meanness;  so  that  whenever  he  finds  his 
way  into  a  popular  review  he  becomes  from  that  day  out 
a  dangerous  nuisance,  so  much  so,  that  to  countenance 
his  bad  doings  by  silence  may  be  well  called  a  crime,  and 
so  may  all  persons  deriving  any  benefit  from  such  doings 
be  safely  regarded  as  accomplices. 

"  Let  me  give  you,  gentlemen,  only  one  instance  more 
of  this  man^s  gross  misrepresentation  and  palpable  false- 
hood combined.  Near  the  close  of  his  article  he  says : 
'  We  have  read  only  one  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  volumes ;  we 
have  not  courage  for  the  second  volume.'  Now  what 
can  be  more  prejudicial  to  an  author  of  two  volumes  than 
to  be  told  by  a  reviewer  in  a  popular  journal  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  courage  to  read  his  second  volume  ?  But  this 
happens  to  be  a  very  stupid  and  wilful  lie;  for  where 
does  he  get  the  following  misrepresentation  of  a  valuable 
etymology,  now  discovered  for  the  first  time :  ^  The  glad 
of  gladius  read  backwards  gives  dalg,  and  this  is  darg,  or 
dirk,  and  dagger/  Now  this  shameful  representation  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh^s  own  words  and  showing  is  taken  from 
volume  the  second ,  page  217;  so  that  the  lie  is  self- 
evident.  He  therefore  took  care  not  to  mention  the 
part  of  Mr.  Kavanagh'^s  work  from  which  he  quoted  this 
etymology,  and  which,  as  above  set  down,  must  give  a 
strange  idea  of  our  author's  powers  as  an  etymologist. 
Mr.  Kavanagh  says  :  ^  When  we  read  the  glad  of  gladius 
from  right  to  left  and  so  obtain  dalg,  what  is  this,  since 
I  is  the  same  as  U  (witness  g/ad  and  the  gawdofga?^deo), 
but  daug;  that  is,  since  U  is  the  same  as  g  (witness 
guerre  in  the  Teutonic  tongue  and  guerre  in  French), 
dagg,  which  is  the  radical  part  of  dagger?  But  as  I 
takes  the  form  of  r  as  often  as  it  does  of  U,  many 
persons — even  whole  nations — would  pronounce  da/g  as 
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if  written  darg,  and  dar^  as  if  written  diark;  and  what  is 
this  but  dwrk,  or,  as  we  now  have  it,  d^rk,  which  is  also 
a  dagger'/ 

"  When  Mr.  Kavanagh  shows,  on  the  following  page, 
that  edged  tools,  from  a  needle  to  a  hatchet,  have  been 
named  after  the  idea  to  cuf,  it  can  be  easily  conceived 
that  the  same  word  may  have  been  often  read  not  only 
from  right  to  left,  but  that  its  letters  must  have  been  also 
made  to  interchange  and  change  places,  without  which 
great  confusion  would  be  the  consequence.  SchreveUus 
gives  all  these  meanings  to  Koirk :  ^  sword,  knife,  cleaver, 
scimitar,  axe,  sting/  and  that  each  of  these  must  have 
first  meant  to  cut  is  shown  by  kottto),  which  means  to 
'  beat,  strike,  cut,  wound,  cut  off,  slay,  cleave,  pound/  But 
take  only  the  word  dagger,  of  which  the  d  is.  for  oi^  so 
that  when  the  0  is  dropped  dagger  becomes  digger.  And 
what  is  a  digger  ?  He  is  one  that  cuts  the  ground.  And 
with  what  ?  With  a  spade.  And  that  the  word  meaning 
a  spade  may  also  mean  a  sword  is  shown  by  sjpada,  which 
is  both  the  Saxon  and  Italian  of  sword y  and  also  by  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  languages,  in  which  spade  is  the 
word  sword  itself;  and  Donnegan  explains  kottI^  both 
by  sword  and  dagger.  In  order  to  find  in  the  glad'  of 
gladius  a  word  meaning  to  cut  we  have  only  to  make  its 
(X  return  to  its  first  place  before  I,  by  which  glad  will 
become  gald^  and  gald  can  no  more  differ  from  geldy  to 
cuty  than  the  alder  of  alderman  can  differ  from  elder; 
or  than  Halios  (Doric  name  of  the  sun)  can  differ  from 
Helios. 

^^  Now  could  this  mendacious  reviewer  tell  us  how  it 
happens  that  gladius  and  gladness  are  radically  the  same 
word,  or  how  it  happens  that  the  gald  and  geld  (these 

»  Myths,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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other  forms  of  the  glad  oi  gladius)  do  not  differ  from  the 
word  gold?  No;  it  would  be  much  easier  for  him  to 
swallow  a  sword,  hilt  and  all,  than  to  tell  how  this 
happens.  The  reader  will  find  it,  however,  fully  and 
clearly  accounted  for  under  our  author^s  etymology  of 
Savitar*. 

"  Now  take  away  all  the  wilful  misrepresentations  and 
gross  lies  of  this  review,  and  what  remains  ?  Nothing. 
The  reviewer  has  not  dared  to  correct  a  single  etymology 
of  all  those  to  which  he  has  drawn  attention.  Why  not 
give  us  the  primary  signification  ot  gladius  or  dagger,  or 
of  any  other  word,  -and  so  confound  Mr.  Kavanagh  by 
proving  his  etymologies  to  be  all  false  ?  Or  let  him  take 
the  sun  and  tell  us,  if  he  can,  after  what  it  was  first  called. 
If  its  name  be  not  the  origin  of  human  speech,  it  follows 
that  language  must  have  been  in  existence  before  the  sun 
had  yet  obtained  a  name;  and,  granting  this,  it  will  follow 
that  the  name  of  the  sun  cannot  have  been  the  origin  of 
human  speech,  and  that  it  must  have  been  called  after 
some  idea,  some  object  having  itself  a  name  and  to  which 
name  that  of  our  grand  luminary  can  be  traced.  Now 
can  our  reviewer,  or  any  reviewer  of  so  popular  a  review 
as  the  Athenreum,  discover  the  idea  or  object  after  which 
the  sun  was  first  called  ?  If  so,  he  should  tell  it  at  once, 
not  even  wait  until  the  next  day  hoarding  within  himself 
so  important  a  secret;  for,  to  a  certainty,  such  a  discovery 
would  throw  so  broad  a  light  on  the  origin  of  language 
as  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  discovery  ever  yet 
made  by  man.  As  to  Mr.  Kavanagh,  he  has  remained 
whole  nights  awake  in  endeavouring  to  make  this  dis- 
covery,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  It  has 
however  occurred  to  him,  that  as  the  eminent  reviewer  of 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  896. 
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the  Athenaum  is  a  first-rate  hand  at  inventing — not  lies 
oh,  no,  no ! — he  might,  perhaps,  if  he  only  set  about  it, 
make  this  wonderful  discovery.  But  a  discovery  is  after 
all  considerably  less  diflScult  than  an  invention,  which,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  review  of  Mr. 
Kavanagh^s  work  in  the  Athenaeum y  is  uncommonly  easy, 
to  ^keep  probability  in  view^  not  being  even  requisite. 
Thus,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  an  author  would  ever  make 
a  statement  to  the  eflfect  that  by  reading  any  word  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards,  any  word  may  be  converted 
into  any  other  word  ?  Now  such  an  invexition  as  this 
has  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  probability;  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  invention,  a  genuine  invention;  and  to  deny  to 
its  author  the  merit  and  the  glory  of  it  would  certainly 
be  an  act  of  very  gross  injustice.  But  when  he  presented 
to  the  readers  of  the  Athenceum  this  fine  specimen  of  Jiis 
inventive  powers,  what  a  high  opinion  he  must  have  enter- 
tained of  their  reason  and  common  sense,  and  how  largely 
he  must  have  relied  on  their  very  goodnatured  innocence 
and  simplicity. 

And  how  long  did  this  invention  occupy  his  thoughts  ? 
Perhaps  not  five  minutes.  What  a  difference  between 
him  and  our  author,  who  assured  me  that  he  has  often 
remained  whole  nights  awake  in  endeavouring  to  make 
a  very  simple  discovery.  But  it  may  be  that  an  inven- 
tion is  somewhat  more  easy  than  a  discovery.  Witness 
our  novel  writers,  how  very  easily  they  invent;  little 
children  even  invent ;  one  of  thera  has  scarcely  left  its 
mother^s  lap  before  it  begins  to  invent  by  telling  fibs. 
But  I  have  heard  that  such  as  are  very  truthful  in  their 
childhood  are  often  when  they  grow  up  much  addicted 
to  misrepresentation  and  lying,  and  this  may  very  well 
be,  and  it  leads  me  to  the  charitable  supposition  that  our 
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reviewer  must,  when  a  child,  have  been  really  very 
truthful.  I  read  only  the  other  day  in  a  remarkably 
well-conducted  newspaper,  which,  as  it  will  apply  to  Mr. 
Kavanagh^s  work,  I  beg  to  quote :  ^  May  not  the  very 
highest  form  of  invention  be  discovery?  And  what 
should  be  the  sublimest  order  of  discovery  but  the 
finding  out  of  the  truth  ^  ? ' 

^^  But  there  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  discovery  fully 
as  sublime  as  the  one  here  referred  to,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  diflScult ;  and  which  is  this  : — ^To  discover  in 
a  clear  and  perfect  discovery  that  it  is  a  discovery,  and  no 
mistake.  By  a  master-spirit  only  can  so  great  a  wonder 
be  achieved.  However  evident  an  important  discovery 
may  appear  to  others,  it  will  be  always  found,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  judgment  of  the  petty  critic,  to  lie  oceans 
of  miles  beyond  the  stretch  of  his  narrow-minded  views. 

^^  According  to  the  reviewer  in  the  Athenceuniy  Mr, 
Kavan^gh  is  made  to  hold  a  very  poor  place  when  com- 
pared to  the  sober  etymologist. 

^^But  who  is,  pray,  the  sober  etymologist?  It  is 
he  who,  like  M.  Max  Miiller,  derives  homo  from  humus ; 
the  sun  from  a  word  meaning  heat  and  light ;  it  is  he 
who  derives  the  word  soul  from  a  word  meaning  the 
ocean ;  it  is  he  who  derives  mare,  the  sea,  from  a  Sanskrit 
word  meaning  death,  because  the  Sanskrit  of  death  is 
mar  ;  it  is  he  who  derives  galetas  (French  oi garret)  from 
Galata,  the  superb  tower  at  Constantinople;  it  is  he 
who  derives  sea  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  shake  ; 
it  is  he  who  derives  the  French  noun  boucher  from  a  buck- 
goat;  it  is  he  who  derives  gargon  from  a  thistle,  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  or  a  bud ;  it  is  he  who  derives  grisetie 
from  the  sort  of  cloth  the  young  woman  so  named  wore 

»  Daily  Telegraph,  May  3, 1871,  p.  5,  col.  5. 
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in  her  dress;  it  is  he  who  tells  us  that  tranquil  means  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea ;  it  is  he,  or  rather  they  who  have 
in  their  dictionaries  converted  barracks  into  barrack  and 
suds  into  sud ;  it  is  he,  or  rather  they  who  tell  us  it  is 
impossible  to  find  the  etymology  of  either  God  or  good ; 
it  is  he,  or  rather  they  who  derive  Lord  from  a  Saxon 
word  meaning  a  loaf  of  bread ;  it  is  he  who  has  given  more 
than  twenty  different  forms  of  the  French  word  eau,  but 
who  could  as  soon  drink  the  Seine  dry  as  discover  the  idea 
after  which  water  was,  in  no  matter  what  language,  first 
called;  it  is  he,  or  rather  all  France,  who  could  never  tell 
how  it  happens  that^^  suis  means  both  lam  and  I  follow; 
it  is  a  certain  learned  German  and  Frenchman  who 
admit  that  of  all  the  mysterious  things  in  the  world 
there  can  be  nothing  so  wonderfully  mysterious  as  the 
roots  of  language ;  it  is  all  the  philologists  now  living,  as 
well  as  all  who  have  lived,  that  cannot  discover  the  idea 
after  which  the  sun  was,  in  no  matter  what  language,  first 
called ;  it  is  he  who  assures  us  that  poissard  (originally 
a  fishmonger)  was  never  called  after  poisson  or  fish^  but 
after  pitchy  poix,  because  every  thing  stuck  to  his  fingers ; 
so  that  the  real  meaning  of  poissard  is  a  rogue,  or  robber , 
and  so  forth ;  it  is  he  and  they  who  assert  that  the  origin 
of  animal  water  is  unknown,  though  Mr.  Kavanagh  gives 
an  instance  of  a  baby  having  known  it ;  it  is  they  who 
cannot  account  for  the  radical  identity  of  the  French  words 
rose  and  rosee.  These  etymologies,  which  make  only  a 
few  of  those  made  by  our  author,  might  be  increased  to 
any  amount;  and  they  can  be  traced  to  very  sober 
etymologists:  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  had,  however,  all  of 
them  on  his  hip,  and  has  laid  every  one  of  them  full 
length  on  his  back,  though  they  were  all  at  the  time 
very  steady  on  their  legs ;  for  that  is  implied  by  the 
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words  of  our  great  reviewer,  when  he  so  clearly  makes  it 
appear  by  the  dint  of  lying  and  gross  misrepresentation 
that  Mr.  Kavanagh  is  something  a  great  deal  less  than 
nothing  at  all  when  compared  to  the  %oher  etymologist, 
and  that  ^he  has  attempted,  without  width  or  depth  of 
knowledge,  to  handle  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  width 
and  depth  have  not  always  preserved  the  speculator  from 
failure/ 

^^  According  to  the  latter  statement,  philologists  of  the 
greatest  width  and  depth  have  not  been  always  preserved 
from  failure  when  handling  subjects  which  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh, who  though  entirely  destitute  of  both  width  and 
depth,  has  dared  to  handle.  Now  is  there  a  particle 
of  truth  in  this  bold  assertion  ?  The  readers  of  the 
Athenaum  are  here  allowed  to  understand,  that  at  least 
sometimes^  though  not  always,  men  of  the  greatest  width 
and  depth  have  succeeded  when  writing  on  the  origin  of 
language  and  myths.  How  Mr.  Kavanagh  would  like 
to  see  the  works  of  those  great  men  who  have  succeeded 
when  handling  the  grave  subjects  in  question !  He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  sell  the  coat  off  his  back,  ay, 
and  his  shirt  along  with  it,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  raise 
the  wind,  to  purchase  one  of  their  books.  But  this 
cruel  reviewer  will  not  give  us  the  names  either  of  these 
authors  or  their  books.  How  selfish  he  must  be !  The 
books  are  of  course  to  be  found ;  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  Ay,  *  that's 
the  question.*  This  rogue  of  a  reviewer  must  know  very 
well  where  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  the  sly  fox  will 
not  name  the  place,  lest  we  should  become  as  wise  as 
himself.  Oh !  he  is  a  deep  one,  but  as  selfish  as  he  is 
deep ;  M.  Max  Miiller  himself  is  not  more  so,  for  he  allows 

us  to  understand  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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certain  firmly-established  principles  of  language ;  but  the 
secret  is  his  own,  and  he  will  not  let  it  out,  not  even  to 
himself,  lest  he  should  correct  his  own  blunders.  What 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  selfishness  and  secrecy !  But 
why  has  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  ICavanagh's  work  written 
more  than  two  or  three  lines  on  ^Mytha  traced  to  their 
Primary  Source  through  Language  ?^  It  was  only  necessary 
to  name  the  authors  of  the  greatest  width  and  depth,  who 
have,  according  to  his  statement,  succeeded  in  handling 
the  same  subjects,  though  all  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
And  by  acting  in  this  straightforward  way,  what  trouble, 
time,  and  expense  he  would  have  spared  our  author, 
who  would  never  think  of  publishing  his  present  work 
if  he  had  been  previously  informed  that  the  origin  of 
language  and  myths  had  been  already  written  upon  by 
certain  authors  who  were  far  more  competent  than  he 
was  himself  to  grapple  with  subjects  so  difficult.  By 
this  straightforwardness  on  the  reviewer^s  part,  he  would 
have  also  taken  it  out  of  an  author's  power  to  accuse 
him  of  either  gross  misrepresentation  or  lying. 

^'  Our  author  on  finding  himself  so  unjustly  treated  by 
the  reviewer  of  the  Athenaum  and  others  replied  to  such 
attacks  in  a  brochure  entitled,  'An  Author  his  own 
Reviewer'  but  this  was  regarded  by  the  prince  of  petti- 
foggers in  literature  as  the  height  of  impertinence.  This 
gentleman  has  the  right  of  gross  misrepresentation  and 
lying  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  no  author  must  be  so 
bold  as  to  oppose  this  gross  misrepresentation  and  these 
palpable  falsehoods.  When  knocked  down,  and  trampled 
upon  while  down,  the  poor  devil  must,  on  rising,  take  off 
his  hat  to  the  gentleman,  and  say,  ^  Thank  you,  sir,  you 
have  done  me  a  great  honour.'     He  must  not  presume  to 
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utter  a  word  in  his  defence ;  if  he  should  so  far  forget 
himself  he  is  a  spiteful  wretch,  and  his  defence  is  so 
stupid  as  not  to  be  understood.  Lest  you  should  suppose, 
gentlemen,  that  this  representation  of  the  reviewer^s 
conduct  is  rather  too  strong,  allow  me  to  submit  to  you 
his  own  words,  and  which  you  will  find  in  a  journal 
entitled  the  Leader^  April,  1857,  page  476.  ^  We  know 
not  to  what  class  of  readers  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  addressed 
^^  An  Author  his  own  Reviewer y' — a  spiteful,  unintelli- 
gible, and  imbecile  tirade  against  certain  critics,'  and 
principally  (he  might  have  added)  against  myself,  who 
am  here  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
representation and  palpable  falsehoods.  And  when  he 
says,  ^We  know  not  to  what  class  of  readers  Mr. 
Kavanagh  addresses  ^^  An  Author  his  own  Reviewer /' '  it 
is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  told,  Mr.  Kavanagh's 
brochure  is  addressed  not  to  such  literary  individuals  as 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  honourable  members  of  the  English 
press,  but  to  all  those  who  are  an  honour  to  it,  and  they 
are  those  who  abhor  from  their  souls  gross  misrepresent- 
ation and  palpable  falsehoods,  and  especially  when 
means  so  vile  are  put  in  practice  for  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  truth  and  science,  and  also  for  crushing,  if 
possible,  one  who,  as  the  reviewer  knows  very  well,  has 
been  struggling  for  years  against  dire  adversity,  while 
endeavouring,  all  the  while,  to  render  his  work  less 
faulty,  and  above  all  to  make  the  discovery  it  developes 
more  evident. 

"  He  says  that  Mr.  Kavanagh's  brochure  is  unintelli- 
gible ;  and  why  does  he  say  so  ?  Because  he  cannot  leave 
off  fibbing.  He  understands  it  very  well,  and  which  is 
proved  by  his  styling  it  a  spiteful  and  imbecile  tirade, 
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How  does  he  know  that  this  brochure  deserves  to  have 
such  epithets  applied  to  it?  Because  he  finds  it  very 
intelligible. 

"  That  our  honest  reviewer  should  style  Mr.  Kavanagh^s 
brochure  spiteful  is  what  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
such  being  nearly  always  the  very  epithet  applied  by 
criminals  to  their  judges  whenever  their  base  or  heartless 
conduct  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  forcibly  but  justly  stigma- 
tized. But  Mr.  Kavana^Vs  tirade  is  not  only  spiUful 
but  imbecile,  says  our  noble-minded  reviewer ;  and  when 
we  observe  that  imbecility  means  feebleness  of  mind,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  our  author^s  attack  is  rather  feeble 
when  exposing  the  mean  heartlessness  of  the  man  who 
could  have  recourse  not  merely  to  common-place  misre- 
presentation, but  even  to  wilfully-palpable  falsehoods, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  crushing  one  who,  he  had  every 
reason  to  suppose,  was  on  his  last  legs,  and  who,  if  then 
knocked  down,  could  rise  no  more,  whilst  he,  from  writing 
in  a  popular  journal,  was  sure  to  have  a  host  of  dunghill 
acolytes  ever  following  in  his  wake,  and  echoing,  under 
different  forms  of  expression,  whatever  their  leader  might 
think  proper  to  assert.  ' 

"  No  more  needs  now  be  said  of  our  very  susceptible 
critic.  He  will  of  course  regard  it  as  very  great  pre- 
sumption in  any  one  so  humble  as  a  lecturer  daring  to 
find  fault  with  what  he  has  condescended  to  state  relative 
to  our  author's  work  on  the  origin  of  myths ;  but  our 
defence. is  not  addressed  to  the  severe  and  honest  re- 
viewer, whose  opinions,  however  widely  they  may  difier 
from  our  own,  we  shall  always  treat  with  respect;  but 
let  not  him  whom  we  find  guilty  of  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion or  wilful  falsehood  in  his  notice  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s 
^  Myths  traced  to  their  Primary  Source  through  Language, 
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or  of  his  present  work  entitled  ^  Origin  of  Language  and 
Mythsy  expect  any  mercy  from  us,  for  he  shall  have  none. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  criminal  act  to  show  any  to  so  dan- 
gerous a  nuisance,  as  the  doing  so  might,  by  encouraging 
such  an  evil,  serve  to  retard  the  progress  of  truth  and 
science. 

"  That  it  is  only  a  man  of  great  intellectual  powers 
can  perceive  in  the  first  rude  sketch  of  an  important 
discovery  that  it  may,  notwithstanding  its  then  ill- 
favoured  appearance,  be  founded  on  truth,  I  beg  now, 
gentlemen,'^  said  the  lecturer,  "  to  present  to  you  a  very 
plain  instance.  A  few  years  previous  to  his  having  suc- 
ceeded— and  partly  at  his  own  expense — in  having  his 
work  on  the  origin  of  myths  published,  Mr.  Kavanagh 
feeling  anxious  to  know  what  an  author  of  style  and 
thought  so  very  original  as  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  might 
think  of  his  discovery  of  the  origin  of  myths,  submitted 
to  that  gentleman  a  short  letter  on  that  subject,  with  a 
single  specimen  serving  to  show  that  the  history  of  the 
fabulous  characters  in  ancient  history  and  religion  must 
have  grown  out  of  the  different  meanings  of  their  names. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  answer  to  our  author^s  letter,  thought  if 
there  was  no  mistake  the  discovery  was  an  important 
one,  and  he  accordingly  gave  an  interview  for  the  next 
day.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  so  favourable  to 
Mr.  Kavanagh  that  Mr.  Carlyle  wished  to  see  the  disco- 
very made  public,  and  said  he  would  recommend  it  to  the 
editor  of  a  periodical  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  fail  to  do  as  he  had  promised,  for  in 
a  day  or  two  he  wrote  to  our  author,  his  letter  enclosing 
one  from  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman^ a  Magazine,  This 
enclosed  letter  gave  Mr.  Kavanagh  a  rather  singular 
opinion  of  the  writer.     It  would  seem  that  some  one  had 
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previously  told  him  that  our  author^s  first  work  on  the 
science  of  language,  and  which  should  be  entitled  the 
science  of  grammar,  was  extremely  bad,  and  hence  he 
concluded  that  the  one  on  myths  could  be  no  better. 
The  object  of  his  communication  to  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
therefore  to  persuade  this  gentleman  to  change  hjs 
evidently  favourable  views  of  our  author^s  work  on  the 
origin  of  myths.  Mr.  Kavanagh  could  not  help  think- 
ing rather  strangely  of  that  man^s  mind — and  he  too  an 
editor — who  could  speak  so  decidedly  not  from  what  he 
had  seen  himself,  but  from  what  some  one  else  had  hap- 
pened to  tell  him;  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  sorry 
acolytes  of  the  critic  in  the  Athenauniy  or  of  the  briefless 
lawyer  who  had  succeeded,  as  already  shown,  in  per- 
suading so  justly  distinguished  a  character  as  Professor 
Latham  to  change  the  first  favourable  opinion  he  had  of 
our  author^s  work  on  the  science  of  language.  But  so 
has  it  ever  been ;  the  merest  dolt,  though  incapable  of 
producing  any  thing  of  his  own  deserving  of  notice,  is 
not  always  unsuccessful  when  he  tries,  by  misrepresenta- 
tion or  falsehood,  to  make  others,  who  may  be  far  above 
him  in  all  respects,  submit  to  the  views  he  himself  affects 
to  entertain. 

^^  Though  Mr.  Kavanagh  recollects  the  substance  of 
this  gentleman^s  letter  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  there  is  only  one 
sentence  of  which  he  can  call  to  mind  the  exact  words. 
Thus  alluding  in  a  pleasant  vein  of  derision  to  our  author, 
he  says  :  '  Alas  !  I  have  never  seen  his  book  ! '  These 
words  Mr.  Kavanagh  can  never  forget ;  for  he  thought 
it  most  extraordinary  that  any  one  pretending  to  be  a 
critic  could  not  only  condemn  a  work  he  had  never  seen, 
but,  in  advance,  also  one  of  a  very  different  nature,  which 
was  already  so  far  approved  of  by  perhaps  the  highest 
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authority  of  the  age  as  to  be  strongly  recommended  by 
him ;  for  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  recommendation  was  not  one 
of  an  indifferent  kind  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  editot^s 
letter,  of  which  our  author  does  not  recollect  the  exact 
words,  but  they  were  to  this  effect :  ^  But  you  recommend 
Mr.  Kavanagh  so  forcibly  that  I  find  it  impossible  to 
resist  such  pleading.  If  Mr.  Kavanagh  will  therefore 
send  me  a  portion  of  his  work,  I  am  willing  to  publish  it 
in  the  magazine  on  condition  that  I  approve  of  it,  and  if 
I  should  not,  I  agree  to  pay  him  for  it.^ 

^^  Mr.  Kavanagh  plainly  saw  that  the  writer  of  a  letter 
so  very  flimsy  and  vain  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  depth 
if  so  original  a  discovery  as  that  of  the  origin  of  language 
and  myths  were  to  be  submitted  to  his  opinion,  to  the 
end  that  Mr.  Carlyle  might  learn  from  his  superior 
judgment  how  far  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  view  he 
had  taken  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  pretensions.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  our  author  never  sent  a  portion  of  his 
work  to  a  man  whose  letter  implied  that  he  thought  him- 
self equal,  if  not  superior,  to  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Carlyle.  The  editor  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine 
must  have  regarded  this  slight  as  an  insult  from  our 
author ;  but  what  must  have  hurt  his  vanity  still  more 
was  to  perceive  that  our  author  would  not  so  far  consent 
to  have  him  for  a  patron  as  to  accept  payment  for  an 
article  never  to  be  inserted  in  his  journal.  From  this 
insulting  offer  it  was  evident  that  the  editor  knew  as 
little  of  our  author^s  independence  of  character  as  he 
would  have  known  of  his  discovery  if  its  author  had  con- 
descended to  submit  it  to  his  judgment. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  perceiving  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  could 
not  think  of  sending  any  part  of  his  work  to  the  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  suggested  to  have  it  brought 
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out  by  subscription,  and  that  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
Mr.  Kavanagh  was  welcome  to  put  Mr.  Cariyle^s  name 
either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom. 

^^  This  was  another  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  great 
kindness ;  but  our  author  would  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  never  think  of  applying  to 
any  one  for  the  subscription  money  if  it  should  remain 
unpaid.  But  he  felt  not  the  less  grateful  for  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  offer ;  which  might,  however,  have  been  expected, 
as  all  men  of  great  intellectual  powers  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  act  nobly ;  it  is  only  your  would-be  great  man 
whose  conduct  is  in  general  quite  the  reverse. 

^^  In  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  notice  of  such  reviews  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  did  not  do  him  justice,  he  neglected  to 
draw  attention  to  the  criticism  in  the  Gentteman's  Maga- 
zine, And  why  so  ?  Because  he  was  not  aware  of  its 
existence.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  and  while  his 
present  work  was  going  through  the  press,  that  on 
chancing  to  see  a  long  line  of  this  journal  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  the  idea  first  occurred  to 
him  that  probably  its  enlightened  editor  had  condescended 
to  give  some  account  of  his  work  on  the  origin  of  myths, 
and  on  looking  into  a  few  of  the  numbers  of  the  year 
1857,  he  soon  found  that  he  was  not  forgotten  by  its 
kind-hearted  editor,  as  the  following  friendly  notice  will 
serve  to  show:  ^  We  speak  very  mildly  of  this  pretentious 
work  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  attempted  to 
handle  a  subject  altogether  beyond  his  reach.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities  J  Now  this  is 
the  sort  of  review  which  honourable  gentlemen  of  the 
press  call  a  smasher;  for  it  is  so  very  conclusive,  so  very 
crushing,  that  no  logical  argument,  however  powerful, 
can,  with  the  least  chance  of  victory,  oppose  it.     Bat 
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where  is,  the  reader  may  ask,  the  reviewer's  argument  ? 
To  which  the  answer  must  be  that  no  argument  is 
required.  What  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
was  first  told,  no  matter  how  undeserving  of  belief  his 
informant  may  have  been,  is  received  by  him  as  orthodox. 
One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  cannot  even  undeceive 
him.  Mr.  Carlyle^s  opinion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s 
discovery  appears  to  have  been  very  strong,  since  our 
editor  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  it;  and 
this  opinion  is  even  further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Carlyle^s 
kind  offer  to  allow  his  name  to  appear  either  the  first  or 
the  last  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Kavanagh's  consenting  to  bring  out  his  work  by  sub- 
scription. But  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  happen  to  speak  first; 
and  it  was  not  in  our  editor's  power  to  divest  himself  of 
what  he  had  been  previously  taught  to  believe.  He  was, 
moreover,  as  one  who,  for  want  of  originality,  never  thinks 
for  himself,  bound  to  follow,  like  a  very  submissive  and 
true  acolyte,  the  lying  journalist  in  the  Athenc&um,  Thus 
the  latter  says  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  ^  has  attempted,  with- 
out width  or  depth  of  knowledge,  to  handle  subjects  in 
which  the  greatest  width  and  depth  have  not  always  pre- 
served the  speculator  from  failure.'  And  some  six  or  seven 
months  later  his  humble  follower  repeats  the  same  idea 
under  a  different  form,  his  words  being :  ^  Mr.  Kavanagh 
has  attempted  to  handle  a  subject  altogether  beyond 
his  reach.' 

^'  How  fortunate  it  was  for  Mr.  Carlyle  that  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh did  not  publish  his  work  by  subscription,  for  his 
world-wide  fame  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  lying 
journalist  in  the  Atkenauniy  and  also  by  his  dear  acolyte 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  between  these  two  gentlemen.     The  one  is  too 
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contemptible  to  deserve  notice  in  any  way  whatever,  the 
other  may  be  both  honest  and  honourable;  his  apparently 
great  defect  seems  to  be  extreme  silliness,  with  no  mind 
of  his  own,  and  ever  liable  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  the 
first  lying  literary  communication  that  happens  to  reach 
him.  He  has  not  even  sufficient  talent  to  invent  non- 
sense of  his  own,  but  must  take  that  of  some  one  else;  and 
to  change  the  nonsense  he  has  once  imbibed  for  that  of 
common  sense  is  equally  beyond  his  power.  Only  witness 
his  preferring  the  lying  review  in  the  AtheruButn  to  the 
judgment  of  so  great  a  man  as  Carlyle.  And  like  all 
silly  minds  he  also  appears  to  have  no  very  trifling  share 
of  vanity;  so  that  he  must  have  taken  as  a  very  gross 
insult  Mr.  Kavanagh's  rejecting  him  as  a  patron,  for  his 
offering  to  pay  our  author  for  an  article  he  was  predeter- 
mined never  to  insert  was  equal  to  his  presenting  himself 
as  Mr.  Kavanagh's  pecuniary  assistant.  But  as  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  him  a  dishonourable  man,  silli- 
ness being  his  chief  characteristic,  our  author  may,  without 
degradation,  put  himself  so  far  on  a  level  with  the  editor 
of  the  Ge7itleman's  Magazine  as  to  make  a  wager  with 
him,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  money  as 
for  obliging  him  to  regret  his  having  spoken  of  our  author 
as  he  has  done,  and  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
trying  for  the  future  to  think  for  himself  and  not  to  follow 
blindly  in  the  wake  of  so  disreputable  a  literary  character 
as  he  who  is  not  only  guilty  of  very  gross  misrepre- 
sentation but  of  wilful  falsehood  also,  as  Mr.  Kavanagh 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  and  as  any  one  else  might  as 
easily  demonstrate  if  he  were  only  to  think  and  judge 
for  himself. 

"  Now  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  asserts 
that  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  work  is  ^  a  tissue  of  absurdities  from 
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beginning  to  end/  which  implies  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  has 
not  by  any  means  made  the  discovery  to  which  he  lays 
claim;  but  our  author  feels  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
his  discovery  being  real  that  he  is  willing  to  lay  a  wager 
of  two  to  one — say  forty  pounds  to  twenty — with  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  that  the  review  of 
his  work  in  this  periodical  is  a  very  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, not  wilful,  perhaps,  but  probably  through 
the  reviewer  having  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by 
the  despicable  critic  of  the  Athenaum^  or  by  one  of  his 
wretched  acolytes. 

^^  And  how  very  easy  it  will  be  for  him  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  all  he  has  stated  to  the  prejudice  of  our  author — 
that  is,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  statement.  He  has 
for  this  only  to  show  that  man  did  not  in  the  beginning 
express  his  ideas  by  signs,  and  that  it  was  not  through  a 
sign  made  by  the  mouth  while  representing  the  sun  he 
obtained  his  first  word — that  is,  the  O — and  consequently 
the  origin  of  language.  But  how  can  he  prove,  it  may 
be  asked,  that  the  O  was  not  the  first  name  given  to  the 
sun  ?  Very  easily.  He  has  only  to  find  out  after  what  it 
was  the  sun  was  first  called,  that  is,  if  the  O  was  not  its 
first  name;  and  this  being  found,  in  no  matter  what  lan- 
guage, it  will,  of  course,  show  that  the  origin  of  human 
speech  cannot  be  traced  to  the  O,  there  having  been  a 
language  in  existence  at  the  time  the  sun  was  first  named. 
But  can  this  first  name  of  the  sun — in  no  matter  what 
language — be  ever  discovered?  Of  course  it  can;  and 
so  can  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  The  one  is  only  a 
little  bit  more  difficult  than  the  other,  and  that  is  not 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  this  being,  comparatively 
speaking,  uncommonly  easy;  but  it  is  to  find  out  the 
idea  after  which  the  sun  was  first  called,  a  discovery  that 
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will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  rather  more  difficult  than 
it  maj  at  first  sight  appear. 

'*  We  now  see  what  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman' 9  Maga- 
zine has  to  do  in  order  to  prove  that  the  discoveiy  to 
which  Mr.  Kavanagh  lays  claim  is  ^  a  tissue  of  absurdi- 
ties from  beginning  to  end/  As  to  the  beginning,  that 
alone  is  our  author's  discovery,  and,  compared  to  which, 
what  follows  is  infinitely  less  than  secondary;  in  short, 
it  is,  correctly  speaking,  no  part  of  his  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  language,  but  only  what  has  thence  emanated, 
and  it  is  presented  as  so  many  proofs  of  its  reality,  but 
among  which  there  might  be  many  mistakes  without  the 
least  deterioration  of  the  discovery  itself. 

'^ '  Now  Mr.  Kavanagh  could  never  think  of  censuring 
a  critic  for  the  severity  of  his  strictures,  provided  he  had 
not  recourse  to  gross  misrepresentation  or  wilful  false- 
hoods. Our  author  has  met  with  several  very  stupid 
notices  of  his  work;  but  as  no  man  should  be  called  to 
account  for  being  stupid  any  mor^  than  he  should  for  his 
having  been  Wm  blind,  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  taken  no 
notice  of  such  reviews,  as  thev  mav  have  been  written 
bv  verv  honest  and  honourable  men.  But  there  is  some 
tault  to  be  found  with  the  proprietors  or  editors  of  respect- 
able jvHimals  for  not  making  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  the  capability  of  the  persons  they  employ.  Only 
witaetss  how  very  clearly  Mr.  Kavanagh  expresses  his 
oj>iuk>n  ret?peetin^  the  ori^rin  of  speech  in  a  passage 
vjuotifd  ftom  the  "  Myths '  in  his  introduetioa  to  the 
piweat  work\  ativl  whici  begins  with  these  words: 
*\Ye  c«UK»t  Ji>r  an  instarLt  suppose  that  speech  was 
ever  iuvenu^i/  ic.  In  orcosidoa  to  this  plain  state- 
uieu^^  Mr.  Kivxrocctt  is  mace  to  sav  that  '  men  imteiited 
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language/  Here  is  another  statement  from  the  same 
authority  just  as  correct  as  the  preceding  one :  '  Our 
author  professes  to  found  his  work  on  the  work  of  the 
'Anacalypsis'  of  Godfrey  Higgins/  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  reviewer  takes  the  word  Anacalypsis  for  the 
name  of  an  author,  and  not  for  the  name  of  a  work;  and 
that  it  was  about  this  author  Higgins  wrote.  Hence  his 
meaning  is,  that  Mr.  Kavanagh  professes  to  found  his 
work  on  the  ^Anacalypsis.^  But  there  is  not  a  word  iu 
either  of  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  volumes  to  suggest  such  an 
opinion.  But  because  Mr.  Kavanagh  quotes  from  the 
'Ana«alypsis/  the  reviewer  imagines  that  that  must  mean 
that  he  founds  his  work  on  the  ^  Anacalypsis.'  Godfrey 
Higgins  supposes,  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  that  lan- 
guage came  naturally  to  man;  and,  farther  on,  he  calls  it 
^  a  beautiful  invention.'  But  it  did  not  come  naturally 
to  man,  nor  was  it  an  invention,  since,  according  to  our 
author,  it  was  obtained  unawares  while  man  was  repre- 
senting the  sun  by  giving  to  his  mouth  a  circular  form, 
and  then  by  his  uttering  a  sound  to  draw  attention  to 
that  form,  "when  he  always  heard  O,  which,  on  receiving 
the  nasal  sound,  became  0»,  a  well-known  name  of  the 
sun,  and  not  different  from  O,  man's  first  word.  And  as 
to  the  origin  of  myths,  though  Jliggins  shows  that  there 
was  a  time  when  all  men  had  the  same  religious  belief, 
he  never  suspects  that  this  universal  agreement  arose 
from  all  people  having  radically  the  same  language  and 
consequently  the  same  superstitions. 

'^  ^  Now,  everyone  who  knows  any  thing  of  letters  must 
be  well  aware  that  Hebrew  is  read  lackwards;  and  that 
such  a  word  as  mar  makes  ram  when  read  after  the  Hebrew 
manner.  Yet  our  critic  gravely  informs  his  readers  that 
the  root  of  Mars — ^that  is,  mar — is,  when  read  as  in  He- 
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brew,  mar^  and  that  when  read  backwards  it  is  ram.  Bj 
which  he  clearly  shows  his  not  being  aware  that  Hebrew 
is  read  from  right  to  left.  But  the  worst  of  all  is>  that 
Mr.  Kavanagh  is  represented  as  being  the  author  of  such 
very  silly  nonsense.  And  he  adds :  ^  It  is  really  won- 
derful to  see  the  ramifications  of  the  principle.^ 

^^  ^  Now,  when  a  sorry  dolt  like  this  is  allowed  to  review 
such  a  work  as  the  ^  Mytli%^  who  is  the  more  to  blame, 
the  employer  or  the  one  employed  ?  It  is  certainly  the 
employer,  who  might  have  turned  this  man^s  services  to 
better  account  than  to  allow  him  to  be  on  the  press.  The 
poor  man  might  have  made  himself  very  useful  in  some 
other  way  about  the  house;  he  might  have  done  very 
well  for  running  of  messages,  for  sweeping  out  the  oflSce, 
or  cleaning  the  windows ;  but  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  make 
a  reviewer  of  him.  At  this  time,  when  the  reviewing 
department  of  the  English  press  was  in  so  very  humble 
a  state,  who  can  be  surprised  at  the  Paul  Pry  of  literary 
gentlemen  having  worked  his  way  into  one  of  the  quar- 
terly Scotch  reviews  ^  ?  ^ 

^^  Now  inasmuch  as  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  what  difference  is  there  between  Mr. 
KavanagVs  work  of  1856  and  the  present  one  of  1871? 
There  is  none  whatever,  for  this  discovery  is  as  fully  and 
as  clearly  set  forth  in  the  one  work  as  it  is  in  the  other; 
but  there  is  in  other  respects  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  works.  In  1856  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
^Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language^  had  not  appeared, 
nor  for  several  years  after;  nor  had  M.  Littre  yet  pub- 
lished any  numbers  of  his  great  Dictionary;  so  that  Mr. 
Kavanagh  had  not  yet  the  opportunity,  which  has  been 

<  Morning  Chronicle,  May  5th,  1857. 
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since  so  amply  afforded  him,  of  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
his  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language  and  the  great 
advantage  it  gave  him  over  the  best  of  living  philolo- 
gists. Still  in  many  other  respects  our  author^s  work  of 
the  present  year  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  1856,  when 
he  was  very  often  only  feeling  his  way  to  the  making  of 
rules  and  the  applying  of  them;  and  hence  he  did  on 
several  occasions  make  mistakes,  but  not  such  as  to  affect 
the  discovery,  which  was  made  as  real  then  as  it  is  now, 
though  not  so  very  evident.  But  if  it  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  second  or  third  class  intellect,  a  master-mind — 
a  Carlyle,  for  instance — could  perceive  something  in  it 
like  the  germs  of  a  real  and  important  discovery. 

*^As  to  the  myths,  they  could  not  be  well  explained 
without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words,  hence 
their  having  until  now  remained  so  utterly  unknown  that 
whatever  has  appeared  mysterious  or  incomprehensible 
has  been  frequently  styled  a  myth.  But  the  time  must 
come  when  what  is  now  obscure  will  be  no  longer  called 
a  myth,  and  that  will  be  when  every  one  will  have  made 
himself  so  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  discovery 
and  its  principles  as  to  find  little  or  no  diflSculty  in  the 
analyzing  of  words. 

"  The  first  apparently  unanswerable  objection  likely  to 
be  raised  against  our  author^s  discovery  is,  that  in  the 
alphabet  of  some  languages  there  is  no  sign  bearing  any 
resemblance  in  form  to  such  a  character  as  O.  Witness, 
for  instance,  the  representative  of  this  sign  in  Hebrew, 
which  is  thus  made  i^,  which  is  very  artificial;  whilst  in 
Sanskrit  it  is  a  great  deal  more  so,  since  in  the  alphabet 
of  this  language  it  is  made  thus  V.  But  when  human 
speech  was  yet  in  its  infancy  no  people  in  the  world 
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could  have  represented  so  natural  a  sign  as  O,  as  it  is  at 
present  represented  in  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  been  at  a  much  later  period — and  probably  for 
secret  purposes — that  alphabetical  signs  were  changed 
from  the  simple  forms  they  must  have  first  had  to  their 
artificial  ones.  That  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  was  once 
composed  of  the  O  and  segments  of  this  sign  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this  alphabet,  now  in 
use  throughout  Ava  and  Pegu,  as  stated  in  our  author's 
first  volume*,  belongs  to  a  language  which  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  judges,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Sanskrit.  The  origin  of  the  present  strange  characters 
of  the  Chinese  language  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.  But  the  English  student  need  not  go  be- 
yond his  own  language  in  order  to  perceive  how  differently 
the  same  letter  may  be  formed.  Witness  only  E,  which 
is  also  made  thus,  G;  yet  that  each  of  these  two  signs  is 
but  a  different  form  of  the  O  we  have  had  occasion  to 
show  on  many  occasions.  And  thus  it  is  with  most  of 
the  alphabetical  signs  in  all  languages.  Whence  it  were 
as  difficult  to  prove  that  all  letters  have  not  grown  out  of 
one  only  as  it  were  to  discover  the  idea  after  which  the 
sun  was  first  called. 

^^  Now  as  to  the  wager  of  two  to  one,  which  Mr. 
Kavanagh  has  offered  to  lay  with  the  editor  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  why  it  may  be  asked,  has  he  not 
rather  offered  to  lay  that  wager  with  the  critic  of  the 
Athenmim  ?  Because  our  author  cannot  help  regarding 
the  latter  character  as  too  contemptible;  he  who  could 
not  only  grossly  misrepresent,  but  who  could  also  add 
shameful  falsehoods  to  his  wilful  misrepresentation  is  too 

5  Page  25. 
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low^  too  disreputable  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  way  than 
by  holding  him  up  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  all  the 
respectable  members  of  the  press. 

'^  And  who  is  tx)  act  as  umpire  between  this  gentleman 
and  our  author?  Mr.  Kavanagh  will  accept  for  this 
purpose  any  half-dozen  of  gentlemen  of  the  editor^s  own 
choosing^  provided  such  gentlemen  have  a  name  to  lose ; 
he  would  accept  even  the  editor  himself — whose  honour 
he  does  not  call  in  question — if  he  could  suppose  him 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  opinion  of  his  own;  but 
Mr.  Kavanagh^s  conviction  seems  to  be  that  this  gentle- 
man dares  not  to  think  for  himself  in  literary  matters^ 
nor  to  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  change  the 
first  erroneous  impression  he  may  have  received  from  a 
corrupt  or  unworthy  source,  for  one  far  more  justly 
deserving  of  his  attention  and  preference.  As  a  critic, 
shallowness  of  judgment,  want  of  discernment,  and  a 
base  subserviency  to  the  decisions  of  others,  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  stand  out  not  as  the  least  prominent  of 
his  negative  virtues.  Of  wilful  duplicity  our  author 
does  not  accuse  him,  but  he  may  safely  accuse  him  of 
having  been  the  dupe  of  some  one  else's  duplicity.^^ 

The  lecturer  now  made  a  pause  of  several  minutes, 
and  then,  while  looking  fixedly  at  our  colleague  Littre, 
he  resumed  thus:  "I  can  easily  conceive  that  when 
a  learned  man  is,  notwithstanding  his  large  stock  of 
acquired  knowledge,  so  narrow  minded  as  not  to  have 
the  power  of  believing  in  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  that 
he  may,  from  his  views  being  so  confined,  be  equally 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  KavanagVs  twofold  disco- 
very cannot  have  been  made  until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     But  if *^  the  lecturer  was  not  allowed  to 

VOL.  n.  ^  ^ 
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proceed,  for  Littre,  now  interrupting  him,  bounded  to 
his  feet,  and  with  a  resolute  look  and  a  loud  voice  thus 
exclaimed  :  ^^  Sir,  your  words  are  intended  for  me ;  but 
allow  me  to  undeceive  you.  I  do  now  believe  in  a 
future  state,  and  to  you  my  thanks  are  due  for  that  behef. 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  your  theory,  that  our  earth 
was  never  perfect,  nor  intended  to  be  perfect,  and  by 
following  up  this  idea  from  point  to  point,  I  have  been 
finally  led  to  believe  in  a  state  beyond  the  grave.'^  On 
hearing  Littr^  so  express  himself  every  one  rose  at  the 
instant  from  his  place,  and  with  looks  full  of  gladness 
and  congratulation  rushed  towards  our  colleague,  but  the 
lecturer  was  the  first  of  all,  and  pressing  with  enthusiasm 
Littr^^s  hands  in  his  own,  he  exclaimed,  ^^This  is,  my 
dear  friend,  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life/^  Every  one 
present  did  the  same,  many  of  them  shedding  tears  of  joy. 
Methought  the  lecturer  even  sobbed  audibly.  The  scene 
was  altogether  very  affecting,  and  it  called  to  my  mind 
what  I  had  often  heard,  namely,  that  one  sinner  on 
entering  heaven  causes  more  rejoicing  than  when  ninety 
of  the  just  enter. 

The  emotion  having  after  some  minutes  subsided,  the 
lecturer  continued  thus :  ^^  What  we  have  just  witnessed, 
my  friends,  argues  well  for  the  future  of  our  author's 
twofold  discovery.  We  see  how  much  better  calculated 
it  must  be  to  draw  men  out  of  the  dark  abyss  of  Atheism 
to  a  belief  in  an  almighty  power  and  a  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  beyond  the  grave.  Such  is,  in  substance, 
the  religion  at  present  in  existence  over  all  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  embellished  by  some 
people  with  certain  adjuncts  more  or  less  rational,  but  in 
the  main  they  all  agree;  so  that  their  differences  in 
doctrines  and  dogmas  are  of  secondary  importance  com- 
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pared  to  the  fundamental  and  consoling  belief  that  there 
is  a  hereafter,  and  that  we  shall  never,  never  die,  but 
while  atoning  for  our  transgressions  in  the  flesh,  live  on 
through  all  eternity,  still  progressing  as  we  advance,  and 
never  ceasing  to  progress. 

^^  Such  is  our  author^s  philosophy ;  and  the  train  of 
thought  through  which  it  has  been  obtained,  is  the  same 
as  that  which  has  led  to  his  twofold  discovery  and  its 
many  startling  results. 

"  And  of  this  discovery  and  its  results  no  more  needs 

now  be  said :  previously  to  its  having  been  made,  so 

very  little  was  known  of  the  origin  of  language,  that  not 

so  much  as  a  single  letter  or  root  could  be  accounted  for. 

Indeed,  to  have  accounted  for  either  would  have  led  at 

once  to  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language  itself. 

Thus  granting  the  hieroglyph  O  to  have  named  the  sun, 

we  obtain  in  this  sign  a  word,  a  root,  and  a  letter,  all 

three  in  one.     This  alone,  had  our  author  never  gone  any 

farther,  might  be  well  regarded  as  the  real  discovery  of 

the  origin  of  human  speech.     Hence  all  that  follows  this 

very   simple   but   important  beginning  should   not  be 

regarded  as  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  language,  but 

as  so  many  proofs  of  its  reality.     And  never,  perhaps,  has 

any  .man  offered  more  conclusive  proofs  of  a  discovery. 

But  will  they  be  admitted  ?     Undoubtedly  they  will  ; 

every  enlightened  member  of  the  press  will  admit  them ; 

but  your  lying  journalist  and  his  silly  dupes,  that  is,  his 

narrow-minded  followers,  will  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 

keep  these  proofs  out  of  sight,  or  to  give  a  very  gross 

misrepresentation  of  them — such  is   tAeir  duty;   they 

cannot  do  otherwise,  their  low  and  evil  nature  forbids  it. 

Our  author  has  therefore  to  rely  on  the  enlightened  part 

of  the  press  and  the  public,  who  can  easily  confound  his 
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adversaries  by  defying  them  to  produce  from  any  other 
philological  source  an  equal  amount  of  startling  and  real 
results.  And  if  any  reader  of  only  ordinary  intelligence 
were  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  ideas  the  most  dissimilar 
are  frequently  expressed  by  words  which  are  radically  the 
same,  how  your  would-be  critic  and  lying  journalist  would 
be  puzzled  to  answer !  Thus  if  he  had  to  tell  how  it 
happens  that  in  Latin  rosa,  a  rose,  and  roSy  dew,  make 
only  one  word,  what  explanation  could  he  give  ?  None, 
or  a  very  insignificant  one.  Or  if  he  were  requested  to 
account  for  the  flower  named  a  rose  and  the  French  verb 
arroser,  to  water ,  being  also,  when  radically  considered,  the 
same  word,  could  he  ever  find  so  satisfactory  a  solution 
as  our  author  has  found  ?  Never.  And  thus  it  is  with 
all  the  etymologies  of  which  Mr.  Kavanagh^s  two  volumes 
are  full;  they  cannot  be  traced  to  their  final  source  save 
by  means  of  his  discovery  and  the  principles  thence 
derived.  And  of  this  every  intelligent  reader  must  be 
well  aware ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
make  this  important  discoveiy  known,  for  its  author  can 
do  nothing  more  for  it  than  he  has  already  done.  If  this 
intelligent  reader  be  therefore  an  enlightened  member  of 
the  press,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  give  an  able  but  impartial 
review  of  Mr.  Kavanagh's  work.  If  he  should  be  m  no 
way  connected  with  the  press  but  only  a  gentleman  in 
private  life,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  to  our  author's  work,  and 
challenge  inquiry  respecting  its  reality,  merits,  or  defects, 
But  if  the  intelligent  reader  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  of 
the  grand  monde,  yet  anxious  to  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  science,  he  should,  instead  of  idly  wasting  his 
time  and  property  at  the  gambling-table  of  his  club  or 
the  race-course,  allot  a  portion  of  it  to  the  advertising  of 
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a  discovery  which,  when  it  becomes  known,  appears  well 
calculated  to  throw  a  light  on  many  of  the  dark  spots  in 
ancient  history  and  religion. 

'^But  there  is  a. class  of  individuals  more  likely,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  to  retard  the  progress  of  our  author's 
discovery.  And  of  what  sort  of  persons  is  such  a  class 
usually  composed  ?  They  are  not  the  unenlightened,  but 
are  rather  men  provided  with  no  small  share  of  acquired 
knowledge,  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  Then 
why  should  such  men  oppose  an  important  discovery  V 
Because  unwilling  to  think  differently  from  others,  espe- 
cially if  the  latter  belong  to  a  learned  body  and  are  either 
his  friends  or  his  colleagues.  And  if  in  this  case  a  prize 
be  the  reward  offered  for  the  best  philological  composi- 
tion, and  if  this  worldly  gentleman  conceal  the  fulness  of 
his  favourable  opinion  in  order  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  one  or  two  interested  members,  his  conduct  will 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  both  dishonest  and  dishonour- 
able.^' 

On  hearing  these  words  our  honourable  colleague,  M. 
Patin,  stood  up,  looking  deadly  pale  and  agitated.  He 
would  fain  say  something  in  reply  to  the  lecturer's  latter 
observation,  but  could  not,  the  power  of  utterance  seeming 
to  have  failed  him.  His  excitement  appeared  intense ; 
his  limbs  trembled  under  him,  and  he  must  have  fallen 
had  not  several  of  his  friends  rushed,  on  perceiving  his 
condition,  to  his  assistance,  and  caught  him  in  their 
arms.  All  then  became  commotion  and  confusion;  the 
man  had  evidently  fainted  away.  At  once  all  tried  to 
bring  back  animation :  some  fanned  him  with  their 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  some  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat, 
while  others  undid  his  necktie.  But  Littre,  next  whom 
methought  I  stood,  told  me  to  call  out  for  water,  which 
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I  did  as  loudly  as  I  possibly  could.  It  was  soon  brought 
in  on  a  huge  iron  tray  loaded  with  decanters,  jugs,  and 
tumblers.  Every  one  else,  as  well  as  Littre,  tried  to  take 
possession  of  the  tray,  but,  in  their  endeavours  to  seize 
it,  methought  it  escaped  them  all,  and,  falling  with  an 
awfiil  crash,  it  awoke  me,  when,  starting  and  looking 
about  me,  what  do  I  behold,  and  what  do  I  hear  ?  There 
is  my  old  porter  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
exclaiming,  while  looking  do^vn,  ^^  Oh !  see,  sir,  what  you 
have  made  me  do.  Your  beautiful  decanter  of  cut  glass 
is  broken  in  a  hundred  bits.  You  called  out  for  water  so 
loudly  as  to  make  the  house  ring  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
came  to  you  as  hastily  as  I  could  with  all  you  desired; 
but,  on  arriving,  I  found  you  in  so  fearful  a  state  of 
agitation  that  I  thought  you  were  dying,  and  the  sight 
so  shocked  and  unnerved  me  that  I  let  the  tray  and  all 
that  was  on  it  fall.^^  ^^  But  where  is,^^  I  asked,  "  Monsieur 
Patin,  and  where  are  all  the  gentlemen  ?^^  ^^Ah!  my 
poor  master;  I  am  grieved  to  the  soul  to  see  you  in 
such  a  state;  your  mind  is,  I  am  afraid,  leaving  you. 
Last  night,  or  rather  this  morning,  you  came  home  in 
such  a  condition  as  I  never  saw  you  in  before.  There  is 
no  Monsieur  Patin  here  nor  any  one  else.  You  are  cer- 
tainly beside  yourself;  your  mind  is  certainly  wandering, 
if  it  has  not  already  altogether  left  you.^^ 

Here  the  vision,  by  which  I  had  been  held  so  long  like 
one  in  a  trance,  suddenly  vanished;  and  as  by  this  change 
I  partly  returned  to  the  state  in  which  I  had  previously 
been,  I  began  anew  to  think  of  the  kind  of  conclusion  I 
should  have  for  my  work,  when  the  same  invisible  being, 
who  had  then  the  power  of  reading  so  well  my  mind, 
once  more  accosted  me,  and  in  these  words: — Authors 
in  our  present  enlightened  days  never  trouble  themselves 
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about  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  their  works ; 
you  need,  therefore,  only  relate  what  you  have  both  seen 
and  heard  to-night,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well  as  any* 
thing  else  for 


THE   END. 


AN  EXCUSE  FOR  NO  INDEX. 


The  author  has,  by  a  note  in  volume  the  second,  page 
330,  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  add  a 
copious  index  to  the  present  work;  but  he  regrets  to 
perceive  that  he  then  promised  more  than  he  can  now 
perform.  For  him  the  great  obstacle  lying  in  the  way 
of  such  a  task  is  the  circumstance  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  his  numerous  etymologies  could  not,  if  they 
were  to  be  referred  to  separately,  be  clearly  understood 
and  admitted.  And  why  so  ?  Because  of  their  having, 
for  the  most  part,  been  suggested  by  other  etymologies, 
which  should  be  first  made  known  and  received  as  true 
previously  to  the  least  attention  being  drawn  to  such  as 
have  grown  out  of  them. 

Another  reason  for  the  author's  objecting  to  an  index 
of  his  own  making — and  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  the 
only  true  one — is  his  want  of  aptitude  and  willingness 
for  such  an  undertaking.  The  seeking  and  finding,  after 
long  research,  truths  lost  to  the  whole  world  for  many 
ages,  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  work  for  the  discoverer  so  full 
of  interest  and  excitement  as  never  to  become  wearisome; 
but  the  mere  classifying  and  putting  in  alphabetical 
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order  discoveries  of  which  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt,  is  so  void  of  every  thing  calculated  to  stir  up 
inquiry  for  research  that  the  author  would  sooner  write 
a  whole  volume  of  etymologies  than  a  simple  index. 

But  every  intelligent  reader  of  these  volumes  can,  by  the 
applying  of  their  principles,  make  so  many  etymologies 
of  his  own,  as  seldom  to  need  those  of  the  author  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  system. 
But  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  easily  aside 
from  his  conclusions  by  other  philologists,  however  high 
the  place  they  may  hold  in  public  opinion.  Thus  when 
he  finds  Latin  scholars  asserting  that  the  etymology  of 
addo  is  to  give  to^  he  must  not  believe  them,  for  the  root 
of  addo  or  of  its  infinitive  addere  is  add,  the  0  being  here 
for  io^j  an  elder  form  of  ego,  so  that  addo  does  not  literally 
mean  to  give  to,  but  /  add.  And  as  add  is  equal  to  odd, 
and  as  odd,  as  shown  in  this  work,  means  one,  and  as  a 
one  is  a  unit,  and  as  the  verbal  form  of  unit  is  unite,  we 
see  that  to  add  is  to  unite,  and  not  to  give  to. 

Nor  will  the  intelligent  reader  fail  to  confirm  this  ety- 
mology of  addo  when  he  brings  to  mind  what  has  been 
also  made  evident  in  this  work,  namely,  that  od,  which 
cannot  differ  from  odd^  is  the  root  of  God,  once  a  name 
of  the  sun  and  of  Buddha,  and  the  idea  one  was  named 
after  the  sun,  the  sun  itself  having  no  original  for  its 
name.  This  observation  applying  to  od  will  apply  to  ad 
also,  which  is  not  only  the  root  oi  gad,  another  name  of 
the  sun,  but  of  Buddha,  as  the  author  has  several  times 
shown. 

But  when  two  words  are  radically  the  same,  and  have 
the  same  primary  signification,  must  not,  it  may  be 

^  See  Ainsworth  in  voce, 

*  This  is  shown  by  the  author  in  his  first  volume,  page  109. 
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asked,  one  of  the  ideas  they  express  have  been  called 
after  the  other  ?  That  does  not  follow.  Thus  the  radical 
part  of  domimcs  is  dom,  and  so  is  it  the  radical  part  of 
domus.  The  idea  lord,  domintis,  was  never,  however, 
called  after  the  idea  house,  domus,  nor  the  idea  home 
after  that  of  lord.  But  Latin  scholars  think  otherwise, 
since  they  explain  dominus  by  "  a  master  of  a  house,^'  qui 
domini  prceest^ .  Then  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  two 
words  in  question  being  radically  the  same?  By  ob- 
serving that  dominus  means  a  high  one,  and  that  such 
is  also  the  primary  signification  of  domus,  as  we  see  by 
comparing  this  word  with  hofitj,  a  building,  and  So/atJ 
with  Sofiio),  to  build,  and  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
comparing  adis,  another  word  for  a  building  or  house, 
with  (zdifico,  of  which  the  primary  signification  is  to 
make  high,  to  erect,  to  build  up.  But  dom  is  only  the 
radical  part,  not  the  root,  of  either  Dominus  or  domus; 
the  root  of  each  word  is  om,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun, 
and  not  different  from  on,  another  name  of  the  sun.  But 
how  is  the  d  of  dom  to  be  accounted  for  ?  As  representing 
the  aspirate  h,  but  probably  indirectly,  horn  having  first 
become  thom,  and  then  dom.  To  what  does  the  latter 
etymology  lead?  To  that  of  the  English  word  home, 
which,  we  now  see,  does  not  differ  from  domus. 

But  how  is  the  inns  of  dominus  and  the  us  of  domus 
to  be  accounted  for?  Each  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
article  fallen  behind  its  noun.  In  the  us  of  domtcs  there 
is  only  one  article,  but  in  the  inus  of  dominus  there  are 
two  united  so  as  to  stand  for  only  one,  this  word  being 
for  un  and  us,  that  is  unus,  Dominus  must  have,  there- 
fore, once  been  domunus,  and  have  then  had  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  high  one,  which  is  also  the  primary  signifi- 

'  Ainsworth,  in  voce. 
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cation  of  the  word  lord,  as  shown  in  volume  i.,  page  428, 
of  this  work. 

To  confirm  what  has  been  just  said  respecting  the  dom 
of  domuBy  and  its  having  first  been  homy  we  need  only- 
remark  that  the  aspirate  h  can  be  represented  by  thy  as 
we  must  allow  on  observing,  what  no  one  denies,  namely, 
that  aX9,  the  seay  or  mlty  is  the  same  as  the  doKao'  of 
doKaaaay  and  6  is  often  changed  for  S,  and  not  only  in 
Greek  but  in  English  also,  as  shown  by  burthen  and 
burden.  Greek  scholars  do,  therefore,  mistake  when  they 
tell  us  that  the  6  of  Oafid  {closely y  quickly y  ofteny  &c.)  is 
redundant*.  They  should  say  that  it  does  here  but  repre- 
sent the  aspirate  of  ayjiy  which  corresponds  in  meaning 
with  Oafid. 

But  the  reader  will  meet  with  no  objection  to  his 
rules  so  often  as  that  which  shows  that  opposite  or 
very  different  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
This  rule  is,  however,  apart  from  his  own  discoveries, 
borne  out  by  numerous  facts,  and  against  facts  it  is 
useless  to  contend.  Thus  every  one  is  aware  that  altv^ 
means  both  high  and  loWy  and  that  bn  al  in  Hebrew  has 
the  same  two  opposite  meanings,  as  the  author  shows  in 
the  first  volume,  page  15,  of  this  work.  This  apparent 
anomaly  has  remained  a  mystery  xmtil  fully  accounted 
for  in  the  present  work,  volume  i.,  page  174.  But  how 
can  a  word  meaning  highy  such  as  hilly  for  instance,  be 
shown  to  be  equal  to  one  meaning  lowy  when  there  is  no 
similarity  in  form?  By  the  application  of  the  rules 
already  exemplified.  Thus  from  knowing  that  I  is  for 
oiy  and  that  these  two  signs  make  d,  we  see  how  there 
can  be  no  difference  in  meaning  between  hill  and  hall 
except  conventionally;   yet  hill  is  expressive  of  height y 

^  Interdum  IIAcoi'd^ci,  ut  Boi^i  pro  £/Aa. — Schrevelios. 
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whilst  hally  a  ground  floor ^  is  expressive  of  lowness.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  more  difference  between  hall  and  fall 
than  there  is  between  Hernando  and  Fernando,  Now  the 
English  word  low  does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  equal 
to  a  word  meaning  high;  but  when  we  remark  that  it 
cannot  differ  from  lew  any  more  than  show  can  from 
sheWy  and  that  its  double  V  (tO)  is  equal  to  a  single  V, 
we  see  that  low  is  the  same  as  lev,  in  which  we  have 
the  radical  part  of  the  Latin  levare  and  the  French  lever, 
each  of  which  is  expressive  of  height.  And  when  we 
remark  that  lev  cannot  differ  fi-om  lav,  its  6  being  equal 
to  0  and  Oto  oi  (the  original  of  O),  we  obtain  by  reading 
this  form  lav  after  the  Hebrew  manner,  val,  which  is 
radically  the  same  as  the  Latin  vallia  and  its  English 
equivalent  valley,  each  of  which  is  radically  the  same 
as  low. 

It  is  in  this  way  every  intelligent  reader  can  by  the 
use  of  these  principles  make  etymologies  of  his  own,  and 
so  confirm  the  truth  of  the  twofold  discovery  to  which 
their  author  lays  claim. 

But  according  to  what  rule,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the 
reader  account  for  a  word  having,  when  read  after  the 
Hebrew  manner,  a  meaning  that  will  not  apply  to  the 
object  it  may  then  signify  ?  Thus  when  the  word  dog 
is  so  read  it  becomes  God,  the  present  name  of  the 
Deity,  though  at  first  only  a  name  of  the  sun.  Here, 
though  these  two  words  are  really  one  and  the  same 
word,  it  is  evident  that  no  people,  however  barbarous, 
ever  named  their  object  of  divine  worship  aflicr  the  dog, 
or  the  dog  after  their  object  of  divine  worship.  Then 
how  is  the  reader  to  account  for  the  identity  of  the  two 
words  here  mentioned  ?  By  observing  that  the  dog  was 
called  after  the  idea  take,  as  shown  in  volume  i.,  pages 
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277  and  288,  of  the  present  work,  and  that  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  word  take  was  called  after  the  hand, 
and  the  hand  after  the  idea  maker;  and  as  this  was  one 
of  the  names  of  the  sun,  just  as  it  is  now  one  of  the 
names  of  the  Deity,  we  thus  see  how  the  name  of  the 
dog  can  become  equal  to  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun. 
But  though  no  people  can  have  named  their  God  after 
the  dog,  yet  if  a  people  found  the  two  words  to  be  iden- 
tical, such  a  circumstance  would  have  in  ancient  times 
led  to  the  divine  worship  of  the  dog,  just  as  it  has  led  to 
the  divine  worship  of  the  serpent,  the  bull,  the  ape,  and 
other  animals. 

The  author  has  now  no  more  to  oflfer  than  what  he  has 
just  stated,  as  an  excuse  for  his  not  compiling  an  index. 
But  why,  while  offering  this  rather  feeble  excuse,  does  he 
again  surfeit  the  reader  with  another  lot  of  his  etymo- 
logies, of  which  we  have  already  had  more  than  enough  ? 
The  author  cannot  really  call  now  to  mind  what  has  led 
him  to  do  so.  There  was  certainly  no  necessity  for  such 
a  display.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  the  incorrigible  pro- 
pensity he  has  for  a  long  time  past  contracted  of  tracing 
words  to  their  sources,  even  when  no  philological  inquiry 
has  been  needed;  just  as  some  men  will,  through  their 
habitual  greediness,  eat  and  drink  when  not  called  upon 
to  dp  so  either  by  hunger  or.  thirst.  Or  the  author  may, 
perhaps,  have  hoped  to  find  in  the  latter  etymologies 
some  more  conclusive  proof  of  his  discovery  than  any 
he  has  hitherto  met  with.  But  what  more  conclusive 
proof,  the  reader  may  ask,  can  the  author  expect  to  find 
for  this  purpose  than  the  one  to  which  he  has  already 
referred  more  than  once?  namely,  the  impossibility  of 
discovering  the  idea  after  which  the  sun  has  been  called. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  his  strong  arm  of  defence,  his  long 
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two-edged  sword,  by  the  mere  showing  and  wielding  of 
which  he  can  drive  all  his  opponents,  from  whatever  parts 
of  the  world  they  chance  to  come,  into  such  a  comer  as 
tkey  cannot  possibly  leave  without  first  passing,  like  the 
vanquished  of  old,  under  the  yoke. 

But  there  is  another  proof  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  may  be  thought  as  conclusive  as  the  impossibility 
of  discovering  the  idea  after  which  the  sun  was  called, 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  otherwise  than  by 
the  author^s  system,  for  the  different  necessaries  of  life 
having  been  expressed  by  words  radically  the  same. 
Witness  only  meat  and  wheat,  which  are  very  different 
kinds  of  food,  but  the  words  by  which  they  are  expressed 
are  not  different,  eat  being  the  root  of  meat  just  as  it  is 
of  wheat.  And  though  each  of  these  words  signifies  dry 
food,  it  might  have  just  as  well  served  to  signify  drink, 
all  such  ideas,  as  often  shown  in  this  work,  having  been 
named  after  life.  And  every  intelligent  reader  must  now 
know  very  well  that  the  Till  of  meat  and  the  wh  of  wheat 
have  each  grown  out  of  the  aspirate  fly  and  that  they  are 
consequently  equal  to  each  other.  And  as  the  W  in 
Sanskrit  is  often  represented  by  Tlfl  in  Latin  and  other 
languages,  it  follows  that  meat  might  just  as  well  have 
been  written  weat;  and  as  a  combination  of  vowels  is 
reducible  to  a  single  vowel,  weat  (this  other  form  of  meat) 
cannot  differ  from  either  wet  or  wat,  of  which  the  former 
{wet)  has  been  called  after  water,  whilst  the  latter  [wat) 
is  the  radical  part  of  the  word  water  itself.  And  as  this 
root  eat  is  reducible  to  et  or  at,  and  as  neither  of  these 
can  differ  from  the  root  of  etan,  Anglo-Saxon  of  to  eat, 
nor  from  the  ed  of  the  Latin  edere,  to  eat,  and  as  edere 
has  also  the  meaning  of  esse,  to  be^  we  thus  see  how 
the  verb  to  eat  can  be  traced  to  a  word  expressive  of 
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existence,  and  consequently  to  the  supposed  author  of 
existence — the  sun.  If  we  now  replace  the  tth  and  wh 
of  meat  and  wheat  by  the  aspirate  out  of  which  they 
have  grown,  we  shall,  instead  of  either  word,  obtain 
heaty  which  has  a  meaning  very  different  from  either 
meat  or  wheat,  but  it  is  not  the  less  traceable  to  a  name 
of  the  sun,  this  luminary  being  the  source  of  heat. 

The  reader  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  excuse  one  etymo- 
logy more — and  it  is  a  rather  curious  one — which  serves 
to  show  how  the  same  word  might  signify  either  dr}*-  food 
or  drink.  This  word  is  the  Latin  avena,  oats,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  utterly  unknown.  As  the  €  of  this 
word  is  but  a  different  form  of  0,  and  as  0  has  I  under- 
stood, it  follows  that  averia  cannot  differ  from  avoina 
which  form  it  must  have  once  had,  it  being  much  older 
than  avena,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  original  of  its 
French  equivalent,  avoine.  We  have  now  to  discover 
the  original  of  avoina  or  avoine.  As  the  final  €t  of 
avoina  must  be  left  out,  because  an  ending  common  to 
a  great  many  words,  and  as  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
€  of  avoine,  it  follows  that  we  have  only  avoiti  to  account 
for.  If  we  regard  the  oin  of  avoin  as  its  root,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  suppose  that  its  V  represents  the  aspirate, 
and  that  avoin  must  have  once  been  only  voin,  or  a  form 
of  equal  value,  such  as  /oin,  poin,  or  boin,  of  which  the 
initial  signs,  f,p,  and  b,  do  constantly  represent  the  as- 
pirate h;  and  some  of  these  words  are  as  expressive  of 
drink  as  those,  from  which  they  do  not  differ  but  conven- 
tionally, are  of  dry  food.  Witness  oIp,  Greek  of  2oine,  and 
the  vin  of  its  Latin  equivalent  vinum,  which  cannot  differ 
from  voin.  And  as  these  other  two  forms  of  voin,  namely, 
poin  and  boin,  become,  by  the  dropping  of  their  0,  pi^t 
and  bin,  we  obtain  the  pin  of  ttiVo),  to  drink,  and  the 
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bin  of  the  Spanish  word  bino,  toine.     In  poin  we  have 
even  when  its  0  and  I  coalesce^  making  d^  the  pan  of 
panis,  Latin  of  bread.     And  as  /bin^  which  is  another  of 
these  forms^  cannot  diffeif  from  voin,  we  see^  though  it  is 
the  French  oihay^  and  is  equal  to  theyh?;»  of  its  Latin 
equivalent  fcenuniy  that  it   cannot  differ  from  a  word 
meaning  wine;  from  which  we  ipay  conclude^  since  it 
is  no  kind  of  drink^  that  it  was  at  first  another  word  for 
food.    This  is  confirmed  by  xopro^,  Greek  oifcenumj  for 
as  its  initial  sign  may^  because  for  the  aspirate  h,  be  left 
out,  we  see  in  the  opro^  which  remains  a  form  precisely 
equal  to  apro^,  which  means  /ood.     And  in  the  ort  of 
O/0TO9  and  the  art  of  apro^,  what  have  we  when  we  aspirate 
their  initial  vowels  and  represent  the  aspirate  by  6,  but 
bort  and  bart,  that  is,  when  the  0  and  d  fall  each  behind 
its  r,  broi  and  brat,  of  which  the  former  is  the  German 
of  bread y  and  the  latter  may,  because  equal  to  hrady  be 
regarded  as  the  word  bread  itself.     Nor  do  we  here  fail 
to  discover  a  word  signifying  drink,  for  broty  German  of 
bread,  cannot  differ  from  the  English  word  broth,  and  of 
Vfhiah  froth  is  but  another  form.     Nor  can  brat,  bread, 
differ  from  the  brot  of  broto%,  which  in  Greek  means  not 
only  a  kind  of  drink,  but  also  blood,  and  blood  is  a  Uquor, 
and  of  which  some  animals  drink,  as  men  have  been  also 
known  to  do,  and  the  use  we  make  of  black  puddings 
must  convince  us  that  if  men  do  not  always  drink  blood 
they  very  often  eat  it. 

In  the  oat  of  oats  (English  of  avend)  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive eaty  e  being  a  very  common  form  of  0;  and  eating 
i&food.  Hence  ^poiio^,  oats,  cannot  differ  from  /Sp&fw^ 
which  mest^ns /ood ;  and  that  it  might  as  well  mean  drink 
is  shown  by  its  being  radically  the  same  as  fipyto,  to  over- 
flow; just  as  the  bar  of  barley  is  but  one  of  the  many 
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forms  which  the  word  beer  h^s  obtained,  and  of  which 
boirej  French  of  to  drink,  is  but  a  different  form. 

So  much  for  our  etymology  of  avena,  of  which  nothing 
more  has  been  hitherto  known  than  that  it  appears  under 
several  forms,  and  these  are,  according  to  M.  Littre,  the 
following :  "  Bourguig.,  avionne;  Berry,  aveine;  Picard, 
avene;  Proven9.  et  Espagn.,  avena;  Portug.,  avea;  Ital., 
avena;  du  Latin,  avena.  Aveine  est  la  prononciation  de 
Pouest  de  la  France/^ 

And  the  philological  student  will,  we  may  presume, 
receive  the  latter  etymologies  as  a  satisfactory  compen- 
sation for  the  want  of  an  index.  But  what  is  he  who 
knows  nothing  of  our  discovery  and  its  principles  likely 
to  think  of  those  etymologies  ?  What  will  he  say,  for 
instance,  to  our  showing  that  in  foin  and  voin  we  have 
the  same  word,  though  the  one  means  hay  and  the  other 
wine  ?  He  will  regard  such  an  etymology  as  not  merely 
fanciful,  but  wild.  But  he  who  has  read  with  some  atten- 
tion our  work  cannot  but  think  otherwise.  He  will  say 
that  the  two  words  are  equal  to  each  other,  for  the  reason 
that^the  one  signifies  food  and  the  other  drink,  and  that 
as  the  substances  so  designated  serve  to  support  life, 
they  have  been  named  after  it,  just  as  life  has  been 
named  after  its  supposed  author,  the  sun.  Hence  when 
we  drop  the  I  of  oin,  which  is  the  root  of  bothybi»  and 
voin,  we  shall  obtain  on,  a  well-known  name  of  the  sun, 
as  we  have  several  times  shown,  and  as  a  vowel  may  lose 
its  nasal  sound,  it  follows  that  on  may  be  reduced  to  0, 
to  which  all  words  may  be  traced  but  none  beyond  it, 
for,  being  itself  the  origin  of  human  speech,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  of  all  words,  it  cannot  possibly  have  an 
original.  Hence  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  how 
the  idea  one  came  from  the  hieroglyph  O,  then  signifying 
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the  san,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or  wit  of  man  to  diseoTer 
the  idea  after  which  the  sun  itself  was  called^  which  con- 
firms our  apparently  bold  but  true  assertion^  that  all 
words  may  be  traced  to  the  name  of  the  sun  but  none 
beyond  it. 


END   OF   OUR    EXCUSE   FOR   GIVING   NO    INDEX. 
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